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PREFACE. 

DURINQ  ft  residence  of  a  few  yean  in  CkxihiD,  the  facta  were 
collected,  from  which  the  following  pages  have  been  wm- 
piled. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  G.  Ballard,  Esq.,  the  present 
Collector  of  Uolabar,  permission  was  obtained,  for  the  peru- 
sal and  employment  of  offitnat  documents,  which  proved  of 
great  assistance. 

H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  S.  Henone,  Esq.,  the  Dc" 
wEui,  most  obligingly  aflbrded  information,  upon  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Native  State.  Great  assistance 
was  also  received,  &om  the  late  lamented  General  Cullea, 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years,  ably  held  the  poet  of  British 
Renident,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people, 
their  manners,  customs,  and  laws. 

C.  D'Albedyh'U,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  Emac- 
collum,  was  good  enough  to  translate  the  Memorials  of  the 
Dutch  Governors  of  Cochin,  and  some  of  their  Secret  Re- 
cords, which  give  an  insight  into  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
and  their  relationship  with  the  neighbouring  native  States. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Conrad  VemAle,  Esq.,  for  his  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  personal  intercourse  with  Namboorie 
Brahmans,  and  other  Hindus,  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
enquiries  into  Hinduism,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Cochin 
State.  Q.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  obligingly 
RomMiized  the  Indian  words,  for  the  Index :  whilst  many 
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other  officials  and  friends  afforded  tlieir  assistance,  to  all  and 
each  of  whom,  thanks  are  here  offered. 

Owing  to  the  civility  of  Messrs,  Smith  Elder  and  Co., 
some  old  books  on  Malabar,  now  oat  o^  jx'mt,  were  procur- 
ed in  London,  aod  proved  of  great  assistance,  with  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  this  portion  of  Malabar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  referred  to.  in  the 
ensuing  pages : — 

Herbert's  Travels,  1665.  Purchas,  Hia  Pilgrlmt,  1625. 
Tavemier's  Travels,  1676.  Travels  of  two  Mahomedans  in 
the  9th  century.  Voyage  of  Captain  Walter  Peyton  to 
India,  in  1615.     Stavorinus's  Voyage  to  Iiidaa,  1777- 

Faria's  Portuffitese  Asia.  Notes  concerning  the  Victory 
of  CrangEUKHc,  from  the  Journal  of  Roger  Hawe.-s.  Phillips' 
AcaniTit  of  Malabar,  17l7.  A  voyage  round  the  world  by 
CommodoreRoggBwein,  in  1721-1723.  Sonnerat's  Voyages 
aiid  Travels.  Cope's  Voyages  and  Travels,  1 754.  Hamilton's 
New  occoutU  of  the  Sast  Indies.  Paolioo  de  Si.  Bartholo- 
meo's  Travels,  1800.  Ormes  History  of  Industam.  Kerr's 
collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  1824.  Discoveries  in 
India,  from  14i97  to  1505,  by  Herman  Lopez  de  CastanedaL 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan's  Jowmey  through  Mysore,  Camxira, 
and  Malabaa;  1807.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
1817.  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  1834.  Elphinstone's 
History  of  India,  Taylor's  History  of  India.  MacFar- 
liuie's  History  of  India.  Mill's  History  of  India.  Wilk's 
History  of  Mysore.  Asiatic  Researches.  Calcutta  Reviews. 
Madras  Journals  of  Literature  and  Science.  Journals  of  tiie 
A^tic  Society.  Recordsof  Travancore  and  Cochin.  Stc.&x. 
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e     1  line  2  from  bottom  for  "  Horaley"  read  "  Arthur." 

3 

,.    6    , 

„ 

omifPilla." 

17 

»    5    , 

,j 

for''ro"  read  "to." 

S8 

„12    , 

„ 
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66 

«I1 

„ 
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66 

.-    3 

„ 

„  "1762"     „    "1786." 

78 

»    4    , 

„ 
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,    3    , 

„ 
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.    6    , 

„ 

„  "  1795"     „    «  1793." 
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»    8    . 

top 

„  "1567"    '„    "1667." 
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„16 

„  "may"       „     "might" 

305 

„    6 

» 

„  "  a  Namboorie"  read  "  a  married 

Namboorie." 
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»    2 
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„  "Chotiea"    read  "Choguttic^." 

446 

,.2l 

.                .. 

„  "he"             „    "it" 

„22 

,                „ 

„  "  hifl" 

,    "  its." 

496 

„U.t 

„  "karagurta" 

"  kanagurta." 

503 

.,14 

„ 

„  "nibripimus" 

,     "  nibripionis  T' 

504 

„12 

„ 

„  "yoaUs)" 

,    "  ruallagoo  f 

621 

,.    6 

bottom 

„  "Tricopterce" 

,    "Trichopterce." 

538 

.15 

„  "lightly' 

,    "tightly." 

645 

„18 

. 

„  "Veila" 

,     "  Vetta." 

N.  B. — Besides  the  above,  there  t 
iu  some  of  the  names. 


ft  few  typographical  errors 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COCHIN  STATE. 
General  Deacription — Ita  Dinuoni — Legendaiy  origin  of   TripooDterah — Le- 
gendaiy  diriuon  ot     Iglutde — Curious  Filgrinutges— Trarsacore    lines — 
nichoor   FortiflcdtioQi — Verspolj— Devil's  Mouth— AIiraye^Buildlngs— 
Water  CommuQicfttioni— Back-initen — Riven — Reearvob*— Boedn— Houd- 
taios— Oeology— KineralPiBductioiu — Hwboan—- IfMrikal  Mud  Bftok. 
Thb  Native  State  of  (Tockin.  may  be  called  a  Province  of  Mala- 
bar, situated  on  the  Weatera  Coast  of  Hindustui,  and  lying  between 
the  9tti  and  11th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  75th  and  77th  of 
East  longitude.    It  is  bouncted  oq'  the  West  by  the  Oceaii,  on  the 
North  by  Britisb  Uolabar,  on  the  South  by  the  Native  State  of 
Travoncore,  and  on  the  Eaat  by  the  long  line  of  mountains  knows 
aa  the  Western  Ghauta.  It  contains  (including  Chittoor)  1,1M  sqtiare 
miles,  of  various  descriptions  of  territory. 

The  Cochin  State  encircles  several  portions  of  Travoncore,  and 
one  lai^  town,  tnown  &i  Cochin,  in  latitude  9°  &8'  N.,  and 
longitude  76°  18'  30'  K,  the  property  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment :  niiilst  its  owa  district  of  CUttoor  is  itself  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  The  State  is  divided  into  Eunneeamir, 
Cochin,  Crauganore,  Kodochayree,  Uukundapurtim,  Yainamakul, 
ThauUapnllay,  TricUoor,  Chaylayekurray,  and  Chittoor.*  Exclud- 
ing this  last  division,  it  conasts  of  hills  snd  law-lands  :  these 
latter  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  the  ghauts  to  the  sea-shore.  The  low-lands  are  divisible  into 
two  portions,  a  long  sandy  or  mairitivu  (uritory,  from  two  milee  to 
*  Mkity  of  the  following  meaiiuramenta,  aud  other  infonn>Uoii,  are  taken 
frum  (he  exeellunt  OJUiai  Btpwla  of  LittUaiantt  Ctmaart  uid  WaH ;  li.B.8. 
of  the  Surrsjur  Ocoeral's  Department:  alao  H.S.3.  reoorde  of  the  2>uec&  Oe- 
ttrmntnt  of  Cochin  :  the  report  of  Dr,  PratieU  Buchanan,  ISOO  :  LUiitenint 
Hortltf,  \i\«,  and  AuUtant  Sutjeoa  OVphant,  1834.  M.3.S.  Altcrationa  aud 
additions  have  been  made,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  thee. 
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a  few  hundred  yorda  in  width,  on  the  west  face  of  which  lies  the 
aea,  wfailat  it»  eaetem  side  i»  boonded  l^  the  backwater,  sometimes 
two  miles  wide,  bat  more  commonly  a  few  hundred  yards.  Tliis 
mflTi*"m''  territory  U  intersected  by  the  openings  of  the  Cranganore 
river  at  Ayacotto,  and  the  Typeen  river  at  Cochin.  One-third  of  this 
tract  is  covered  by  water,  and  more  than  half  the  rest  by  cocoanut 
trees  :  it  is  eaaentially  the  land  of  tiffi  fisbermen^  and  along  it  went 
the  only  road  low  casta  men  might  use  in  olden  times :  here  veiy  few 
Brahnians>«nd.  no  Namboories  will'  readier,  uiileB»  attochal  to  apalace 
or  a  pagoda. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  low-lands,  or  the  plaim,  are  the  portion 
lying  between,  the  backwater  and  the  hilla  :  ^icfa,  instead,  of  being 
aandy,  are  more  commonly  either  alluvial,  or  composed  of  laterite,  and 
intersected  in  many  places  by  rivecsi  This  portion  of  the  State  is 
more  holy  than  either  the  maritime  or  hilly  districts. 

The  BiUi/  portion^or  the  Qhaute,  are  nearly  covered  by  magnifi 
cent  jun^es,  mostly  upon  a  granite  formation.  Here  the  tiger  and 
cheetah)  the  bear  and  the  elephant,  dispute  with  man  his  claim  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  f  oresta.. 

KutinteatUir  ia.  the  division,  to  the  south-east,  of  a  triangular 
figure,  having  a  circumference  of  about  fiS  miles,  and'  comprehending 
a  Bup^£ciea  of  63^  squaM  miles,,  but  Jitde  outlying  qrats  pertain- 
ing to  it^  increase  ita  siae  to  SOj.  "Die  asi>ect  of  this  district  ia  va- 
ried, and  its  capad^  voy  great  :  it  presents  a  series  of  minute 
chains  of  sta^  slopes,  much  overgrown  with  thick  stunted 
jungle,  whilst  aboat  one-third'  is  cultivated..  The  intermediate 
valliee  and  flat  anifaces  haire  nearly  tFO-thirds  under  cultivatioii, 
half  Irang  riee,  and  the  other  cocoa-nut  pl^^t^tions. 

This  division  cotdains  five  sub-divisions,  fPiviiertiaJ,  of  about 
equal  size,  iaclnding  detached  places,  viz.,  Kunnoe^r,Keendacnrray, 
Nettur, EmacoUiKn,  and  VuUarapnUay,  compriseova  99  villages. 
The  whole  contains  aboiit  23^)00  productive  tree^  1'be  moat 
remarkable  place  Is  Tripoonterah  fTeereeimneyHiorayj^  u!**  principal 
residence  of  H.  H.  the  Rajah,  and  nine  miles  east  of  Cochin.  XThongh 
denominated  a  fort,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall  witit  B"'*** 
at  each  entrance,  it  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  offering 
tance  to  a  foe,. 


"  8T13l-DECO£i.TniO"    FEIM. — THl  tAUtCS.  3 

« In  tlie  distarees  which  followed  the  great  war  *  a  Brahman 
"  came  to  Ehristna  and  Aijona,  compluning  of  the  loss  of  hia  nine 
"  children.  Khristna  was  silent,  but  Aijuna  hearing  the  Brah- 
"  man's  wife  was  Hkelf  soon  to  become  a  mother,  gnaranteed  t^e  life 
"  of  the  forthcoming  infant,  even  hy  himsell,  if  necessary,  entering 
"  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yama,  to  save  its  existence.  Khristna 
"  ranked  Aijnna  iw  hie  raah  promise,  «id  then  took  him  to  Vai- 
"  conf  ha,  where  the  Bndiman'a  tune  diildren  were  found  seated  is 
"  Lnchsmi's  lap.  They  were  brought  back  to  earth  in  a  celeatial 
"  car,  and  (les<»nded  at  Tripomter^  which  was  set  apart  as  a  holy 
"  pliioe,  in  the  fifty  first  day  ot  the  Cali-ynga." 

Once  a  year,  ten  daya  before  the  Ohnam,  (about  the  middle  of 
Anguat,)  the  Rnjah  goes  in  state,  wearing  his  star,  and  attended  by 
all  his  native  ofiBcials,  from  one  palace  to  the  other.  TliiB  feast  ie 
called  the  Uttnm  Ckumium,  MaL  or  tJiat  of  "  star  decorating." 
It  is  said  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  tjie  day  wben  the  first 
Cochin  Rtyoh  entered  into  possession  of  bis  Malabar  dominions. 

The  palace  (  Colgtatm,)  is  n  curious  pile  of  old  boildings,  entirely 
of  native  architecture :  its  small  windows,  namw  stairs,  low  paasages, 
and  confined  yards,  are  very  differenrtly  formed  to  European  ideas 
of  comfort.  In  some,  rooms,  doora,  and  large  glass  windows,  have 
evidently  been  introdaced  at  a  later  date,  than  the  erection  of  the 
building.  A  gitard  is  stalioBed  at  the  gate,  widun  which  no  low 
caste  person  may  enter,  A  covered  poesage  reaches  from  the  palace 
to  the  gateway,  but  a  screen  or  scarkt  curtain  prevents  any  poaaer- 
by  from  being  able  to  gaze  within.  The  entrance  ball  is  eqnarej 
and  leads  directly  into  the  room  where  tlie  Rtgah  daily  tTansacts 
business  and  receives  visitors.  At  one  end  is  a  swinging  silver 
cot  and  an  almirah  fuQ  of  boolcs,  whikt  [nctnres  adorn  the  walls. 
On  the  oi^waite  side  of  tlie  road  is  a  handsooie  reception  ball, 
bnlit  by  the  Dutch,  eonasting  of  two  -vtry  fine  rooms,  of  elegant 
proportions,  and  wall  lighted  by  means  of  large  |^aaed  windows. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  is  a  small  bazaar  fPiUaJ, 

into  wMeh  no  person  below  the  rank  of  a  Kair  may  enter.    (Naldve 

Christiana  are  admissible.)    There  %t  also  a  pagoda  having  a  fine 

tank  and  a  laige  Ootoopamth  where  any  firtdimans,  should  tney 

*  Jfdctouie  JfMMcripejt,  Bwk^Ko.  S.  Couatermaii  S99. 
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desire  it,  may  be  gntnitously  fed ;  another  is  also  situated  ciuse  to 
the  Fort.  A  Cburch  stands  oatdde,  ia  which,  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Syrians  officiate  at  diffemt  times,  and  about  two  miles  to  the 
sonth  ifl  a  hiU  vpon  which  the  Bajah  poseeesea  a  btmgalow. 

The  Cbriatian  Church  mentioned  as  being  exterior  to  the  walls 
is  Bix^  feet  Ung,  and  twenty-five  wide,  Abont  one-third  of  its 
length  is  encloied  by  a  railing  or  screen.  The  oeiling  is  divided  into 
litde  eqaaree,  in  which  angels'  faces  are  represented  :  at  the  altar 
is  a  large  fram^  with  paintingB  in  its  variovs  compartments,  intond- 
ed  to  illuBtrate  New  T«atameHt  scenes.  Thene  is  a  large  cross  in 
front  of  its  west  entrance,  and  close  by  «  box  for  Ae  reception  of 
alms  for  the  poor :  new  to  tliis  is  a  stone  font,  and  holy  water  in  a 
recess  l^  the  door.  About  one  mile  from  Tripoonterah,  at  Cnrrin- 
gacheny,  is  a  Syrian  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Qeoige,  within  which 
may  be  se«i  a  reproseatstion  cf  "Ood  the  Father;"  there  ore  no 
images,  bat  wreral  crosses.  At  tbo  west  entrance  is  a  place  for 
receiving  alms  of  rice  or  oil 

Kuimeeanfir  is  the  largest  sub-division,  avd  coutainji  a  small  pa- 
lace OS  well  as  a  pagoda  :  scatt«red  over  tbe  northern  portion  of 
this  oulMlivieion  are  several  small  bazaars  :  in  that  at  Mulienthwnitti 
b  a  large,  square  Church.  TheProverty  (sub-division)  of  Nettur,  lying 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  rich  in  cnltivation,  gardeni,  and  in- 
habitants. The  Candenaad  Church  is  much  decorated,  and  about 
one  mile  from  it  is  that  of  Diamper,  or  Udiamper,  where  Menezes 
held  his  celebrated  Synod.  A  picture  of  Sir  F.  Drake  long  graced 
its  wall^  placed  close  to  the  croas.  Another  remarkable  one  was  a 
wcHuan  confesaing  her  aiMS,  and  the  devil  crouching  at  her  elbow. 

EmacoUum  (YemaeoUamj  is  perhaps  tbe  most  important  sub- 
division, and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  tiie  seat  of  the  Native  Qovenunent 
Here  is  tbe  Deran's  (Prune  Minuta-)  Cuteheny,  where  ^e  records 
(not  at  Tripoonterah)  u«^ept.  The  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  Com- 
mercial Agent,  and  other  Officials,  siM  IroBsact  their  buainean  here, 
(te  a  line  with  the  Cuteheny,  to  the  north,  is  the  Jail  where  half  tbe 
prisoiun  are  kept,  and  a  little  further  on  tbe  Rush's  Hospital,  raised 
by  Rama  Vurmah,  Bi^ah  of  Cochin.  The  ori^nol  building  was 
ccHistnicted  in  184S,  and  opened  on  August  14th  of  that  year  : 
^[ain  it  was  enlai^ed  in  lij51,  and  again  as  well  as  being  tiled,  in 
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^859.*  All  these  edifices  face  the  backwater,  irom  wLich'^they 
are  divided  by  a  road  imd  a  slight  expanae  of  gniBs. 

The  backwater,  dotted  with  islands,  la  here  nearly  two  nulee 
across  :  w4ul«t  sea-warda,  or  to  the  westward,  ia  the  town  of  Cochin  i 
a  little  to  its  north  U  perceiToA  the  opening  of  the  Vypeen  river, 
u-ith  Vypaen  itself,  nearly  imbedded  in  trees.  To  the  W-  N.  W.  is 
the  klaud  «f  Balghntt;  (I^^ehurra),  on  which  is  a  bnnga- 
Iaw,  where  the  Britisli  Hesident  lives  when  at  Cochin,  and 
OB  the  siunmit  of  one  of  the  highest  trees  is  a  flag  staff,  from 
which  fleato  the  Britjah  euaign,  when  H.  M.'a  iHepresentative  is 
present.  A  short  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  EmacoUtim  Cut- 
eheny  is  an  upstairs  durbar  room,  rarely  made  use  of :  it  is  a  fine 
building,  of  modem  construction.  There  is  a  Travellers'  Bungalow, 
also  a  stiagglnig  village  and  bazaar,  containaug  rather  a  large  popula- 
tion, who  are  mostly  Christiou,  (many  of  them  being  fishermen,)  but 
Jews  and  Ktmkamea  also  reside  there.  Them  are  two  Boman 
CaUidic  Churches,  one  for  Enropeans  and  Enrasiaus, '  and  the  other 
for  natives :  although  close  togeUier,  one  is  add  to  be  situated  at 
KomdiaUay,  the  other  at  Unjikaimnl  (meaning  literally  "  five  nobles," 
-or  chieftains  holding  landed  property).  These  names  aresaid  to  be 
.d«ived  from  five  petty  chiefs,  all  of  whom,  in  ancient  times,  had  a 
share  of  Emacolluin. 

Vullarapnlly  is  a  highly  cultivated,  populous,  and  beaxtfol  little 
toritoiy,  lying  along  the  northern  book  of  the  Purreeaar  river,  which 
neoily  suixounds  it  This  is  a  portion  of  the  AUungaad  district, 
obtained  by  the  Travancore  lUjoh  about  1762,  at  which  period  this 
small  spot  was  letained,  and  on  it  stands  tjie  palace  of  one  of  the 
eldest  Tundutraas,  or  Ladies  of  the  Cochin  Blah's  family.  Passing  up 
the  Purreeaar  river,  above  the  much  frequented  sanitarium  of  Alwaye, 
is  fiheiwuirah,  wfacrellie  Cochin  Ba]&h  has  jnst  completed  a  hand- 
Bume  palace^  close  to  the  remoina  c^  a  iormer  one.  It  is  sitnat«d  on 
the  tnt>w  of » low  slope  that  overlooks  the  stream.  Not  far  distant 
is  a  ChristJan  village  and  Church :  and  near  to  this  stands  a  pagoda 
4it  some  note,  in  the  vicinity  of  vUch  the  Swinging  Featmd  {2'hoo- 

•  In  Lhe  Er«t  aleven  yean  2,008  in-paiienls  were  treated  oiid  dieted 
wUhln  this  boapltal,  and  SUOO  rrodTed  sdvtceaud  medicfne  lu  oat  pntitntt. 
Out  of  tboaa  tmt«d,  123  died. 
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htm,  HaL)  ia  annually  celebrated:  when  deluded  Hinda  devotees 
imagine  they  are  proititiating  the  deity  Iff  having  hooka  pused 
through  the  skiu  of  tiieir  backs,  and  thus  being  swnng  around. 

Farther  up  the  river  is  Maliatur,  -with  its  hiU  of  the  Cross 
(Crucemah.)  It  is  considered  by  natives  miraculou,  that  the  timid 
wild  ibex,  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  come  to  this  rocky  place, 
where  uamolested  by  all,  they  sre  regarded  with  wonder,  and  treated 
with  kindness. 

The  Cochin  division  of  the  State  Is  a  maritime  district :  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast  for  twenty  six  miles.  It  includes  on  area  of 
€8}  aquai'e  miles,  nearly  17  of  which  are  under  moist  cultivation, 
21  ore  covered  with  water,  md  the  remainder  by  magnificent  topes, 
gardens,  and  villages,  Tliia  portion  of  the  countij,  carsed  by  the 
Kiahisans,  as  fit  only  for  outcastes,  and  ansnited  for  their  priestly 
race,  unless  Konkanies,  those  compelled  to  attend  a  pagoda,  or 
serve  in  the  Rajah's  Palace,  ia  singolorly  happy  in  ita  natural  pro- 
ductions, perka^  no  portion  of  the  i^ohe  is  richer  in  useful  vege- 
tation :  whilst  the  fish  in  the  sen  and  lasckwaters  sre  innumerable. 
Here  no  tiger  or  wild  beast  can  asaail  the  inhabitants,  very  few 
Mammals,  with  Hm  exception  of  jackalls  and  otters,  haviag  ever 
heea  aeen  along  these  sandy  islands.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
■CocluB,  Slvrria  Anandapooram,  Yypecn,  Muluacaad  ;  and  these 
again  into  forty  four  portioBS  t«naed  Meoriesor  villages. 

The  Cochin  sub-division,  commences  from  tl»  Vypeea  river,  and 
lies  south  of  British  Cochin :  whilst  to  its  east  is  the  Island  of 
Vendoorty,  two  miles  in  length,  and  beliieved,  according  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  divided  from  the  Island  of  Balgliatty  (Ponydctirra), 
which  is  now  more  titaa  a  mile  distant,  by  oaly  a  small  stream. 

It  is  asserted  t^t  a  coeoomut  leaf  fell  iiito  this  stre^,  when  a 
woman,  from  each  Island,  rushed  forward  at  the  same  time  and 
seized  it  :  both  keld  on,  but  at  last  the  TeadoMty  female  let  go, 
and  the  Island  of  Ponyekmra  at  once  drifted  away  from  its  previous 
nughboor  Veudoorty  ;  the  nsMes  of  t^ese  Islands  refer  to  this  legend. 
Ponyekurro,  meaning  "  caxse  oa  this  aide,"  and  Vendoorty,  "  left  on 
that  side." 

Hiis  Island  of  Vendcj^ty  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  formed  a 
portion  of  the  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Cnu,  situated  in 
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the  town  of  Cochin.  The  Dutch  probably  soM  it  to  the  Rajah  oa,  ac- 
cording to  their  record^it  beloi^ed  to  them  in  the  year  1753  :  but 
not  iriien  Codiia  fell  to  the  Bvituih.  It  contains  a  Christian  popu- 
lation and  a  Bomaa  CathoUc  Charcb  oppoute  the'  Canal,  leading  to 
Tripooatemh. 

The  towa  of  Coduir  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
English  :  it  includes  part  of  the  Colvettj  villags,  and  the  Mutten- 
chen^'  bazooTB,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  are  in  the 
NatiTs  Slate.  C1ob»  to  Jew's  Town  is  the  Blah's  Palace,  one  of 
the  two  most  important  which  belonged  to  him,  when  Europeans 
&3t  anived.  About  A.D.  1550  the  Portuguese  bailt  him  the  present 
edifice  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  a»  pEt>brt>l7  additjons  and  altetations 
hare  been  made  since  that  period. 

Sherria  Anandapooram  is  the  most  soutliem  sub-division  of  the 
Cochin  districts  having  a  larger  proportionate  quantity  of  land  un- 
der wet  cultivation  than  either  of  the  otiier  three  proverUes. 

Vypeen,  or  Saypeen,  ( Waipey)  extends  fawn  tiie  river,  which 
divides  it  from  <>>chin,  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayacotta  opening.  Its 
most  southern  portion  is  Britisb  territory  ;  ita  most  northern  now 
belongs  to  Travoncorei^ 

In  1743,  "  the  Paliat  AcheR^  or  free  R^'oh,*  bad  a  residence  at 
"  Chenotta  (Chetmtmungalum),  close  to  Cranganore,  and  was  the 
"free  lord  of  the  Island  of  Vypeen,"  (with  the  exception  of  some- 
gardens  and  lands  situated  a:t  its  southern  extremity,  opposite  to 
Cochin,  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company ;)  "and 
"  some  time  previously  he  had  become  the  ruling  sovereign  of 
"  Manaootta  and  Meoloorcurra,  lying  above  Chetvye  :  also  his 
"  rights  exUnded  over  the  old  kingdom  of  Willior  Wattalta,  above 
"  Parda,  which  was  hardly  mora  than  a  name."  The  Paliat  Achen 
is  Tepresented  as  "  fifty  year&  of  age,  who  speaks  little  but  thinks 
weU." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Vypaen  is,  "  a  place  wliiah  has  arisen 
from  a  swamp  :"  and  there  is  an  et^  called  the  Poothoo  Veppoo,  or 
new  Vjrpeen,  corrasponcUng  to  A..  D.  1341.     Paoli  gives  a  legend 

*  DuUh  Cortmmetil  Bteordt,  1743 .'  but  aUll,  the  FuJiat  Aohen  appeare  to< 
hare  b«ea  in  Rvute  re9p««t»  a  tsbvoI  to  Uie  Cocliin  Bnjoh  and  Lii  Lereditary 
BtiuJMeE* 
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to  the  effect  tliat  in  that  year  the  Vypeeti  river  found  ita  exit  in  the 
aea,  and  Vyi)eeu  ma  formed  :  but  such  ia  impossible,  as  the  river  and 
the  Sinai  Colcliiout,  or  large  expanse  of  barknator,  are  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  and  other  writeisj  as  existing  anterior  to  their  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  Colv,m,  or  Quilon,  which  has  been  as- 
Bcrted  to  have  originated  at  the  building  of  that  city,  ia  proved  by 
tfie  UaeixmU  M.S.S.,  to  have  reference  only  to  a  great  religious 
festival,  when  water  auddenly  filled  the  tank.  The  era  of  Foothoo 
Teppoo,  which  FttoH  mentions,  as  used  in  the  Narrikol  Church,  may 
very  possibly  refer  to  the  origin  of  l^e  first  Christian  Church,  built 
on  the  swampy,  but  sacred,  island  of  Vypeen.  Certainly,  according 
to  the  Kerala  Ulpati,  the  land  from  Vypeen  to  Norrikal,  in  this  year 
was  first  taxed,  as  being  in  a  fit  state  for  cultivation,  whieh  it  was 
not  previously. 

'  Beyond  Vy])een  is  Crua  Mirabile  or  the  Wonderful  Cross,  a  small 
wooden  Church  on  the  bants  of  an  estuary,  formed  by  the  backwater 
and  erected  there  after  the  ancient  Church  became  submerged.  There 
is  a  sandy  ridge  to  its  south,  now  frequently  only  05  feet  wide,  over 
which  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  continues 
strongly,  for  some  time  before  the  freshes  are  well  down :  people 
have  often  been  apprehensive  of  the  formation  of  a  new  opening 
here,  which  laight  cause  the  overflow  of  all  the  low  inland  paddy 
fields,  besides  ruining  the  Cochin  out  let.  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  the  name  of  this  Church;  one  being,  that  here  the 
Portuguese  cross  was  planted,  as  a  symbol  that  they  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  country;  and  another,  that  St.  Thomas 
knded  here,  and  reared  the  cross  himself.  The  next  village  is 
MaJliapooram  (Mulhj  j>aiigTtm,)  to  which  pertains  aflag  staff  of  the 
Cochin  native  Government,  and  a  Master  Attend  ant.  A  sandy  ridge 
Bear,  is  known  as  "  the  old  bar,"  and  probably  a  river  once  found  its 
exit  here.  At  2^  miles  distance,  W,  N.  W.,  is  the  pagoda  of  Yellum- 
gnnnapuUay,  celebrated  for  an  annual  festival  held  there;  whilst  IJ 
miles  to  its  north,  is  Narrikal  (A'Aarica),  a  Christian  village,  conaisb- 
ing  of  a  street  running  east  and  west,  terminated  by  a  church.  A 
small  palace  and  pagoda  arc  situated  to  the  north.  The  sea  is  here 
smooth  through  the  entire  year,  owing  to  a  "  umd  bank"  that  breaks 
the  force  of  the  waved. 
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There  are  several  other  small  villages  of  no  note,  until  P&Uiport 
{Pailipurant,  or  iltinnajiaad)  is  reached.  Here  is  a  huly  pagoda, 
wliere  trials  by  crocodile  ordeals  took  place,  after  the  prisoner  bad 
bijea  3wom  before  the  iduL  Just  to  tiie  north  of  this  is  a  ditch  divid- 
ing the  Cochin  territory  from  the  Brltinh  aod  that  of  Travaneore,  this 
ditch  is  probably  a  remnant  of  the  "  Travaneore  lines."  The  ground 
from  here  to  the  Ayacotta  opening  was  pondtascd  along  with  the 
Cranguiore  fort,  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  Travaneore  state.  In  1743 
this  territory,  aa  already  observed,  was  under  the  free  lord  Paliat 
AchetL  The  Cochin  State  claims  it  as  theirs,  bat  it  is  also  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  Paroor,  when  that  State  fell  to  the  share  of 
Travaneore  in  17C3,  but  they  did  not  obtain  possession  of  this  out- 
lying place,  because  the  Dutch  held  it  as  their  own.  To  the  north, 
and  close  to  this  ditch,  is  the  Polliport  I^tzaretto,  or  Leper  af^lum : 
it  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands,  are  Brititih  property.  Origi- 
oally  a  Portngueae  building,  erected  aa  a  Syrian  CoUe^  in  1587,  it 
wastumedby  the  Dutch  to  its  present  use.  The  number  of  patients 
they  maintsined  there  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  their  rule,  averaged  less 
than  ten :  now  there  are  usually,  above  forty.  Next  to  this  is  a  fine 
church,  where  the  feast  of  the  "  Virgin  Mary"  is  annnally  held  with 
great  pomp :  it  is  said  that  an  oil  painting  of  her  floated  over  the  sea, 
and  appeared  off  the  shores  of  Palliport  A  short  way  to  the  north 
is  a  comfortable  house,  and  close  to  it  a  small  octagon  tower,  built 
by  the  Portuguese,  to  command  the  neighbouring  backwater  : 
xnthin  tiiis  building  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  Uuluacaad  sub-division  ia  compo.sed  of  ten  small  islands  in 
the  backwater,  most  of  which  Eire  under  wet  cultiyation.  The  Bri- 
tish Residency,  as  already  stated,  is  situated  on  Balgbatty  (Fonyt- 
kurra),  one  of  the  ten,  2^  miles  from  the  Cochin  flagstaff.  The 
position  of  this  house  is  delightful,  and  its  construction  very  superior : 
whilst  from  its  njistairs  verandah  a  most  picturesque  view  is  ob- 
tainable. About  these  islands,  multitudes  of  docks  are  reared,  which 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Cochin.  Ramanthoorty,  or  Candle  island,  was 
formerly  a  great  resort  for  smugglers,  hut  is  now  rented  by  the  Ra- 
jah's Oovenmient  Moorakumpard  is  another  island  in  tlie  back- 
water, the  property  of  a  Native :  or  rather  the  water  was  so,  where 
the  land  now  is.      He  has  for  twenty  years  the  right  to  any  portion 
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wliere  the  water  does  not  exceed  the  dept)i  of  ft  ky-lcole,  or  a  boat- 
man's bamboo,  of  about  three  fathoma'  length.  He  aub-lets  any  part 
to  whoever  will  undertake  to  fill  it  in :  the  amount  of  space  ia  one 
thousand  koles,  by  400  ;  for  which  he  paya  ttin  rupees  yearly  rent, 
and  at  the  tenuination  of  each  20  years,  it  is  to  be  re-adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

The  Cranganore  {Kodungaloor)  division  has  been  the  scene  of  most 
momentous  changes  in  times  gone  by :  here  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
obtained  footings  uid  fonnded  towns  before  the  Portuguese  lauded  in 
India.  Here  the  QoTemment  of  the  Permauls  was  held,  here  it  flour- 
ished and  decayed.  On  this  spot  the  Portuguese  fort  was  raised  in 
1523,  and  they  contemplated  at  first  making  it  the  seat  of  their  cliief 
power  in  Malabar.  Here  fell  the  Portuguese  might  to  Dufajh  prowess, 
whilst  Cochin  still  continued  in  their  possession.  Here  the  I>utch  had 
to  sell*  their  fort  and  territory  to  a  Native  Prince,  before  the  British 
would  fire  a  shot,  to  hold  back  the  victoiious  Tippoo.  Now  it  is  a  ruin, 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  with  but  one  sohtary  tower  overhanging  tlie 
broad  expanse  of  the  river,  which  rolls  on  slowly,  but  deeply,  beneath. 
Its  old  moat  is  the  resort  of  the  crocodile  and  paddy  bird,  and  its  once 
well  used  streets  resound  no  more  to  human  tread.  The  solitary 
stranger,  perhaps,  disturbs  a  snake  in  his  path,  or  an  owl  in  tiie 
dense  overhanging  trees,  but  rarely  a  mortal  will  meet  his  eye. 
Cranganore  fort  is  utterly  and  entirely  deserted. 

The  line  of  the  Rajahs  of  Cranganore  (the  Native  town  of  tliis 
name  is  some  considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  the  fort,) 
who  are  Schatiiyaa,  ia  still  extant :  they  found  their  claim  to  this  terri- 
tory as  having  been  granted  to  their  family  by  Shayrum  Pennaul,  the 
chief  of  whose  guard  was  their  ancestor.  Their  right  to  regal 
authority  they  have  long  been  forced  to  waive,  either  before  the 
superior  power  of   the    Cochin    Rajah.-I-  or  that   of  the  Samorin. 

■  In  the  DuCcA  Seeordi  f<ir  1743,  it  is  eiprewly  stated:  thti  Cmngnnore 
territor;  owed  obedience  to  the  Dutch  Company,  and  wa«  aat  imder  ^e  Ka- 
j^  of  Cocbin.  That  they  obtained  this  territory  by  a,  treaty  of  ]>«ace  iaa<li- 
witli  the  Samorin,  December  17th,  1717,  bat  they  allowed  the  lieu  of  the  Crau- 
ganore  Rajatu  to  continue  u  their  vaaaals. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  1792,  unauccessfully  laid  claim  before  the  Bri- 
■  '    "         'sHonera,  to  the  wliole' island,  called  b^  Eu™iie,iu»,  Chetwye  (iWa- 
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Cmnganore  fort  ia  N.  N.  W.  18  miles  distant  from  OochJn.  This 
territory  comprehends  an  area  oE  18|  square  miles,  and  is  well 
covered  with  oocoanut  plontatioas  Bnd  rice  lands,  though  some  por- 
tion is  merely  a  sandy  track  It  contuus  a  celebrated  pagoda,  dedi- 
cated to  Bhagavadi,  where  there  ia  a  door  apparently  of  stone,  but 
fixed  in  a  half-opened  powtioa  A  tradition  is  attained  to  this  and 
believed  in  by  both  Hindna  and  Christiana,  which  asserts  that  St. 
Thom&i  and  Bhagavadi  held  a  discussion  at  Falliport,  about  the  res- 
pective merits  of  the  Christian  and  Hindu  religions.  Arguments 
waxed  warm,  and  Bhagavadi  considering  it  beet  to  cease  further  dis> 
cuasions,  decamped,  and  jumping  across  the  Cranganore  river,  made 
straight  for  the  pagoda.  St.  Thomas  not  to  be  outdone,  rapidly 
gave  chase,  and  just  as  Bhagavadi  got  in«de  the  door,  the  Saint 
reached  its  outiude,  and  setting  his  foot  between  it  and  the  door 
poet,  prevented  ita  closing, :  there  they  both  stood,  until  the  door 
turned  to  stone,  one  would  not  allow  its  being  opened,  nor  the 
other  permit  its  being  shut. 

At  tiiia  pagoda  the  feast  of  Baranee  is  held  in  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  Nairs  and  other  Sudiss  offer  up  cocks  to  Bhsgava- 
di,  beseeching  immunity  from  severe  djsennco  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Near  it  is  another  pagoda,  to  which  the  Konka- 
nies  and  the  higher  caates  resort  for  devotional  pnrpoBes.  The 
number  of  devotees  who  come  long  distances  to  Cranganore  is 
remarkable  :  even  the  road  to  eternal  bliss  in  some  portions  of 
Travancore  ia  said  to  pass  through  this  temple.*  A  large  pagoda 
sacred  to  luppen,  the  Hindu  deity  of  the  country,  stands  on  a  hill 
near  Cottayam  :  in  it  the  Hindu  god  luppen,  and  the  Mohomedan 
Bawa,  are  olilu  objects  of  adoration,  as  it  is  asserted  they  ore 
bosom  friends,  living  in  the  same  place.  From  this  the  pilgrim 
proceeds  to  St  Andrea,  near  Allepey,  on  the  sea  coast,  where  having 
bathed,  prayers  are  offered  at  this  Christian  shrine,  for  St  Andrew  ia 
s(ud  to  have  been,  a  bosom  friend  of  the  other  two  :  finally  he 
proceeds    to     Cranganore,    where   hia   wanderings  are  completed. 

*  III  the  Dulck  Tteardi  it  ii  stated  tliat  Cruigauore  U  d««med  Bpecially 
■wtred,  on  uxwunt  of  ita  having  tMeu  built  whilst  Pnrani  Bams  «m  oa  earth. 
At  Tricboor  it  is  aald  the  lume  KvduHgaloor  U  manly  a  ooiruptlon  of  ^odi  [a 
crore^  Ungian  [the  Indian  Phallus),  oor  (oountry).  In  the  Kodungaloor,  or 
CrangAQore  pogoda,  are  uumeroui  figures  of  the  liugum. 
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There  is  a  fine  upstairs  Cntcherry  ot  Cranganore,  (the  nntive  town) 
situated  in  front  of  the  [ingoda,  which  no  low  caste  man  may 
approach.  There  is  dso  a  good  baziiar.  The  road  towards  the  south 
leads  to  a  palace  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  which  is  about  one  mile 
distant 

Stretching  between  Cranganore  and  Chetnye,  the  island  is  divided 
-  into  three  small  States,  Cranganore  to  tlie  south,  Chetwye  to  the 
north,  and  Paponetty  or  Ayroor  or  Belangainthe  centre.  In  1743 
the  nder  of  Ayroor  was  nephew  to  the  Cranganore  Bajah, 
both  were  stated  "  to  be  poor  princes,  without  any  power.  Ayroor 
"  was  taken  from  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch,  in  1717,  and  settled 
"  upoittheC<»npany,as  were  the  lands  of  Trikouetty,  Aeraltoo,  Aral- 
"  tapala,  Moodele,  Coonnttoo,  and  Pootenbare,  which  last  six  districts, 
"  comprising  ISj  villages,  were  given  by  the  Extra  Councillor  Oeneral 
"  in  Chief,  Willem  Backer  Joojbsz,  as  a  jnvsent  to  the  Rajah  of 
"  Cochin."  Subseqneatly  by  desire  of  tlio  Batavian  Supreme  Oo- 
vemment,  they  were  resumed  ibut  in  accordance  with  fresh  orders, 
contained  in  a  6^wref  fester  from  Batavia,  dated  July  4th,  1740,  they 
were  restored  to  that  Prince. 

The  Kodaehayrte  dirision  consists  partly  of  plaint  and  partly 
of  kilU,  and  is  <tf  a  most  irrc^^uUr  form.  Its  eastern  side  is  bounded 
for  twenty  miles  by  the  Shallacoodee  river,  separaldng  it  for  mnch 
of  this  distance  from  the  Iddiara  and  Noithoad  hiUs,  bel<Higing  to 
Travsncore,  which  last  State  also  possesses  sovereignty  over  the  Al- 
lungaad  district,  which  bounds  it  for  about  twenty  miles  on  the 
south.  Its  arbibvry  lines  of  demarcation  from  other  districts,  and 
also  from  the  Tunnalapuram  talook  of  British  Malabar  on  its  east, 
are  too  comfdicated  to  define.  It  comj^isee  343  square  miles  of 
country,  and  ia  divided  into  four  Proverties,  Kodacboyree,  Faulathin- 
gul,  Thaulaycaad,  and  Koruttee. 

Kodachayree  is  one  of  its  lai^^  sub-divisions,  not  one  twuitieth 
of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In  the  Dutch  Qovemment  records 
for  1743,  it  is  stated,  "  the  lands  ot  the  Kodachayree  petty  Kaimul 
"  lie  between  Paroor,  Cranganore,  the  Cochin  territory,  and  the 
"  ghauts,  and  annually  yield  135  candies  of  pepper,  whilst  the  best 
"  cardamoms  come  from  that  place  :  but  that,  and  the  wax,  are  in 
"  the  bands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  located  at  Ambalacatty,  and  thelt 
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"  C^ef  ia  designated  Archbiahop  of  Cranganore,  his  residence  being 
"  half  a  mile  from  Pootendierra,  in  the  Cochin  territory."  Up  to 
1706  tliis  Kaimol  had  been  nnder  the  Samorin,  he  then  attook  off 
hia  anlJioritf ,  and  joined  himself  to  the  Cochin  faction. 

Amongst  its  few  Tillages  (about  13)  is  seen  the  remains  of  a 
anuU  fort,  once  the  residence  of  a  family  which  exercised  sovereign 
sway  aver  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose  descendants  as  private 
individnala  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sh^lacoodee  is  the  chief  place  in  this  sub-division :  h«re  the  of- 
ficials n^de,  and  the  Raj^  has  also  a  small  palace.  It  is  a  great 
satisfactioa  to  find  a  comparative  absence  of  the  rattan  and  allied 
climbas,  in  these  jungles.  The  small  Ceylon  leech  is  here  a  great 
pest  to  the  traveller.  Shooting,  especially  for  bison,  is  very  good. 
The  Molchers  {a  tribe  of  hill  people)  assert  that  in  the  depth  ol  tjie 
forest  there  is  an  eoormous  tiger,  of  a  white  or  cream  colour,  and 
fuving  yellow  stripes  :  it  is  reputed  to  be  most  ferociooa,  and  its 
destruction  mnch  desired. 

A  few  milee  from  Shallacoodee  ia  Angamale,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Syrian  power  in  Malabar.  Tippoo  laid  this  town  waste  and  de»- 
troyed  the  churches,  but  that  dedicated  to  St,  Qeorge  was  subse- 
quently restored.  Ou  the  banks  of  the  backwater  stands  Tekkah  Pa- 
roor,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  cross  which,  tradition  asserts,  woa 
enetad  by  St  Thomas.     This  Church  was  built  in  1712. 

Fsulathingul  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Kodochayree,  whilst 
Mily  a  seventeenth  part  ia  under  cultivation.  It  oomprisea  eighteen 
villages,  most  of  which  lie  along  its  western  boundary,  or  that  far- 
thest from  the  ghauts.  This  district  is  much  infested  by  elephants, 
rNidering  cultivatiim  difficult ;  other  game  also  abounds.  From  its 
fleets,  a  large  amount  of  timber  is  felled. 

Thanlaycaad  possesses  thirteen  straggling  villages.  It  was  for- 
nmiy  a  wealthy  district,  but  during  the  present  generation  ita  opu- 
leooe  has  vanished,  owing  to  itv  trade  having  declined.  There  is 
good  inland  navigation  as  for  as  this  district.  The  town  of  Auwut- 
tatoor,  with  ita  Urge  pagoda,  is  aaid  to  have  been  one  of  the  32  di- 
vifliona  into  which  Malabar  was  formerly  divided. 

Koruttee  b  the  most  southern  Proverty  of  the  Kodachayree  Di* 
vision :  contaioing  twenty  villages,  and  ia  also  the  must  populous. 
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one-half  being  under  cutliTatiun.    The  most  celebrated  place  with- 
in ita  limits  b  Armanuddee,  where  there  is  a  well  knomi  pagoda. 

The  military  frontier  of  Tmvancore  includes  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
Cochin  territory,  and  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Koda- 
chayree  district.  The  cdebrated  Traviuicore  lines  were  not  of  any 
considerable  strength  :  they  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  crests 
■  of  a  series  of  slopes,  which  were  comiKirBtivety  open,  and  not  remark- 
able for  elevation  or  steepness.  They  commenced  at  Yellnngayree 
to  the  eaatwardof  whichthe hills  weresnpposedtoaSbrd  some  defence  : 
they  then  ext«nded  twenty  four  miles  to  the  weatward,  and  tennina- 
ted  at  Jacotay — a  name  wliich  waa  occasionally  employed  to  designate 
the  whole  work.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  ratJior  strong  embankment 
and  parapet  of  earth  :  the  whole  measuring  at  the  highest  part  al>ove 
fifteen  feet,  bat  tlie  elevation  was  not  always  the  same  :  the  ditch 
was,  generally  speaking,  about  half  that  depth,  and  two  or  three  feet 
broad.  An  Abattis,  composed  of  a  bamboo  hedge,  was  planted, 
which,  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  carefully  preserved,  may  still 
be  seen  flourishing.  Along  its  inner  side  ran  a  broad  and  level  road, 
and  scattered  along  this  at  irregular  intervals  wer«  forty-two  smidl 
works.  The  greater  part  of  these  walls  have  now  been  levelled  by  the 
rains.  Tippoo,  when  he  attacked  them,  first  turned  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, which  was  no  very  difficult  task  ;  but  a  panic  occurring 
amongst  bis  troops,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  for  months 
he  was  kept  outside,  what  be  termed,  "  that  contemptible  wall" 

The  Muhmdapuram  division  ^closes  an  area  of  fifty-two  square 
miles,  bat  twenty-three  and  a  half  more  belraiging  to  it  are  sitnatad 
in  detached  places.  Its  western  portion  is  roost  fertile,  espeirially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kodungaloor  (Cnuiganore)  river  ;  but  little 
waste  ground  is  found  in  the  low  land.i,  where  cocoanut  groves 
abound,  whilst  one-third  of  the  district  is  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion. It  conaiste  of  four  sub-divisions,  Arreepaulim,  Mahapoor- 
cRunum,  Mookundapooram,  and  Poodoocaad,  to  which  may  be 
added  Fitddhanutoulum.  Within  its  limits,  including  ite  de- 
tached portions,  are  fifty  villages,  of  which  Irinyalacodny  is  the 
principal,  containing  many  Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  pagoda,  con- 
sidered peculiarily  }ioly,  which  the  Christjans  are  prohibited  from 
approaching.    A  market  is  held  at  this  place  every  Saturday. 
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The  Yainatnakul  divisiun  lies  south  west  of  Trichoor,  separated 
far  about  J  rd  of  the  distance  by  the  lake,  aud  for  tlie  remainder  by'a 
Bumll  sb«am.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  sixty  six  and  a  half 
square  miles,  but  nearly  a  quarter  of  tliia  is  occupied  by  tbe  lake,  and 
a  qoitrter  of  the  remainder  is  uuder  cuItivutiuiL  The  eastern  portion 
is  uplands,  the  western,  cocoanut  pliuitatiDiis ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  between  tiie  sea  aud  the  lake  is  cultivated.  It  has  four  Pro- 
rerties,  Viunaniakul,  Fayringoatucurra,  Ooraghum,  and  Arruiuboor. 

Fallypnram  is  a  beautiful  little  spot  of  territory  belonging  to  4he 
Btgah  of  Travancore,  who  obtained  it  amongst  the  Parour  luids  :  it 
has  a  raage  of  low  bare  topes,  the  moat  elevated  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  pagoda.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
laJce,  which  forma  its  northern  limits.  Paliypuram  itself  ia  merely 
an  ancient  pagoda,  shaded  by  an  immense  banyan  tree. 

The  ThauUapuUy  division  contains  an  area  of  71^  square  miles, 
and  consists  of  a  succession  of  minut«  choina  of  hills,  or  mtber  slopes, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
four  Provertiea,  Kunumkulumcurray,  Choondul,  Yecaul,  and  Cheu- 
g&ullycotay,  which  include  ninety  four  villages.  Tliaullapnlly  in 
1 743*  was  divided  amongst  four  chiefs  termed  Ainecootty, 
Foonatoor,  Manna-Colam,  and  Kacattoo  :  the  last  died  away,  and  the 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  other  three.  The  Aine- 
cootty Xambudily  was  driven  from  his  country  in  1690,  by  Heii- 
drick  Adriaan  Van  Roede,  who  made  it  a  present  to  the  Samorin, 
who  privately  resold  it  to  its  former  ruler  for  40,000  gold  fnnams. 
In  1743  it  was.  uuder  the  Rnjoh  of  Cochin,  but  the  people  were 
said  to  be  very  fickle  in  their  allegiance,  aud  to  be  one  day  in  favour 
of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  and  the  next  of  the  Samorin.  The  Foonatoor 
chief  owed  allegiance  to  the  Samorin,  but  waa  considered  equally 
inimical  to  him  and  to  the  Bi^jali  of  Cochin  ;  he  carried  on  an  in- 
trigue with  the  French  at  Mahi  for  three  years,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  shake  off  the  Samoriii'a  yoke.  ^anna'Colam 
was  divided  in  its  alleginnce  between  the  Samoriu  and  the  Rt\jah  of 
Cochin,  and  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Ktmomkolumcurray  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  Christian  towns  in  this  part  of  Cochin  :  it 
■  Dtitdi  Ourcramat  S*tordi  of  CocAi'n  H.S.S. 
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is  situated  both  on  the  summit  and  the  declivity  of  a  low  hill,  vhicii 
is  crowned  by  churches  :  amongst  wltich  at  no  great  distance  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  Mission,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  hud  on  March  26th,  1856.  An  English  school,  five  vernacular 
achoola  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  are  attached  to  the  Mission.  A 
distant  view  of  this  town  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  than 
is  realized  on  a  nearer  approach.  It  contains  about  four  hundred 
houses  of  a  better  class,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Sy- 
rians, and  the  remainder  mostly  by  Romo-Syrians.  This  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  hedge,  and  had  two  gates, 
which  have  either  decayed  or  been  destroyed.  There  ia  a  good  ba- 
zaar, all  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  is  procur- 
able, aa  well  aa  many  different  kinds  of  cloths  and  plenty  of  gram, 
some  of  the  neighbouring  British  districts  are  supplied  from  this  ba- 
zaar. A  Travellers'  Bungalow  and  a  Taunah  are  found  here  :  but 
the  Cutcherryis  at  Kukkaad. 

Yecaul  is  a  huge  scattered  village,  the  temple  of  which  prettily 
caps  the  snmmit  of  a  low  isolated  rock.  Chemmunthnlthay  Las  a 
handaome  pagoda,  and  a  population  consisting  ahuoet  entirely  of 
Brahmans. 

Mooloorcnny,  also  colled  Imnand,  ia  a  small  district,  containing 
an  area  of  26J  square  miles.  In  1743  it  was  a  free  lordship,  lying 
close  to  the  Samorin's  territory  :  it  is  said*  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Achens  of  Mannacode,  but  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Paliat  Achen,')'  Dewan  of  Cochin,  who  retained  it  until  1809, 
when,  on  his  rebelling  against  the  British,  it  was  assumed  by  the 
Bajah  of  Cochin,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  Thaullapully  division. 
From  that  period  the  Paliat  Achen'a  family  have  been  pensioned 
out  of  the  funds  ariBtng  from  it.  This  territory  is  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  low  chain  of  hilla,  covered  in  pkces  by  small  jnngle  : 
it  is  pretty  fairly  cultivated. 

The  Trichoor,  or  Trichoowapayroor  division,  has  been  anlyect  to 

many  disputes,  and  iu  1815  permanent  marks  were  erected,  defining 

its  boundaries  from  those  of  the  two  neighbouring  Achens.     Thta 

division    contains   a  superficial   area    of    169   square   miles,   one 

•  Lieutenant  Conarire'  and  Waid't  Ritport. 

t  Athtn  uow  bem  Uie  sigmfioatiiHi  of  Saib  in  oUier  parts  of  India. 
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fifUi  of  which  is  cnltiTatod  with  iradd^ ;  denae  forests  ue 
found  in  this  district,  and  some  of  the  lake  is  also  within  ita  liadta, 
the  surface  of  which  in  the  monUi  of  Aagnst  is  covered  with  &.« 
beautiful  bloBsoma  of  the  sacred  totua,  the  seeds  are  eot^i  and  con- 
aidered  detic&des  by  the  natives. 

The  large  town  of  Tridioor  is  of  great  antit^uity  and  sanctity,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Piireeu  Rama,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
It  has  always  be«i  remarkable  for  its  splendid  pagoda,  and  oolite 
for  the  education  <d  Namhoorie  you^u.  It  is  encompassed  by  a 
diteh  aad  eatthen  rampart,  having  parapeta  of  the  same  material, 
which  were  erected  in  1794,  having  an  elevation  of  from  7  to  13 
feet,  and  a  breadth  of  abont  15  feet,  with  a  ^tch  along  the  outside 
from  8  or  3  feet  deep,  to  10  or  12.  On  its  west  face  it  is  2,485  yards  in 
IcKgtfa:  i>Mfta«ast^  Ifi'ZSi  ite  nortii,  3,100  :  and  on  iU  south,  2860  : 
frfviiig  a  circumference  of  4J  miles.  The  Itiyafa's  palace  may  be  called 
the  citadel  of  Trichoor,  and  is  310  by  200  ywds  :  it  has  somo  bas- 
tions, is  entered  by  two  itrong  gateways,  and  might  be  a  sufficient 
defence  against  cavalry.  As  the  lines,  or  outer  fortifications,  have 
never  been  completed,  it  is  probable  that  either  a  want  of  funds,  or 
a  coBvictics  of  the  inntUity  of  the  undertaking,  induced  the  Bajid) 
to  discontinue  it  It  was  evidently  constructed  to  fortify  the  place 
Against  the  Mysoreans,  should  they  again  descend  on  ibat  portion  of 
India  ;  and  its  commencement  may  have  been  partly  snggeoted  bjr  tlie 
British  Commissioners,  who,  in  1793,  advised  the  native  Princes  to 
Jthake  off  tbeir  all^iance  to  the  Mysoreoans,  if  possible.  Most  of 
the  Chriatian  population  reside  in  a  long  atreet,  near  the  Romo- 
Syrian  Church.  On  the  higiiest  portitm  of  the  town  stands  the 
largest  pagoda,  with  fine  eatraaces — ikhIA,  south,  east,  and  west : 
the  gatesRsys  have  a  great  deal  of  carving  abont  liiem,  witii  pent 
roofs.  The  building  is  an  exceedingly  pietxsesque  object.  There  are 
good  roads  nmning  along  its  four  sides,  and  near  it  are  sever^ 
streets  of  Putter,  or  Fotie  Brakmans,  who  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
lo  mercantile  pursuits.  Should  low  caste  persons  dare  ro  intrude 
into  the  west  end  of  the  town,  amongst  the  reddenoBS  of  the  fai^ier 
ca-<te«,  they  are  liable  to  receive  a  good  beatasf^  and  usually  get  it. 

The  ItHJah's  palate  is  a  rather  commodious  upper  storied  build- 
in  j,  portly  of  EufopGU  wrehitecture ;  it  is  sitoated  on  a  gentle  cleva- 
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tioD,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  n  pictareaque  couuttry,  in  wliich  a 
pctsou  accustomed  to  tJie  sea  coaat  is  struck  by  the  desrtk  of  cocuii- 
uut  trees,  and  tlie  vast  increase  and  luxuriance  of  the  jack  and 
banyaa.  The  Residnkcy,  not  for  distant,  is  by  no  meaaa  a  good 
building,  it  wns  formerly  the  private  house  of  a  coos«nittor  of  for- 
ests, from  wiiom.  it  was  purtdinsed  by  the  Sirkar.* 

The  small  pagoda  c^  Wnirukanodu  is  sitoated  on  a  low  eminence, 
and  Burroonded  by  a  high  wall,  which  coneenls  it  irom  prying  eyes  : 
a  number  of  small  temples  are  Grow4ed  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
The  four  torrete,  marking  its  four  entrances,  are  reputed  to  have 
each  boen  built  by  a  different  prince^  nantely,  the  Ri^ihs  of  Cochin, 
Falghat,  Calicut,  and  Travancore.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  teak 
trees,  wliilst  it  is  imbedded  in,  and  partly  concealed  by,  the  thidt  foli- 
age of  the  wide  spraoding-bsnyan.  Here  also  stands  the^ocred  College, 
where  Namboorie  Brahmins,  who  are  tu  be  ordained  for  the  minis- 
try, leara  to  meditate  for  years  in  nlence  and  solitude.  In  the  month 
of  May  a  large  fesst  is  celebrated,  and  votaries  svnirm  into  the  place. 
Elephants  assist  in  tiio  ceremoiHes ;  and  disputes,  and  even  affrays, 
often  occur,  as  to  which  idol  has  the  right  of  precedence  :  iii  former 
times  swords  were  frequently  drawn  and  blood  shed,  before  this 
question  of  rank  could  be  settled. 

Trichoor  has  a  Zillah  Court  and  a  targe  Jail  as  well  as  a  District 
TaniLoh.  Supplies  can  here  be  readily  procured  by  travellers.  A 
Captain's  Beta<diment  of  two  companies  of  sepays  from  Quilon 
is  stationed  here,  which  gives  oET  a  small  guard  to  ^nacoUnm,  and 
another  to  Tripoonterah.  The  official  residence  of  the  Officer  Com- 
manding wns  formerly  the  bathing  bungalow  of  dte  Rcyah  of  Cochin, 
who  tlins  employed  it  until  the  tank  beoeath  was  desecrated  by  the 
Mahomedans,  who  killed  cows  aitd  threw  them  into  tlie  water  : 
since  which  the  house  has  been  too  jLolluted  for  any  bnt  a  Enru- 
peaii  or  a  very  low  cast«  native  to  live  in  ;  bnt  now,  as  the  troops 
have  been  iocreaaed  to  two  companies,  the  Dewim  purposes  charg- 
ing rent  for  this  polluted  abode,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  re- 
covered its  caste.  Another  house  has  lately  been  b\iilt  for  the 
Licuteoant  The  spot  now  occupied  by  the  barracks  is  said  to  be  the 
site  of  the  house  for  feeding  Brahnuuis :  and  the  small  building 
*  TtM  Cochin  Natm  (TvremaMNf. 
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around  which  the  aepojs  ciean  thdr  arms  of  a  morning,  vaa  the 
centre  of  a  holy  pagoda. 

There  is  an  English  school  h^re,  anpported  by  the  Rajiih, 
but  inferior  to  that  attached  to  the  Protestant  Minion, 
which  has  both  boys  and  giris  as  IxHtrders.  There  is  aim 
a  very  large  Pfotestvit  Charch  sitnated  on  a  rising  hill,  near 
the  high  road,  a  little  way  out  of  Trichoor,  it  was  commenced  in 
1840.  Two  Travellers'  Bungnlowa  are  also  in  Trichoor,  one  near 
the  canal,  in  which  persons  either  going  or  coming  by  bftckwater 
ounnliy  take  up  their  abode  :  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  bnt  more  fitted  for  b^ivelicrs  by  land,  not  being  so  far  from 
the  road. 

IVichoor  is  a  place  of  conaiderable  trade  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cotton  cloth  -is  manufactured  there.  All  the  rice  and  gnuu  from 
Falghat  roost  also  pass  through  this  town,  on  its  way  to  Cochin. 
The  principal  market  day  is  Friday.  The  disease  called  Elcphau- 
tions  rarely  exists  ao  far  inland  aa  this  station,  but  leprosy  is  very 
prevalent  From  June  to  January  cabin  boats  can  go  from  Tri- 
choor to  Cochin,  a  distance  by  water  of  fifty-two  miles : 
whilst  nearly  atl  the  year  round  cargo  boats  can  proceed  by  that 
route,  but  should  the  water  be  low,  pnssengcrs  and  goods  may  travel 
to  Korriapudnam,  by  land  21 J  miles,  where  there  ia  a  good  bunga- 
low, iriiilst  it  is  about  half  way  to  Cochin. 

The  two  large  Christian  villages  of  Amaatcurray  and  Ooloor  are 
near  the  Trichoor  lines:  the  former  S.  W.  one  mjle,  and  1,100 
yards :  the  latter  S.  E.,  3^  miles.  It  ia  curious  to  ride  through 
these  Christian  villages  about  the  time  oF  their  evening  prayers  :  no 
one  is  stirring  in  the  streets,  and  no  sound  ia  heard,  save  the  voicc-t 
of  the  various  houaehoids  raised  in  prayer.  The  village  of  Paunun- 
jayree  is  situated  7J  miles  E.  N.  B.  of  Trichoor,  in  the  midst  of  hill 
scenery,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  this  village  is  a  p.igoda  now 
in  ruins,  but  atiU  bearing  the  name  of  Gooroonaden  XJmblum,  and 
very  celebmt«d  iu  the  annals  of  Malabar.  Close  to  it  is  Futticand, 
where  a  Travellers'  Bungalow  stands  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Trichoor  to  Falghat.  This  place  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  robberies  committed  on  travellers.  The  robbers  cnniu 
down  in  the  woody  pass,  seized  their  booty,  and  rapidly  docamiied. 
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It  is  now  a  celebrated  place  amongst  sportsmen,  as  tnrge  game  is 
found  in  abnndance,  witliin  aa  hem's  walk  of  th«  bungalow.  It  in 
necessary  to  tak«  a  guide,  as  a  Eun^nan  is  very  liaUe  tj  lose  lii» 
rood  in  these  foresbt,  and  in  that  case  would  probably  never 
be  hewd  of  again.  The  Botatdnt,  and  Zoologist,  would  find 
liis  time  fully  occupied  here  amidst  the  most  beautiful  sccuery, 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  (UnoDgBt  which 
numvous  Bpeaea  of  magmficent  trees  and  ferns  flouri^  in  ri^ 
profucdon.    This  district  contains  many  large  villages. 

The  Chat^ytkurraif  division  is  a  frontiw  one,  divided  from  Ma- 
labar 1^  tJie  Pooneear  river  :  it  contains  an  area  of  167J  square 
miles,  about  25  being  under  wet  cultivation,  and  12  with  dry  ^ftin  : 
thirty  nulee  of  it  are  plain  slopes,  Uie  reminder  IdDs  and  f<»eetB.  It 
is  divided  into  the  Pioverties  <A  Cbaylay^nntay,  Pullianoor,  Hut- 
chat,  and  Mtmednthecottay,  containing  47  villago.  Wanrokkun- 
chaiiy  is  about  8}  miles  from  T^chow,  on  the  rood  to  Sheranoor. 
There  is  a  small  neat  palaoe  on  the  south  bank  oi  tke  river,  and  also 
an  Ootooporrah  about  l^miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  this,  ^tthefootof  tiie 
high  hilt  d  U^umalla  is  a  stone,  on  the  road  to  Pnllay&oor,  at  the 
temple  in  irtiicfa  fJacea  ye^y  festival  is  lidd  to  t^e  household  dei^ 
fA  the  Btyahs  <rf  Cochin,  who  are  unable  to  attcood  it  because  unless 
crowned  (which  th^  now  never  are)  they  eanitot  pass  this  stone. 

The  Chittoor  division  is  insulatad  by  the  British  Talooks  of 
Malabar  and  CMmbatoie^  It  is  16  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  has  a  metfiom  breadth  of  eight  miles,  with  an  area  of 
116  square  miles ;  eleven  being  of  wet  cultivation,  fifteen  of  dry,  and 
about  t«a  of  pitun  elopeo. 

Althou^  the  whole  of  the  Cocdiin  State  has  now  been  mentioned, 
two  places  bdoo^Dg  to  TVavancwe  require  notice,  which  once  formed 
portiMis  <rf  Cochin. 

Passing  up  the  rim  towaids  AJwaye  is  Ytrapdy,  the  seat  of  th« 
Carmelite  MissitHi  in  theee  parts  :  it  is  utnated  on  the  left  bonk  of 
the  river,  9  miles  N.  £.  of  Cochin,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
river's  edge,  and  only  slightly  nused  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  A 
number  of  cocoanut  trees  partially  conceal  its  massive  walls.  The 
buildings  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  Church  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1673,  when  the  island  on  which  it  now 
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Btanda  was  destitute  both  of  honaes  ami  cultivatiun,  And  formed  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  tlie  Rajali  of  CWiin.  The  building  consists 
of  three  etraight  ]Mles  of  maaonr]',  all  of  which  (excepting  the 
Church)  aie  two  or  three  stories  high :  tliair  extremities  face  the 
river's  bank.  A  passage  along  the  centre,  from  north  to  south, 
fonns  a  communicatioa  between  variotu  pnrta.of  the  structure.  Tlie 
CSinrch  is  utuated  at  the  northern  aid  of  tbe  building,  and  ia  a 
niiniataie  rqireseotation  of  St.  Peter's  »t  Boma  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  ezqoimte  littie  building  in  this  put  of  India.  In  its  voriona 
chapels  are  nide  emUems  oi  aunts,  and  pictures  of  rather  a  primi- 
Ijve  desciiptiML 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building,  at  its  east  end,  is  a 
school  where  about  twenty  native  scholars  reside,  divided  into  two 
classes.  Their  appearance  gives  the  impression  of  extreme  content- 
ment, ^ntor  school  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and  their  cota  ore 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  same  apartment,  serving  as  seats  by 
day,  and  couches  by  night  The  books  from  whi^  they  are  educat- 
ed are  dttter  in  the  Latin  or  Malayalim  tongues.  At  the  euateru 
end  of  the  some  pile  of  buildings  is  the  refectory,  the  upper  room 
being  apitfopnated  by  the  Vicar  and  the  other  Eluropeans  ;  and  the 
lower  by  the  native  Clergy,  who  also  live  in  this  range. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinct  library,  but  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  or  Kshop,  possesses  some  exceilent  works,  and  others 
espedally  tiiose  written  by  IJie  Carmelite  Frion,  may  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  rooms.  Bome  Protestant  works  ore  scattered  about,  labelled 
"  hwetical,"  but  they  do  not  ^pear  to  be  probibitod. 

The  Bishop  and  tbo  Eun^>ean  Cannelites  are  dressed  in  suits  of  a 
cbocobte  colour,  the  native  Clei^  in  Mock,  and  those  under  Gain- 
ing in  whit&  Their  mode  of  life  appears  very  simple,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  native  mind  is  no  doubt  good. 

The  private  rooms  of  the  Bishop  are  neaiiy  as  {^ain  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Altogether  a  visit  to  this  place  gives  an  impression  that 
tiieea  men  could  only  leave  their  country  and  their  friends  to  toil  in 
comparative  poverty  anongat  strangers,  and  lay  their  bones  in  a 
forrign  land,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  their  cause  was  a  right- 
eous one.  The  amount  they  receive  from  Europe  is  said  to  bo  only 
12,000  francs  a  year,  or  about  five  thousand  Bupcca,  with  wbicli 
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tliey  have  to  support  all  thuir  establisLiueuts,  aasUted  partiy  hf 
tlioir  coiigtegatioD3. 

Not  far  from  Vcmpoly,  on  the  way  to  Alwaye,  and  close  to  the 
luii-jiii  oE  the  same  aide  of  the  river,  is  a  cavern,  termed  "  (Ae  liaiU's 
moiitli .-"  it  in  »bouE  three  feet  high,  but  is  s^d  to  be  bo  full  of  siiokcj 
And  hats,  thftt  no  one  ^ill  venture  to  oXploro  it. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Verai)jly  is  Always,  situated  about  twenty 
iiiilea  from  the  town  of  CooMu,  and  about  two  miles  below  Sherwui- 
r.th,  uh'eady  mentioned,  in  the  Emacollum  diviaion.  It  stands  on 
tlie  bauka  of  a  river,  and  Is  usoally  reached  by  boat,  although  there  is 
:i  rOiid  leading  to  it  from  Emacollum.  It  is  a  tract  of  consider* 
iiblc  si2e  dotted  with  about  twenty  bungalows,  to  which  during 
the  hot  mouths  of  April  and  May,  many  persons  retiro,  both  to  es- 
cape from  the  heat  of  Cochin,  and  e:yoy  the  bathing.  The  Eiuo- 
puan  houses  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  natives  form  encamp- 
uicnts  u;ion  the  sanda  :  some  persons  even  remain  there  all  the  year 
round.  The  watoeis  believed  to  have  medicinal  virtues,  and  to  re- 
move the  ill  effects  of  prickly  heat,  boila,  and  even  to  reduce  ele- 
lihantiasli,  or  rather  this  disease  is  not  indigenous  as  far  ijiland  as 
tills  fertile  s^Mt,  where  coffee  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  pepper  vine 
nourishes.  Cochin  is  supplied  with  drinking  water,  either  from  Al- 
iraye  or  from  a  place  opposite  Verapoly.  Much  of  the  butter  also 
is  obtained  from  this  district :  the  natives  here  make  good  baskets, 
and  a  variety  of  pretty  little  chUdren's  toys  of  basket  work  :  besides 
umbrellas,  {iodai.  Mai.)  of  palmyra  leaves. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  sanitarium  of  Cochin,  fmm  tlie  ad- 
vent of  Europeans  to  India  ;  being  mentioned  as  sucli,  Ix'th  in  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,,  who  probably  used  the 
.same  primitive  style  of  bathing  houses,  as  are  now  iu  existence,  viz., 
bamboos  fixed  into  the  water  at  intervals,  with  mata  tied  round  them, 
from  wliioli  a  covered  passage  of  the  some  materials  leads  up  to  the 
hoiwe.  The  sands  of  the  river  are  excessively  fine  and  smooth.  An 
oljservfttory  was  kept  up  here  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  :  and  there 
U  a  Traveller's  Bungalow,  of  an  inferior  description ;  as  well  as  a 
Ptesidency,  of  wldch  the  less  said  the  better.  The  bonks  of  the  river 
arc  rather  high  and  embellished  with  most  beautiful  trees,  that  in 
the  hot  months  are  often  cjvered  with  blossoms ;  whilst  magiuficent 
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buttertlice  and  binls  of  gni^ms  plmnitge,  arc  seen  in  cve>7  direc- 
tion. Tills  stream  n-liicli  is  niiptreiitly  both  very  g^itle  and  sli.illoiv, 
has  nntinppily  becii  the  accuc  of  seventl  fatal  accidents  to  Kiim- 
poaiis  wldlat  bathing;  na  at  n  nhort  ilistiuice  to  the  south  there  ':>.  it 
ruck,  aronnd  which  are  aome  bolea  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

In  the  Cocliia  State  tlie  number  of  remnrbtble  haililiii^i  'a  e.\- 
ceediogiy  small,  such  as  there  are,  gen(.-rally  iire  dedicated  to  religiuun 
puqKHies,  and  lutve  been  already  named  :  the  remainder  may  be  sum- 
med up  OS  follows.  There  are  some  old  ruins,  the  remains  of  pago- 
das, near  the  old  Fort  of  Crongiutore,  also  in  rains,  and  one  spot  is 
pointed  out  aa  beiug  the  residoice  of  the  Pemiauls,  when  tbey  wui-e 
governors  of  Malabar.  At  Irinyolcoday  is  a  temple,  the  chief  of  whicli 
is  asunuyassie,  who  must  be  nominated  from  certain  fiuuiliett.  He 
enjoys  considerable  unmuuities,  and  when  he  goes  out,  is  preceded 
by  a  lamp  and  sword,  and  has  all  tlie  insignia  of  supremo  authority. 
He  acknowledges  no  sujierior,  and  will  reside  in  the  presence  of  mi 
Prince.  He  wat«heA  ovor  the  temple,  su|ieriii tends  tU  ministeri.-il 
and  lay  concerns,  sees  to  its  revenues,  and  overlooks  its  expenditure. 

The  Ootooparraha  have  already  been  several  times  mentioned. 
In  some  places  a  portion  of  the  jtagoda  is  used,  in  lieu  of  erecting 
a  separate  building..  They  were  originally  instituted  for  pilgrim 
Brahmans,  and  even  now  a  mle  exists,  that  unless  detained  by  sick- 
ness, no  one  may  take  more  than  two  diiya'  fond  in  the  same 
estaUishmcnt.  In  Trarancore  tlier«  are  many  more  of  these  Ootoii- 
imrrahs  tliau  in  Cochin,  fur  no  Namboorie  Brahman  will  reside  in 
the  fomner  State  although  the  Rajahs  have  in  vain  tried  by  every 
means  ui  their  power,  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  But  the  easto  of 
the  reigning  family  (Xnir)  is  too  low  to  suit  the  bigoted  arrogance 
of  these  ffamboories,  who  consequently  [inifer  livingiu  the  doniinion.s 
of  the  Sehntriya  Prince  of  Cochin  where  however  they  are  m^t 
ne.irly  so  pampered.  3Iany  of  the  pagoda  londa  have  been  assumed 
by  the  State,  which  in  this  cose  undertakes  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tabliahmenta,  but  not  quite  in  the  style  desired  by  the  Bralimans. 
One  Namboorie  has  been  induced  to  raise  an  Ilium  ut  Cottayani,  in 
Travancore,  which  is  giving  great  offence  to  others  of  his  ciM^te. 
Tliis  is  probably  the  first  of  them  who  hns  settled  in  this  State. 
The  vilhigea  of  foreign  or  Potie  Brahmans,  are  colled  A^anim!;  or 
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Orainnms,  and  are  built  in  straight  streets.  The  Niuiiboorics,  or 
Bralimaiis  of  the  country,  mid  the  Nairs,  live  in  detached  housea, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  called  collectively  D^a. 

The  meani  of  commuiiicalion  are  of  two  lands,  by  land  and  water, 
for  the  backwater  in  the  Cochin  State  takes  tite  place  of  roads  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  rivers  are  in  places  aufficiently  deep  for 
boats  to  pass  along.  The  backwater  from  Chetwye  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Cochin  State,  to  its  southern  limits,  mns  paraUell  with 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  saudy  slip  of  ground : 
communicationB  exist  between  them  at  Ch£twye,  Ayacotta  or  Palli- 
port,  and  Cochin,  these  three  places  being  the  respective  openings  of 
of  the  backwater,  the  Faroor  river,  and  the  Alwaye  river,  so  called 
from  the  places  they  pass  in  their  course,  or  at  tiM  where  they 
debauch  into  the  sea  as  the  Ayacotta  or  Cranganore,  and  Vypecn. 
There  are  many  minor  streams  as  wcU  as  these  large  rivers,  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  ghauts  and  fio»  down  to  the  ocean,  eanying  with  them 
an  enormous  quantity  of  debris,  and  sueh  a  large  body  of  water  that 
during  the  monsoon  time  tlte  sen  itself,  for  at  least  two  miles  frcau 
the  shore,  possesses  no  saline  taste.  The  sandy  islands  dividing 
the  sea  from  the  badcwater  ajipear  to  have  beeo  formed  by  the 
action  of  theae  enormous  streams,  flooded  with  the  freshes  of  the  S. 
W.  mousooo,  and  laden  willi  deposits  from  the  ghauts,  meeljng  at 
their  outlets  the  full  force  of  the  ocean,  whieh  at  this  period  laahea 
the  shore  Most  violently.  The  riveia  flow  towards  the  west,  the  sea 
beats  from  the  west,  the  former  bring  down  mnd,  the  latter  tluows 
op  sand,  and  thus  islands  have  been  formed  :  as  tliey  have  increased 
in  sisc,  and  obstructed  tine  coarse  of  the  rivers,  these  lost  ha'^ 
opened  a  little  lower  down  each  year,  and  in  tihia  maaner  (die  present 
maritime  portion  of  Cochin  lias  arisen  from  the  sea.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  reeomt  marine  shells,  far  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country, 
buried  in  the  laterit«  in  vast  qnantitica. 

2'he  Backwater,  besides  extending  itself  north  and  aonUi,  sends  off 
numorona  branches  and  many  snb-divisions.  In  some  places  it  is 
elmllow,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Chetirye  branch,  but 
between  Codiin  and  Cmngnnore,  and  between  the  former  place  and 
AUe]>e)-,  about  t^rty  miles  to  the  south,  H  is  at  aU  times  nav^Ue, 
fur  both  cabin  and  cargo  boats.     Frinn  AUepey  towards  Qnilon  it 
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becomes  flhallower.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  8.  W.  mon- 
Ktion,  or  the  beguming  of  June,  this  large  expanse  of  water  is  navi- 
gable Uironghout  its  whole  exttatt  It  is  affected  hy  the  flood  tides 
tndce  in  every  24  home,  when  it  rises  about  two  feet  and  flows  (ex- 
cepting during  the  monsoon,  when  the  rapidity  is  according  to  the 
urnonnt  of  the  freshes)  at  the  rate  of  about  2J  mileB  an  hour :  but  it 
cannot  in  any  portion  be  called  alug^h.  For  carrying  cargo,  canoes 
are  preferred,  which,  drawing  only  about  three  feet  of  wnter,  are 
adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Theae  canoes  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect produce  from  the  deleterious  eSbcts  ot  either  sun  or  rain,  being 
furnished  with  a  convex  bamboo  roof,  covered  with  mats  of  split 
bamboos  or  cadjans.  The  water  is  salt  (excepting  during  the 
monsoon  time,)  and  mostly  muddy  j  whilst  the  bottom  is  slimy,  the 
banks  low,  and  the  shores  generally  either  one  long  range  of  splendid 
cocoanut  plantalioDS,  or  else  a  succession  of  paddy  fields.  In  some 
places,  more  espedally  to  the  south  of  Cranganore,  houses  and  vil- 
lages are  dotted  along  its  banks,  often  nearly  hidden  by  the  trees  ; 
whilst  at  intervals  the  white  and  pictoresqoe  fronts  of .  numerous  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Romo-Syrian  Churdiea  are  perceived.  At  one 
spot  near  Cochin  seven  Catholic  Churches  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  aa  the  Protestant  one.  . 

Channels  and  canals  open  conununication  between  the  backwater 
and  various  parte  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  join  two  back- 
watns  together.  To  the  south  there  is  one  connectiug  the  backwa- 
ter with  TMpoonterah.  At  Yeddacochi  a  branch  of  the  backwater 
strikes  into  the  int^or,  where  it  divides  south  and  west,  forming  a 
broad  shallow  lake,  the  sides  of  which  are  cultivated  :  this  is  con- 
nected by  chaimels  witJt  other  places. 

The  Foonany  river,  called  in  the  north  the  Bahrahdom,  passes  along 
the  eoulihem  border  of  the  little  district  of  Hooloorcurray,  its  banks 
are  high  and  steep  i  whilst  the  Pnllianoor,  after  running  in  a  curve 
of  nine  miles,  discharges  itself  into  an  estuary  at  Foonany.  The 
YeUiaut  rises  in  the  hill  Kudrapauree  :  flows  N.  N.  W.,  eleven  miles 
west  of  Chaylayeknrray,  and  then  joins  the  Foonany. 

The  Sheianoor  river  risesin  the  Vellany  Hills, and nms  for  four  miles 
in  a  roc^  channel :  it  is  then  joined  by  some  others,  which  increase  its 
size,  and  timber  can  be  eaeUy  floated  down  from  thence  aa  f ar  as  Pu- 
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the  passage.  It  p&saea  for  twenty  miles  through  the  Trichoor  district. 

The  Yeycoor  river  emerges  from  vaJliee  in  the  north  of  the  Tri- 
choor district,  tiiTough  which  it  runs  for  nine  mitea  and  three  quar- 
tere  ;  it  is  made  use  of  in  irrigation. 

The  Wamikkunohaiiy  river  rises  in  the  Kudrapanree  hills,  snd 
rnns  eight  miles  tmd  a  half  along  the  Yaimuoakul  division.  Near 
Muhnium  it  divides  :  tiie  largest  branch  joining  the  Cranganore  riveri 
up  to  which  spot  it  has  a  aandy  and  gravdly  bed.  The  tides  influ- 
ence it  as  hi^  as  Kurriavaoow,  where  a  bank  is  thrown  across  to 
bar  th^  farther  entraac& 

The  Shallaoooddee  rivw  runs  a  ooorae  of  nearly  sevsnly  milee,  but 
nntil  within  eighteen  of  its  month,  it  flows  through  a  will  and  ntoon- 
raiooua  country :  as  it  gets  into  the  [dains,  however,  houses  and  cul- 
tivated spots  of  land  may  here  and  there  be  seen,  dotted  along  its 
high  banks,  which  decrease  in  elevation  as  it  ai^roaches  the  sea.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  norUi  for  cabin  boats,  as  Shallacooddee,  excepting 
in  very  dry  weatho*,  ^en  the  travdler  most  land  at  Marlie,  half  way 
between  Oanganore  and  that  ^ilace,  and  then  proceed  by  land  ;  oa- 
noes  can  go  eighteen  miles  further  ui>,  but  beyond  this  b  the  Adram- 
.pully  cataract,  having  a  iterpendicnlar  fall  of  ei^ty  feet,  aod  forming 
a  fine  spectacle  in  the  monso«»i  time. 

The  Paroor  river  divides  at  ^waye,  and  its  t^anchee  become  so 
intricate,  that  description  would  fail  satia&ctcvily  to  exiilaiu  its  oonrso. 
Near  Cianganore,  its  main  branch  having  iMssed  Paroor,  divides  into 
several,  one  ot  which  flows  in  conjunctioa  with  other  streams  under 
the  cliff',  on  which  the  remnants  of  the  old  fort  still  stand.  The  depth 
of  the  stream  just  here  is  forty  feet,  bat  it  rapidly  shoals  :  and  from 
.thence  may  be  computed  at  about  a  qnarter  that  dc^>th. 

The  Kaychayree  river  rises  at  the  foot  iit  some  hills,  mtd  after  a 
course  Of  twenty-seven  miles  through  the  Thaulla]^>ully  district,  it 
pours  its  cont«Qts  into  the  lake.  During  the  monsoon  time  its  wa- 
ters are  made  to  irrigate  certain  lands  hy  means  of  dams  :  were  their 
construction  superior,  the  gain  to  the  cultivator  would  be  immense, 
whilst  the  cost  could  but  be  tzifling.  This  riv^  is  only  navigable  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

The  Yfunamakul  has  a  deep  duggish  cnrtent,  influenced  by  the 
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tides,  and  is  always  navigable.     Its  banks  are  high  and  its  bed  slimy. 
Daring  the  rams  ite  waters  are  fresh,  but  at  other  times  salt 

The  Poodoocaad  river  passes  for  some  distance  through  the  Koda- 
chayree  district.  Its  steep  banka  are  ovei^^wn  with  forests,  but  its 
stream  is  shallow,  althoa^  in  die  rains  timber  can  be  floated  dowii 
it  for  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  Chittoor  district  the  Anuamnllee  flows  fifteen  miles  through 
the  forest,  and  the  Colungode  deflnes  the  limi^  i^  Nemary  for  two 
miles  and  a  half  mora. 

There  are  many  other  smaller  streams,  some  with  names  and  some 
withoat  :  but  all  rising  in  the  ghauts  or  hilly  ranges,  and  flowing 
westward  towards  the  sea.  In  a  country  intersected  by  water  like 
the  Cochin  State,  large  tanks  are  not  required,  and  do  not  exist,  but 
emaller  reservoirs  might  be  enumerated  by  thousands.  In  the  hatter 
and  drier  inland  spots,  hollowed  trees  and  granite  basins  are  kept 
hiU  of  water  under  sheds  for  the  use  of  cattle :  and  some  may  even 
be  seen  on  the  high  roads. 

The  roadt  with  their  passes  and  defiles,  and  the  hilU  and  Jbresit 
next  clum  attention.  The  principal  road  runs  parallel  with  the  sea 
coast ;  from  Crangimore  it  luisses  northwards  to  Chetwye,  and  on  to 
British  Malabar:  whilst  to  the  south  it  joins  a  similar  roAd  in  the 
IVavancore  State,  going  through  Cranganore,  Pallipoit,  and  Cochin- 
There  are  ferries  at  each  of  the  rivers ;  and  for  the  conveyance  of  horses 
and  carriages,  a  wooden  platform,  with  raised  railed  sides,  is  placed  up- 
on two  boats  lashed  together,  and  termed  a  Jungar.  There  is  a  ferry 
from  the  Cranganore  side  of  the  backwater  to  the  mainland :  and 
another  short  one  to  Kurriapudnam,  where  a  good  TraveUers'  Bunga- 
low in  situated  on  a  fine  raised  piece  of  ground.  This  road  passes 
northwards  through  Kurriavanoor,  (lOi  miles  distant,)  where  there 
io  another  excellent  bungalow :  fh>m  thence  to  the  la^  town  of 
Trichoor,  10  miles  further  on,  where  it  joins  the  main  road  to  Pal- 
ghat  r  passing  tlirough  PuttJcoad  (8J  mUes  from  Trichoor,)  where 
there  is  a  good  bungalow.  This  is  throughout  an  excellent  road,  and 
the  greater  put  of  the  way  it  is  planted  along  its  sides  with  trees, 
most  of  which  are  cashew  nuts,  banyans,  and  cocoannts,  with  here 
and  there  maroti  trees  and  talipot  palms.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  flat^ 
and  in  some  places  sandy  and  lieavy :  all  the  streams  are  bridged 
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over,  and  at  KurriaTanoor,  where  the  river  U  crossed,  th«re  is  a  large 
wooden  bridge.  FromlMchoor  to  Putticaitd  the  road  is  not  so  good, 
and  bejrond  this  it  becomes  decidedly  worse. 

From  Trichoor  N.  N.  K  to  Shoranoor  (IS  miles  distant,)  where 
the  railway  station  is,  the  road  passes  through  Warrukktmchairy 
(eightmileaanda  half),  where  there  b  no  bungalow,  but  the  Cut- 
cherry  may,  if  neceesaiy,  be  occasionally  nsed  as  one:  it  is  in  every  re- 
apecta  most  undesiraUe  room  to  remain  in.  The  road  in  this  part  is 
covered  with  veiy  fine  banyan  iTees.  Sheranoor  is  ten  miles  far- 
ther on,  and  tiie  road  runs  through  lather  a  jungly  tract.  At  that 
place  anew  bungalow  was  erected  in  1863,  and  a  magnificent  granite 
bridge  is  being  built  across  the  wide  but  shallow  river,  in  order  tv 
connect  the  Bqjah's  territory  with  the  railway,  a  braocfa  oi  which  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  continued  over  this  new  tvidge  to  Trichoor  : 
should  persona  be  found  willing  to  sink  their  mcotey  upon  a  scheme, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  travelling,  and  form  an  easy  mode  t>f 
transit  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  tiafBc  in  tliat  direc- 
tion. If  the  Overland  steamers  eva  stap  at  Cochin  or  its  vidnity, 
a  line  will  then  be  necessaiy,  not  to  cease  at  Trichoor,  but  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  Euiriapudnam,  following  much  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sent road,  only  adopting  a  shorter  course. 

From  Wunikkuachairy  a  rood  branches  off  to  the  west  to  Kun- 
unknlum :  another  direct  from  Trichoor  to  the  same  place,  passing 
K.  N.  W.  through  it.  There  is  a  bungalow  not  far  from  the  house 
and  Church  of  the  Protestant  Mission.  There  is  also  another  road 
from  Kununkulum,  S.  W.  joining  the  sea  road,  already  mentioned, 
»  little  above  Chetwye. 

The  inland  road  of  olden  timee  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore one,  commencmg  in  the  aoath  at  Quilon  it  passes  up  to  the  Mn- 
villicurray,  and  on  due  north  to  Cotta3ram,  frcwn  whence  it  proceeds 
in  a  very  circuitous  direction  to  Kulashayakarub  Mungalum,  where  it 
is  again  canied  m  north  to  Tripoonterah:  here  it  divides  into 
three,  one  continuing  north,  to  Allmigaad,  from  thence  through 
Paroor,  and  joining  the  sea  road  at  Crangauore.  The  second  ot  N.  E. 
branch  terminates  at  Permmbahxir:  the  third  goes  to  Emacollnm, 
about  threemilee  before  reaching  whichit  sends  off  abranck  toVerapoly. 

From  Emacollum  to  Alwaye  a  road  proceeds  N,  E.,  it  b  not  a 
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good  ODe,  being  conetantly  encroacIiAd  upon  :   from  AJwaye  it  eltsid^ 
cast  to  Fermmbaloor,  where,  tunung  to  the  south  east,  it  paasea  on  to  * 
Kodhamniigaliun,  and  aloog  the  base  of  the  gtiMrts  to  the  8.  S.  E. 

Another  road  reqmres  roentioo,  which  pssaee  to  the  east  from  Al- 
Inngaad  throng  Shewurmy  tAnn  Alw«je,  where  it  suddenly  turns 
to  tiie  nordi  throu^  Kodachayrae,  Kornttee,  and  Shailocoodie,  di- 
rect to  Trichoor :  it  is  niA  ad^ited  either  tot  ridii^  or  driving. 

Amoi^st  the  routes  mentioned,  Europeans  (with  but  few  excep- 
tions,) only  travel  aloi^  the  fdlowing,  taking  the  town  of  Cochin  a» 
a.  CMitre.  To  Chetwye,  by  water  direct.  To  Triehoor,  during  the 
nuns,  by  backwater,  the  whole  way  ;  or  I7  water  to  KurriapudnEim, 
and  from  thonca  on  by  road  tiirough  KurriavaUoor.  From  Trichoor 
to  tbe  railway  at  Sheranoor,  by  land  tiirou^  Warruknnchury.  From 
Trichoor  to  Palgbat,  direct  through  Putticaad.  Bat  if  the  traveller 
intends  proceeding  in  a  bandy  he  has  a  very  bad  stage  before  him  to 
Wnddaknnchairy,  fin*  iu  the  depth  of  the  forest,  far  removed  from  all 
chMice  of  assistance,  is  a  rocky  tnt  of  gnnmd,  with  large  pieces  of 
■tune  in  the  road  and  on  each  side  of  it  The  bungalow  at  this  place 
is  unhealthy  to  (deep  in  from  the  tevenab  locali^  Id  which  it  is  si- 
ti»ted.  Wild  elephants  may  not  nnfrvqnently  be  encountered  in  this 
rtnd,  rendering  it  dangerous.  From  Trichoor  to  Kmmunkulum  by 
the  direct  road.  The  other  roads  are  useful  to  sportsmen,  but  uu- 
adapted  to  easy  travelling.  Southwards  of  Cochin  bav^ers  pro-  - 
ceed  to  Allepey  or  Cottayam,  by  water. 

The  JHoiaOaint  of  Cochin  are  entirely  confined  to  its  eastern  fron- 
tier and  the  Chitfoor  district.  In  the  Kodachayree  division  two- 
tliirdeof  it,as  already  mentioned,  is  hilfy  and  mountainous,  and  amongst 
these  ranges  stands  Paundymoodoe,  or  Asses'  Ears,  a  name  which  well 
describes  the  ^ipeaiMtoe  of  its  two  conical  summits,  fimn  the  top  of 
which  the  other  hUls  appear  like  plains.  From  this  on  immense  ridge 
runs  east  and  weat,  the  extremities  being  terminated  by  tiie  Coombun- 
choyree  and  Paulh4>ally  hills.  Theelevationisveiy  great,  and  the  sides 
iwecipitoas,  measuring  thirtem  milee  to  Uie  valleys  beneath.  The 
Thonllapnlly  district,  altJiongh  containing  no  luge  hills,  is  full  of  aspe- 
rities: particularly  in thesouthem  part,  whwetheBlopesthougblow,fidl 
with  great  rapidity.  Theamountof  brnshwoodaadtimberisveiysmall. 

Hie  Weet«m  portion  of  the  Trichoor  district  exhibUa  a  succession 
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of  waving,  cliampaign,  upUuda,  with  beautiful  and  varied  scenery ; 
wliilst  the  eastern  part  is  tnoUQtuiioiis  and  woody,  the  foreate  com- 
mencing a  few  miles  east  of  Trichoor,  and  the  ramification  of  the 
Paullapully  hills  appearing  on  its  south-east  At  the  pass  termed 
Koodrancotay  to  tiie  east  of  Putticaad  the  ridgea  of  Vellanymala  and 
Hoodiunala  unite :  the  first  has  the  greatest  elevation,  and  its  wooded 
smumit  spreads  into  a  flat  table-land,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad:  its 
north  and  west  sides  are  ateop  and  well  wooded.  Foneduthnmala  and 
Poiiemaht,  arc  low  ridgea  to  the  north  cf  on  inferior  he^ht,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  green  wall,  thrar  sununita  are  rocky.  There 
lire  inany  ranges  of  hills,  all  portions  of  the  western  ghauta,  from 
whence  come  much  of  the  timber  and  bamboos,  with  which  the  va- 
rious markets  are  supplied :  this  subject  will  be  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  Botany. 

Ti)  the  Cochin  district  there  are  some  slopes  covered  by  low  stunt^ 
cd  liriishwood,  and  many  fruit  trees,  but  no  good  timber.  Around 
Kurriapudnam  and  its  vicini^  the  amount  (^  bmsliwood  is  very 
great,  and  the  aportsnien  will  find  it  well  Stocked  with  hares  :  much 
The  same  mny  be  said  of  tjie  slopes  in  the  Ytunainaknl  district. 

The  outlying  division  of  Ohittoor  has  an  uneoen  surface,  but  no 
very  liigh  hills;  the  Mutchat  range  runs  S.  R  from  Uggamala  to  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  from  thence  its  slopes  branch  off  on  both  sides, 
'  :Moat  of  this  district  is  overrun  with  forests,  which  however  yield 
very  little  valuable  timber,  but  the  aie  of  the  planter  is  at  work : 
one  coffee  plantation  has  been  commenced,  and  others  appear 
likely  to  follow.  There  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  serpent  groves 
ill  this  district,  which  are  all  objects  of  veneialson  to  the  Hindus. 

Tiic  Geology  of  the  ci>imtry  is  difficult  to  define.  The  sandy  tract 
near  the  sea  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  formed  by  tile  ocdon  of 
the  rivers,  when  antagonistic  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  during  the  mon- 
soons: one  bringing  down  alluvial  deposit,  the  other  throwing  up 
sea  sand.  Tlie  alluvial  territories  in  the  State  are  evidently  merely 
the  debris  of  the  hills  and  forests,  washed  down  by  the  monsoons, 
and  deposited  in  the  low  lands :  but  on  either  sides  of  most  rivers 
.iiid  at  raised  spots,  the  laterite  (Bitch.)  ttaaea  into  view  :  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  soap  stone  fiom  its  appearance ;  the  itcli  atone, 
from  its  roughness  and  darkness  of  colour,  due  to  long  exposure 
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to  the  air:  and  the  biick  stnne,  ftt>m  its  employment  fur  building 
purposes.  Xt  is  a  ax>eciett  of  indurated  clay,  in  which  both  nni- 
nud  and  r^etable  exuviae  ara  said  to  have  been  found ;  near  Al- 
waye,  even  iron  spear  heads  and  axes  liiave  had  the  credit  of 
having  been  obtained  from  it  Whilst  in  Kurriavtinoor  and  other 
{daces,  numerous  specdea  of  pure  white  quartz  are  seen,  in  some 
of  which  nodules  of  iron  ore  are  occasionally  found.  The  presence  of 
qoaitB  in  laterite  haa  been  regarded  as  a  reason  for  believing  these 
fonnationa  to  be  dne  to  the  decomposition  of  primitive  rocks,  this 
qoartx  being  the  only  portion  remaining  of  its  primary  component 
parte.  Laterite  has  been  well  described  by  Buchanan,  aa  diffused 
over  the  country  in  immense  masses,  without  any  appearance  of  stra- 
tification.  It  is  full  of  cavities  and  pores,  and  contains  a  very  large 
qiumti^  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  red  and  yellow  ochres.  Whilst  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  con  readily  be  cut  by  any 
iron  instrument  :  it  ia  dug  up  in  enormous  massee  and  cut  into  the 
required  form  with  a  trowel  or  small  aze.  It  beSomes  in  time  as  hard 
as  a  brick.  Dr.  Coleffvea  its  varieties  as  follows: — "sometimes  itb 
"  very  hard,  compact,  and  heavy  :  highly  fermginous,  of  a  deep  red 
"  cokmr,  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  unuosities,  containing  the  red 
"  and  y^ow  earths :  some  masses  an  neariy  half  composed  of  the 
"  white  lithomai^c  earth,  which  renders  it  very  crumbling :  other 
"  varieties  exhibit  a  pisiform  structure,  nmnerous  rounded  pebbles 
"  being  united  together  by  a  yellow  clayey  cement,  this  seems  of  re- 
"  cent  origin.  A^in,  in  many  superficial  situations,  it  is  a  mere  gra- 
"  vd,  poeseeung  very  little  coherence,  and  apparently  formed  from 
"  tiie  debris  of  the  laterite  itself:  the  pebblea  composing  this  gravel 
"  stall  exbilnt  the  atnicture  of  the  red  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  and 
"  of  tiie  ochrey  iron  ore."  One  varie^  is  of  a  light  colour,  having 
pinkish  white,  or  yellowish  streaks  or  mottles  of  various  ahades,  run- 
ning dmngh  it :  this  is  the  kind  moat  commonly  employed  for  build- 
ing pmrposee.  It  is  cut  out  in  the  form  ot  bricks,  in  the  quarry,  and 
beonnes  very  hard  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  It  should 
properly  be  kept  for  a  year  before  being  naed,  but  not  longer,  as  it  is 
liable  to  become  rotten. 

Laterite  is  found  of  various  consistencies,  from  that  of  the  hard  black 
eolonred  stone,  which  has  been  e^>oaed  for  some  time,  to  that  of  soft 
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clay,  in  whicii  wet  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  from  the  mud  of  which, 
excellent  tiles,  bricks,  aiid  chatties,  are  made ;  as  the  rains  eat  oval  holes 
into  laterite  bricks  they  are  generally  chunamed,  but  as  chunam 
blackens  by  exposure,  buildings  become  of  a  dirty  colour  on  their  S. 
W.  sides.  Where  the  hard  laterite  is  found  near  the  eur&ce  of  the 
earth,  the  ground  id  rendered  very  unproductive.  The  plains  in  the 
hot  months  are  like  sandy  tracts,  with  vety  little,  or  rather  no  grass ; 
when  lidden  over  they  reverberate  as  if  cavems  were  beneath.  On  this 
formation  many  forms  of  animal  life  do  not  thrive :  the  guinea  worm 
does  not  exist,  and  the  ttupe  worm  is  also  unknown.  Here  trees  are 
often  stunted  in  their  growth,  but  in  localities  where  moisture  accumu- 
lates and  decomposes  ite  substance,  some  species  occasionally  thrive. 

Beneath  the  laterite  is  granite,  or  allied  geological  formations.  It 
is  found  on  the  top  of  some  hills,  and  more  rarely  on  their  sides.  In 
many  places  the  soil  around  the  bases  of  &.e  mountains  is  a  dark 
permeable  rich  earth,  in  which  timber  grows  abundantly.  Wherever 
flat  surfaces  occur  on  the  sides  of  tbe  hills,  their  decomposition  and 
debris  afibrd  materials  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  v^tables. 

The  Muurat  productions  of  t^iis  fertile,  agricultural,  and  timber 
producing  country,  are  comparatively  few :  or  perhaps  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  but  few  have  been  discovered.  Gold  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  sands  of  die  Cranganore  river  near  the  ruined  fort, 
but  at  present  is  not  known  any  where  else  in  the  territory.  Old 
Portuguese  authors  mention  its  having  been  collected  along  the  sea 
shore,  even  c^posite  Cochin.  The  sands  of  most  of  ^e  rivers  appear 
as  if  gold  dust  were  present  in  enormous  quantities :  their  beautiful 
yellow  glitter  is  sufficient  to  deceive  any  casual  observer,  whilst 
even  the  quartz  contains  iron  in  small  golden  coloured  nodules,  which 
give  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  auriferous  quartz.  But  ui- 
fortunately,  the  little  Bakes  of  floating  yellow  substance  are  merely 
golden  mica  wi&out  one  trace  of  the  precious  metals ;  this  mica  ex- 
tends up  the  coast,  cotoinly  ss  &j  as  Cannanore,  but  there  the  silver 
variety  partially  takes  its  place.  Yellow  mica  may  be  found  in 
small  flakes  on  the  summits  of  hilla,  where  there  is  no  laterite ;  its 
glitter  may  be  distinguished  in  the  black  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
river  banks,  in  their  sands,  and  on  the  dusty  roads. 

Iron  is  not  now  worked  in  the  Cochin  State,  but  it  has  been  in 
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diys  gone  by ;  several  old  furnaces  for  obtaiDing  it  from  laterite  are 
in  eziutence  at  Sheranoor.  From  the  appearaoce  of  the  pipes,  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  procured.  In  the  Chittoor  disttiot  it  has  also 
been  obtuned.  It  is  found  in  masses  or  veins,  in  the  substance  of 
the  laterite. 

Though  various  authors  have  attributed  ."cat's  tiyte,"  beryls,  and 
several  species  of  precious  stones  to  Malabar,  the  Cochin  State  can 
lay  chum  to  be  the  native  country  of  but  few. 

Salt  is  not  at  the  present  time  manufactured,  though  such  was  at- 
tempted some  yean  since  on  one  of  tiie  islands  close  to  Cochin.  The 
amount  obtained  from  the  salt  pans  was  insufficient  to  repay  for  the 
labour  expended. 

The  Harhoun  and  sea-board  of  the  conntiy  still  remain  nndescrib- 
ed.  The  mariner  would  be  venturesome  indeed,  who  brought  hia 
vessel  near  the  shores  of  Codiin  during  the  violence  <tf  the  8.  W. 
monsoon,  or  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  violaice  of  the  winds  are  then 
too  grut  for  vessels  to  beat  about  on  this  unsheltered  coast, 
unless  the  seasons  prove  unusually  mild,  or  there  should  be  such  a 
place  as  the  Allepey  mud  bank  to  nm  into.  There  is  n«  indentation 
of  the  shore  worthy  the  name  of  a  harbour,  and  only  two  outlets  of 
rivers,  viz.,  at  Cochin  and  Falliport,  respectively  ;  elsewhere  vessels 
have  to  lie  in  an  open  roadstead.  During  a  vicdent  storm  in  May 
1859,  all  the  vessels  lying  outside  Coctiin  bad  a  most  narrow  escape  : 
some  slipped,  eventually  all  got  safely  away. 

The  harbour  of  the  town  of  Cochin  is  the  most  important  in  tliia 
part  of  India,  and  ia  a  voy  excellent  one :  consisting  of  the  wide  river, 
which  having  a  stnight  course  of  tittle  more  than  half  a  nule,  divides 
Cochin  from  Vypeen  with  a  width  of  680  yards  opposite  the  flag 
stafE^  This  river  forms  a  connecting  channel  betwe^i  the  sea,  and  a 
lai^  expanse  of  backwater  of  sufScient  size  and  depth,  to  contain 
more  vessels  than  are  ever  likely  at  any  one  p«iod  to  visit  the  place. 
The  bar  is  about  1^  milee  from  the  ahore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  ridge*  of  sand  extending  in  a  semicircular  direc- 
tion, from  the  shotd  waUr  off  Vypeen  point  to  that  off  Cochin  pomt. 

*  Lieutenaot  Tif lor**  Qftial  report,  H.  M.  surveying  veatel  Bkttma. 
K 
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Although  tliia  la  all  literally  Bpeaking  "bar,"  the  bar  proper,  or  deep- 
est part  of  this  ridge,  ia  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  whicli  is  CUO 
yards,  and  its  versed  aiiie  about  100  yards.  At  the  lowest  water,  on 
tlie  shoaleat  port,  there  is  a  depth  of  13  feet  :  and  the  extreme  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  ia  3  feet,  generally  not  above  1  J.  The  ridge  at 
tins  depth  (13  feet)  is  broader  (L  e.  from  E.  to  W.)  in  some  places 
than  at  others.  The  best  channel  is  100  yards  wide,  and  its  cross 
section  not  more  than  10  yards  ;  but  in  some  spots  so  narrow  that  it 
is  frequently  missed  in  sounding  for  it.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  here  meant  that  when  the  amount  of  water  covering  the  bar 
js  13  feet,  vessels  with  that  drau3ht  can  enter  without  bumping,  as 
the  dip  of  the  wave  makes  a  difference.  About  1 1  or  9  feet  at  times 
can  only  pass  over  In  perfect  safety. 

The  cause  of  these  bars  is  the  ocean  swell  and  the  ebb  tide,  by 
vrhicb  also,  according  to  their  relative  strength,  their  direction  is  de- 
termined. Tlie  tidal  wave.  Lieutenant  Taylor  points  out,  comes 
from  the  N.  W.,  whilst  the  ebb  tide  finding  an  exit  to  tlie  same  direc- 
tion, occasions  the  ahallowa  off  Vypeen.  The  alluvial  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  freshes  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  bar. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  port,  or  rather  of  the  mercantile 
slupping,t  is  a  st«am  tug,  to  tow  vesseb  in  and  out,  and  also  to  be 
employed  when  its  services  are  not  otherwise  required,  in  working  a 
steam  rake,  or  dredge  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bar.  The  sea 
ia  now  carrying  away  the  S.  "W.  extremity  of  Vy]>cen,  and  it  is  feared 
that  if  the  bar  is  not  deepened,  the  great  body  of  the  freshes  will 
pass  more  and  more  to  the  X.  W.  Should  a  clLinnel  form  here,  the 
bar  will  inevitably  become  more  or  less  silted  up,  and  in  time  it  may 
be  impassable  for  all  but  small  vessels.  Such  a  consummation  need 
not  be  expected,  at  least  for  many  years,  as  a  century  since  the  water 
on  the  bar  was  1 4  feet.  The  currents  shift  continually,  and  the  act 
now  against  the  Vypeen  side  of  the  river,  may,  before  another  season 
has  passed  over,  be  against  the  Cochin  bank. 

*  It  cauuot  be  siipiwaed  thnt  increaidilg  the  ifeptb  of  tbe  bar,  «o  aa  to 
jwrmit  larger  veMsU  to  enter  the  CooMd  rivm:,  will  increaae  the  amount  of 
produce  shipped  from  the  port.  Auy  one  who  hna  seen  tlis  Britiih  harboun 
along  the  Western  Cjaat,  miut  be  persuaded  Cochin  u  far  Hiperiur  to  any  oE 
the  others. 
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He  tides  are  very  irregukr,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  etream 
«f  the  ebb  and  flood,  bat  aUo  to  their  rise  and  fall  The  flood  stream 
wccasiowdly  laete  four  hours,  yet  witlt  an  absolutely  imperceptible  rise 
in  the  water.  The  average  amount  of  vater  on  the  bar,  at  night  time, 
is  15  feet. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayaeotta  river,  at  Palliport,  is 
▼eiy  intricate,  and  only  small  native  crafts  enter.  But  south  of  it  is  a 
mud  flat,  stretching  a  little  to  the  south  of  Narrital,  a  large  village 
five  miles  by  sea  north  of  CocMa  The  distance  from  the  backwater 
t4)  the  sea  shore  is  about  J  of  a  mile,  along  a  sandy  road,  leading 
thiough  the  village,  lliere  is  litUe  to  add  to  the  description  given 
of  it  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Stavorinui  in  1777,  who  stated  that  a 
reef  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cruiganore  river,  at  its  north  side 
(now,  owing  to  a  new  opening  having  formed,  being  at  its  south  side). 
This  stretches  out  to  sea  abont  |  of  a  league,  forming  a  harbour  or 
place  protected  by  mnd  banks,  and  into  which  vessels  may  run  witJ) 
safety  during  bad  monsoons,  and  lie  there  secure  m  20  or  less  feet 
of  water,  almost  withont  cables.  This  soft  mnd  partially  prevents 
the  rdl  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  its  force  ttpon  its  drcumference,  and 
is  totally  imperceptible  as  the  land  is  approached,  the  place  appear- 
ing more  like  a  fresh  wat«r  lake.  'Hie  mud  flat  is  now  said  to  extend 
for  half  a  mile  south  of  Narrikal,  and  to  the  nortlt  for  about  four 
miles.  The  smoothest  portions  of  the  sea  are  between  the  villages 
of  Narrikal  and  ]|f^rnmbalum,  1^  miles  to  its  north  :  W.  N.  W  from 
Narrikal  the  sea  at  soundings  leas  than  3  &thoms,  inviuiably  ret^nit 
its  atJUness  :  between  3  and  fi  fathoms  there  is  a  slight  swell  To 
the  south  of  Narrikal  the  mud  bant  is  narrower,  and  the  deep  wat«r 
and  stillness  ueu^r  the  shore.  To  tlie  north,  the  soundings*  Bte 
shallower  and  the  wat«r  smooth  further  out  to  sea. 

During  the  S.  W.  monsoon  the  swollen  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast,  loaded  with  alluvial  matter,  rush  impetuously  towards  the  sea. 
Should  any  obstruction  occnr  at  their  outlets,  deposits  are  occasioned^ 
as  at  the  Cranganore  and  Quilon  rivers,  where  mud  banks  have  so 
arisen.  Whether  this  impediment  to  these  alluvial  deposits  being 
carried  out  to  sea  is  merely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  waves  being 
*  Master  Attendont'B  QffitM  report,  1  Mi. 
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directly  mtagoniatic  to  the  coarse  of  the  river,  or  whether  odier 
CKoata  are  aUa  in  operadoa,  may  be  questioned.  For  the  formation 
of  the  Narrikol  mud  beak,  a  Kef  of  rocka  formerly  existed  (tJie 
Ayacotta  reef)  a£  the  mouth  o[  the  Cnmganore  river,  which  long  pre- 
vented die  divei^ence  of  the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  northward, 
aa  invariably  oecurs  in  all  those  of  the  Western  Coast  This  reef 
ia  oow  on  the  sonthem  side,  owing  to  the  stream  having  taken  & 
dicnitoas  direction  behind  it 

The  whole  of  the  long  islands  (the  maritime  districts  of  Cochin,) 
between  the  sea  uid  the  backwater  are  evidently  alluvial  deposits 
bronglit  down  by  the  river,  aad  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea.  The 
direction  of  these  mud  banks  being  the  same  as  the  long  islands, 
and  tiie  character  of  the  soil  nearly  identical  :  the  same  cause  mw^ 
fiiirly  be  considered  as  giving  rise  to  botL  Though  Xarrikal,  aa  be- 
ing the  point  nearest  Cochin,  haa  given  its  name  to  this  mud  bank, 
Ute  dttiei^  of  the  sea  increases  proceeding  northwards.  The  mnd 
becomes  vny  thick  and  black,  and  luge  pieces  of  flat  hard  flakes  of 
it  are  percraved  lying  on  the  shore,  about  one  mile  north  of  Narri- 
kal,  where  they  have  been  thrown  np  by  the  sea.  Passing  onwards 
Btill  towards  Cnmganore,  at  Xainunbdum,  a  large  bank  of  tlie  same 
snbstanoe  is  found,  of  from  6  to  1 0  feet  deep,  evidently  brought  down 
by  the  river,  which  continues  supplying  this  mnd  harbour,  with 
deposits. 

Every  titl^  sb«am  and  gully  forms  an  excellent  diminulave  re- 
ptesentation  of  the  large  rivers,  bringing  down  alluvial  matter.  On 
making  sectioas  of  the  sand,  layers  of  it  sj^  found  alternating  with 
tiioae  of  dark  mud  :  the  larger  the  stream,  the  thicker  the  vari- 
ous layers ;  no  gases  arise  &om  the  water,  and  no  oily  matter  (as 
suggested,)  floats  upon  it  It  is  simply  the  action  of  the  sea,  which 
prevents  the  subsidence  of  the  mud,  for  as  soon  as  placed  in  a  still 
vessel,  it  sinks. 

^e  mud  feels  unctuons  and  sticky,  but  is  not  gritty,  unless  mixed 
vitii  the  Bfuad.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  greenish  colour,  and  has  but  a 
ahght  odour.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  "  very  minute  angular 
"  fragments  of  quartz,  the  largest  hardly  visible  without  a  lens :  this  is 
"  the  sand.  Steondli/,  Foraminiferous  shells,  of  the  genus  Botalia,  and 
"  a  few  fragments  of  laiger  shells.     Thindly,  Diatomacece,  of  which 
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"  were  discovered  species  from  upwards  of  20  genera.  Fom-thly,  a  few 
"^denies  of  spoDges  and  corals,  very  minute  :  and  some  amorphoua 
"matter,  which  was  not  destroyed  after  long  boiling  in  strong  adds." 
On  a  more  elaborate  enquiry*  the  mud  was  found  to  be  very 
Unacioas  and  resistant  of  pressure,  like  a  stiff  piece  of  jelly  :  and  it 
is  Enpposod  that,  acting  like  an  immense  spring,  it  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  waves,  that  the  water  thos  loses  its  force  and  be- 
comes quiescent  ;  whilst  the  mad  expanding  is  prepared  for  a  fresh 
oieoimteT.  An  examination  into  its  composition  resulted  in  the  dia. 
wvery  of  Mxty-two  specias,  belonging  to  30  generse,  of  the  class 
Ciyptogamia,  and  sub-group  Diatomece. 

Tiui  Allepey  mud  bank,  about  30  miles  south  of  Cochin,  in  the 
Ttavancore  Stat«,  is  mach  largerthan  that  at  KarrikaL  This  bank 
luu  evidently  shifted,  and  is  still  KliiftiTig  gradually  southwards  : 
thus  batween  1693  and  1723,  it  moved  three  miles  to  the  south- 
ward :  from  1723  to  1825  it  had  again  moved  on  IS  miles,  or 
at  an  average  of  nearly  one  mile  in  eight  years.  It  does  not  a}^>ear 
It  the  present  time  to  be  progressing  so  rapidly. 

'  Jfiufnu  JoDTwU  of  lAttratan  and  Seienet.  Nnr  Serin,  Ko.  XII,  p*c« 
IH  hj  SJmU  HltebeU. 
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THE  NATIVE  STATE  OF  COCHIN. 

Lagendoiy  ori^  of  HoUbar — Bnhmimical  QovammBnt— ForeigQ  Ooveraon — 

Origia  of  Cochia  Bajalu — Legendary  division  of  Mtlalmi- — Airival  uf  For- 

tugueae — Arrival  of  the  Dutch — ytan  with  the  Samorin,  and  Baj^i  ot 

TnivtQCore— Hyder  AU — Tippoo  Sultan— Battie  of  the  Travanoore  lines — 

Britiik  toeaty  of  I7V0 — Intrigoei   with  the  Prenoh — Nair  diiturbanoea — 

Laws  of  BucoeoBion  to  the  Humud — Andant  and  Uodam  lawi — Revenue, 

Ths  Native  State  of  Cochin  appears  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 

the  ancient  kingdom  of  Eeralam,'  the  name  of  which  vaa  derived 

from  Veera  Keralam,  the  first  Prince  who  raled  over  it ;  Keroolem^ 

the  son  of  layenthen,  grandson  of  Indra,  and  Son-in-law  of  Venuna  : 

or  the  Sanscrit  word  Keram.,  a   cocoannt.     The  monarch  may  have 

been  known  as  the  "  king  of  the  cocoannt  country,"  that  species  of 

palm,  growing  to  perfection  along  tbe  whole  extent  of  its  fcrtjle 

Eeralam,  or  Parasu  Ramah's  territory,  Ualayalam,  fJfala,  hill, 
A  la,  aea)  :  the  country  below  the  Sukhein,  or  Western  ghauts,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Chandraghiri,  in  latitude  10°  30' : 
and  esteuds  as  bx  South  aa  Cape  Comorin.  It  has  been  by  some 
authors  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  fifty-six  districte  of  the 
Bharata  division  of  Hindustan. 

The  origin  of  Malubor,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  may  be 
traced  back  to  tbe  time  of  Parasu  Bamah,  (the  sixth  incarnation  of 
Tbhnu,)  who,  it  is  asserted,  after  destroying  the  Schatriyaa,  was 
seized  with  remorse  concerning  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  wishing 
to  offer  an  atonement,  made  his  territories  a  present  to  the  Brahmans. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Kailasa,  and  recounted  his  adventures  to  Pa- 
rajnaytwaren,  entreating  that  god,  to  grant  him  another  kingdom  : 
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but  he,  anable  to  meet  his  wishes,  advised  his  applying  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  Accordingly  having  proceeded  to  the  aouthera  extremity  of 
India,  accompanied  by  Subhramauien,  they  there  consecrated  a  small 
spot  of  territory,  and  imagining  the  presence  of  a  Yirgin  goddess,  wor- 
shipped her  under  the  name  of  Canniya  Coirmaury,  (the  words  beiog 
almoet  synonymoiis  and  signifying,  "  Virgin  girl.")  Snbseqnently, 
the  place  received  the  same  designation,  which  was  gradnally  cor- 
rapted  into  "  Cape  Comorin." 

The  sea  god,  Wenima,  (pronounced  Verama,)  thus  invoked,  soon 
appeared :  and  on  hearing  Parasu  Bamah's  request,  granted  him 
land,  as  &F  as  he  could  throw  his  Chuckram,  (disc,  or  axe,)  across 
the  sea,  promising  that  the  water  should  recede,  up  to  the  spot, 
where  it  should  falL  Farasu  Ramah  then  exerting  all  his  strength, 
threw  his  Chuckram,  ia  a  K,  W.  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles  (so  states  the  Kerala  UlpatiJ  in  length,  and  150  in 
hr«adth! 

The  gods  then  directed  Farasu  Ramah,  to  build  24,000  (T&utrunu, 
(tonples),  promising,  that  so  long  as  charities  were  continned  to 
Bnhmans,  they  would  reside  in  the  country,  and  preserve  it  from 
harm.  Vishnu  then  presented  him  with  his  Chudram,  asauring  him, 
that  whenever  he  was  invoked  by  that  weapon,  he  would  personally  ap- 
pear. Parasu  Ramah  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  as  directed, 
built  houses  and  temples  for  the  Brahmans,  and  at  IVichoor,*  he 
consecrated  the  image  of  Siva,  calling  the  place  Thritivamai/ru,  a 
word  derived  from,  TKri,  a  syllable  often  affixed  to  the  n&ies  of 
Hindu  Deititt,  Siva,  the  god,  and  Mayru,  or  Meru,  the  sacred 
mountain. 

I  Parasu  Runah  then  proceeded  to  the  river  Khiistna,  and  shortly 
afterwards  returned,  accompanied  by  a  Brahman,  his  wife,  and  eight 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  located  at  Trichoor.  The  father  he  made  the 
head  of  all  the  Malabar  Brahmans,  ^ving  him  the  title  of  Yogiyar  : 
whilst  to  the  eight  sons,  he  presented  dght  villages,  over  which  he 
installed  them  as  Lords,  and  where  they  subsequently  resided. 

Next  he  went  to  the  district  of  Taqjore,    whence  he  brought 

another  Brahman,  with  his  wife  and  sons.   Ilie  father  of  this  family, 

was  instilled  as  Wadiyar,  (spiritu^  preceptor,)    over  the   temple 

*  A  large  town  in  tbe  Cocbin  State. 
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Paraaa  Runah  had  buQt  at  Triclioor.  He  made  various  jouraeyB  to 
other  localities,  sometimes  obtaining  treasure,  and  sometimea  Brah- 
mana,  for  this  new  country  :  and,  thus  lie  was  enabled  to  people  3^ 
Oramams,  or  villages.  He  nezt  procured  Scliatrifss,  Sudraa,  and 
Hindus  of  all  the  Castes,  including  carpenters,  and  labourers,  as  well 
as  seeds  of  plants,  and  gnuns.  All  appeared  to  be  going  on  well ; 
Parasu  Ramah  was  quietly  governing,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  gods,  when  the  Brahmans  began  to  retnm  to  their  Natdve  lands, 
carrying  away  with  them,  the  riches  they  had  accmnulated.  Tu 
obviate  thia  emigration,  Brahma  having  visited  Keralam,  gave  the 
Inhabitants  a  new  language,  termed  "  Hatayalim,"  appointing  certain 
ceremonies,  and  directing  that  all  the  people  of  KenJam  should  wear 
the  Cudumi,  on  the  forepart  of  the  bead ;  he  likewise  instituted  other 
changes.  After  Brahma  had  left,  Qanesha  made  some  further 
changes,  in  the  manners,  and  ceremonies  :  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  the  eldest  son  only  (of  Brahmans)  should  marry,  and  that 
those  of  this  superior  caste  should  only  wear  one  Foonool,  or  sacred 
string,  worn  by  the  twice  Irarn  classes,  across  the  left  shoulder,  and 
meeting  like  a  belt,  over  the  right  hip. 

Paraau  Bamah  ordained  that  all  Brahmanee  women  should  carry 
with  tham  an  umbrella,  whenevo*  they  stirred  out  of  doors,  to 
prevent  their  hang  seen,  by  those  fA  the  male  sex.  That  a  Sudra  ser- 
vant ^1  should  go  before  them  ;  that  they  should  be  well  covered 
by  a  large  doth,  but  should  wear,  neither  ornaments,  nor  jewels. 

The  whole  of  Keralam  being  peopled,  it  was  given  to  the  Brah- 
mans, by  Farasa  Bamah,  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  support  of 
Temples,  and  religious  establishments.  To  this  day,  Malabar  is 
distinguished,  as  the  Kerma-Bhoomi,  or  "laitd  of  good  works,  for 
the  expiation  of  sin." 

Another  vision  is,  that  having  obtuned  the  laud  &om  Veruma> 
as  described,  and  peopled  it  with  Brahmana  :  before  long  they  re- 
turned to  tlieir  Native  countries,  assKting  the  new  country  was 
too  full  of  snakes  to  be  safe,  and  too  swampy  to  be  healthy.  A 
fresh  set  of  Brahmans  were  then  despatched  there,  and  directed  to 
prq>itiate  the  reptiles  by  workup ;  whilst  to  set  a|mark  npon  this 
new  race,  Farasu  Ramah  seized  each  one  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
hurled  him  over  the  mountains  into  Malabar,     The  consequence  of 
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tliis  rongh  procedure  was,  that  the  muhaTed  lock  on  the  top  of 
the  head  (cadamij  waa  dragged  forward  half  way  to  the  forehcnd ; 
in  irhich  poettioii  it  ia  still  worn  by  this  class  of  Brahmans,  dia- 
tingoishing  them  from  all  others. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Parasn  Ramah  visited  Malabar,  and 
requested  some  of  the  chief  Brahntnns,  to  give  hini  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  to  erect  a  hut  for  his  own  residence. 
And  on  his  request  being  refused,  he  cursed  the  whole  tribe,  and 
propbeded  that  however  great  and  holy  they  might  consider  them- 
selves,  they  would  in  reality,  be  a  degraded  race,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

He  then  retired  to  the  Western  Qhauta,  but  subsequently  becom- 
ing tired  of  a  soUtaty  life,  he  assumed  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  and 
proceeding  to  Veruma,  implored  the  gift  of  a  small  piece  of  land, 
extending  only  as  far  as  he  coold  shoot  an  arrow  over  the  sea. 
The  request  was  granted,  but  Veruma  b^ng  soon  afterwards  in- 
formed by  some  Brahmana  who  his  late  visitor  had  been :  became 
abumed,  and  repented  hie  promise  ;  but  as  he  could  not  break  it,  be 
prevailed  apon  the  god  of  death  to  assist  him  in  thwarting  Farasu 
Ramah. 

The  time  fixed  upon,  for  shooting  the  arrow  arrived  :  bnt  the 
gvl  of  death  having  changed  himself  into  a  white  ant,  had,  dnr- 
ii^  the  previous  night,  eaten  two-thirds  through  the  bow  string', 
consequently  the  arrow  was  not  discharged,  as  the  string,  when 
pulled,  snapped  asunder.  Parasu  indignantly  declared  that  his  in- 
veterate and  revengeful  enemies,  the  Brahmnns,  had  been  concerned 
in  this  occurrence,  and  decreed,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  the  souk 
of  any  of  them  who  died  in  Keralam,  should  be  transnugrat«<l 
into  the  bodies  of  aases.  He  forthwith  retired  to  the  OhantA, 
where  he  is  believed  still  to  be  watching  over  the  Western  Coast, 
and  at  long  intervals  appearing  in  some  terrible  form,  to  affrighted 
travellers. 

The  Brahmins  now  established  an  ariatocratic  form  of  govem- 
nifflit  under  chiefs  :  but  each  wishing  to  be  independant  of  his 
neighbour,  dissensions,  and  their  results,  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  enaued- 

About  B,  C.  C8,  a  great  congress  was  held,  when  the  rulers  of  Ke- 
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ralun  agreed,  that  the;  would  send  to  Ckera*  for  a  Permaul,  or 
Governor  wlio  should  role  over  them  for  twelve  yeara,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  he  should  retire  from  public  life  ;  the  moat  approved 
mode  of  doing  which  was  hy  cutting  his  own  tiiroat  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  that  purpose.  After  having  joined  in  a  great  farewell 
feast,  this  tragedy,  enacted  iu  view  of  the  assembled  guests,  com- 
pleted the  entertainment.  His  body  was  then  burnt,  and  the  post 
refilled  These  governors  were  bound  to  observe  certain  Bratunanical 
regulations,  and  in  matters  of  doubt  the  decision  of  the  Brahmans 
was  finaL 

The  term  Cheramal  Fermanl,  or  Chra^man  Ferumal,  which  merely 
ugnifies  "  a  governor  from  Chera,"  has  been  erroneously  considered, 
to  mean  a  family  who  ruled  Malabar,  when  in  truth  it  was  simply 
an  officiid  designation.  In  olden  times  the  country  was  always  colled 
"  Cherajnan  tokcmn."  or  Cheraman's  country, 

Bqecting  Hindu  traditions,  it  appears  moat  probable,  that  the 
anoMit  rolers  of  Keralam  were  dispossessed  by  a  fir^unan  named  Pa. 
nan  Bamah,  who  invaded  the  country,  and  that  when  he  died,  the  Chiefs 
divided  the  territot;  amongst  themselvee,  nntil,  in  eonseqnence  of 
disagreements,  they  townd  it  necessary  to  send  to  Chera  for  a  Oover- 
nor,  whom  all  would  agree  to  serve  mider,  whilst  he  himself  was 
bound  down  by  certain  reetrictjons. 

The  Brahmans  without  doubt  divided  themaelvea  into  two  sects, 
the  wocshippeni  of  Varahou,  (the  incarnation  of  the  Boar,)  and 
those  of  SharaboQ  (the  incarnation  of  the  Bird,)  and  these  deduc- 
tions are  even  now  partitdly  maintaioed.  These  two  diviaons  had 
each  two  Tali*,  or  species  of  "  Councillors  or  Secretanes  of  State:" 
tiiese  four  were  located  at  Cranganore,  where  the  Governor  also 
resided.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  petty  Talis  in  various 
placeo.  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of  the  Permauls  aug- 
mented, whilst  that  of  the  Talis  gradually  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance, ilany  of  even  these  titles,  were  given  to  nephews  of  the 
Permauls,  thus  still  further  increasing  their  power. 

*  CSlrira  ia  stated  by  Elpkiiuloat,  to  be  s  unall  State  between  the  territory 
of  the  Pnndyaa,  (Madura)  and  Hie  weatarn  sea  :  comprehending  Travancore, 
part  at  Malabar,  and  Coimbatora.  It  ii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  may  hare 
existed  at  the  cummencement  of  our  era.  It  WM  lubdued  nuil  diridad  in  the 
lOtU  century. 
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In  this  mAimer  a  spedes  of  liereditarj  nobility  wu  fonned,  tad 
when  the  B^ah  of  Anigoomty  «m  i»eparnig  to  inrode  Kemtun, 
maay  distinctiona  and  mottora  were  conferred,  amongst  which  IJie 
Cochin  Chief  had  that  of  Baveeloke  Bhar^y  given  him :  this 
occurred,  A.  D.,  325*  (351 1)  The  last  Pemuul.ia  etated  byZctr. 
raddien  Mukhdom  to  have  been  of  the  Vyaia  or  Sodra  cast^  aad 
called  ShuJcervnOty,  or  ChvdeerwuUy.  Bat  thia  atatement  ia  gene- 
rally recaved  with  incredulity. 

All  the  Fermauls  do  iu>t  appear  to  have  been  desirona  of  ter- 
minating thdr  rule  in  fielf-destmction,  some  retiied  for  life  to  a 
pagoda — a  custom  aubaequently  adopted  by  the  Samoriiu.  Finally, 
oru  Qovernor  arose,  who  set  the  authority  of  the  Kings  of  Chera 
at  defiance,  refusing  to  resign  his  Qovemment :  but  the  then  Kigah 
Kithen  Rao  was  not  disposed  to  give  np  his  power  over  Ualabar 
without  a  struggle  ;  so  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  marched  to  ^spoa- 
eeas  this  recusant  Permanl,  whom  he  defeated  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Ghauts.  The  people  had  soon  cause  to  •Kgcet  the  change 
of  masters ;  and  wheu  Eishen  Rao  hod  firmly  established  himself  at 
Tiruwinji  Coltutn,  a  place  now  in  the  Cochin  State,  close  to  Cranga- 
Dore,  the  Namboories  {Malabar  Brahmans)  considered  it  time  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  their  friend  Cheraman  Permanl,  (as 
he  ifi  commonly  called.)  One  of  their  Chiefs  tJunfore  went  to  see 
Kishen  Bao,  and  owing  to  his  high  rank  sad  sacred  character,  readi- 
ly gained  admission  to  his  presence.  The  wily  Brahman  flattered 
and  caiessed,  and  after  a  short  time  gained  permisaion  to  introduce  to 
theking,a  few  friends  of  tiie  same  prieetiy  caste.  One  day  whilst  en- 
gaged in  conversataott,  tbc^  availed  themselTea  of  afavonmhle  oppor- 
tunity, and  murdered  Eishen  Bao.  Qreot  confnsiDn  ensued,  during 
which  Cheraman  Permanl  r^uned  the  sovereign  peww.  A  native 
Prince,  in  layii^  his  claims  before  the  British  CommisEdoners,  inl793, 

*  It  ti  v«ry  difficult  to  aicertkln  uifthlng  reapeotlng  the  Mounoy  ot  thsae 
verj  early  datot,  aTen  nhm  tbej  relate  to  Buropeui  hlBtor^.  T\omtu  C!ikb 
c«rtiBed  that  he  mw  the  lut  of  the  PenouUt  slive  fn  the  jeor  S45,  vhilit  oa 
a  nteronoB  to  the  Brahmui  College  »t  Ti^ihoor,  an  uuwer  wu  reoeived,  which 
oOTTobontea  hie  itatument  UMrting  that  Chenmaa  Perauul  asoended  t&e 
Uuuiud  about  Harch  2i,  A.  D.  341,  and  reigned  8S  y««n  and  four  montba : 
bat  the  data  ot  Ha;  373;  la  then  given  aa  that^  at  vhiah  he  naa  kit  nan : 
making  the  length  ot  his  reign  87  ;Mn  and  tiro  montha. 
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to  a  small  tract  of  land,  pleaded  that  it  had  been  preMnted  to  his 
ancestors,  by  Cheraman  Penuaul  aa  a  reward  for  moTdering  Klshen 
Boo. 

Soma  believe  that  the  last  Permanl  was  permitted  to  be  Gover- 
nor for  thirty-cdx  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired, 
and  was  indaced  by  the  Majiuns,  commonly  known  as  Jiuns,  A.  D. 
f(T8,  (352  i)*  to  proceed  to  Mecca,  at  wliich  place  many  of  that 
faith  were  established :  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India,  which,  in 
subsequent  centuries,  fell  into  Moorish  hands. 

From  this  last  Pemwiul,  or  Governor,  whose  name  has  been  various- 
ly given  aa  Sheo  Ram,  Shermanoo,  Permaloo,  imd  Clieraman  Per- 
maul,  itc.,  all  the  present  Biyahe,  Cliieftaina,  Nobles,  and  Landhoid- 
efs,  nssert  that  their  ancestors  received  grants  either  of  territory, 
nobility  or  estates. 

Malabar  had  scarcely  been  portioned  out,  wlien  an  Erary,  or  person 
of  the  caste  of  cowherd3,f  arrived  from  Poondra,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvory  near  Errode  in  the  Camatic :  and  claimed  hia  share 
of  the  kingdom.  He  reminded  Chcnunan  Pcrmaul  that  his  independ- 
ence was  achieved,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  his  brothers.  The  Prince  replied,  that  he  had  little  left  to 
beatow,  excepting  his  own  palace,  which,  with  the  ground  lying  air oand 
it,  and  leading  to  tlie  sea  beach,  he  had  retained,  that  he  might  leave 
the  shores  of  India  still  the  monarch  of  the  soil  on  which  he  stood. 
But  he  presented  him  with  his  sword,  (kept  to  thb  day  by  the 
Samorin's  deHoaidants,  with  the  greoteet  reverence,)  bracelets,  and 
sovereignity  over '  aa  much  land,  as  a  cock  could  be  heard  crowing 
from  a  nei^bouring  temple,  completing  the  transfer  by  placing  a  gor- 

*  See  an  accauat  by  Koatel  lieloa  AoiV  in  an  iDtereBting  paper  in  tba 
IHadrai  QuarUHg  Journal  of  Lluralurt  and  Seitiict,  Referring  to  thU  subject 
the  writer  obBerTea  tliat  the  Jaiai^  or  Bhu  IdisU,  "  og  a  people,  were  settled  in 
"  Arabia,  and  nmn}'  vinted  Hoinkkr ;  the  originai  name  was  Uohaj&in,  and 
"  became  in  time  corrupted  to  Magaina,  ar  Haguia.  The  Uiudoa  throagh  mia- 
"take  call  the  Miuaalmen  also  Bhuddisto,  and  from  thiii  arose  the  idea,  that 
"  the  Inst  of  tbe  Fermauls  became  a  Mahomiidiia." 

t  The  gnirleee,  (oowberdBi)  la  the  Deccnn,  appear  to  belc>Dg  to  the  same  race 
as  Ibe  people  of  Malabar,  and  bars  Cnnoreie  and  Molayalim  vrords,  mixed  i^> 
nilb  the  Mahratto. 
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land  round  his  neck,  &nd  fprinUing  it  with  otta of  roses*  He  then 
gave  him  the  title  of  Samorin,  ot  Lord  over  the  other  B^alia,  leav- 
ing him  to  acquire  liis  anthorit^  om  them,  and  extend  his  tern- 
tuiy,  as  he  could. 

The  antnent  name  oE  tbe  town  of  Calient,  whence  Cheraman 
Permanl  is  said  to  have  embarked,  has  escaped  record,  but  the  na- 
tire  name  for  it,  at  the  present  time,  is  Cout-tota,  a  contraction  of 
Coam-eoo^hee-eota,  the  fort  from  whence  the  cock  crew. 

Another  version  is,  that  Cheraman  Permanl,  tired  of  sovereignity, 
divided  his  dominions  amongst  his  Chiefs  and  friends  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^ving  the  northern  portion  to  the  Bi^ah  of 
Colsstria  :  that  port  immediately  south  of  tli^  to  the  Samorin,  or 
Samoory  B^jah  :  from  thence  as  far  as  th*  Travancore  State,  to  the 
fitgab  of  Cochin  :  and  that  lying  to  the  extreme  south,  to  the  Ra- 
jah of  Travancore. 

Tht  Dutch  Govfmtnent  Rteordt  state  that  Cheraman  Permanl, 
after  dividing  his  territories,  retired  for  life  to  the  pagoda  of  Tiru- 
vanji  CoUwm.  In  the  Dutch  Road  book,  dated  1742,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent version  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  four  great  Rajaha  of 
Cochin,  Colastris,  Calicut,  and  Travancore,  and  one  which  appears 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  correct,  vin,,  that  the  fint,  or  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  only  was  a  Sduntriya :  the  others  were  Sudras  :  that  the 
first  wa.^  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  last  of  the  Permauls,  and  con- 
sequently the  rightful  hat :  whilst  the  other  three  were  merely 
his  own  children,  who,  according  to  the  l&wa  of  Malabar,  could  not 
be  his  heirs,  all  inheritance  going  through  the  sister's  children. 
Thus,  if  the  last  Fermaul's  wife  were  a  Sudro,  this  would  account  for 
the  Samorins,  the  Riyaha  of  Colastrio,  and  those  of  Travancore,  all 
being  Sudias. 

Sixteen  lesser  kingdoms  of  the  first  rank,  were  placed  under  the 
authority  of  Kaimuls,  who  possessed  the  power  of  deciding,  in  cases 
of  life  and  death,  regarding  their  own  subjecta;  these  posts  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  Permauls,  and  comprehended  Repelim, 
Porea  (Chombagacherry),  Teckencoor,  Quilon  (Goilam),  Colli  Quilon 
(Kayencoilam),  Berkencoor  (Wadacancoor),  Aiangolla  (Walluanatty,) 

*  This  appears  to  have  beeu  nn  socicut  sjmlwl,  of  the  gin,  or  tiBnarcr  of 
property. 
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Taanoor  (Bettett«),  beaides  many  others,  (apparent^  of  haaet  sue), 
Buch  as  Crangauore,  Ayroor  (Iroor),  Maogatty,  Paroor,  Ac.  'Diere  vere 
also  still  smaller  districts,  the  rulers  of  which  had  no  powor  OTer  the 
lives  of  their  subjects.  The  superior  Bajohs  (such  as  Uie  Bfyah  of 
Cochin)  considered  these  K""*"!"  their  vassals,  merely  holding  land 
as  feudatories,  whilst  th^,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  always  remain 
futhful  to  one  Prince,  and  only  obeyed  orders  when  it  suited  titeir 
convenience  to  do  so.  The  smaller  States  were  again  subdivided,  and  so 
on  "ad  infinitum,"  mitil  it  became  a  i»overb  in  Malabar,  that 
"though  two  steps  might  be  made  in  one  territory,  a  third  must 
"pass  the  bonndafy."  The  cloiins  of  the  four  superior  Bajahs  to 
sovereignty,  ^tpear  to  have  been  founded  in  justice^  if  Cheraman 
Permaul  had  the  right  to  invest  any  one  with  such  authority.  But 
aa  Ksimula  merely  held  their  lands  by  the  same  tenmre^  they  would 
hardly  have  argued  its  illegality.  In  those  days,  right  existed  by 
the  force  of  the  swoid,  and  appeals  were  unknown,  exc^  to  arms. 

The  early  history  of  the  CocUn  Rajahs  is  involved  in  obscurity  : 
their  lives  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  warfare,  either  attempting 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  thor  weaker  n^^bours, 
or  defending  themselves  agunst  those  who  were  stronger,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Kumuls  or  subordinate  petty  chiefs,  who 
in  th€ir  turn,  expected  assistance,  against  more  powerful  neighbours. 

little  can  be  collected  respecting  this  countiy  prior  to  the  arrivaJ 
of  the  Portuguese,  A.  D.  IfiOO,  when  the  Bty'ah  evidently,  under  the 
impression,  that  their  aasistance  would  enable  him  to  check  the  in- 
cieaeing  power  of  the  Samorin,  gave  tiiem  a  friendly  recqition  as  will 
be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  Samorin  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Hoplahs,  who  had  given  him  material  sasistance 
against  the  Cochin  B^jtdi,  by  which  he  had  defeated  him  on  several 
occasions.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  in  1663,  th^  found  the  Bs- 
jah,  kept  a  State  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  Banee  (his  aunt,) 
governing  the  kii^oin,  who  appears  to  have  been  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  the  Portugneee  nation. 

The  Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin,  Jacob  Lobo,  about  1678  speaks  of 
"  the  Cochin  Bt^ah,  with  his  four  kingdoms  of  Forca,  Berkencoor^ 
Mangatty,  and  Paroor,"  and  observes  that  by  adoptions  and  deaths 
he  had  obtiuned  the  territory,  stretching  to  within  half  a  (Dutch) 
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mile,  of  t^etown  of  Cochin.  Tan  OoUenesie  in  1743,  speaks  of 
"tbe  Cochin  lUjah  and  Iub  foor  Btstea,"  mentioniag  the  same  as 
^Kte  4etailed  by  Jacob  Lobo,  86  jrean  before. 

In  Hu  year  1715,  tiie  Samorin  perceiving  that  tlie  Dutch  liad 
atbBF  become  lukewarm,  respecting  their  ally  the  Cochin  Rajah: 
or  else  were  nnable  to  protect  him,  over-ran  and  conquered  a  por- 
tion of  his  tenitoiy.  From  this  period  the  diasenaione  connected 
with  the  State,  became  ao  mixed  np,  with  the  history  of  the  Dutch, 
•hat  an  account  of  them  must  be  deferred,  until  speaking  of  that 
nation. 

On  October  ISth,  1763,  the  Cochin  Bajah  met  the  Datcli  Am- 
baasador  at  Havillicurray,  where  they  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
Uatjng  peace  with  Travancore,  but  the  Dut«h  had  to  attend  to 
die  interests  of  the  Company  and  therefore  left  the  Rajah  to  make 
his  own  temu;  and  although  peace  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  of 
dioFt  duration.  The  Cochin  Rajah  was  induced  by  the  chiefs  of 
Teckencoor,  Wadacuicoor,  and  other  places,  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bajah  of  TraTanc<»«,  who  had  an- 
nexed th«ar  territories.  Accordingly,  some  thousands  of  Nairs  from 
Cochin,  in  c(»^miction  with  those  of  Teckencoor,  the  Coddacherry 
Kaimuls  and  other  great  personages,  marched  to  Porca,  to  attack 
the  Travano(H«  troops.  But  they  were  completely  routed,  and  the 
aeeoDd  Coddacherry  Eaimul,  the  young  Paliat  Achen,  and  one  of 
tite  chief  Bag^oors  (Province  OoTemors,  Tahsildsre)  of  Cochin 
wa«  made  prisoners.  Travancore  then  seiEed  the  whole  of  the 
Forca  district,  along  the  sea  coast,  nearly  aa  far  as  Cochin  :  and 
it  was  remarked  at  this  time  by  the  Dutch  Commandant,  that 
"the  Rtyah  Is  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  of  his  terri- 
"tory,"  tuidinl796,  he  also  reports,  "Travancore  since  1753,  has 
"  conquered  Teckencoor,  Wadacancoor,  Porca  and  the  greatest  por- 
"  tion  of  Cochin,  including  Culli  Quilon,  Qoilon,  Attingo,  Martha 
"  and  Peritally." 

The  IVaraacore  Rajah  undoubtedly  intended  to  annex  any  terri- 
tories be  oonld  conquer,  llany  of  these  little  States,  although  per- 
haps not  at  that  time,  pajring  tribute  to  Cochin,  certainly  had 
been  vassals  to  that  R^ah. 

In  1755  the  Samorin   again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  and  at- 
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tacking  the  Island  of  Chetwye,  drove  in  some  Dutch  outposta,  and 
over-mn  a  portion  of  the  Cochin  territory.  He  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  petty  Princes,  and  gradually  possessed  himself  of  most 
of  the  Cochin  State. 

In  1757  it  WHS  agreed  between  the  Eiynha  of  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore,  t^t  as  the  Chembagncherry  and  Wodiikencoor  chiefs,  had 
combined  against  TiaTancore,  and  given  that  Itajab  much  trouble  : 
he  should  be  allowed  to  reimburse  hunseU,  out  of  their  revenues, 
for  his  expenses  ;  and  that  the  Cochin  Rajah,  should  not  interfere 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  these  Princes,  who  nevertheless  were 
permitted  to  reside  at  Trichoor. 

The  Rajah  finding  that  he  could  gain  no  assistance  from  the 
Dutch,  against  the  Somorin,  sent  <m  embassy,  to  his  old  enemy,  the 
Rajah  oE  Travancore,  whose  General,  a  Fleming,  named  Siutackiut 
de  Larwy,  was  considered  at  that  time,  the  most  successful  comman- 
dant in  Sonth  India.  He  had  10,000  Noirs  under  him,  whom  he 
had  disciplined  as  regular  Infantry,  and  double  that  number  as  ir- 
regular foot,  but  no  Cavalry. 

The  following  was  the  agreement  then  entered  into,  between 
these  two  Princes.  "The  Cochin  Rajah,  having  requested  the  oseis- 
"tance  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  to  drive  the  enemy  away,  and  f q 
"extend  hit  Urritoria,  at  fornierly :  namely,  to  Pookaitha  on  tlie 
"west,  and  Chitatu  on  the  ea^t  :  as  also  to  recover  for  him,  all 
"  those  lands,  which  he  had  in  Walapanand  district,  lias  agreed  to  i/ivt 
"  up  to  Travancore,  that  portion  of  Carapooram,  lying  to  the  south 
"of  Famba  Ari  (Andar-azi),  and  north  of  Allepey,  with  the  ex- 
"ceptioQ  of  Andicadow  Cliellana,  and  Combalum :  and  also  to 
"  give  up  the  Poroor,  and  Allungaad  districts  :  and  has  also  agreed, 
"  that  one-half  of  the  revenues  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  which  are  to 
"  be  collected  by  the  Cochin  officials  (with  the  knowledge,  and  snper- 
"  vision  of  those  of  Travancore)  ehaU  go  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
"  penses  of  the  Travancore  army,  as  long  as  its  presatce  may  be  re- 
"  quired  in  those  puts  :  and  that  if  the  army  pushes  into  Walapn- 
"  naad,  all  that  part  of  the  district^  which  is  the  Samorin's,  shall 
"  become  Travancore  property."" 

•  Cdrtin  Sirear  flword*  J/.  ^.  &,  fl»t«d  Decfmber  26tb  I  "51. 
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The  TraTBDcore  R^afa,  now  wected  works  on  a  atrip  of  bad,  com- 
mcncing  oppoeita  Cnui^moK^  and  extwiding  to  the  Qliauts ;  which 
it  was  uitioipated  would  be  k  dieok  upon  any  futnre  advances  of  tiM 
Somorin.  Whilst,  just  flmUng  their  western  extremity,  were  tiie 
Dutch  Forts,  of  Cnmganoi^  and  Ayacotta  or  Azi-Cotta,  (the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  aForii).  From  ten  to  thir^  milea,  of  the  Cochin 
State,  lay  to  the  northwanls,  and  exterior  to  tiiese  lines  :  alHiough 
by  far  the  lai^est  poriioa  was  oa  th«  south,  aad  witliin  them. 

Tliis  tieaty  was  satis&tctoril^  concluded,  for  the  Samorin's  taoops 
being  divided  into  tiiree  portions,  one  at  Cranganore,  one  at  I^roor, 
uid  tiie  third  at  Tert^ly :  the  Travancoreans  attacked  them  aud- 
d«ily,  and  routed  them  wiUi  great  slaughter.  In  1762  tbe  proviakua 
of  the  treaty  were  ftilly  carried  out,  and  the  foUowiigg  year  with  tiie 
aame  assistaace,  the  Btyah  was  enatded  to  take  part  of  Chowghant ; 
-whilst  abont  the  same  period  Mapiaoa  and  the  Mangatty  lands  i^so 
fell  to  him ;  the  two  last  temt<Hies  lie  to  the  South  of  the  river 
T.nia.¥nAa.j  aod  fonnerlf  bebmged  to  a  Nambiar,  from  whom  the 
Samorin  took  them,  and  in  1717,  made  them  over  to  the  Dutch : 
who  in  returning  to  the  Cochin  Btyah  the  lands  he  had  lost  to  the 
Samorin,  retained  Uapraoa,  which  th^  let  ont  to  the  old  fl'am- 
biar,  for  4  hwts  of  paddy  annoally,  (16,000  Dutch  pounds).  It 
was  again  rataken  by  the  Samorin  in  1753,  and  nowitwas  by  tbo 
assistance  of  the  Travancore  B^ah,  again  annexed  (in  1763)  by 
tbe  Cochin  B^ah,  and  the  Nambiar  deprived  of  all  aotJioTi^. 
The  Dutch  Qovemment  then  damanded,  that  the  Nambiar  abonld 
eithtr  be  replaced  as  their  tenant,  or  that  the  Bq'ah  should  pay 
tJiem  ike  stipulated  rent ;  tbe  last  course  was  agreed  to.* 

The  power  of  Ilydar  AH  about  this  time  became  known  in 
Malabar ;  and  the  I^jah  of  Fal^iaut,  (part  of  whose  poasesskms  had 
been  takenin  1768-59  by  the  Samorin,)  applied  to  Hyder  for  assist- 
ance, agreeiug  in  return  to  become  his  vassal.    In  1760-61  Hyder's 

*  In  17S2,  the  Bajob  of  Cochin,  mortgaged  the  Cocaipullj  Imda,  lying 
nortli  o[  Vjpeeo,  to  the  Dutob,  for  Bs.  15,000,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  expanms 
ot  th«  nnall  arm;,  which  in  aocordanoe  irith  bie  igraement  with  the  Bajah 
o[  Trannooi^  had  been  equippml  for  the  Geld  ogaliMt  the  Samorin.  If  (heie 
Unda  were  not  ledaemed  b;  the  Bajsh  batcire  September,  the  Dutch  were  to 
collect  the  revenue*. 
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troops  rdieved  him  j  Hyder  and  the  Samorin  now  contanned  nego- 
tiating  on  Tarious  sabjecta  nntal  1766,  «4iei)  tJie  former  at  tlie 
head  of  his  victorioDs  Hysore  army,  swept  down  into  Malabar, 
utd  poBseBsed  himself  of  the  entire  conntry  from  Canntmore,  to  the 
Cochin  territory,  when  the  B^ah  of  the  latter  State,  agreed  by  the 
advice  of  the  Datch,  to  pay  to  Hyder  a  snm  of  Ss.  300,000  and  ei^^t 
elephants,  if  he  would  not  invade  his  territory. 

In  1772  aerHal  disputes  occurred  between  the  Dntch  and  the 
Bi^ah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  bouodariee  of  thetr  respective  poe- 
sessions.  The  Dutch  claiming  the  whole  of  Uuttrau^erry  as  tiuaa 
by  ri^t,  and  apparently  with  foundation,  as  their  territory  ex- 
tended one  mile  south  of  Jews'  town.  The  Dutch  CommisaionerB 
howew  gave  i«,  judging  it  advisable  to  await  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  enforce  tkeir  daims,  probftbly  aware,  that  power  was 
^baa  on  the  B^jah's  aide. 

Previous  to  this,  as  already  mentioned,  tiie  B^  ah  of  Travanoore, 
had  ««ct«d  a  long  earthen  wall,  thir^  miles  in  length,  from  PaUi- 
port,  idong  a  great  peridon  of  the  Cochin  State  on  a  slip  of  land  ceded 
to  him  by  the  Cochin  Btyah  :  and  in  177S,  this  wall  which  had 
been  constntcted  fourteea.  y eara  previously,  was  improved  :  and  the 
ground  at  FalliptHt  bdonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  purchased  by  the 
Btgah  of  Travaacore.  These  works  cbedced  the  advance  of  the 
VyBoreans,  and  saved  two-thirds  oi  the  Cochin  State  from  invasion. 
But  Sirdar  Khan,  the  Uysore  General  established  his  head  quartera 
at  TWchoor,  and  demanded  eight  lacs  of  rupees  torn  the  Cochin  imah 
as  a  gift,  OB  which  this  prince  aoit  ambassadors  to  Seriagapatam,  to 
fa«at  with  Hyder  panonally:  when  it  was  finally  settled,  E^  his  hting 
obliged  to  give  4  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  nuzser,  and  4  elephants ;  and  to 
eater  into  an  agreement,  to  pay  an  annual  Mbute  of  Rupees  1 20,000. 
^e  Biyah  of  Crangaaore,  was  also  compelled  at  this  time,  to  give 
Rupees  130,000  as  a  nuzzer  :  and  a  tribute  of  Rupees  20,000  yeariy. 
After  satisfactorily  conclufUng  these  arrangements,  Sirdar  Khan 
moved  off  to  tbe  nortji. 

The  atfocitlee  of  the  Uahotnedan  invaders,  soon  alarmed  all  the 
Natives  of  Southern  India ;  Prince  after  Prince,  Chief  after  Chief, 
and  thouBonds  of  tiieir  followers,  fled  to  Trarancore :  and  the 
forcible  conversion  of  Hindus,  created  terror  in  the  minds  of  alL 
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None  wen  safe,  even  Amboasadors  were  torablj  compelled  to  join 
the  MaliomedaD  sect,  aad  the  victimB  of  self-destnictiDn,  might 
have  beau  comited  by  thonunda.  Agreements  respe«tiiig  money 
were  violated,  as  although,  the  tribute  remained  the  game,  large 
gifts  were  frequently  enforeed :  irtulst  the  Itigah  of  Cochin,  was 
obliged  to  Tnaintain  1,000  troops  at  Calient  for  Hyder,  to  coeroe 
theNaira. 

.  Li  178S,  the  Riqah  of  Cochin,  and  the  first  prince  ol  Traran- 
core,  met  at  Mattencheny  :*  and  remained  in  conference  six  dajs, 
upon  tiieae  Mahomedan  atrocitiea :  and  a  fortnight  snbseqnentljr, 
a  second  interview  was  hdd. 

Angnat  13th,  1790,  the  Rajah  died  of  small  pox,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  his  yoTuiger  brother,  Virdlam  TanAunm,  a  proud,  brave 
man,  who  was  exoeedingly  oppreauTe  to  merchimtB,  in  and 
aromid  Cochin.  He  appears  to  have  bees  greatly  inflnenced  by 
Uysore  cotmdls,  and  caused  two  of  the  overseere  of  the  l^mple, 
TUrumata  Davouam,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  deUver  op 
its  treasures,  into  his  hands.  He  plundered  the  baeaars,  and  in- 
formed the  Dutch,  that  he  was  determined  to  rule  aQ  the  Pagans 
himself,  and  that  they  were  only  there  to  trade,  and  not  to  govern. 
The  Dutch  then  attacked  him  in  his  palace  at  Uuttencherry,  retook 
fais  plunder,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Tripoonl«rab,  from 
whNice  he  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  move. 

In  1789,  Tippoo  swept  through  Malabar,  to  punish  the  Naire 
iriio  had  risen  in  arms  against  him,  three  thousand  men  pre- 
ceded this  mercileas  tyrant,  and  his  own  body-gnard  numbered 
30,000.  Many  of  his  victims  were  hung,  even  mothere  with  thdr 
childrett  around  their  necks :  others,  were  dragged  to  death  by 
ele^iants :  no  mode  of  execution  was  too  terrible,  no  torture  too 
great,  to  Batiat«  hia  fiendish  vengeance.  Churches  were  plundered,  and 
the  roofs  of  all  places  of  worship  blown  off :  whilst  Hindn,  and 
Chiiatlan  women,  were  compelled  to  accept  Mahomedan  husbands 

■  The  next  meatii^  betmen  msmbeis  of  thsM  two  Rofal  lunuei,  oocmred 
on  Junuiy  ISUi,  1M2,  when  the  lUjiA  of  CoeUn,  raoeived  tha  Pint  prinoe  of 
TnT>iiaoTe,ithIsP«l«oe,atMutt«iiclieiTjj  after  Ui«  rotoin  of  the  Utter,  troo^ 
a  visit  to  UadrM. 
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No  Hindn  was  allowed  to  wear  the  lock  of  Lair  on  his  head.  The 
rack  and  storvatioa,  were  used  as  instrumenta  of  couTersion ;  and 
those  obstinate  tmbelieveis,  who  refused  to  be  convinced,  by  these 
persuasive  argameata,  were  put  to  death. 

Cochin  at  this  time,  was  the  only  State  in  Malabar,  at  peace 
with  Tippoo.  The  latter  now  ordered  the  R^ah  to  meet  him,  bat 
be  having  had  that  honour  the  previous  year,  declined  a  repetition. 
Tippoo  on  this,  became  suspicious  of  his  fidelity  :  whilst  he  on  his 
side,  was  alarmed  at  a  report,  that  the  Myaorean  army,  waa  on  ita 
road  to  convert,  or  otherwiM  exterminate,  all  the  Hindu  population. 

Tippoo  now  made  the  existence  of  the  barrier  wall,  a  cause  of 
complaint  as  it  divided  bim,  from  two-thirds  of  bia  vassal  state  of  Co- 
(duu,  and  consequently  obstructed  his  passage  thereto  ;  and  gave  the 
B^'ah  of  Cochin  orders  to  claim  it,  as  being  on  his  territory.  He 
alao  comphuued,  that  Naiis,  and  others,  fleeing  from  his  power, 
obtiuned  refuge  iu  Cochin :  tiierefore  as  the  B^ah  would  not  obey 
his  summons,  be  determined  to  fetch  him  by  force,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  assaulting  the  Travancore  lines. 

Between  July  and  November,  1788,  upwards  of  30,000  Bralmiana, 
including  their  families,  escaped  from  the  Calicut  districts,  into 
Travancore. 

Id  1789,  Tippoo  commenced  his  march  from  Coimbatore,  with 
20,000  regular  infantry,  10,000  spearmen,  and  matchlock  men ; 
5,000  horse,  and  20  guns. 

The  troops  of  the  B^ah  of  Travancore,  were  received  into  the 
Dutch  Forts  of  Cranganore,  and  Ayacotto,  and  the  Bf^ah  applied 
to  the  Madras  Qovemment  for  assistance.  The  English  had  not 
calculated  on  the  left  flank  being  thrown  on  the  Dutch  Forts,  and 
two  battalions  were  marched  to  assist  the  B^ah  of  Travancore,  but 
only  on  his  own  lines. 

So  the  Forts  of  Cranganore,  and  Ayacotta,  were  sold  by  the  Dutch 
to  Uie  Biyah  <^  Travancori^  a  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  as  although  the  Dutch  had  taken  them  from  the  Portu- 
gaese  in  war,  the  Biyah  of  Cochin  claimed  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  asserting  that  its  transfer  to  Travancore^  withont  hia 
consent,  was  illegaL  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  political  existence 
of  the  Cochin  State,  depended  on  this  transfer,  it  was  considered  a 
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cam  of  ii«c«a8i(y,  Mid  carried  out  on  the  law  of  expediency.  It  van 
fimlljr  aonctioned  by  the  Madras  QoTemment,  iii  1790. 

Od  the  night  of  December  28th,  1789,  Tippoo  had  esUblished  his 
camp,  ux  miles  to  the  Northward,  of  the  ]»incipal  gate  of  the  linea. 

Lesviflg  meet  of  hia  forces  to  manoeuTro  at  day-break  before  them, 
he  naiched  with  14,000  Infantry  and  500  Fioneera,  by  a  circuitoua 
root^  and  guided  by  a  Native  <rf  the  country  passed  round  their 
ri^t,  or  East  flank :  beliered  by  liie  Trayancorenns,  to  be  inaccessible. 

At  day-light,  tjie  guards  on  the  walla,  saw  the  Sultan's  army, 
amongst  which  shone  the  bright  uniform  of  his  body-gaard-  But 
Tippoo  was  then  nine  miles  away,  and  at  day-brealc,  had  turned  the 
lines,  with  very  feeble  opposition.  Having  advanced  three  miles 
along  them,  on  their  inner  side ;  he  commeaoed  making  a  road,  by 
levelling  the  rampart^  into  the  ditch  :  which  was  about  16  feet  wide, 
and  20  deep. 

Bat  the  Pioneers  were  tired,  and  the  work  difficult,  so  Tippoo  con- 
tinued Ms  advance  along  tiie  rampart,  the  enemy  retreating  before 
him,  until  at  last  they  made  a  stand,  in  a  small  square  building,  em- 
l^yed  as  a  magamne,  and  storehouse;  and  having  drawn  a  small 
gun  inside,  they  poured  grape  upon  Uie  advancing  Mysoreans. 

Tippoo  ordered  up  a  new  corps,  and  directed  them  to  take  the 
place,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  but  just  as  they  were  advancing, 
a  party  of  20  Travancoreans,  poured  in  a  close  fire,  killed  the  officer 
commanding,  and  caosed  a  panic.  The  panic  became  a  rout,  and 
the  day  was  lost.  The  Sultan  was  carried  away  in  the  rush,  the 
near  became  the  front,  and  the  troops  broke  over  the  mmport,  into 
the  ditch,  to  escape,  and  here  2,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  Sultan  fell  with  the  rest,  and  was  lamed  for  life ;  his  bearers 
woe  trodden  to  death,  and  his  seals,  rings,  and  omamente,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  enemies,  clearly  demonstrating  his  own  narrow  escape.* 

*  The  Hindiu  usert^  tbal  Uppoo's  defeat,  wita  a  dinpeoiation  on  him,  (or 
his  cruelty  id  the  Aimiiiiallu.  Enowiog  that  the  deatructioD  of  a  female  ele- 
phant, ie  conmdered  ooe  of  the  wont  Tiolatioii  of  Hindu  lawa,  for  the  pTeaeira- 
tioD  of  animal  Ufa,  he  praotlaad  It.  Female  elephantg  were  chuned  to  the 
grenad  by  thmr  forefeet^  and  the  Sultan  then  tried,  how  deeply  he  could  out 
with  hia  Bword,  through  the  necks  of  the  poor  uiimaU.  He  then  order«d  Mui- 
aalmen,  and  lastly  even    BrnhniAni,  to  take  their  torn,  in  the  a'  ^ 

Oaneaba  WM  no  doubt  incenaad,  and  retribution  followed. 
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Tippoo,  deeply  mortified  aod  enraged,  reached  hia  tent  in  a  oom- 
mou  dooly,  and  swore  he  would  not  quit  the  spot,  until  he  had 
stomied  "  that  contemptible  walL"  He  cotled'in detachments,  ordw- 
ed  siege  gnna  fixim  Sering^atom  and  Bangsl<M«,  and  for  three 
mouths  and  a  half,  remained  awaiting  the  necMsaiy  materiala,  for 
maldiig  the  attack.  In  April  these  arrived,  and  rendered  of^Kieition 
impossible.  A  series  of  approaches  were  made,  the  ditch  was  filled, 
and  a  breach  effected,  of  nearly  j  of  a  mile  in  extent  On  his  ap- 
pearing before  Crangauore,  the  gairiaon  fled,  but  the  leading  fuf^tives 
being  pnt  to  death,  the  remainder  retomed.  llppoo  then  tried  to 
menace  the  Dutch,  and  make  them  surrotder  CnngauMe ;  when  Col- 
Hartley,  with  one  regiment  of  Enropeans,  (British),  and  four  of  Na- 
tives, who  arrived  from  Bombay  and  daevhae,  deenung  the  post 
untenable,  it  was  abandoned  on  the  night  of  May  7th,  and  occupied 
by  the  Saltan  the  next  morning.  The  T^vancore  troopa,  retreated 
to  thur  own  countiy,  and  Cochin  was  open  to  the  advances  of  the 
men^esB  Tippoo,  who  determined  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  demo- 
lish the  lines,  for  which  purpose  he  set  apart  six  days.  The  Saltan 
himself  set  the  example  t^  striking  the  first  stroke  with  a  pickaxe, 
courtieis  and  chiefs  followed  the  fashion,  and  followers  of  every 
denomination  were  obliged  to  assist  in  this  work  of  destruction.  The 
money  changer  wu  compelled  to  leave  his  hoards,  the  shopkeeper 
his  goods,  to  help  in  breaking  down  tiie  inanimate  walL  Whole 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  marshalled  up  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
long  breaches  mada 

A  Uttle  before  this  time,  l^ppoo  established  a  second  Mysore 
CoUectorate  at  Trichoor,  desecrating  tiie  Hindu  places  of  worship,  as 
well  as  both  the  public  and  private  schods,  inside  which,  cows  were 
slaufi^tered  to  pollute  them,  the  bodies  of  some  of  them  beii^ 
afterwards  flung  into  the  tank,  behind  the  bathing  house  of  the  Rajah 
of  Cochin.  He  also  seized  a  petty  Hindu  chief,  and  nmnerous  others 
of  that  persuasion,  and  forcibly  converted  them  to  MahomedanisnL 

Trichoor  bdng  now  established  as  his  head  quarters  in  the  rear, 
and  the  IVavancore  lines  having  been  broken  through,  the  Mysoreaii 
Army  on  April  15th,  1790,  had  extended  their  ontpoets  as  far  as 
Terapoly,  the  monastery  of  which  was  taken  by  them,  and  evorything 
they  could  find  either  plundered  or  destroyed.    Tippoo,  himself  with 
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hia  mftin  body,  had  Feaohsd  Alwaye,  when  he  received  the  astounding 
DOTTS,  tiiat  Lord  GomwaUu,  at  the  bead  of  an  Englieh  tmty,  was 
rqndly  advancing  on  Seringapatam.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
collecting  all  hia  forces,  he  immediately  left,  to  protect  hie  captial. 
The  Travancore  general,  reported  him  as  flying  &om  his  v^oroua 
Nain,  and  regretted  he  could  not  overtake  him,  and  sweep  him  from 
the  etuth :  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  aatiafaction  of  feeling; 
that  he  had  driven  hi™  out  of  the  country ! 

In  April,  1789,  the  great  league  between  the  English,  and  the 
2falJTe  States  of  Malabar,  was  entered  into.  The  latter  stipulated 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tribute  to  the  British,  that  they  had  done  to 
Tiffioo,  and  to  beoxne  thrar  vassals,  provided  the  English  wonid 
recover  their  dominions,  and  in  future  protect  them  from  foreign 
invaders.  On  September  26th  of  tbiii  year,  Chowghaut  was  token 
by  the  British  fbices. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  course  of  events  here,  Tlppoo  suc- 
cumbed to  British  arms,  and  the  Dewan  of  IVsvancore,  was  permit- 
ted to  make  the  final  settlements,  with  the  lutive  Princes.  The 
Cochin  state  amongst  other  places,  was  ceded  to  the  English,  as 
Uppoo  stated,  it  had  been  his  territory.  At  Trichoor  he  had  esta- 
blished a  Cutcherry,  nominated  Collectors  of  the  Revenue,  over  that 
portion  of  Cochin  exterior  to  the  Travoncore  lines,  and  exercised 
other  rights  of  soverragnty. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  awful  retribution,  to  which 
Tippoo's  followers  were  subjected.  Vengeance  had  long  waited,  so 
when  it  came  it  was  of  the  most  cruel  description.  The  deeecrators 
of  the  Hindu  temples,  appear  to  have  been  treated  the  most  severely : 
the  tardiest,  and  moat  painful  deaths,  even  roasting,  or  burning  by  a 
^w  fire,  were  commonly  practised.  A  chieftainew,  on  being  re- 
proached as  one  of  tjie  foremost  in  these  deeds  of  vengeance,  replied, 
"  those  impious  moDst«rB,  btunt  the  temples  in  which  oar  forefathers 
prayed,  and  cast  out  and  broke  In  pieces,  the  images  of  our  gods 
which  had  been  objects  of  adoration  from  the  remotest  antiquity." 

About  September  1790,  a  treaty  to  which  there  is  no  date, 
was  entered  into  between  the  It^ah  of  Cochin,  and  the  English 
Government,  in  which  the  former  promised  to  throw  off  alle^ance 
to  Tippoo,  and  become  tributary  to  the  East  India  Company  instead ; 
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wLo  on  their  part,  agreed  to  aesiat  him,  in  recoTering  the  land  wrested 
away  hj  Tippoo,  in  1789,  the  said  R^ah  paying  a  tribute  forthe 
first  year,  of  Rupees  70,000  for  the  second  year  80,000,  third  90,000, 
and  the  fourth  100,000,  the  same  to  be  coatimted  ereiy  year  subse- 
quently, in  equal  quarterly  payments.  It  was  expressly  stipulated, 
that  he  was  only  to  be  tributu?  for  those  lands,  which  should  be 
leeovercd  by  the  British  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  "and  teith  whidt  the 
Dutch  Etut  India  Company  have  no  ootuem,"  and  over  which  he 
ngreed,  that  the  English  East  India  Compuiy  shall  be  for  the  future 
acknowledged  sovereigns. 

By  the  end  of  1 7  9 1  all  the  Native  States  of  Malabar  had  fallen-into 
British  hands,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  dated  Uarch  16th, 

1792,  thedistricteof  CaUcut  and  Palghaut,  were  ceded  to  tbe  British. 
The  English  Conunissioners,  in  their  able  report*  on  Malabar,  in 

1793,  stated  that  they  had  concluded  their  agreement  with  the 
Cochin  Btqah,  who  was  to  pay  two  lacs  of  Rupees  a  year,  for  the 
whole  of  his  countiy,  whilst  he  was  repossessed  of  that  portion, 
token  from  him  by  Tippoo  in  17d9'90:  but  ma&y  disputes  arose, 
respecting  various  places,  as  the  Rajah  claimed  those,  taken  from 
him  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  even  other  possessions,  which  his  anceetors 
had  lost,  upwards  of  a  century  previously.  In  some  instances  he 
had  a  show  of  right,  in  oUiers  none  at  all ;  it  appeared  probaUe, 
that  he  was  at  this  very  time,  in  correspondence  with  Tippoo 
Sultan :  and  it  was  discovered,  that  he  had  forbidden  his  people  on 
pain  of  death,  to  give  the  British  any  information. 

The  Bajah  remained  in  possesuon  of  all  his  rights,  subject  to  the 

control  of  (he  company,  in  case  of  praaons  complaining  of  oppreasioD : 

whilst  a  British  resident  was  appointed,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to 

enquire  into  any  case,  which  might  be  brought  before  him.+ 

*  lUpartofAe  Conaniuiontri,  datod  Ayocotta,  October  11th,  17D3. 

t  The  vuiouB  BnluA  IU*identi  of  Travancore  and  Coohio,  have  been  u 
follows  :—*S>t  Jl/aooufcp,  1800,  unldl  March  1810.  Got.  T.  Mwaro,  1810,  to 
Jimvuuy  1319.  Col  S.  McDowatl,  1819,  died  ia  Novamber  1820.  Cot.  D. 
NetBoll,  Fobruary  1821,  until  May  1827.  Col.  Jlftn-tion,  1827  to  Deoamber 
1829.  Litalenant  Colojiel  B.  Cadagan,  (acting)  1828,  to  June  183*.  T.  A.  (Aua- 
mov'or,  Esquire,  1834,  to  Januarj  1838.  Cotontt  Prater,  183G,  to  183B.  Captain 
DtmgCui,  (acting,)  183S,  to  November  133S.  LUalena'^  Colonel  T.  Maelran, 
1839,  died  in  July  1840.  LUtHaiant  Omerat  CuUm,  1810,  to  January  1860.  F. 
N.  Maltbg,  Siqake,  1880,  to  May  ISflS.    W.  FuAer,  Eiquirt,  1862. 
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It  vM  oonudered  unwiBe,  to  attempt  introdudiig  Britisli  Uwa 
and  regnlAtioaB,  which  were  quite  ioBufficieat  to  curb  »  population, 
the  maobcn  of  which,  walked  about,  not.  merely  armed,  but  with 
their  weapon!  drawn  in  their  hands,  ready  for  immediate  aaaaolC  or, 
ddeace,  a«  the  interest  or  pasaioii  of  the  moment,  might  dictate. 

In  iha  bcffinning  of  the  present  century,  French  councUa  appear 
to  hare  been  predominant,  with  the  Riyah  of  Cochin  :  and  in  1802, 
some  peioons  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  presepted  H.  H.  at  Tripoon- 
teiah,  m.&  a  pictnre  of  Buonaparte.  As  the  head  of  thia  deputa- 
tion was  a  Dutchman,  and  one  suspected,  or  ratiier  known,  to  be  in 
communication  with  Uie  Preneh,  and  surreptitionaly  aiqipljing  them 
with  cargoes  of  lice^  at  the  Mauritius,  a  close  scrutinf  waa  kept,  ■ 
upon  all  that  occurred.  The  Dewan  now  became  veiy  troublesome, 
isterfered  considerably  with  British  subjects,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  arrest  aeveral,  within  the  Company's  limits. 

At  the  terminatum  of  the  year  1808,  a  bitter  feeling  against  the 
l^^iahj  appears  to  have  arisen  in  Travancore  :  the  Dewan  c^  l^at 
State,  being  hostile  to  British  role,  and  baring  acquired  such  power 
over  the  Biyah,  that  be  was  kept  almost  in  a  state  of  bondage :  the 
subsidy  waa  left  unpaid,  and  the  directions  of  the  Resident,  for  dis- 
banding some  of  the  B^jah's  troops,  disregarded.  He  also  appears  to 
hare  made  arrangements,  with  the  Qovemmeat  of  Cochin,  to  assist 
fiim  in  his  machinations.  No  ftnimflla  could  be  obtuned  l^  the 
British  troops  for  slanghter,  and  attacks  were  made  both  on  the  town 
of  Cochiii,  and  the  British  Cantonment  of  Quilon.  In  January 
1809,  a  boat  containing  bullocks  for  the  troops,  was  seized  near 
Qnilon,  and  the  unfortunate  Feoo  in  charge  murdered  by  the 
natives,  as  a  warning  to  others,  to  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
bring  in  cattle. 

Ih^parations  were  now  made  for  war,  and  the  troops  were  direct- 
ed to  annex  the  Cochin  state,  and  imprison  the  I)ewan  d  Tn- 
Tancore.  Baton  Febmaiy  7th,  1809,  the  Cochin  Uinister,'  or 
FalJat  Achen,  sued  for  pardon,  promising  to  surrender  all  amis, 
with  tlie  exception  of  two  small  guns,  and  fire  hundred  muskets> 
which  were  only  to  be  retained,  to  do  honour  to  the  R^jah  :  and 
alao  agreeing  to  inorease  the  subeidy,  to  Rs.  276,037  annually. 

He  waa  then  ordered  to  resign  his  adminiatration,  and  '  proceed 
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to  Bomlx^.  This  he  promued  to  do,  but  w«it  to  lUchoor  instead, 
from  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  be  oonveyed  to  Bombay  "by 
force.  After  the  installatian  of  the  new  Dewan,  Kooijre  Krisht- 
oen  Menon,  a  fresh  treaty  was  entered  into :  alt  Fortresses,  and 
Uilitary  stores,  being  handed  over  to  the  British.  Bat  the  state 
■till  continaed  tmqniet,  the  new  Dewan  was  restless,  and  appeared 
inflaeneed  by  the  same  boslale  counaelB,  that  had  ruined  Ms  prede- 
cessor. Constant  disputes  04»^red,  between  the  Rtyah  who  was 
friendly  to  the  British,  and  the  Dewan :  whilst  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  discontented,  turbulent  state. 

The  Dewan  was  in  conaeqaence  removed,  and  lua  daties  under 
taten  by  CoL  Hunro,  the  Besident,  until  a  trust-worthy  Buccessor 
conld  be  found.  The  R^ah  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrai^e' 
ment,  and  stated  his  conviction,  that  it  was  the  only  one  capable  of 
restoring  order,  and  reducing  the  country  to  tranquility  :  adding, 
Hiat  he  had  passed  his  time  in  reading  the  Shastras,  and  in  medita- 
tioQ  :  that  now  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  he  felt,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  personally  undertaking  these  onerons  duties : 
whilst  the  next  in  sncceasion,  was  too  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
do  so.  He  was  consequently  convinced,  that  committing  his  co\at- 
try,  tem{)orarily  to  the  care  of  the  British,  was  only  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  his  subjects,  \riiilst  at  the  same  time,  it  was  gratifying  to 

The  Besident  at  once  commenced  retrenchments  by  reducing  his 
own  allowances,  and  those  of  the  other  European  officials  :  many 
forms  wer«  introduced,  espedally  amongst  the  unscmpulons  and  extor- 
tionate revenue  Collectors  :  whilst  the  Brohmans  who  were  eating  up 
tEe  finances  of  the  country,  were  shorn  of  some  of  their  emoluments 
The  British  government,  on  August  16th,  1814,  gave  up  all  control 
over  Christians,  residing  in  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  states  :  in 
order  that  in  future,  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  them, 
and  their  feQow-subjecte,  as  it  appeared  that  there  existed,  a  jealous 
and  antagonistic  feeling  against  them,  occasioning  many  disputes 
whibt  the  under  Officials  treated  them  harshly,  whenever  thc^  had 
an  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  conciliation  to  the  Christians 
they  were  allowed  to  lay  any  comphunts  before  the  Besident,  and 
Christian  Judges  wen  appointed  to  oU  Courts  of  justice.     Unfor- 
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tonatel;  thia  «zcelleat  airanganflnt,  which  has  acted  so  benefidallf, 
was  met  by  the  Chiiatiatis  in  a  very  hoetiie  spirit:  they  refosed  to 
either  submit  to  the  Bajah's  aathority,  or  to  pay  their  taxes,  and 
frequent  riots  and  disturbanceB  euaoed. 

In  1618,  the  aabsidy  was  redaced  to  two  lacs,  with  the  pioriao, 
that  ahoold  this  snm  not  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
Kngliah  are  at  liberty  to  annex  the  conntiy :  giving  the  R^ah  and 
his  Family,  Rupees  35,000,  and  one^th  oftJie  enrplus  reroiue: 
from  that  )»eriod,  nnintermpted  harmony  haa  pretvailed. 

Hjs  Highness  Sana  Virmah  *  the  Moota  Tumbaran,  (the  deaigaa- 
tion  by  which  Cochin  Bajahs  are  known,)  the  present  Il^ah,  ascend- 
ed the  mnsnnd,  on  May  Stii,  1863,  when  tweaty-five  years  of  age. 

The  mcceaedon  descends  in  tJie  female  lin^  tlie  eldest  oepibew  by 
the  sister's  side,  bong  tjie  heir  to  the  mnannd.  Should  there  be  none, 
such,  the  eldest  female  Tumbaran,  ascends  as  Begest,  until  ib» 
Inrth  of  a  son  in  the  family.  Females  may  be  adopted,  to  carry  on 
tiie  line  of  succession,  should  there  be  any  danger  of  its  eztinotion 
Tbe  msmbers  of  the  present  Royal  family,  are  aa  followa : — Sitter*  of 
the  Rajah,  H.  H.  Coojy'ee  AmoK  Tumbaran,  bom  in  1814.  H.  H. 
Comjee  Pillah  Tumbaran,  bom  in  1822.  H.  H.  Coonjee  Kava.  'Sam- 
barsn,  bora  in  1832,  and  H.  H.  Mrnigoo  Tumbaran,  bom  in  1839. 

iftj^iom  and  Heirs,  H.  EL  Rama  ffurtiiah,  Ellia  Kajah  of  Cochiii, 
bom  ISaj  11th,  1835.  H.  VLVeera  Kerala  WttriMih,  ink  ptiaWibom 
in  1845.  H.  H.  Soma  WttnnaA,  aacond  prince,  bom  in  1848.  H. 
H,  Veera  Kerala  Wurmah,  third  prince,  bom  in  I860.  H.  H. 
AamaTF'ttnn<i&,  fourth  prince,  bom  in  1852.  K.'S.Batfe  Warmah, 
fifth  prince,  bom  in  18S3.  H.  H.  Ttera  Kerala  Wurmah,  sixth 
prince,  bom  in  18S4,  and  H.  H.  Bavet  Wumah,  seventli  prince, 
b<HB  in  1669. 

The  Sajaht  of  Cotkin,  lot  the  laat  three  centuries,  have  been  as 
follows.  Veera  Kerala  died  28th  April,  1549  :  Uajak  and  two 
Princes  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Samorin  Janufuy  27th,  1665 :  the 

*  Id  olden  time^  the  Cocliin  Rajah,  had  the  tc^en  of  unlimltod  power  oar^ 
ri*d  batoie  him:  oonautiiiK  of  the  hranch  of  t,  ooeoeJiut  tne,  the  lower  end  at 
whkb,  wu  boiiDd  witb  a  bandBge,  leaving  the  top  quits  free.  Petty  Prinoei, 
It  lubject  to  atij  bigheraudiority,  were  obliged  to  have  the  btaadi  bound  at 
«a«h  end. 
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next  B&Jali,  killed  in  battle  at  PoodiakaToo,  Febrnaiy  lOth,  I96S  : 
A  Hi^ah,  (who  went  to  Benvea,)  died  Hajr  3rd,  1601  :  Veen,  Kt- 
raia,  died  Aptil  39th,  1615  :  Havi  Virwtah,  died  September  30th, 
1634:  the  next  at  Cochin,  Julf  llth,  1637:  his  snccessor  at  Tridioor, 
fVibmaiy  2nd,  1 616  :  the  Enicceeding  one,  at  IiinTalacooda;,  Jnlj  4th, 
1646  ;  Veeiya  Arya,  at  Oocfain,  Jaxmsry  27th,  1666  :  the  n«zt,  on 
Jtinelrt,  1697:  his  suocewor  at  "nrroovullah,  November  22nd,  1697: 
tiunext  at  IMchoor,  October  25th,  1722  :  another,  on  April  19th, 
1742 :  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at  Cooreckaad,  Juinai;  7th;  1746  :  the 
oat,  at  Tripoonterafa,  January-  1st,  1750  :  the  next,  at  Cochin,  Au- 
gnst  16th,  1760:  his  snoceaSM-,  at  IMpoonterah,  September  24tli, 
1775  :  the  next  of  erobU  pox,  August  IStJi,  1790  :  Viroiam  IHunbo- 
nui  aboDt  1798  ;  Bama  Vurmah,  died  at  Trichoor,  September 
S8th,  1805  :  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at  VellwapuUy,  Januar;  Htb, 
1809:  F«eni  jTeroId,  died  at  IVlpoonter^  August  6th,  1828:  ^na 
KurmoA)  died  at  Tripoonterah,  November  8th,  1 837 :  Rama  Vvrmah, 
died  at  IrinyalacoodaJ',  Slat  May,  1842:  Santa  FurmoA,  died  at 
Trioboor,  July  10th,  18S1  :  Veera  Kerala,  died  of  sm^I  pox,  at 
Benares,  Febnury  SZnd,  1853*. 

Tbi9  rdgn  oi  Hb  Highness,  Rava  Virtnah,  the  pfescnt  Riyah,  has 
been  maiked  t^  a  series  of  reforms  ;  the  general  prosperi^  of  bis 
sabgects,  is  now  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  peo[^  residing 
in  the  ifM^boaring  British  poseesaions.  He  has  also  shown  his 
wisdom,  in  Oot  adopting  the  English  abolition  of  oompnlsoiy  labour, 
a  law  donbtless  very  ben^dal,  in  large  towns  like  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bdmb«y;  but  hardly  sOited  to  the  wilda  of  Malabar,  wbete  com- 
bination takes  the  place  of  competition. 

The  laws  for  the  Administration  of  Jnatice,  have  sinoe  1833,  been 
much  the  same  as  in  the  British  territory  :  perhaps  iir  some  cases 
not  quite  so  tardy  in  obtuning  decisions  :  but  in  others,  especially 
criminal  {proceedings,  drawling  over  a  long  and  weary  course  of  time. 
The  prisoner  awaits  his  sentence,  sometimes  for  years,  and  then  at 
bst  meets  the  doom  of  death ;  such  protracted  misery,  is  happily 
unknown    in    the  foitish    tefritoriee.     A    singular    custom   has 

*  The  above  li»t,  ia  comfriled  from  one  fumialied  by  T.  Shuojioony  HenoQ 
Ek].,  UiB  Demm  of  CocKin.  Adoption  oeeurred  a.  D.  1689  according  to  ths 
I>^itch  rtcordi  of  Cochin, 
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pnmUvi  from  otdea  tunes  of  never  patting  either  women  or 
BMhrnaas  to  death ;  no  matter  how  horriUe  a  murder,  or  even  a 
amm  of  tbem  they  may  have  committed,  they  eeoape  with  per- 
petual imprisonment,  as  their  heaviest  pnniBhment.  In  priaon,  the 
diSerance  between  Uioae  who  are  confined  for  mordw,  (uid  others, 
is  ;  that  the  former,  have  irons  on  thejx  aims,  aa  well  as  legs. 

THk  aaoient  laws  respecting  judicial  cases,  now  obsolete,  an  inter- 
eating,  from  b^ng  mtirely  the  result  of  Native  l($;isIation,  and  carri- 
ed, oat  hj  Native  officials :  a  sboit  summary  of  them  is  therefne 
^TBo.  Hindus  were  formerly  tried,  according  to  the  laws  laid 
down  in  the  Shastraa ;  M^omedans,  by  tiiose  in  the  Kixan ;  and 
CSiristiana  by  persons  of  their  own  creed.  The  Hindus  bmng  tbe 
most  anmerous  class,  and  that  of  the  ruling  powers,  are  r^erred  to 
in  lite  following  account : — 

Oourts  of  Justice,  wnre  nominally  open  at  all  hours,  and  on  most 
days,  bang  only  closed  on  some  few  holidays.  The  evidence  of 
-women,  slaves,  and  persons  of  infamcms  character,  was  inadmisaiblfc 
Oiogans  bcdog  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  slaves,  the 
midenoe  of  yrba.t  is  now  the  largest  proportion  of  the  communi^> 
was  tiien  nuavulable.  The  laws  were  founded,  on  the  dogmas  of 
the  Brahmanical  faith,  and  no  independent  code  appears  to  have 
existed.  Questions  involving  rdigioos,  or  moral  differenoee,  were 
judged  by  a  council  of  Brahmans,  with  the  Hig^  Priest  at  Uieir 
bead  :  tiie  B^ah  also  had  a  seat  with  them,  and  the  last  vote. 

like  Adigarki  or  local  MagialTate,  at  times  made  a  circuit,  attended 
b;  four  soldiers :  and  punisiked,  certain  minor  offenders  on  the  spot 
Osses  of  a  more  heinous  description,  were  tried  in  a  species  of  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  house  of  the  H^istrate,  which  was  invariaUy  near  a 
tem[de,  some  oi  the  Brahmans  being  always  members  of  the  Court : 
ben  cogninnce  was  taken,  of  all  dvil  and  criminal  affairs,  ezospt 
thooB  BguBBt  the  laws  of  caste,  and  mtvality.  These  Courts  were 
under  Uie  sapervisioB  of  the  Northern,  and  Bouthem  Lieutenants, 
(Kaniakan)  of  tbe  Kingdom,  who  acted  acctwding  to  orden  received 
&om  Ulc  R^ah  through  the  head  Earriakar.  Bobbery  was  raUier 
rare  offmce,  but  falsehood,  and  peijury,  so  common,  that  torture  was 
frequently  found  necessary,  lo  indvtee  wUiteutt  to  riaU  (he  factt,  or 
priunen  to  eonfag  their  crime*. 
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The  most  heinona  offmcea,  and  hardened  offenders,  were  ponished 
by  death.  If  the  criminal  were  a  Nair,  pessons  of  hia  own  caate,  had 
the  privilege  of  despatching  him :  if ,  of  a  lower  etation,  Uiat  office 
fell  to  the  ezecationer,  and  was  ohnoat  invariably  effected  by  hanging. 

Death  was  decreed,  for  alaying  a  man  of  a  higher  caste,  Villing  a 
cow,  committing  treason,  exciting  ioBiuTectioiis,  or  wounding  so 
severely  as  to  draw  blood.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  on  any 
low  caste  man,  who  ehonld  form  a  fugitive  connection,  with 
the  wife  of  a  Brahman :  on  any  person  robbing  either  a  tem- 
ple, or  tiie  Rajah's  treaauiy ;  committing  great,  or  highway 
robboy:  breaking  into  hooses,  or  being  guilty  of  petty  larceny, 
for  the  third  time.  Murderers,  if  of  low  caste,  were  either  hun^ 
or  suspended  by  a  hooi  through  the  chin.  No  sentence  of  deaUi 
was  pnt  in  execution,  until  the  culprit  had  himself  acknowledged  its 
justice  :  but  if  he  took  too  long  in  r^ecting  on  the  subject^  bHinre 
was  employed  to  convince  him. 

Should  a  murderer  have  absconded,  the  corpse  of  the  victim,  was 
burnt  iaside  the  house  of  the  former,  whose  relations  had  to  provide 
for  the  family  of  the  dead,  during  the  period  of  moaming,  which 
4asted  about  a  fortnight  The  murderer  was  now  outlawed,  and  eveiy 
one  who  met  him,  was  justified  in  slaying  him. 

Koire  were  not  always  subject  to  the  above  laws.  If  a  Nair 
killed  any  person,  of  a  lower  caste  than  himself  without  the  Blah's 
order  to  do  so,  he  was  fined  Ra.  400,  and  was  obliged  to  promise, 
not  to  commit  a  similar  oSenc^  or  in  case  of  doing  so,  to  suffer 
deatii  without  a  murmur.  If  he  wounded  another,  he  had  to  pay 
his  expenses,  until  he  was  cured  :  but  if  two  persons  were  botli 
wounded  when  fighting,  each  had  to  maintain  himself. 

Next  to  the  punishment  of  death,  that  of  slavery,  was  the  most 
severe.  It  was  principally  reserved  for  females,  reprieved  from 
execution.  Should  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmanee  woman,  have  been 
light  with  a  low  caste  man,  she  was  tried  by  Brahmaus,  and  if 
found  guilty,  becune  the  B^jah's  slave.  A  low  caste  woman, 
allowing  any  improper  intimacy  with  a  Brahman,  was  sold  to  the 
Moplahs. 

Incorrect  Brahmanee  women,  were  puiushed,  by  loss  of  caate :  as 
also  were  Brahmans,   for  theft,  or  eating  with  those  of  inferior 
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caste ;  and  thotigh  thejr  were,  and  still  are  penmtt«d  to  form  fugitive 
connections  with  Nair  women,  and  act  as  Fathers  to  their  families  : 
tii^  were  not,  neither  are  tiiey  now  allowed  to  form  intimacies, 
'with  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

Hinor  offences,  were  less  severely  sentenced  :  thna,  the  penalty 
for  petty  thefte,  was  the  restoration  of  the  article,  and  a  certain 
nnmber  of  lashee  on  the  back.  The  extent  of  the  pnnishment,  being 
increased,  according  to  the  number  of  times,  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ;  in  some  instances,  mutilation  of  a  finger,  or  a  hand,  waa 
inflicted.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  1793,  reported,  that  in  his 
State,  "  if  any  one  commit  a  small  theft,  he  is  to  be  kept  for  six 
"  months,  or  a  year,  in  confinement :  after  being  so  exemplarily 
"  punished,  and  a  fine  taken  from  bim,  a  little  of  his  flesh,  or  hia 
"  nose,  b  cut  off,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty." 

At  one  period,  drunkards,  and  persons  who  sold  arrack,  opiom, 
or  bhang,  were  condemned  to  lose  their  property.  Smugglers,  espe. 
dally  of  pepper,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  noses  and  ears; 
bnt  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonmeat.  Probably  these  evaders  of  the  revenue,  carried  on  the 
same  system,  as  the  smugglers  of  the  present  day  :  nho,  in  British 
Cochin,  are  divided  into  throe  strong  gangs  :  one  of  which,  always 
proceeds  by  the  sea :  another  by  the  backwater  :  and  a  third  by 
'  land.  They  first  endeavour  to  pass  by  bribery,  and  consequently 
arc  rarely  obliged  to  resort  to  force.  It  appears,  that  during  the 
last  eighty  years,  Natives  in  this  part  of  India,  have  been  impaled 
alive,  for  selling  cows  to  Europeans. 

All  matters' of  a  religions  nature,  were  determined  by  a  council  of 
Brahmana :  as  were  also  subjects  relating  to  marrisges,  the  settle- 
ment of  daughters,  and  every  species  of  offence  against  caste ;  as 
well  as  hatred,  enmity,  assaults  in  which  blood  had  not  been  drawn, 
and  quarrels  between  parents  and  children.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
in  which  decision  was  no  easy  matter,  the  parties  occasionally  sub- 
mitted to  trials  by  ordeaL"  These  were  of  several  kinds,  and  will 
be  described,  amongst  the  mannen  and  ciulomi. 

*  A  kta  Qovemor  of  SUdru,  about  ISSO,  when  making  a  tour  of  the  Pred- 
deooy,  wu  expected  at  Tiuijore.  The  Brahmuu  acoordjugl]'  met,  and  agreed 
to  petition,  that  trial)  is  mUal  should  be  re-eetablished,  such  being  a  part  of 
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When  a  person  waa  to  be  arrested  far  debt,  the  Judge  aent  an 
official,  vho  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  around  the 
prisoner,  cbarging  him,  is  both  the  Bajah'a  name,  and  the  Judges', 
not  to  quit  it,  until  hia  creditor  was  satisfied,  either  by  paynuut  or 
security.  Bretddug  this  drde,  was  punished  by  death,  or  ontlawiy 
If  this  plan  for  enforcing  payment  did  not  succeed,  a  sharp  stone 
was  placed  on  the  prisoner's  head,  and  heavier  ones  continually  piled 
above  it,  so  that  in  time,  if  be  refused  to  satisfy  the  dum,  his  skull 
was  broken  in,  and  death  ensued.  If  die  debtor  were  inside  his 
house,  B  wand  of  green  twigs,  was  placed  in  the  door  way,  or 
bushes  of  green  shrubs,  were  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  secured  on  tfaa 
door,  which  precluded  any  one  from  crossing  the  tiueshold. 

The  .Judicial  Department  at  the  present  time  is  composed  as 
follows : — for  Civil  Jtutiee,  one  1st  Judge,  a  Hindu :  one  2nd  Judge, 
an  European :  and  one  Shaslzy.  Them  are  two  ZiUah  Courts,  one 
at  Emacollum,  tiie  otlier  at  Trielioor :  the  composition  of  each  ot 
which  ia  the  same.  Hough  a  European  or  Euraaian,  ahrays  eutera 
as  2nd  Judge,  he  is  eligiUe  for  promotion  to  the  hi^ier  post :  but  ia 
that  case,  the  ofKce  of  3nd  Judge  must  be  held  by  a  Hindu,  lliera 
are  two  MoonsiffB  Courts,  one  at  Cbittoor,  the  other  at  AngikaimuL 

Criminal  Jvttice. — In  police  cases,  the  Dewan  is  Chief  w»gintTftt*i 
and  the  Talook  Tassildars  are  Fohce  Officers.  Should  the  crime 
have  been  a  serious  on^  the  case  la  referred  to  the  Zillah  Criminal 
Court,  which  is  empowered,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  the 
extent  of  36  stripes  with  a  rattan,  or  to  fine  as  high  as  the  sum  of 
Rupees  200 ;  and  also,  to  take  security,  to  the  amount  of  Bs.  600,  for 
one  year.  Any  cases  believed  to  merit  heavier  punishments,  than  the 
above,  ore  committ«d  to  the  Sesaiona'  Court  at  Emacollum,  which  is 
presided  over  by  one  of  tiie  2nd  Ajipeal  Court  Jndgea.  Here  th^ 
have  power  to  indict  48  stripes,  to  imprison  for  7  years  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  take  security  for  good  conduct  for  three  yean,  lo  the 
amount  of  Rs.  ffOO.    The  Sessions'  Court  can  refer  cases  to  the 

theiT  rsUgtuQ :  and  n  proclamation  had  ttatad,  that  the  vaiiout  reli^ont  woe 
to  bs  exerdud  without  reatnint.  Checking  )«dealB,had  therefore  been  a 
huddiip,  under  which  their  rahgian  wai  liill  >uflnii>&  *nd  oonaequenUj  an 
injottiae:  and  thej  pnjad  for  the  remoTel  of  the  prohibition  on  them.  Sub- 
■equentlj  other  oouncUi  prevailed,  and  the  petition  wm  not  prevented. 
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Appeal  Ctnirt,  when  the;  an  tried  fay  the  two  Jndgee,  and  ^  Sfaaa- 
try.  Hie  power  of  this  Court  is  nnlimited,  but  no  faeaTier  pnnish- 
ment  Uuu  1  i  years'  imprieoomautv  can  be  earned  oat,  without  the 
sauctioB  of  ^e  Rc^ah,  and  saDtencae  of  death,  most  be  also  confirmed 
by  the  Bntiah  Resident,  acting  under  the  order*  of  the  Oorenunent 
of  Uadras.  There  are  two  jails,  one  at  EmacoUnm.  and  the  other  at 
Itichoor  j  and  they  each,  generally  contain,  about  eighty  prisoners. 

Slavery  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  institntaon,  both  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  was  only  abolished  in  1854.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  many  of  these  miserably  debased  slaves,  are  still 
unaware  of  tho  change  in  their  condition,  and  do  not  understand 
that  they  cannot  now  be  legally  sold  as  cattle,  or  made  over  with 
the  estate,  upon  which  they  work.  "  This  measure  was  never  at- 
"  tended  with  any  advantage,  even  to  the  poor  davee,  for  whose 
"  benefit  the  concession  was  intended.  Deprived  of  even  the  most 
"  distant  contact  with  their  high  caete  proprietors,  and  prevented 
"  friMn  t^paaring  in  pieces  of  publie  resort,  they  are  confined  by 
"  force  of  eircomstancea,  to  their  swampy  fields,  aa  a  level  with  the 
"  brute  creation.  To  snch  a  class,  freedom  is  no  boon."  In  1854, 
thece  were  6,989  slaves  in  the  Cochin  State,  or  including  soil  slaves, 
above  fifty  thousand,  more  than  (me-sizth  of  the  entire  population. 

In  course  of  time,  the  revenue  has  considerably  ehanged,  wherein, 
the  reforms  of  the  Uahomedan  conquerors,  have  no  doubt  effected, 
mnch  good.  To  prove  a  sovereign  right  over  a  territory,  it  is  neces- 
eary  to  bring  evidence,  that  the  person  has  received,  "either  customs, 
"  or  Foorespandmm,  (the  essential  attributes  of  dominion  in  Mala-  ■ 
"  bar,)  for  the  country."  Previous  to  the  Uussulman  invasion,  the 
Brahmans  and  Nairs,  were  the  only  luidowners,  and  large  landhold- 
ers m  Malabar,  with  the  exception  of  the  B^ahs,  who  had  some 
estates  for  their  maintenance,  and  certain  religious  estiddishmenta 
were  likewise  thus  provided  for.  The  revenue  of  the  Ualabar  Ba- 
jahs,  was  not  at  first  a  fixed  one,  as  they  called  upon  their  vassals 
for  military  service.  A  land  tax  was  unknown.  ExtraordiuM'y 
emergraiciea  called  for  extraordinary  contribntious,  but  these  were 
rarely  exacted,  except  to  meet  a  foreign  invader. 

As  times  rolled  on,  another  system  gradually  supervened ;  the 
Bajahs  levied  from  the  lands,  (exempting  those  b^loiiging  to  the 
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temples,  imd  bo  BnthmanB,)  a  aettled  revenue  in  money,  or  kind, 
eqnal  to  one-fiftb  of  the  produce.  They  also  received  the  crops  from 
the  crown  landa,  and  the  customs  on  trade,  and  import  and  expOTt 
duties  :  as  well  sa  fines  for  o&ences,  and  protocticm  money,  or  a 
kind  of  blade  nuul,  levied  on  the  snbjecte  of  nei^bouring  Princes  : 
also  Hm  estates  of  all  (with  the  exceptioii  of  Brahmaus,)  who  died 
without  hnn  :  and  a  species  of  poll  tax,  upon  the  living.  Presents 
had  also  to  be  given,  at  tlie  two  great  festivals  of  Omum  and  Vishoo. 
AU  precious  metals  or  stones  which  might  be  discovn^d  were 
claimed  as  Soyalliet,  as  also  elephanta  when  alive,  or  tikeir  tusks 
when  found  dead.  Cardamoms,  teak,  jock  and  blackwood  trees  : 
ebot^,  bamboos,  honey,  and  wax  :  the  skins  of  tigers,  the  fins  of 
sharks,  and  the  wrecks  of  stranded  vessels.  In  the  territories  of  the 
Samorin,  (but  whether  also  in  Cochin  is  unknown,)  a  certain  share 
of  the  estates  of  all  who  died,  went  to  the  crown. 

At  a  still  later  period,  another  plan  was  enforced,  and  In  addition 
to  the  articles  named  as  BoTolties,  and  the  presents  received  at  the 
feasts  of  Vishoo  and  Omum,  about  half  the  crops  from  the  land, 
were  claimed  as  the  property  of  Govenuaent.  The  former  received 
bis  rice  for  seed,  and  the  produce  was  considered  to  increase  teu 
times :  five  and  a  half  shares  of  which  went  to  the  cultivator,  or 
tenant,  and  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  were  divided  between  the 
Qovemment,  and  the  BraJuaan  landlord,  the  first  having  twothirds, 
the  latter  one-third.  Li  betel-nnt,  pepper,  cocoanut,  and  jack  fruit, 
the  cultivator  bod  only  half :  because  there  was  not  much  trouble 
in  looking  aft«r  them. 

In  1762*  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  levied  duties  on  the  following 
scale,  around  the  Fort  of  Cochin :  one-eighth  of  cocoanut,  and  fruit 
bearing  trees:  three-tenths  of  the  paddy;  the  cocoanut  trees  were 
estimated  at  two  poothens,  (one  anna,  eight  pie,)  rent :  betel-nut  ttees 
at  a  quarter  of  a  poothen  ;  jacktrees  at  ei^t  poothens  :■  bnt  this  was 
not  paid  upon  freehold  property,  which  was  untaxed.  There  were 
great  complaints,  thai  the  Bevenue  Officers  exacted  too  much,  whilst 
they  on  their  part  declared  that  they  could  collect  nothing.    The 

•  Acoording  to  k  treaty,  between  Mt.  Van  Angelbeek,  Qovemor  of  Cochin 
and  Uu  Rftjih  of  Coohin,  dated,  October  Iltfa,  1762.  (iarcmm«ne  Btcordt  of 
Oothin.     M.  S.  S. 
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I^jfth  alao  claimed  tolls  on  the  bockwAtor,  upon  rice  going  into 
Cochin,  foe  which  poTpoae  he  had  chowkies  at  Angilminnil,  Vypeen, 
Bal^^uttty,  and  Psloorte :  but  produce  which  had  once  paid  custom, 
was  emnpt  from  flirtlier  toU. 

Hyder  for  the  ahort  time  his  people  held  Trichoor,  and  the  sor- 
romiding  territory,  would  allow  no  land  to  go  untaxed,  not  ereu 
tlioee  wt  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples,  or  other  places 
<d  woiBh^  Tlppoo  in  his  turn,  followed  the  same  course,  and 
snbeeqnentlf  destroyed  aU  pepper  vines,  and  cocoauut  trees,  as  ha 
beliered,  such  a  proceeding  would  keep  away  European  merchants 
frcHn  Malabar.  This  wanton  destruction,  was  earned  to  such  an 
extend  that  in  the  Calicut  district,  in  1793,  not  me  pepper  vine  in 
fifty,  was  found  standing,  and  the  deetmction  of  cocoanat  trees,  had 
alao  been  enoimons. 

Abont  the  year  1776,  Urge  tracts  of  land  were  cleared,  recUimed 
and  planted  by  private  persons,  in  the  Cochin  State  :  titey  hirfding, 
Ae  ground  rent  free,  until  the  trees  b^an  to  bear,  when  a  small 
ground  rent  was  imposed  :  because  according  to  the  Hindu  laws  of 
Cochin,  it  is  wicked  to  port  with  laud  entirely,  excepting  to  a 
Brahman.  This  was  continued  until  1793,  when  the  Bi^ah  after 
CtHuultation  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  best  means  of  rtuaiug  money, 
to  pay  hja  sabudy,  placed  a  tax  of  13^  per  cent,  on  the  prodnce  of 
the  trees,  and  30  per  cent  on  that  of  rice  cultivation.  In  1802, 
money  was  again  urgently  required,  and  the  B^jah  resumed  all 
theae  lands,  which  however  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  officials, 
and  tlie  damage  often  wantonly  perpetrated,  by  the  late  owners,  soon  , 
again  became  waste  :  consequently  it  was  jndged  advisable,  to  re-farm 
them  out,  at  a  lower  rate,  than  in  1793. 

After  a  time,  the  Sirear,  or  Native  State,  found  that  it  was  a 
loser,  by  receiving  rent  in  prodnce,  as  in  the  event  of  bod  seasons, 
it  obtained  noting  ;  so  a  fixed  amount,  payable  in  money,  was  deter- 
nuned  upon,  computed  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land, 
and  the  value  of  the  rice.  In  1858,  a  revision  of  the  value  of  the 
measure  of  rice,  was  made,  t^e  cost  of  which  had  much  risen  -.  thia 
increased  the  revenue,  by  20  per  cent 

The  land  revenue,  of  the  Cochin  State,  for  forty-ught  year.^,  or 
from  1812  to  1859-60,  has  risen  from  320,000,  to  Uupecs  474,147. 
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T^era  is  one  curious  exemption  from  bouse  taxation,  a  Bniliman 
eannot  be  taxed  for  the  dwelling  in  vhich  lie  rondes. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  traaait  dndaa  were  levied  upon  all  articles, 
which  passed  from  one  Talodk  to  another  :  a  most  irritatiDg  intern, 
both  to  Merchants,  and  Travellen,  and  consequently  obstructive  to 
trade,  Choiridss  were  placed  in  all  directions,  and  Peoos  stationed 
in  them,  to  Bxaminn  the  boats  :  they  levied  a  species  of  blade  mail 
on  the  boatmen,  and  detuned  than  as  l(»ig  as  they  liked.  This 
injudicious  tax  was  abolished,  and  in  1817,  the  Customs  were  ezcln- 
■ively  frontier  and  set'duties :  whilst  &itish  produce  grnng  from 
one  British  possession  to  anotho-  passed  toll  free.  The  yearly 
revenue  of  the  Cochin  State  from  1800  to  1811  was  four  and 
three  qnartw  lacs  of  rupees  :  to  1821,  seven  andaquwter:  to  1831, 
seven  and  a  half  :  to  1841,  seven  and  throe  quarters  :  to  1851,  nine  : 
and  to  1859,  nine  and  a  quarter- 

Tbc  largest  source  trf  revenue,  were  the  monopolies,  consisting  of 
tobacco  and  salt :  the  lattar  of  which,  was  originated  in  1810. 
Cardamoms  and  pepper  are  so  httle  cultivated,  that  mcmopolies  on 
than  have  never  realised  sums  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  IVavancore  State. 
The  chief  monopolies  therefore  consist  in  the  porchase  of  tobacco 
and  salt,  which  are  disposed  of,  at  advanced  rat«  to  the  people.* 

Many  little  vezotioua  duties,  have  been  swef*  away.  In  1847, 
that  on  the  second  crop  of  poddy,  which  amounted  annually  to 
R^.  9,676  was  given  np,  as  also  stmie  other  small  imposts :  the  sell- 
ing price  of  tobaoco  was  reduced  one-sixth,  and  also  again  another 
uxth  in  the  year  1652.  Amonfpt  the  items  of  expenditure,  there  is 
one  which  appears  corloos  :  vis.,  that  for  feeding  Brahmans,  but  this 
is  regarded,  as  a  teligioua  duty.  The  expenditure  for  public  works, 
[excluding  the  last  three  years,]  has  been  annually  as  much  as  half  a 
lac  of  Rupees. 

In  1 840,  when  G«ieral  CoUen  became  Resident,  the  Revenue  from 
all  sources  was  7  lacs.  The  cocoannt  trees  increased,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  augmented  so  much,  that  no  additional  bur- 
thens were  required,  and  taxes  could  be  remitted.  On  his  retiranent 
in   1860,  after  a  most  prosperous  administralion,  the  revenoe  was  9 

*  WUilat  then  page*  were  going  tJirough  the  Prow,  ths  tobtooo  munopolj 
vru  ib'jli»l>«d,  Augut  15th,  1862:>a<l  alioMuc  tax,  imposed  id  lieu  of  it. 
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Ucfl,  whilst  a  reserve  itf  ten  laca,  had  accamuUted  in  ^e  OoTemment 
securities. 

It  ia  onnecessary  to  entimentte  the  TuioDS  reforms  which  have 
succesaivelf  been  institated.  At  Emacollum,  a  small  En^ish  School  - 
for  i(t  boys  haa  baen  eataUishsd,  another  at  IMchoor  for  20,  and  a 
third  at  Uuttoucborry  for  the  Jewi.  There  are  six  vemaculu  schools 
maintained  by  the  Sircar  in  diflbrent  Talooks,  irrespective  of  about 
300  private  onea.  Hoepitab  have  been  erected ;  and  sabscriptionD 
to  charities  hftve  formed  a  part  irf  the  policy  of  this  mlightend 
state.  A  Conservator  of  F<»«stfl,  has  been  appointed,  and  lauds  let 
for  coffee  plantations.  A  road  was  completed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Ilaj^  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  connect  Trichoor  with 
Pal^taot,  so  that  oottwi  could  be  brought  down  to  Cochin  for 
export,  from  the  Coimbatore  district,  and  screws  were  erected  by 
traders  in  ^e  town  for  preparing  it  for  shipment.  This  road  was 
then  continued  from  Trichoor  to  Kurriapudnam,  about  SO  miles 
ot  Cochin,  and  from  whence  water  commnoication  is  open  at  all  sea- 

Ft^wing  np  improvements  to  the  present  day :  the  Rajah  with 
the  desire  of  advancing  the  -intereats  of  his  country,  has  drawn  out 
his  inveslmenta,  and  is  making  a  noUe  bridge  at  Shoranoor,  to  connect 
his  territory  with  the  railway.  The  Ghanta  will  no  longer  be  a 
barrier  between  Cochin  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  o!  mingling  with  thmr  fellow-men  which  will  be 
afibrded  the  people  of  this  a'tnte,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  many  local 
customs  may  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  and  only  be  found  amongst 
the  records  of  things  gone  by. 
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THE  PORTUGtJESE  IN  COCHIN. 
Earlf  voyxgora  to  India —BarUiolomew  IHu— Don  Vosu  deOuna  arrivu  at 
Caliout— VUla  Samorin— Ratonu  to  Gunipe— Oibral  takes  a  fleat  ta  Calicut 
ud  bombardi  tba  town— SuU  to  Cfxdiin  Mid  eriabli^M  a  factoiy— De  Qama 
return^  acta  most  Inhomanly  at  CalioaC — Flooaada  to  Co<Alii— Fort  ei«ot«d 
at  Codiin— Pacheoo  Oaranior— Brutality  ot  Oonnlo  Vai  — Albuquerqua's 
vaza — Fint  Hidater  of  Finaaca  despstohed  to  Cochin  and  disMtroui  rtaulta 
— De  Qama  ratunu  to  Coohin  where  he  diea^DeSouia  reduoes  the  pay  ol 
the  U iliUry,  to  they  latam  to  fight— DuCah  bagin  to  appear  in  India — 
OoTsniment  emplay  and  honoun  publicly  taid — Dubdi  talM  Cochin. 
In  the  middle  of  tta  fifteenth  centniy,  Emopeana  begun  to  specn- 
late  on  the  existence  of   unknown   landa,   and   enquire   into   ike 
produce  of  distant  climes.     Rewards  stimalated  the  adventurous, 
AmericR    and   other  re^ns  were  diacovered,    and    inexhavutible 
wealth    i^peared  within  the  grasp,  of   which-ever   nation  should 
prove  baldest  in  the    search.     There  was  one  peninsula  reputed  to 
possess  faboloua  riches,  ita  shores  were  believed  to  be  rolling  in 
gold,  ita  hills  to  be  enriched  with  precious   stones,    and   its  land 
everywhere    yielding  pepper,  ginger,    and   other  valuable  spices : 
this  wonderful  region  was  India,  said  to  be  peopled  by  a  dusky  and 
efieminate  race,  wbo  tiiough  timorous  of  strangers,  were  ready  to 
barter,  their  rich  natural  and  artificial  productions,  for  simple  inex- 
pensive articlea  of  European  manufacture.     Columbus  believed  that 
India  could  be  reached  by  steering  westward,  but  his  maps  wore 
rather  in  error,  respecting  longitude,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  tiiat 
whilst  in  search  of  it,  he  stumbled  on  America. 

In  this  emulation  for  discoveries,  and  thirst  for  gain,  which  sud- 
denly seized  on  the  nations  of  Europe,  Portugal  bore  a  very  pro- 
minent [lact,  whiUt  its  king   Henry,   stood  pre-eminent  amongst 
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the  Prinue  of  Christendoin,  hlg  greateat  ambition  being  to  open  a 
roate  to  India  hy  sea,  with  which  view  he  spared  neither  trouble, 
nor  expense:  bat,  althongh  the  Tsrioos  expeditions  sent  out  by  him, 
made  many  discoreriee  along  the  couta  of  Africai,  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  obtain  tiie  ol^ect  of  hia  wiahea,  Abont  the  year  1486, 
John  I^  who  had  added  to  hia  other  titles,  that  of,  "  Lord  of  Qui- 
nea,"  applied  to,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope,  a  grant  of  all  coon- 
tries,  lying -to  die  East,  wtuch  should  be  diaoorered  by  the  Portu- 
goese,  or  even  by  any  other  nation.  All  Christiaii  Kings  and  Princes 
were  prohibited  from  intruding  on  such  lands,  which  were  bestoiwed 
by  his  Holiness,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  Portuguese,  who  were  directed 
to  place  a  stone  cross,  six  feet  high,  on  any  spot  they  might  dis- 
coTer :  whilst  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  was  to  be  engraved  with  the 
name  of  Qie  discoverer,  and  the  arms  of  the  reigning  King. 

The  first  Advcntnrer  who  achieved  any  great  result,  was  Bartholo- 
vt^e  Oiaz,  who  in  1466  succeeded  in  rounding  the  southern  extremity 
criF  Arrica,  which  he  designated  "  the  Cape  of  Storms."  But  whilst 
congratulating  himself,  up^m  the  honour  and  glory  to  which  he 
should  attain,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  long  wished  for  route  to 
India,  the  prise  eluded  hia  grasp,  for  owing  to  a  failure  of  provisions 
he  was  compelled  to  return. 

The  Monarch's  hopes  were  greatly  raised,  on  liearing  of  this  par- 
tial success,  and  he  consequently  changed  the  name  of  "  the  Cape  of 
Storms,"  to  that  of  "  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope." 

Another  expedition  was  forthwith  planned,  and  volunteers  called 
for,  from  bU  the  aea-port  Towns  ;  but  various  causes,  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  until  ten  years  later. 

A  suitable  Commander  was  during  this  time  nominated,  in  Don 
Vtaca  de  Oama,  who  was  apptnnted  Admiral  and  General  of  the 
Expedition.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  whose  indomitable  will 
knew  not  fear,  whoss  opinion  brooked  not  control,  besides  being 
justly  celebrated,  for  his  conrage,  and  experience,  on  tiie  seoa. 

The  Squadron  under  De  Qama'a  command,  conristed  of  three  ves- 
sels ;  the  Angel  Qabrid,  the  San  Sapbael,  and  a  Caravel ;  besides 
a  provision  ahip,  which  accompanied  them  only  as  far  as  a  place 
subsequently  known,  as  St  Blaze,  where  she  waa  bunt,  and  the 
provisions,  distributed  amongst  the  other  vessels.    The  complement 
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of  the  fleet,  consiated  of  148  men.  This  expedition  occuioned 
great  excitement,  it  was  regarded  by  many,  u  tempting  Providence ; 
und  it's  total  anniliilation,  confidently  predicted. 

But  Vasca  de  Gama,  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  sudt  {mig- 
nostications,  he  took  leave  of  the  King,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Captains  of  the  other  two  vesaela  under  his  command,  Paulo  de 
Ooma,  and  Nicholas  Coello,  he  left  Lisbon  for  the  place  of  embark- 
atioa  They  were  preceded  by  some  monks,  of  "Our  Lady  of  Belem," 
chanting  prayers  for  their  safety,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants,  weeping,  and  lamenting  the  departure  of'  relatives,  and 
friends,  whom  they  considered  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 

On  July  8th,  H97,  this  little  fleet,  destined  to  immortal  fame, 
bore  away  from  the  shore.  The  Cape  De  Verd  Islands,  having  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  caae  of  separation. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  accompanied  tite  Sqaadrm,  in  a  small  Caravi;), 
until  August  3rd,  when  he  returned,  to  report  progress  to  the  King. 
On  November  20th,  the  C^»e  was  safely  doubled.  About  this  time 
very  stormy  weather  was  encountered,  on  which  the  suIots  and 
the  pilots  mutinied,  and  demanded  on  immediate  return  to  Portugal. 
The  officers,  howev^,  stood  by  De  Oama :  the  ringleadere  were  seized 
and  ironed,  when  the  remainder  submitted,  and  the  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  voyage.  On  March  2Ath,  tliey  arrived  at  St  ]^aze,  where  the 
provision  ship  was  destroyed. 

Li  March  1496  at  Mocombique,  a  pilot  was  procured,  to  take  the 
fleet  across  to  India,  but  he  carried  it  to  Bombaza,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delivering  the  Christians,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moora.  For- 
tunately, however,  at  the  entrance  of  the  barbour,  the  Admiral's  ship 
ran  agrouad,  and  the  pilot  dreading  a  discovery  of  his  villainy,  jump- 
ed overboard,  and  swam  to  a  Moorish  vessel,  which  was  lying  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Fleet  This  first  aroused  DeOama's  suspi- 
cion of  treachery,  and  being  determined  to  know  the  truth,  without 
delay,  he  commenced  torturing  some  Mozambique  Moors,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  and  at  length  extorted  a  confession  from  them^  by 
pouring  boiling  hog's  lard  upon  the  moat  ecoudtive  parts  of  their 
bodies :  in  the  mean  time,  the  rem^der  of  the  priooneis,  Hmw  them- 
edves  into  the  sea,  and  managed  to  effect  tlieir  eacqie.  The  crews 
then  jo:r.ed  in  singing  the  "  Solve  Begina,"  in  gratitude  for  &eii 
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wonderful  deliverance  from  almost  certain  destruction,  at  the  conclu* 
sion,  of  wluch,  the  sick  ve  eaid,  to  have  miracolonxly  recovered. 
When  the  flood  tide  set  in,  De  Oama'a  vessel  floated  off,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  away,  reaching  Melinda,  on  April  21st;  where  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  King,  who  provided  them  with  a  pilot,  to  take 
them  to  Calicut.  They  again  set  sail  on  April  Slst,  and  on  May 
18th  sighted  India,  anchoring  before  Calicut,  on  May  20th,  1498. 

The  enthnsiaam  of  the  crews,  at  the  sight  of  the  long  wished  for 
shores  was  nnbounded,  and  festivity  and  rejoicing,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  lonj;  however,  before  several  boats  arrived  from 
the  shore,  filled  with  fishermen,  curious  to  ascertain,  from  whence  came 
these  strange  looking  vessels,  and  with  what  object  I  Whilst  De  Oama 
and  his  companions  were  equally  astonished,  at  the  appearance  of  tJie 
nut  brown  Natives,  whose  scant;  clothing  did  not,  they  thonght 
promise  a  rich  population. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time,  the  principal  town  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  India,  and  the  residence  of  the  Samorin,  the  King  of  the  epice 
countiy,  who  although,  a  Hindu,  was  reputed  to  be  an  extremely  toler- 
ant Monarch,  permitting  the  &ee  exercise  of  all  religions,  in  his  teni- 
toiy.  It  was  also  the  principal  place  of  resort,  for  Merchants  from 
Arabia^  many  of  whom  had  settled  there,  and  were  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  in  spices,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  Samorin  was  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  prince,  who  boast- 
ed of  being  able  to  bring  30,000  men  into  the  field,  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  100,000  in  three  days.  De  Oama  on  leaving  Portugal,  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  with  him,  some  condemned  convicts,  with  a  view 
of  employing  them  if  necessary,  on  any  dangerous  enterprises,  in 
which  ho  did  not  like  to  peril  the  lives  of  his  own  men.  He  now 
ordered  one  of  these  felons,  to  return  with  the  fishermen,  in  order  to 
see  what  reception  Europeans  might  expect,  from  the  Natives.  On 
landing,  the  convict  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  die  place,  who  were  eager  to  gaze  at  one  of  these  strange  unknown 
fureignerB,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  visited  their  shores.  As  they 
.  could  not  understand  his  language  bnt  supposed  him  to  be  a  Moor,  they 
took  him  to  the  house  of  some  Merchants  from  Tunis,  one  of  whom 
named  Bontaybo,  immediately  recognized  him  as  a  Fortoguese,  and 
excliuniedin  Sfamib,"I)'""Ualx  youiwhat  brought  you  hen." 
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On  leftming  that  ihey  bad  come  by  sea  from  Portngal,  "  In  searcfa 
of  CbristiADB  antf  apicea,"  he  wu  greatly  astonisbed,  and  i&cliued 
to  be  very  sceptical,  asking,  why,  if  this  ront«  really  were  practica- 
ble^ other  nations  had  not  also  avuled  themaalree  of  it !  But  nt 
teiigth  becoming  convinced  of  the  trnth  of  the  convict'e  abatements, 
be  returned  with  him  to  the  fleet 

On  reaching  the  Admiral's  ship,  Boutaybo  saluted  him  with  these 
words,  "  good  luck  !  good  luck  !  many  mbiee,  many  emeralds !  Thou 
"  art  bottnd  to  give  Qod  thanks  for  having  brought  thee,  where 
"  thera  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  apices,  precious  stones,  und 
"  many  other  riches  of  the  world." 

On  heajing  these  good  tidings  in  the  Spanish  languagey  the  sailors 
are  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  joy.  A  long  conference  then  ensued, 
between  the  Aloor,  and  De  Ooma,  respecting  the  Samorin,  the  couii- 
tc7,  trade,  &c,  which  detenoiiied  the  latter  on  immediately  dev 
patching  an  embassage  to  that  prince,  rqiorting  his  arrival,  and  soli- 
citing an  interview. 

Bontaybo  undertook  to  act  as  Interpreter,  and  two  Portuguese 
occompanied  him  to  the  Monarch,  who  was  then  at  Ponany.  They 
were  graciously  received  by  the  Samorin,  who  appeared  gratified  at 
receiving  an  embassage,  in  the  name  of  a  Chrintiiiu  King,  of  such  a 
distant  country,  soliciting  his  friendship  and  alliance.  He  listenetl 
attentively  to  the  account  of  their  voyaga,  and  dismissed  them  with 
a  message  to  De  Gama,  to  the  effect,  that  he  heartily  welcomed  him 
and  hia  people  to  his  dominions,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  him 
whenever  he  pleased.  He  also  sent  a  Pilot,  to  bring  the  vessels  safely 
into  the  harbour,  at  a  place  below  Calicut,  called  Pandarane  (Bey- 
poor  1)  but  the  Admiral  deemed  it  more  prudent,  to  anchor  his  fleet 
outside  the  bar  at  that  place. 

The  Cutwal  of  Calicut,  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  principal 
persons  of  the  State,  assembled  with  200  armed  Nairs,  ready  to 
escort  De  Qoma,  to  the  Samorin  :  but  the  Admiral  excused  himself 
for  that  night,  from  accompanying  them.  He  then  called  a  council 
of  his  officers,  and  communicated  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Samo-  - 
rin  on  the  following  day.  But  they  were  all,  especially  his  brother, 
very  averse  to  his  perilling  his  valuable  hfe,  amongst  those  of  whose 
real  disposition  towards  him,  he  knew  nothing;  pointing  out,  that 
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in  the  tveat  of  hia  being  murdered,  none  of  them  would  ever  suc- 
ceed iu  returning  to  Europe,  euuI  that  the  benefits  of  their  great 
discoveiy  would  be  loat. 

But  De  Qama'a  reeolutiou  was  not  to  be  ehaken,  and  he  iadig* 
nao^  replied  to  thelF  lemoastrancea,  "  Wbat  I  Bhall  we  return  to 
"  Europe,  having  mereljr  accomplished  tim  voyage,  and  anohored  off 
"  the  shores  of  India)  Shall  we  after  having  been  invited  to  visit 
"  the  prince,  sneak  away  Like  cowards,  without  spices,  or  any  other 
"  proofs,  of  our  great  sncceaa  t  No !  If  I  fall,  it  b  the  will  of  God ; 
"  if  I  return  not  in  three  days,  set  sail,  and  steer  for  Europe." 

Accordin^y  on  the  following  day,  he  landed  with  his  Interpreter, 
Secretary,  and  ten  others,  leaving  strict  orders,  that  during  hia 
absence  no  one  should  on  any  pretext,  be  allowed  to  board  either  of 
the  vessels.  The  boat  which  took  than  to  the  shore,  was  gaudily 
decked  with  fiagi,  and  had  a  well  armed  crew.  Orders  vrare  issued, 
that  a  folly  manacd  boat,  should  lie  near  the  sbwe,  until  De  Qama'a 
retain,  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  fleet :  and  that  Paulo 
De  Qama,  should  temporarily  assume  the  post  of  Captain  GeneraL 
On  lauding,  they  were  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Cutwol,  and 
others. 

De  Qama,  and  the  Catwal,  then  got  into  Toiyons,  and  started  for 
CalicQt,  stopping  half  way  for  refreshments,  where  the  party  par- 
took of  boiled  fish,  rice,  ^ee,  mangoes,  and  figs.  They  then  em- 
barked in  two  vesseb  laiihed  together,  (evidently  a  jungor :)  on  their 
way,  they  stopped  at  a  Pagoda,  into  which  th^  were  admitted,  be- 
lieving it,  as  they  asserted,  to  be  a  Christian  Church :  they  allowed 
the  Bruhmans,  to  sprmkle  them  vith  holy  water,  and  to  mark  their 
foreheads  with  aandal  wood,  and  they  then  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  idols  which  they  mistook  for  rude  representations  of  the 
Vii^n  Uary  and  otiier  Saiats.  But  one  of  the  party  more  scrupulous 
ttian  the  rest  firat  called  out,  "If  these  be  devils,  I  worship  not 
them,  but  Qod  !" 

At  Calicut,  they  entered  another  Pagoda,  and  again  worshipped 
the  images  1  on  immense  crowd  bad  assembled  to  see  the  straugera, 
and  at  one  time  entirety  barred  thtai  progress.  But  at  this  spot  they 
were  fortunately  met  by  the  Cutwol'a  brothn-,  with  3000  Xairs  who 
conducted  them  on  to  G^cut,  preceded  by  every  description  of  noisy 
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muaic,  trnmp^,  dnuns,  and  horns,  varied  hy  occasional  discharges 
Inun  a  cam«l  gun.  They  readied  the  palace  at  5  p.  ic 

At  the  entrance  they  were  received  by  some  of  the  chief  men, 
who  coodoctod  them  throngh  four  courts,  at  the  gate  of  each  of 
which,  t«a  Peons  were  statioaed,  armed  with  silver  mounted  staves. 
At  the  last  entrance,  they  were  met  by  the  chief  Brahman,  and  after 
having  embraced  him,  were  ushered  into  the  Sunorin's  preMnce.  On 
tbeir  admisdon,  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  to  obbun  a  sight  of  the 
King,  became  so  great,  iiaX  many  persons  were  trodden  to  death. 
The  hall  in  which  they  were  received,  was  of  a  semi-drcnlar  form, 
snrronnded  by  seats,  rused  one  abore  luiother ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  cajpet  of  green  velvet. 

The  Samorin,  who  was  of  advanced  yetffs,  and  tall  in  stature,  wa» 
rediniug  on  a  low  couch,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  w^ite  silk,  em- 
brcndered  irith  gold,  and  placed  on  a  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  floor : 
tera  his  head,  was  a  rich  canopy.  He  wore  a  cap  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  peaiis ;  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  a  jacket  of  fine 
wfaitemnslin,  with  bnttona  of  large  pearis,  the  button  holee  of  which  were 
worked  witii  gold  thread.  His  dress,  or  lower  cloth,  reached  from 
the  wust  to  the  knees,  his  fingers  and  toes  were  covered  with  jewels, 
and  his  arms  with  ridi  bangles.  On  a  table  close  by,  stood  a  shallow 
ffAd  basin  on  a  gold  stand,  containing  betel  for  him  to  chow  with 
the  nut  of  tiie  areca  palm,  &&,  during  the  reception.  On  the  ground 
was  a  gold  spittoon  for  his  nse,  and  near  him,  a  gold  fountain  for 
w&lot.  All  natives  iritllst  in  his  presence,  held  their  right  hands 
before  thnr  mouths,  lest  their  breath  might  pollute  the  monarch. 

De  Gama  on  entering,  made  three  very  profound  salaams,  &3  did 
also  his  suite.  He  was  then  requested  to  seat  himself  on  the  steps 
of  the  dais ;  and  water  was  produced,  for  the  party  to  wash  ttieir 
hands  in,  bat  some  of  them  bang  thirsty,  drank  the  pure  finid. 
The  Samorin  then  sent  for  figs,  and  fruit,  for  them  to  eat,  and  laugh- 
ed most  immoderately  at  them  whilst  so  eng.tged,  on  which  De  Gtama 
becoming  nettled,  declined  entering  into  any  conference,  unless  con- 
ducted into  a  moie  private  room.  Conaequently,the8amoTin,£>eGama, 
the  chief  Brahman,  the  betel  server,  and  the  Interpreter,  withdrew  into 
an  inner  apartment,  where  they  had  an  amicable  couvergation,  and 
agreed  upon  an  alliaace  of  friendship  between  Portugi^  and  Malabar. 
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Hlb  next  day,  De  Oama  who  was  much  «Iitt«d  by  hia  apparent 
sncceBs,  decided  on  sending  the  Samorin  the  present  he  had  brought 
for  that  pnipoae,  y\c,  four  scariet  cloaks,  six  hats,  four  branches 
of  coral,  and  twelve  boxes  each  containing  seven  brass  vessels, 
a  chest  of  angar,  two  barrela  of  oil,  and  a  cask  of  honey.  The 
Catwal  wlio  Itad  been  asked  to  look  over  these  variona  articles,  before 
their  presentation,  enquired  on  seeing  them,  whether  De  Oama 
intended  ta  insult  the  Samorin,  by  such  a  trivial  offering,  almost  the 
whole  of  which,  conld  easily  be  pnrchased  in  the  Bazaar,*  and  in- 
formed him  that  nothing  hot  gold  could  be  presented,  and  that  all 
steangers  admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  interview,  gave  gifts 
proportioned  to  their  rank,  and  importance.  De  Gama  pleaded,  the 
nncertunty  in  which  he  had  been  in,  of  ever  reaching  India,  as 
the  reason  why,  he  had  not  brought  costly  ^fta  from  his  King, 
and  promised  tJiat  on  his  return,  this  should  be  remedied,  by  an 
immediate  deepatdi  of  valuable  and  princely  presents,  fiat  the 
Cutwal  was  not  to  be  appeased,  they  parted  in  anger,  and  were 
never  tSbet  reconciled. 

The  Moors  were  far  from  being  gratified  by  the  Samorin's  recep- 
tion of  these  European  interlopers,  being  well  aware,  that  should  the 
Portuguese  establish  a  trade  with  India,  their  profits  would  rapidly 
diminish.  This  conviction  was  strengthened  by  a  prophecy  current 
amongst  them,  that  a  vessel  would  come  from  a  far  country,  bringing 
the  conquerors  of  India,  the  destroyers  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Hindus.  They  accordingly  assembled  in  consultation, 
on  the  best  means  of  frustrating  De  Gama,  and  decided  on  represent- 
ing to  some  chief  ofiicets  about  the  Samorin,  tbiit  De  Oama  was  mere- 
ly a  pirate  and  no  ambassador,  and  by  his  having'  attacked  vessels, 
daring  bis  voyage  to  India,  clearly  proved  his  object  was  not  peace 
and.  friendship.  They  bribed  the  Cutwal  to  assist  them,  and  he 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  laid  the  matter  before  the  King, 
who  was  very  much  perplexed,    as  to  the  beet  course  to  porsue. 

De  Gama  was  now  kept  waiting  two  days,  before  the  Samorin 

*  It  ia  csrt«nl;  a  eurioiiB  ooincidfnoe,  that  nil  these  articles,  ore  now  procu- 
rable in  any  Baaaar;  and  probably  wure  ao,  at  that  lime,  whilst  they  do  not 
mudi  rmentbU  European  gift*. 
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would  grant  Iiim  a  second  iuterview,  and  even  then  waa  detained  for 
three  hoars,  before  he  oonld  obtain  an  audience,  from  which  ten  ont  of 
his  twelve  followers,  were  excluded.  The  Samorin  tiien  demanded  s 
l^reaent,  bnt  appaared  satisfied  with  De  Qama's  explanation,  merely 
requestinf;  the  gift  of  a  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  Admiral's 
ahip  :  which  however  he  declined  parting  with.  He  was  then  desir- 
ed to  show  his  letters,  and  produced  two,  one  in  Arabic,  and  the  other 
in  Portoguase,  to  the  effect,  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  bwig  anxious 
to  form  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  with  the  Samorin,  had 
despatched  his  dearly  beloved,  Vaeca  De  Qama,  to  negotiate  it.  The 
translation  of  these,  caused  rather  a  better  feeling  and  De  Gama  re- 
ceived permission,  to  go  on  board  his  vessel,  to  bring  specimena  of  his 
merchandize. 

Bat  various  impedimsnts  were  elill  thrown  in  his  way,  and  be  was 
detained  at  Pandarane,  unable  to  procure  a  txat,  as  the  Catwal  de- 
nuuided,  that  he  would  order  his  ships,  closer  in  land,  when  he 
would  be  allowed  to  depart :  but  this  he  firmly  declioed  doing,  and 
hostile  intentions  towards  him  then  became  very  apparent.  He  was 
detained  a  prisoner  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Cut- 
wal  sent  on  board,  for  some  of  the  merchandize,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  see,  and  De  Qama,  leaving  two  Factors  on  shore,  to  look 
riter  the  goods,  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  vessel,  which  he  de- 
termined not  agidn  to  quit. 

The  Portuguese  found  they  could  not  sell  their  goods,  as  the  Moors 
effectually  prevented  the  Natives  from  buying, besides  which  they  open- 
ly insulted  them,  and  on  seeing  any  of  them,  contemptuously  spat  upon 
the  ground,  saying,  "  Portugal,  Portugal,"  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
their  enmity.  On  March  10th,  DeQamasenttheSamorin  a  present,  of 
a  number  of  scarfs,  and  corals,  by  his  Factor :  with  a  message,  stating, 
that  he  inl«nded  returning  to  Europe  very  shortly,  and  would  be 
happy  to  take  an  Ambassador,  from  the  Samorin,  to  the  King  of 
Portugal.  But  he  refused  to  receive,  or  even  to  look  at  the  present, 
and  gave  orders  under  penalty  of  death,  that  no  intercourse  should 
be  held  with  the  strangers,  But  on  August  19tli,  six  of  the  chief 
men,  came  by  stealth  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  accompanied  by 
fifteen  followers  :  they  were  all  detained  as  prisoners,  and  offered  in 
exchange,  for  the  two  Portuguese  on  akon.    This  plan  succeeded, 
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and  the  Utter  were  sent  on  board  the  next  day,  vith  a  letter  from 
the  Samorin,  to  the  King  of  Fortugfd,  which  was  written,  or  rather 
engraved  on  an  ollah,  (leaf),  tuid  was  as  foUows :  "  Vasca  De  Oama, 
"  a  geutlemaa  of  thy  house,  came  to  my  country,  of  whose  arrival  I 
"  WEU  very  glad.  In  my  counby,  there  ia  abundance,  of  cinnamon, 
"  cloves,  pepper,  and  preciooa  stones.  The  commonlities  I  wish  to  pru- 
"  cure  from  your  country,  are  silver,  gold,  coral,  and  scarlet"  The 
headmen  were  then  sent  back,  and  with  them  a  stone  pillar,  the  mark  of 
Portuguese  possession,  and  sovereignty  :  but  as  the  merchandize  had 
neither  been  returned,  nor  pdd  for,  the  fifteen  Natives,  were  retuned 
AS  hostages  for  it  fiontaybo  now  come  on  board,  and  stated  that 
he  had  been  kept  in  prison,  under  the  impreseion  that  he  was  a  Pur. 
tugnese  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  to  India,  to  give  an  account 
of  its  riches.  He  stated  that  be  feared  to  reland,  lest  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  so  De  Qama  offered  him  a  passage  to  Europe,  wliich 
hi  gladly  accepted.  De  Uama  shortly  afterwards  siuled  up  the  cout, 
and  from  thence  to  Portugal,  carrying  the  fifteen  natives  with  him. 
He  reached  Belem  in  September,  1499.  Only  fifty  men,  returned 
olive  from  this  expedition. 

De  Gama  was  loaded  by  his  delighted  Uonarch  with  rewards  and 
honours,  and  permitted  to  bear  the  Royal  arms  of  Portugal,  placing 
at  their  foot  two  Doa,  called  "  Qamae"  in  Portogneee,  and  also  given 
a  pension  of  300,000  reas  annually.  Whilst  the  King  assumed, 
or  was  granted  by  the  Pope,  the  title  of,  "  Lord  of  the  conqueets, 
and  navigation,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  ludiee." 

TliB  discovery  of  the  Cape  route,  effected  momentous  changes,  in 
mercantile  aftuts.  Previously,  apices  and  other  productions,  bad 
been  coAveyed  from  India,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  East,  by  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  to  Bussora,  from  thence  to  Damaecne,  and  eventually  to 
the  Port  of  Bayrout,  in  Syria,  wbera  they  were  purchased,  and  car- 
ried to  Europe,  by  merchants,  who  were  princip^y,  Venetians,  or 
QenoBM.  Another  route  was,  by  the  Red  Sea,  Cairo,  and  Alexan- 
dria. Subsequently,  when  the  Portngtiese  had  become  the  predomi- 
nant power  in  the  Eoat,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  finding  his  revenue 
decressing,  threatened  to  destroy  the  Holy  Phwea  in  Jerus;ilem  and 
elsewhere,  if  the  Moore  who  traded  with  his  eonntiy,  were  molested. 

In  the  following  year,   Pedro  Alvarea  Cabral,  was  desi«itched 
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from  Portugal,  with,  ten  aliips,  and  two  Ciiraveb,  carrying  1,500 
men,  besides  20  convicta,  to  eatabii^  a  factory,  by  fair  meaoa  if 
poewble,  bat  otherwiae  to  carry  fire  and  sword,  into  tlie  country. 
Some  of  those  who  had  sailed  with  De  Qiuna,  accompanied  him : 
and  Bartholomew  Diaz,  commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  five 
Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  accompanied  the  fleet. 

Cabrat  received  secret  orders,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  n^ptiating 
mth  the  Samorin,  he  w^i  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  banish  the 
Moors  from  his  dominions  Ou  March  5th,  1500,  the  sulors  em- 
birkej,  Cabral  was  preswted  with  a  royal  banner,  which  had  been 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Viaen,'  and  a  cap  which  had  received  the 
Pope's  benediction ;  thus  armed,  on  the  9  th,  the  fleet  commenced 
their  voyage.  On  Mny  21th,  tliey  encountered  a  sadden  tempest, 
near  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  four  vessels  foundered,  with  all 
hands  on  board:  but  on  September  13tli,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
arrived  off  Calicut  Cabral  thsn  despatched  a  deputation  to  the 
Samorin,  of  one  European,  and  four  Natives,  the  latter  being  some 
of  those  carried  away  by  De  Qama,  but  as  they  were  fishermen, 
(vtttcuat,)  and  conseqnently  low  caste  men,  the  Samorin  could  not 
receive  them. 

Cabral  then  demanded,  that  hostagee  should  be  sent  on  board,  to 
obviate  any  treachery,  in  case  he  wished  to  land,  and  named  the 
Cutwal,  and  a  chief  Nair,  as  the  most  suitable  persons  :  th^,  how- 
ever, declined  the  honour,  but  on  other  hostages  being  furnished, 
Cabral  landed,  with  thirty  wKcers,  and  men. 

An  interview  then  took  place,  at  which,  rich  presents  were  ex< 
changed,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  "  as  long  as  the  sua  and  moon 
should  endure,"  was  entered  upon.  % 

Abont  this  time,  a  vessel  from  Cochin,  of  600  tons  burden,  pass- 
ing the  Port,  the  Samorin  request«d  Cabral  to  capture  it :  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing,  but  subsequently  restored  it  to  the  Ki^ah  of 
Cochin.  A  factory  was  soon  established  at  Calicut,  in  which  seven- 
ty Europeans  were  located.  Cabral  however  found,  that  he  still  pro- 
gressed very  slowly,  having  only  succeeded  in  loading  two  Vessels 
with  pepper,  in  two  months.  The  Moors  appear  to  have  effectually 
prevented  the  Portuguese,  from  obtaining  any  large  supply,  of  this 
valuable  condiment. 
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Cabal  Kt  length  became  very  impMiMit  at  the  delay,  and  informed 
tiie  Samoiin,  that  he  must  immediately  receive  lading  for  hie  vessels 
as  he  was  anxfaa^  to  retoru  to  Eorope ;  com|ilaiiiii]g  that  the  Moors 
had  been  served  to  all  the  ajnoes,  thns  prednding  his  procuring  any.* 
The  Samorin  hesitated  and  appeared  Hubarassed  how  to  act,  and 
Cabral  with  a  view  to  hasten  his  dedaion,  on  December  17th,  attack- 
ed and  seized  a  Uoorish  vessel,  which  was  loading  in  the  harbour,  on 
which  &e  Moors  on  shore  became  greatly  excited,  and  besieged 
the  Factory,  slaughtering  SO  of  the  Portuguese,  in  sight  of  their 
countrymen,  who  however,  could  render  no  asuatance :  the  remaining 
twen^  contrived  to  escape,  by  awimming  off  to  the  ehip'a  boats, 
which  were  lying  as  doae  to  the  shore,  as  was  safe. 

Cabnl  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  but  not  receiving 
any,  he  bombarded  the  towa,  killing  600  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
then  seized  ten  of  the  Samorin's  vessels,  to  pay  for  the  merchandize 
left  on  shore,  which  was  valued  at  4000  ducats :  some  d  these  ships 
contMned  merctiandize,  and  on  board  one  of  them,  wen  tiiree  ele- 
phants, which  were  killed,  and  aaUtd  for  the  voyage  !  Having  thus 
revenged  himself,  Cabral  siuled  for  Cochin,  protesting,  tliat  in  Calicut. 
the  people  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  truth  and  honour  wersi 
alike  unknown.  It  appeara  on  the  other  iiand,  that  Cabral  waai 
liasty,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  lifen 
being  quite  ready  to  slaughter  Moors  and  Naira,  indiscriminately, 
with  w  without  provocation,  and  with  no  expectation  of  doing  any 
good. 

On  December  20th,  1500,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin,  and  a  Syri- 
an Chrisdao,  Michael  Jogue  who  was  a  passenger  iu  one  of  the  ves- 
sels, (for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Rome,  and  afterwards  proceeding 
to  the  Holy  land,)  was  despatched  on  shore  accompanied  by  an  Euro- 
pean, to  vimt  the  R^ah,  Trimumpara,  who  received  them,  iu  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  sent  a  message  to  Cabral,  that  he  might  either  pur- 
chase apices  for  money,  or  give  merchandize  in  exchange  for  them,  as 
was  most  convenient  to  him. 

Cabral  was  In  every  respect,  much  pleased  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  who  although,  much  less  wealthy  than  the  Samorin,  and  cOn- 

*  la  those  daya  papper  WH  a  mouopolf ,  and  only  proaumble  from  tlie  OoTeni- 
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in  every  other  respect  b^ng  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  inteUigent 
■and  truthful  in  his  convM^ntioi), 

Cochin  at  this  time,  was  descii'>>ed  as  a  loi^  low  Bandy  Island, 
covered  with  cocoanat  trees,  and  divided  by  a  de^  river,  a  qnartet 
of  a  mile  l»oad,  fn»it  tiw  nei^bonring  Island  o£  Baypin,  or  Vypeen. 
Jhuiing  «p  this  riv«r  fat  half  »  mile,  ft  wide  expanse  ot  backwatw 
appeared,  whidi  extended  iot  about  100  miles,  noith  and  sonth. 

Vb%  town  of  Cochin,  was  small,  and  mtasited  close  to  the  river,  and 
in  it  was  the  Bajoh's  pftlaoes  (n4i«N  Uattencheny  now  stands,)  by  no 
msaos  an  unposing  edifice,  and  badly  furnished.  A  few  Moors  re^ 
sided  there,  and  possessed  better  hooses  than  those  of  the  Ifative 
|)opalati(Hi,  which  were  merely  composed  of  mats,  with  mud  walls, 
and  Toofa  thatehed  with  leaves.  At  this  period,  no  buildings  were 
allowed  to  be  (xmstmcted  of  stone  or  brick,  and  tiled,  excepting  Tem- 
ples and  Palaces :  but  Uoorish  merchants  were  permitted,  to  snr* 
round  their  dweUings  with  stone  walls,  tor  the  secnrify  of  their  mer- 
chandize. 

The  Kajah  suggested,  that  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  and  to 
create  mntnal  confidence,  it  would  be  beat  for  Mm  to  send  Nwr 
hostages  on  board  the  Beet.  T^a  was  accordingly  done,  the  Nairs 
being  exchanged  for  others,  every  momiug  and  evening,  as  they 
could  not  eat  on  board,  without  violating  some  religions  mlee.  An 
alliance  of  friendf^p  was  mgnod,  and  the  Portuguese  promised  Tri- 
mumpara,  at  some  future  date,  to  inatal  him  as  Samoriu,  and  to  add 
Calicut  to  his  domimons.  A  factory  was  then  ^ven  the  Portuguese, 
in  which  seven  facttvs  were  placed,  to  sell  their  merdiandize.  The 
Bajnh  allowed  them  a  guard,  and  permitted  them  ts  sleep  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  One  night,  tlua  factory  caught  fire,  which  of 
course  was  attributed  to  the  vindictiveness  ot  the  Moots,  but  no  in- 
jury appears  to  have  resulted. 

Whilst  Cabral  was  at  Cochin,  hs  received  deputations  from  both 
the  Rajahs  of  Connauore,  and  Quilon,  Inviting  him  to  visit  them, 
aud  promising  to  supply  him  with  pepper  and  spicKi,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  he  could  obtain  them  at  Cochin,  but  their  offers  were  po- 
litely declined.  Two  natives  also  paid  Cabrsl  a  viwt,  aud  requested  a 
passage   to  Europe,  stating  that  they  were  members   of  a  large 
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Oiristaaa  OHumuu^,  muting  tt  CnngBwira,  (KodungtAwJ  About 
20  milM  nortli  of  Cochin,  in  which  stoae  Jews  of  little  note,  were 
almlocftted. 

Jut »  Cabnl  wu  lavparing  to  leavo  Cochin,  oa  Juiuary  lOtb, 
LfiOl,  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  Sanorin,  canTing  1500  men,  wu 
daaczied  off  the  harbour.  The  Btgak  imsMdiate);  eont  neaaesgers, 
to  infom  tfae  FortogueM,  of  du  appearaneo  of  tlie  eoanj,  ^nd  to 
offer  them  ao^  asustaDca  Xbsy  Biight  reqture.  But  tlia  Calient 
pei^Ie  held  of^  and  had  evidoitly  no  wish  to  eome  to  an  mgege- 
nwnt.  On  the  following  day,  finding  that  thef  did  not  attack, 
Oalwal  chaaed  than^  bst  was  OTertaLea  bj  a  vioknt  atMm,  which 
carrisd  him  ont  to  sea.  H«  did  not  siriMaqneiitlf  retont  to  Cochin, 
bat  put  into  Cannonora  where  he  reeeivad  on  board  an  Ambassador 
from  thA  B^jah  of  that  coontr;,  to  the  King  of  PcrtugaL  Fromj 
thanco  be  proceeded  to  Europe,  canyli^  witli  him  the  hoBh^ea(| 
whom  he  had  forgotten  to  land.  '  | 

Thns  was  Cochin  first  vialtad  by  Enrt^Man  veaaels,  filled  with 
Portuguese,  who  after  their  leeent  ca|daFe  of  the  Blah's  Tessels, 
apprehended  retaliation  bat  instead  in«t  with  nothing  but  kindness, 
and  hospitality,  as  well.  a>  eve|7  as^stance  in  obbuning  lading  for 
their  ships.  Cabral  in  retiim,  unfortnnatel;,  but  as  he  asserted  ac- 
codenbally,  carried  off  the  Nair  hostages  to  Enrop^  leani^  his  Factor 
and  people  on  shore,  without  any  attempt,  either  to  pro'vide  for 
tluir  safely,  or  re-convey  them  to  their  Native  land.  But  they  were 
taken  every  care  of  by  the  Cochin  B;vah,  and  snbaeqaeatly  honour- 
ably returned  to  their  f  iieaid& 

As  the  number  of  vessels  lost  in  these  first  expeditions,  counter- 
balanced the  profits,  the  King  o(  Portngal  proposed,  that  merchants 
ahonld  trade  to  India  In  their  own  veesels,  on  the  foUowlnf|  terms  : 
nmnely,  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  should  go  to  tlie  Kinft 
and  the  trade  in  sjuccs  remain  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment officials,  who  were  to  decide  upon  all  Mercantile  transoc- 
tioqs,  even  to  the  necsssaiy  expenditure  for  factors.  It  is  hardly 
reqniute  to  observe,  that  no  persons  came  forward  to  avail  them- 
selves, of  this  extremely  liberal  proposition. 

The  next  Portugqase  navigator  or  rather  buccaneer,  who  arrived 
in  Cochin,  was  John  de  Nueva,  who  was  despatched  from  Portugal, 
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in  Much  1501,  in  command  of  four  veBsda.  Hie  King  enppo«Dg 
all  difficolties  with  Calient  amicably  settled  hj  Cabral,  ordered  D« 
Noeva,  to  leare  two  of  theae  ahipe,  at  Sofala,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  remaimog  two,  to  CaUcut:  in  case  he  met  with  Calmtl,  he 
reodved  instmctiotn,  to  obe7  him  aa  QeneraL  At  St  Blase,  he 
fonod  an  old  shoe,  lumging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  con- ' 
ttuned  a  letter,  from  Pedro  de  Tajde,  giving  an  account  <J  what 
bad  lately  occurred  at  Calient,  and  also  of  the  friendly  dispodticmB, 
of  the  Bajahs  of  Csnnanore,  and  Cochin.  It  was  thooght  best  on 
teceivii^  this  infoimatioii,  to  take  all  four  vesaela  on  to  India,  as 
the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  mghty  men.  Nneva  anchored  at 
Anchediva,  in  Iforember,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cannanore, 
where  he  was  amicably  received  by  the  Rtgah,  who  o^red  him  lading 
for  hia  vessels.  Thia  Nneva  dedined,  nndl  he  had  consulted  the  Factor 
at  Cochin,  whilst  en  route  to  which  place,  he  attacked  and  captor- 
ed,  a  Moorish  vessel,  opposite  CaLicuL  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin, 
the  Factor  came  on  board,  and  informed  him,  that  altiiongh  tlie 
Rfyah  was  naturally  extremely  indignant  witJi  Cabral,  for  having 
carried  away  his  hostages,  and  departed  without  bidding  him  adieu: 
he  had  nevertheleas,  treated  him  and  the  other  Portuguese,  who  were 
left  in  his  territory,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Being  apprdiensive,  lest  thrar  enemies,  the  Moors,  might  att«mpt 
to  massacre  thnn,  the  Rajah  had  even  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace, 
and  had  provided  them  with  a  guard  of  Naira,  to  protect  tJiem  \then 
they  went  into  the  town.  He  also  stated,  that  the  Moora  had 
persuaded  the  Native  merchanta,  to  refuse  to  exchange  their  pepper,- 
for  Portugnese  merchandisa,  and  that  therefore  ready  money  would 
be  required  for  all  purchases.  Nueva  being  unprovided  with  this, 
returned  at  once  to  Cannonore,  but  found  that  owing  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Moors,  it  was  aa  necessary  there,  as  at  Cochin.  He 
DOW  quite  despaired  of  procnring  lading  for  his  vessels,  but  the 
R^ah  of  Cochin  when  informed  of  his  dilemma,  at  once  became 
his  security,  for  1000  cwt;  of  pepper;  450  of  danamon;  50  of 
ginger ;  and  some  bales  of  cloth.  Whilst  lying  <^  thia  place,  on 
December  16th,  about  180  vessels,  filled  with  Moors,  arrived  from 
Calicut,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Portuguese  fleet,  ^e 
Ri^ah  immediately  ofiered  Mneva  an;  assietaoce  in  his  power,  thia 
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wss  however  drilly  dectmed,  and  all  the  onlnance  at  the  command 
of  the  Portngane  vemeb,  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  the  ene- 
n^.  Bjr  this  means,  a  nomber  of  their  vesaels  were  stmk,  and  the  re- 
maining Hoors  were  too  much  diaconrsged  to  contistie  tlie  action- 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Rajah,  the  Portogaese  ships  were 
soon  loaded,  and  Nvera  departed,  tearing  bis  European  merduuHUie 
for  disposal  in  Cannanore,  under  the  charge  of  a  Factor,  and  two 
clnks.  Before  sailing,  he  reoeived  an  embass;  from  tiM  Samorin, 
offering  ezcnsea  for  his  previons  conduct,  and  promising  to  give 
hostages,  if  he  would  proceed  to  Oalicut,  and  there  load  hia  TOSsels. 
To  tltis  message,  Nneva  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  king  of  Portngal,  on  teaming  the  treatment  which  Cabral  had 
received  from  the  Samorin,  was  extremely  indignant,  and  determined 
to  exaot  farther  retribution.  Vasco  de  Ghuno,  was  therefore  despatch- 
ed from  Lisbon,  on  March  3rd,  1602,  in  command  of  on  avenging 
squadron  of  fifteen  vessds,  being  followed  a  short  time  snbsequsntlyi 
by  his  ooQffln  Stephen  de  Ooma,  with  five  snndler  ships. 

Wh«n  oppodte  Calicut,  De  Gaima  attacked,  and  captured  a  vessel  I 
bdonging  to  die  Moors,  and  having  transfored  all  their  merchandize 
to  his  own  fleet,  he  confined  the  crew  beneath  the  hatches,  and  then  I 
set  fire  to  the  ship.  In  a  state  of  desperation,  these  unhappy  men, 
forced  their  way  out :  many  lec^ved  into  the  water,  and  were 
drowned :  but  the  remainder,  wwe  recaptured,  and  barbarously 
burnt  aliv&  The  children  hod  previously  been  removed,  they 
numbered  about  twenty,  and  Vasco  de  Qama,  determined  to  de- 
vote them  all,  to  the  monastery  at  Betem,  to  which  establish- 
ment he  presented  them.  Bnbseqnentiy  he  captnred  many  Malabar 
aoilont,  and  threatened  their  immediate  execution,  unless  the  Portu- 
guese merchandise,  and  prisoners,  were  returned  within  a  very  short 
period.  On  this  not  being  acceded  to,  the  Katives  were  hung,  and 
their  hands  and  feet,  sent  to  the  Sa^rin.  De  Qoma  tortured  mes- 
sengers, executed  Ambassadors,  and  his  deeds  were  a  blot  in  the  an- 
nals of  a  Christian  nation,  and  a  disgrace  to  tiie  name  of  hnmani^, 
over  which  it  would  be  wdl  could  a  veil  be  drawn.  The  fieet 
now  sailed  for  Cannanore,  where  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and 
commerce,  was  concluded  with  the  Rajah,  and  a  Factor;  estab- 
lished.    Having  loaded  some  of   his  vessds  at  this  place,  and 
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thfl  renuunder  at  Ooehin,  De  Qasw  proceeded  to  Calient,  oa  Ma 
aanguiiMrjr  musion,  wid  he  bombarded  the  town.  He  then 
returned  to  Cochin,  having  left  Vincent  De  Sodre,  with  iix  fulty 
armed  TeBsela,  to  protect  the  coast  An  into^ew,  with  the  Rajah 
liien  took  place,  at  which  De  Qanu.  demanded  the  following  Btipa- 
latioas  : — Uiat  there  ehonld  be  a  fixed  rate  at  vdiich  pepper,  and 
other  merchandiae,  shonld  be  deliTered  to  the  Portoguese  i  that 
they  shonld  be  permitted  to  raise  factories,  and  stoiehonsea,  and 
be  ^e  only  nation  so  favoored.  The  ftajah  hemtated  in  giving  a 
decided  assent ;  De  Qama  became  Very  angrjr,  and  embarked 
in  his  boat  for  the  fleet  The  B^ah  however,  knowing  his  vindic- 
tive temper,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  perhaps  serve  Co- 
chin, as  he  had  hitely  done  Calicut,  followed  him  quickly  in  a 
small  boat,  and  entreated  him  to  write  down  hie  reqneata,  when 
they  should  be  all  acceded  to.  The  blame  of  the  misander- 
standing,  was  lud  oa  the  stupidi^  of  the  Interpmter,  and  the 
interests  of  Portugal  and  Cochin,  were  discovered  to  be  identical. 
De  Oama  now  being  pacified,  returned  on  shore,  where  be 
presented  the  Btgah,  with  the  following  Uikau  of  friendship 
from  the  King  of  Portugal :  a  gold  crown  set  with  Jewels, 
a  gold  enamelled  collar,  two  richly  wrought  silver  fonntaios, 
two  pieces  of  figured  arraa,  aud  a  splendid  t^it ;  all  of  which  were 
accepted  with  great  Batiafaction,  although  the  utility  of  moat  of  the 
articles,  was  unknown.  Mttr  having  signed  a  new  treaty,  as  well  as 
the  agreement  required  by  De  Gama :  the  B^ah  entrusted  him,  with 
a  handsome  present,  for  the  King  of  Portugal  A  Factory  was  now 
established  at  Cochin.  The  Rajah  made  only  oBe  stipulation,  which 
was,  that  no  cows  should  be  slaughtered  in  hie  dominions :  this  ha 
said,  was  a  coital  crime  It^  hie  laws,  and  cdnld  not  be  permitted ; 
he  regretted  having  to  allude  to  so  painful  a  snlfiect,  b«t  he  had  bees 
informed,  that  several  of  these  revered  ainmals  had  been  IdUed  for 
the  European  sailors.  De  Oama  pramlted  that  this  Aoold  not 
agtun  occur,  and  whm  a  few  days  subsequently,  three  HopliJu,  [Ma- 
homedans,  or  Native  christians,]  tiered  beef  for  sale,  he  inuneiUate- 
ly  delivered  them  up  to  the  Rajah,  who  had  them  hanged,  Ux  eom- 
mittii^  snch  a  hnnous  offence. 

Whilst  at  Cochin,  De  Ooma  rec«ved  a  nsMige  firom  tbe  Siaaoria, 
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entimtuig  him  to  retnm  amicablj  to  Calient,  when  the  inwchaadize, 
itc,  shoold  be  nestored.  De  Qama  acceded  to  hia  teqnost,  altboogh 
stnn^lj  disBoaded  fonn  Tentaring  by  Ms  Officers.  Bat  when  off 
Calicat,  instead  of  the  fiiendly  rec^itioa  which  he  hoped  tor,  his  vee- 
ael  was  attacked  by  34  of  the  Samimii'e  fleet,  and  most  certaiuly  hare 
bomi  destroyed  bad  not  de  Sodre  onexpectedly  i^ipeared,  with  his 
crui^ng  sqnadnnL  The  enemy  titea  qnicUy  dispersed,  and  De 
Oaina  letwmed  in  safety  to  Cochin.  The  Samorin  now  find- 
ing himself  fcnled  in  his  stratagems,  and  defeated  whenever  he 
attempted  open  hostility,  became  alarmed  at  the  secure  foot- 
ing, which  the  Portuguese  liad  apparently  obtained  in  Cochin. 
He  thetefore  wrote  to  the  Bt^ah,  reqneeting  theii  eqmlaion  from 
the  town,  and  that  they  ^lould  in  fatare,  be  refused  either  admia- 
son,  or  lading  for  their  veasel^  In  return  for  this  favour,  be 
{sxmuaed  the  Bajah,  bis  eternal  friendship,  and  compliance  with  all 
his  wishest 

In  reply,  the  Btyah  of  Cochin  nobly  stated,  that  the  Clidstians 
were  hia  friends,  and  had  al'Ruye  bleated  him  as  snch ;  tiiat  he  had  io 
ugoed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  them,  and  to  break  his  word, 
vroold  be  a  cowardly,  and  dishononraUe  act,  and  one  which  ha 
could  never  be  gnilty  of.  He  also  informed  the  Samorin,  that  he 
faroored  brade  with  any  nation,  and  could  refuse  protection  to  no 
mffixhant,  who  did  not  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  Samorin  on  receiving  tliis  reply,  was  ertremely  indignant, 
and  despatched  another  letter,  still  more  emphatically  nrging  bis 
fcrmor  reqnesta  npon  the  B^ah.  This  however  proved  as  ineffec- 
tual, aa  the  first,  the  Bi^ah  positively  refuung,  to  break  faith  wil^ 
the  PortagDsse. 

It  is  wcoti^  of  remark,  that  the  Bfjah  delicately  refruned,  from 
making  ao^  alfauian  to  this  si^ect,  when  converMog  with  the  Portu- 
guese. Whilst  his  noUe  conduct,  in  remaining  unmoved,  both  by 
the  paisuasiTe  aigmnenta,  and  vindictive  threats  of .  the  Samonn, 
was  ApptxK^y  actuated,  ooiy  by  the  strict  integrity  of  his  views, 
with  regard  to  what  was  right,  and  honourable. 

Before  leaving  Gookin,  De  Glama  received  a  deputation,  from  the 
Syrian  Christiana  of  Cronganore,  who  stated  that  in  oonsequoice 
of  the  oppressive  coadact.of  the  heathen  towarda  them,  they  were 
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atud.<Hi8  to  place  themselves,  ander  the  protectdon  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  In  teatdmonf  of  their  ainoerity,  thay  delivered  their  rod 
of  juatice  iato  Do  Oanu's  hands  :  it  was  of  a  rad  colour,  tipped 
Ttth  silver  at  both  ends,  and  had  three  bella  at  the  top.  He  dis- 
missed them,  with  maay  promisee  of  assistance,  and  protection. 

The  fleet  aiuled  from  Cannanore,  for  Portogal,  where  it  arrived, 
Septembw  Ist,  1603.  De  Qama  on  his  arrival  was  received  with 
great  honour,  and  created,  Loi-d  of  Videguq/ra,  and,  Admiral  0/  the 
India. 

The  Samorin  on  learning  De  Gama's  departure,  detennined  to 
coerce  the  B^ah  of  Cochin:  and  collected  an  army  of  50,000 
Naira  at  Ponany,  about  sixty  miles  nortli  of  Cochin.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  and  chiefs  of  the  Cochin  State,  now  earnestly  advised  the 
B^jah  to  ^ve  up  the  foreigners,  and  not  allow  his  country  to  be 
desolated,  for  persons  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  But  the  B^ab 
rejoined,  that  whilst  he  had  life,  his  treaties  shoold  never  be 
violated,  nor  his  honoor  tarnished,  by  the  massacre,  or  even  persecu- 
tion of  defenceless  men,  who  had  been  confided  to  his  protection. 
Hostilities  were  then  prepared  for. 

At  this  time,  Vincente  de  Sodre,  arrived  at  Cochio,  wiQk  his 
coasting  squadron,  and  was  requested  to  remain,  and  aflbrd  the 
B^ah  any  assistance  in  his  power.  But  apathy,  or  cowardice,  ren- 
dered him  averse,  to  join  in  tlie  approaching  struggle;  so,  framing 
Bome  frivolous  excuses,  he  sailed  away,  and  left  the  B^ah,  and  his 
subjects,  to  fi^t  their  own  battles. 

The  Samorin,  who  had  been  joined  by  many  troachmous  Chiefs 
of  the  Cochin  State,  now  harangued  his  army,  contrasting  the  friend- 
ly way  in  which  the  Moors  liad  behaved  for  the  previous  600  years, 
widi  die  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  he  designated  pirates, 
and  robbers,  and  accused  of  having  attacked  him  without  a  cause, 
and  in  revenge  for  imaginary  grievances,  plundered  and  destroyed 
his  vessels,  and  executed  iiis  ombasBadors.  He  added,  that  the 
Bajah  of  Cochin,  although  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, had  notwithstanding  the  requests  sent  him  to  the  contrary, 
given  these  foreigners  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  was  therefore 
one  of  their  accomphcea ;  so  he  must  be  depriTod  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  sanjbiniiy  friends  of  their  lives. 
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The  Samorin's  brother,  Nunbeadann,  tiien  rose ;  and  n^^  the 
iinpoli<:y  of  the  preaeiit  ^oceeding,  v^ch  he  asserted,  originated 
with  the  Uoors,  who  dreaded  the  loes  of  thdr  trade.  He  added, 
that  becanae  the  Ibyah  of  Cochin  had  recdved  the  Portuguese,  as 
he  vonld  any  otiur  nurchanta,  who  wished  to  trade  witii  his  conn- 
try,  snrelj  that  was  no  reason  whj  he  shonld  be  inmiahed  in  so 
severe  a  manner,  especially  aa  the  Rajahs  of  Cannanore,  and  Quilon, 
had  also  desired  the  advantage  of  trading  witii  tiiese  fcveignera. 

Bat  kU  ai^omenta  were  unavailing^  The  Astrologera  were  request- 
ed to  name  a  fortonato  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  enter|»iBe, 
nnd  the  Samorin  marched  with  his  army  to  the  Idaod  of  his  ally  the 
Hajah  of  Bepelim,  rnght  miles  from  the  town  of  Cochin.*  On 
Harch  31st,  he  mtered  the  Cochin  tenitory,  and  attempted  to  force 
a  puaage  by  the  Ford,  near  C^anganore,  but  was  repnlsed  by  ff.ffOO 
Kaiia,  who  were  eatandied  there,  under  &e  command  of  Naramnhin, 
tiie  bar  appanut^  Bdng  fcoled  in-  this  endeavonr,  the  Samorin 
now  determined  to  attempt  stratagem :  he  accoidingly  t»ibed  Use 
Cochin  paymastw,  to  oblige  the  Naira  to  retom  to  the  Town,  to  re- 
ctdTe  iheit  daily  rations,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when 
most  of  tbem  would  be  absent,  he  attached  Varamtihin,  who  after  a 
pmtracted  reaiBtaiice,  was  at  length  oTBipowered,  and  slain  along  with 
two,  d  the  fiqah's  sons,  and  nearly  all  his  men.  On  healing  this 
dieastrona  intdligmioe,  the  Bqah  fell  fainting  frmn  his  seat,  and  was 
at  first  believed  to  htm  expired. 

An  nmvejwtl  panic  now  previuled,  and  many  of  the  primnpal  in- 
habitants of  the  Town,  fled  in  consternation.  The  Portuguese  pro- 
posed removing  to  Cannancne,  but  this  the  B^ah  would  not  hear 
of:  declaring,  whilst  he  lived  he  wonld  protect  them,  eren  were  he 
to  lose  his  kingdom  in  attonpting.to  do  so.  The  Hairs  now  be- 
eame  most  urgent,  in  their  donwids  for  the  death  of  the  foreigners, 
and  had  they  not  been  undw  ihe  inunediate  protection  of  the  Rqah, 
would  certainly  have  mseaacied  them  aU, 

The  Samorin  again  made  overtures  for  peace  on  the  same  terms Jl 
as  before.     Thus  the  Rn}ah  was  beset  on  all  sides,  but  still  he  with-jl 
stood,  alike,  arguments,  entreaties,  and  threats.   On  receiving  his  re- 
ply, the  Samorin  ordered  the  whole  country  to  be  laid  waste,  with 
*  Bepeliui  !■  Iuidwd  u  Edilapull;  ur  Elleiigftloor,  and  Is  in  tb»  Cochin  State. 
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fire  and  sword.  Bdng  informed,  by  two  Milaneae  l^nduicn,*  wlto 
had  deserted  to  him,  of  the  panic  prayuliiig  in  the  Town,  he  Imme- 
diately marched  thitber.  The  Btyah  at  the  head  of  his  troope,  de- 
f«ided  the  place  for  anne  time,  hot  at  length,  after  having  been 
wounded  in  one  of  the  engagemarts,  he  was  overpoweied  by  num- 
bers, and  obliged  to  withdraw  with  the  renmauts  of  hia  force  to  the 
island  of  V;fpeen,  oppoeite  Cochin.  AU  the  Portugneee,  with  their 
property,  accompanied  him. 

The  DMXuo<m  now  commenced,  and  the  Samorin  after  burning 
Coohin  to  the  gpronnd,  retired  to  CraoganoreL  He  left  a  strong  de- 
tudmient  on  tlie  Island  ol  Caidiiii,  with  orden  to  throw  np  entrench- 
mttits  for  their  drfenoe. 

Fortvnata^  on  September  SOdi,  1 503,  Franciaco  de  Albuquerque, 
viik  tax  sail,  arrived  at  Cochin,  when  the  enemy  fied  in  extreme 
t«rror  to  Crangauore.  Albnqnerqne  waa  leceived  with  erery  demon- 
stration of  joy.  Hie  B^jah  even  wept  on  embracing  him,  assuring 
him,  that  his  only  wish  to  be  restored  to  hie  dominions,  was,  that 
his  subjects  might  be  oosvinced  that  he  had  aoted  hononrably.  Al- 
buquerque, knowing  that  the  Bajah's  finances,  owing  to  the  war 
were  in  a  reiy  impoyeriaked  condition,  presented  him  with  10,000 
crowns,  tluinking  him  at  the  same  time,  in  most  comi^imatitaiy  terms, 
for  hia  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Rajah  then  re-entered 
Cochin  in  triumph  ;  and  mi  the  aame  di^,  the  Sammin's  troops  were 
attacked  by  the  Portuguese,  and  easily  raiit«d :  they  appeared  quite 
disheartened,  and  demoralised.  Two  days  sfttrwards,  they  were 
agaij)  defeated,  at  the  Itdand  of  Charanaipin,  and  at  the  cloee  of  the 
engt^onent,  Albuquen^ue  knighted  several  of  his  Officers,  who  had 
particularly  distingniahed  Uiemselves. 

Ou  the  following  day,  the  Ptvtugnese  attacked  and  captured 
Repelim,  which  was  given  up  to  plundw.  The  B^jah  now  wished 
for  peace,  bang  averse  to  seung  hia  country  devastated,  and  his  sub- 
jects slain :  but  Albuquerque  was  cS  opinion,  that  the  Samorin,  and 

*  Tbeae  l^ddariM  aoiutruoted  more  than  iOO  gviu  tor  the  SmuotIii,  in  wboM 
■ervioe  they  continued,  unCil  the  yeK  1506,  when  Uiey  were  both  murdei-ed  U 
traitors,  \rf  300  Vtin,  uid  Yugeei.  However,  thejr  sold  their  liv«a  dearly,  u 
thejr  ue  i^  to  have  lUbt  dx  of  tiiur  oaaUBntn,  uid  wounded  foitf  more,  be- 
(««  baiag  flssUy  overpowered. 
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his  aUies,  hod  not  been  aaJHciMitlr  ponidie^  BndthereA)radet«niun- 
ed  to  eontiune  his  aggraariTfl  meMnne. 

He,  hDwarer,  took  adniiitage  of  the  high  fnrotu  which  he  enjoyed 
with  the  Bqah,  to  nqoeert  pennianon  to  cnct  a  Fort  ftt  Cochin, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  rivtr,  for  the  proteetioa  of  the  Fortnguese 
Ikctoiy,  in  the  abeenee  of  their  Teeaela.  Hub  the  Bigah  reedil; 
granted,  and  mm  atipnUted,  th»t  he  shonid  be  allowed  to  sui^l; 
the  nuterink  at  his  own  coet ;  whicli  he  aooMdingly  did. 

The  fiHuubtions  wire  bid,  on  September  S6th,  1503.  It  was  con- 
atrncted  in  the  form  of  a  eqnare,  each  &oe  bong  dghteen  yards  long, 
[probaUy  thii  ie  a  mis-print,  for  one  hnodivd  and  eighty,]  with  ba»- 
tions  at  each  comer,  on  which  ordnance  was  mounted.  The  walla 
were  composed  of  tranks  of  oocoannt  trees,  flrmly  fixed  into  the 
gronnd,  and  bound  together  by  inm  hoops,  and  large  nails.  Earth 
was  rammed-  in  between  the  two  rows  tt  timbws,  aikl  the  idiole  was 
SBiroimded  by  a  wet  ^teh. 

Hie  Itajah  sent  workmen  to  constrnot  the  Fort,  bnt  Albuquerque' 
orda«d  all  the  Portugueae  to  asaiet.  On  September  30th,  Alonao 
de  Albnquerqan  anived  from  Portugal,  with  thne  Tessda  undn  his 
command,  and  as  hb  crews  jdned  Aoet  of  his  eonaiD,  in  the  business 
of  erecting  the  Fort,  it  was  very  speedily  completed. 

l^e  foUoving  morning,  it  was  with  great  pmnpand  solemnity,  diris- 
tmed  "  Manuel"  after  the  reigning  eoTereign  of  Portugal.  Albuquer- 
que accompanied  by  alt  his  peo|^  then  marched  round  it  in  [hq- 
oeeakm,  bended  by  the  bands  of  the  squadron,  whilst  the  Forti 
Vicar  bore  aloft  the  CTtidfbc,niid(r  a  oanopj,  upheld  by  the  C^itains  of 
the  fleet  The  Fort  was  then  bkaaed,  «td  consecrated,  i^  tiie  cde- 
bration  of  mass,  in  a  small  wooden  ehnreh,  dedicated  to  St  Bartho- 
lomew, which  had  been  raised  within  it 

The  WW  was  now  resumed,  and  carried  oa  piineipnfly  with  theBqiah 
of  Bepdim.  The  Bamorin  exerted  himsrif  to  the  ntaioet  to  prevent 
the  Portngoeae,  being  able  to  obtain  pqiper,  and  spiees,  at  Cochin : 
in  hopes,  that  these  odious  formgners,  finding  Aeir  trade  destroyed, 
would  leave  India.  Consequently  being  unable  to  procure  lading 
for  his  Teasels,  Alonso  de  Albuquerque  was  obliged  to  seek  it  at 
Quilon,  where  he  determined,  that  if  not  immediately  supplied  with 
what  he  required,  to  declare  war  against  the  Rajah,  and  obtain  it  by 
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force.  Bnt  he  was  amicably  received,  and  eattly  proouied  spioe^ 
Ac^  for  his  Tenela.  He  also  obtained  penniaBi(«  to  build  a  iaetary, 
and  estaUished  a  Ctnmmcrdal  Dep&t,  lomng  than  a  Factor,  two 
derka,  an  Interpratar,  two  Friars  aad  sous  othen  is  charge,  after 
which  he  then  retonwd  to  Coohia. 

The  fleet  finally  aaiiad  for  Enrape,  on  January  Slst,  1504.  Dn- 
arte  Pacheoo  having  been  provioody  appnnted  CDmiiiandaiit» 
was  IcA,  with  four  vessels,  matty  Ma  bodied  men,  and  all  die  sick, 
to  jvotect  the  Rajah  of  Cochin.  As  moch  onduanoe,  and  numnni- 
tion,  as  ooold  be  spared,  was  also  given  him. 

On  the  voyage  home,  Fnwcisco  de  Albaqneiqne's  Tsesel,  and 
another,  were  sqiarated  from  the  Fleet,  and  never  heanl  of  again. 
Several  other  veesela,  were  subseqaently  loeL 

From  the  time  of  De  Qoma's  second  visit  to  India,  the  Portn- 
goeee  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  ri^ts  they  cjainwd,  obliged  all 
vessels,  to  pve  them  a  manifest  of  thdr  goods :  and  th^  also  ap- 
pear, to  hare  indiscriminate  plondeied  and  b&nit,  any  bel<»^ng 
to  the  Moors.  At  the  jmaeat  time,  they  wonld  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  legalised  pirates,  whose  destmction  wonld  be 
beo^cial  to  tnd^  aad  justified  I7  the  law  oi  nations. 

The  Uotws,  naturally  wished  to  quit  Cocdiii^  whidi  wis  now 
ruled  by  thor  moat  vimlent  aumiee,  but  Pacheoo  positively  refused 
^lem  leave,  and  also  warned  them,  that  any  who  attempted  to 
escape,  would  be  hanged.  A  stnct  Uookade  was  now  maintained 
by  the  Portngnaee  vessels,  and  no  one  permitted  to  leave  tiie  i^ace 
without  a  pass,  01  enter  without  bring  searched :  whilst  all  paaaers  by, 
vere  stopped  and  examined.  lucursiotu  were  oontinuied  into  the 
neij^bouiing  tecritcMies,  and  plwidar  and  dan^ter,  nustermed 
"  gloiy,"  ^pear  to  have  been  of  oommon  ooosirence. 

The  Samorin  now  sgwn  determined  to  try  his  stroigth,  against 
the  Portuguese,  so  Pacheoo  decided,  cm  defoiding  the  passage  oT 
tike  river,  at  Chetwye,  f<xty  miles  north  of  Cochin.  He  accoidia^y 
started  few  this  plaoc^  on  AjhiI  16th,  1504,  with  his  own  people,  and 
600  Naiis,  leaving  «ntly  49  Bten  ia  the  F<»t  at  Oodkin,  and  25  in 
one  of  his  vsesels.  The  Samorin  being  alarmed  at  his  ai^ntxtdi, 
proposed  peace:  bat  Pacheco  deelined  all  overtures,  observing,  that 
as  the  Samorin  had  wished  for  war,  war  he  ihould  have.     On  re- 
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eeivi^  a  Beeond  luuage  to  the  nine  effect,  he  bastinadoed  the 
meaaeogv,  and  retamed  him  to  tix  SomoriD,  with  A  chatlenge,  to 
come  aad  anoge  liu  tBioit  if  he  dared. 

The  next  day  tha  fonaa  met,  aad  a  battie  emaad,  in  which  the 
nntnined  troops  of  the  Samorin  were  ronted.  It  was  with  diffl- 
enttr  that  th^  wen  mdaced  to  adnnoe ;  at  tlu  first  volley  they 
wavered,  and  at  tfae  noond  fled  in  terror,  A  eeriea  of  sHimisbea 
f  of  daily  ocoorrenoe^  in  all  of  which  the  Porta- 
rantage.  This  so  disheartaied  tfae  Samorin, 
that  he  retarad  into  rdigiona  aednmon,  with  many  of  hia  Brahmane, 
fend  (jdrf  mn.  Some  Nana  beii^  BTiq)ected  of  an  attempt  to  asaaa- 
nnato  Facheco,  ware  arrested,  aod  two  of  them  hanged,  after  hav- 
ing been  firat  aeady  flt^tged  to  death.  Bat  this  mated  great  con- 
stem&tion  among  the  Bagah's  tooopa,  of  the  same  oasto,  who  remon- 
sbated  with  Paoheco  <hi  the  subject,  hiforming  him,  fliat  ttuntgh  in 
aztnnte  cases,  their  laws  ponnitted  tiie  execution  of  a  Kair,  by  those 
of  tlimr  own  caste,  they  did  ntrt  allow  him  to  be  flogged,  as  that 
was  an  instdt  to  Qmt  taste  aad  contrary  to  their  religion,  debaning 
faim  ttom  the  perfitNnnance  ot  certain  neceuaiy  religioas  rites.  In 
fact  so  mocb  distarbanoe  was  created,  tiiat  the  remaining  [wisoners 
WWB  qwroA  And  as  tiiia  appeMed  a  good  opportunity  of  paying 
the  Bqah  a  oom^ment,  wititont  aay  expense  (v  trouble  to  fcimwJf, 
I^Miheco  sent  the  men  to  the  R^ah,  with  a  meesage  to  the  effect, 
that  thon^  they  had  pn^koaed  attempting  his  life^  he  would  not 
ti^e  tiieirs,  but  left  tlraa  to  be  dealt  witii,  according  to  the  well 
known  clonency,  and  jnstiee,  d  their  own  Sovereign. 

Many  of  the  Atliea,  and  principid  CSiiofs,  subject  to  the  Samorin, 
wne  now  eztnuHd.y  anxious  to  nuka  terma  with  the  Fortugnese, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Biqah  of  Bepdim,  who  alaimad  for  his 
country,  andkimseU,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  Ha  at  tha 
aaaie  tima  sent  Paoheco  a  prsjent,  of  a  large  qnantity  of  pepper.  An 
alUaooe  between  tham  was  then  entned  into,  being  apparently  the 
first,  fimned  bMween  Uie  Poiingtiese,  and  »aj  patty  In^an  Prince. 

Many  of  the  Moors  of  Oalicat,  now  finding  &«r  trade  at  that 
jiaee  i^te  destroyed,  came  to  Cochin,  and  settled  tlwre :  by  this 
means,  ita  importance  greatly  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  tiie 
year  ICOl,  Soarez  de  Msiieses  arrived  from  FortngiU,  as  oommsn- 
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dant  of  th«  fleet.  Shortly  aftenrards,  when  he  wu  at  Caiuaiiore,  a 
PortugoeM  boy  who  had  bom  a  priMner  rf  tha  Sunofin's,  mux  Co- 
bral's  time,  waa  sent  to  him  by  that  Savawgn,  (who  had  emergad  from 
huratiMaent)toeiide«T(mrtonegotiateapeBec^aiidto  entreat Stiarez 
to  nut  Calicat,  when  all  the  prieonen  ehoold  be  delivered  up  to 
him  :  wbneaa  if  he  refnaed,  ihvy  would  all  be  immediately  execut- 
ed. Bamet  therefore,  iu  the  hope  of  reacoing  tlie  imfoitanate  Per- 
togaese,  who  haci  beea  in  the  Semorin's  power  for  bo  long,  deter- 
nuned  to  proceed  tiiithet-,  where  he  andigred  cMi  September  7th. 
He  however,  refaaed  to  make  any  terma,  mitil  the  two  Hilaneae  la- 
pidariea,  who  had  deswtad  frmn  Cochin,  were  gtTen  np  to  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  meaaagea  to  the  priaonen,  nr^ng  their 
ese^M  to  his  TesMls,  as  quickly  as  poaaible.  But  this  the  Samorin 
took  oare  to  prevent,  by  having  them  atrlctly  gnardad.  6aarei 
after  waiting  aevenl  days,  and  finding  that  the  Samorin  had  no 
intention  of  sending  him  the  destttet*,  whom  1m  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  any  treaty,  dedded  on  cannonading  the 
town.  After  doing  it  mnc^  iiunry,  he  sailed  away  for  Codun,  where 
he  arrived  on  September  13th.    - 

He  was  received  irith  great  honour  by  the  Rijah,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered many  valnaUe  prearaits,  from  the  king  of  Portogal :  with 
complimentary  messages,  and  thanks  for  his  jnotection  ot  tiie  Tor- 
tnguese,  with  all  of  whioh  tite  B^jah  was  mnch  gratified. 

The  Samorin  now  made  great  prtparataona,  for  acting  on  the  dafea- 
aive,  against  tiie  Portngoeaa,  dnring  the  time  Adr  fleet  rammned  in 
India,  determining  <«  its  departore,  to  ctmtinne  hoatilitiea  against 
the  B^jafa  (rf  Oochin. 

Snares  advanced  to  Cranganore,  where  the  Samorin  had  stationed 
himself,  with  his  Army.  Having  captured  tJte  town,  he  wdered  it 
to  hi  burnt,  and'the  work  of  deetmetion  had  alitady  commanoed, 
.when  aome  Syrian  Christians,  inhabitants  of  tlte  place,  came  and  en- 
treateA  him  to  desist,  repreaentii^  Aat  witiiin  ib*  city  were  several 
Churches  dsdioatod  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostlea,  which  wonld  be 
destrwred.  The  conflagration  was  tlterefbre  stopped,  but  not  until 
much  mischief  liad  been  don&  On  his  return  to  Cochin,  Suarez 
knighted  several  of  his  Offloere. 

Snarez  after  this  engagemoit,  received  overtures  frem  tiie  Bajah 
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of  Tannoor,  who  reqneated  permianon  to  hKome  s  subject  of  the 
King  of  PortogaL  Many  Moorish  mercbanta,  alao  left  the  cities  of 
Calicat,  and  CrangaDOre,  Mod  returned  to  Mecca;  reeigning  an 
Indiaa  tnule,  whidi  had  latterij  prored  anramtutaratiTe. 

The  Seet  sailed  from  Cochin,  for  Enrope,  on  December  27  th,  leav- 
ing Manuel  Teles  de  Tasconelles,  as  Captain  Qenenl,  with  three  Tea- 
aels,  and  100  Soldiera  to  guaid  the  coast  of  India.  The  R^ah  was 
grMUy  dia^pmnted,  that  Pacheoo  who  ma  a  great  favoarite,  did 
not  remain  to  protect  him,  instead  of  Vasoonelles.  At  parting  with 
Ute  former,  he  oAred  him  man;  handsome  presente,  ttiatiH;ig  him 
at  ibe  aame  time  moat  warmtjr,  for  having  bo  vtiliantlj  defended- 
him  trom  his  eoemiea.  Padisoo  howevw  deoUned  the  presents, 
aatming  the  Rqah,  that  he  had  only  performed  his  dn^,  and  there- 
fore must  be  excused  acc^iting  any  reward.  He  however,  consented 
to  cwry  a  letter  tnaa  the  Bajah,  to  the  King  of  Portugal  commend- 
ing him  to  his  Soveingn's  favour,  and  commenting  on  his  conduct 
in  high  terms  of  piaisA 

Snares,  when  retamiBg  to  Europe,  being  driven  near  Calient,  at- 
tacked the  fleet  there,  and  is  stated  to  have  captured  17  veasels,  and 
pot  S,000  men  to  death.  Owing  to  this  severe  loss,  the  Moors  now 
completely  deserted  this  place,  and  the  Bamorin  was  too  mnoh  dis- 
heartened, to  carry  out  his  hostile  intcntionB  against  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  for  some  time  subsequently. 

Towsrds  the  dose  of  the  year  1505,  Don  Fnraoisco  de  Almeyda 
arrived  in  Cochin,  fh»n  Portugal  with  eight  vessels,  all  tiiat  remained 
out  of  a  fieet  of  twenty  two,  carrying  1,500  soldiers  with  which  he 
had  left  Europe.  Half  these  veasels  were  to  return  to  Portugal, 
wiUi  merohandiae.  At  Anchediva  he  had  boilt  a  fort  and  left  a 
garrison  of  80  men  as  well  as  two  sfaipa.  He  came  to  India  as 
"  Vicerc^  of  all  the  Indies,"  being  the  first  who  had  ever  borne  that 
title. 

The  various  Partuguat  Vietrojit  of  ItuHa  have  been  as  follows  : 
Don  Franeiaeo  d'Almeida,  a.  d.  1500.  AljAotuo  tCAtbuqvtrqv^, 
I50S.  Lopo  Soam  tTAlberffaria,  1516.  Dtoifo  Lopei  de  Siqueira, 
1518.  A  DitarPide  MmuKt,  1581.  D.  Vateo  de  Gama,  1524.  i>. 
Menrique  dt  Meiuut,  1526,  Lopo  Vat  dt  Sau^taio,  1536.  Jfmto 
da  ChmAo,  1529.     D.  Oama  dt  Noronha,   1538.    S.  EtUvao  da 
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Gama,  1510.  Uctrtim  AljAonto  dk  Sohm,  1543.  D.  Joam  de  Cos- 
tra,)M5.  OamadeSd,lSi&.  Jo^  Cabral,  lSi9.  D.  AlphoHmt 
de  NoronKa,  10$1.  D.  Pedro  Maaeartmha»,  lfiff4  FmniMOO  Bar- 
reto,  1565.  />.  ContlMiilmo  de  Bragmta,  1568.  D.  Frrtneiaeo 
Catttmko,  1561.  Jomn  de  Mendotua,  15SS.  D.  Aniam  de  Nor- 
otJta,  1561.  J>.  iMk  de  Attmde,  1566.  J).  AiUmio  de  ilTonmAo, 
1571.  Antonio  Moitit  BarraUo,  15T&  R^  Loureneo  de  Tavora, 
1576.  D.  IHego  de  Mwmt,  1676.  D.  Lwk  tP Amide,  1578.  F«r~ 
nam  TdUt,  1580.  D.  Frmaeto  XaeootrenJuu,  1681.  S.  SnarU 
de  IfauM*,  1684.  Manod  de  Smua  Cimtin^  1688.  MaAitu 
d'Albnyuer^pie,  1590.  i7.  Frweieeo  de  Oama,  1597.  vltra  de 
Saldania,  1600.  A  ifortMK  Alplionto  de  Cain,  1604.  />.  Fr. 
Aleim  de  Meneiet,  1607.  A»dre  Furtado  de  ifeudonea,  1W9.  Xm 
lottnneo  de  Tavora,  1609.  D.  Terouimo  d^Ammdo,  1613.  D. 
Joam  CouHmIu,  1617.  Femam  ^Mbi^iter^w,  ]61d.  i>.  Fnin- 
MK0  de  e^uNO.  16S3.  D.  Fr.  Luit  de  BriH,  1637.  D.  Migitd  de 
Jfonnia,  1629.  Pedro  da  Silva,  1635.  Antonio  TeUee,  1639. 
jD.  ^mm  da  Sibta  Teilo  dt  Meneea,  164a  /).  f  tjif^  JfoMdfVHAcM 
1645.  D.  Faeoo  Maaoarenhnu,  1662.  A  Soirigo  Lobo  deSUveira, 
1655.    jlMtojiw  MHhde  Cattro,  1663. 

Almost  tbe  first  (dece  of  intelligence,  Almeyda  reoeived  cm  his 
Miiral,  WM,  that  the  fsetor  tui  others,  left  st  Quilon,  bad  sll  been 
marder«d  by  the  Moors.*  He,  tiierefore,  diepAtehed  his  son  Lo- 
renzo, with  six  Teasels  to  thst  pltoe,  giring  him  orders,  prorided  he 
ooold  obtain  lading  for  lus  vesa^,  to  ignore  sll  knowledge  of  the 
massacre,  bnt  that  if  spioea,  <^.  were  refosed  him,  he  W4S  to  take 
ample  vcageanoe  for  the  mnrder  of  his  coimtrymen. 

Lorenso  foond  a  fleet  of  twentyfour  Calicut  veasels,  awaiting  his 
anrlTsl,  and  an  engagement  enaoed,  in  which  the;  were  all  rout«d. 
He  then  rejoined  his  father  at  Cochin.  Almeyda  had  received  in- 
structions from  the  King  of  Portngal,  to  crown  Trimtmpara,  Kigali 
of  Cochin,  for  which  purpose  he  had  come  provided  with  a 
golden  diadem,  richly  adorned  with  jewels.  But  as  Trimunpara  had 
previously  become  a  religious  recluse,  and  abdicated  in  fovour  of 
his  nephew  Nambesdora,  Almeyda  transferred   this  honour  to  him. 
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knd  with  gTMt  pomp,  and  solenmity,  pUccd  tite  crown  on  hia  head. 
Aboat  this  time,  an  eairthqiiaks,  and  total  edipae  of  the  sun,  haT- 
ing  occnmd,  the  AMttolagaa  predicted  the  certain  annihilation  of 
the  pOTtogoese  power  in  India,  and  advised  the  Samorin  again  to 
tiy  his  fortune  in  battle.  Whilst  he  was  making  actiTa  prepaiations 
tt  recommenoing  hostiUtias,  an  onfortunate  oinnunataaoe  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  inducing  the  B^ah  of  Cannanore  to  tweak  his 
atliauce  with  the  £aropeaBS,  uid  engage  in  warfaie  against  them. 

QonaUo  Vaa  meeting  wiUi  a  licldy  laden  Mooriah  vessel,  not  far 
tiom  Caiwanore,  plundwed  and  scuttled  her,  totally  disregarding, 
a  Portogoese  paea  prodnoed  by  tiM  Motwish  Captain,  and  the  crew 
having  been  first  sewn  np  together  in  a  sail,  to  avoid  discovery,  were 
thrown  overboard.  Unfortnnatdy,  one  of  the  bodies  floated  on 
shore,  and  was  identified,  as  that  of  the  nephew  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  hUabar.  The  subject  was  then  laid  befom  the  ft^tih  of 
CumaiKse,  who  was  justly  indi^iant,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
Bamorim,  to  aid  him  in  expelling  foreigners,  whose  own  passes  were 
of  no  avail,  and  who  slau^ihtoed  and  plundered,  not  only  tfieir  ene- 
mies the  lUCoors,  but  any  other  Uercfaants,  whom  the^  were  able, 
making  themselves  Uie  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  ourse  of  the  main- 
land. 

As  the  author  of  this  atrocity  conld  not  be  discovered,  the  btame 
fell  upon  Lorenzo  de  Brito^  who  commanded  the  Fort  at  Cannanore, 
andbewasconaequentiybesiegedbythBRiyah.  Batreceiving  reinforce- 
neats  from  Cochin,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  out,  until  relieved  by 
De  Conna,  who  so  intimidated  the  Rajah,  that  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  WM  granted,  on  terms  very  advantageoos  to  the  Fortugnese. 

About  this  time,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  eeut  a  large  fieet,  to  oppose 
Uis  Portuguese  in  India.  And  the  two  forces  meeting  at  Cbaul,  thd 
Portngueae  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  Lorenzo  de  Al- 
meyda*  was  slain,  along  with  many  others. 

In  the  same  year,  1508,  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Cochin, 
Jwith  orders  to  supersede  Almeyda,  who  was  directed  to  return  to 

*  Almsyib  proposed  to  punish  the  Siiltaa  uC  %;pt  in  s  atupeLiI'iiis 
iQUiner,  that  wu  naver  realUed,  viz.,  plimdering  HacoBi  Hid  Hedins,  and  mih- 
MquentJy  dawlktltig  Bgfpt,  by  dirertlng  the  Nile,  sorou  Kubia,  and  Abf  j^dIa 
to  the  8«d  aea  I 
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Portogal,  in  one  of  Uto  trading  vesaels.  Bat  tlie  latter  dccliaed  to 
€*ey,  until  he  had  avenged  himself  on  the  Saltan.  A  controm^ 
now  arow,  and  Albaqnerque  rettrad  into  privata  life  in  Oodiin ; 
irhilat  Almeyda  ^ooeeded  oa  his  intended  ezpetUtion  j^gaiast  the 
Tarke. 

At  the  commencement  (rftiiefoQoiringjear,  be  retonuil  to  Ootddn, 
after  having  d^eated  hie  eneeuea  and  chared  the  otdoara  boUi  ot 
the  Soltiw,  and  hie  Admiral  Meer  Hoosaain,  which  ra-eetatrfiabed 
the  prestige  of  the  Portttgneee  name,  in  the  Indian  aeas. 

On  entering  Cochin  in  triumph  he  waa  met  t^  Albtu^oerque,  who 
even  befune  he  had  tmd  a»ds  hia  robes  of  Stale,  rwjttssted  him  to 
resign  the  Oovemnient,  pttrsBant  to  the  Itojai  oiden,  Alm^da 
n[died  thtit  after  having  taken  off  hia  heavy  robea,  there  weald  be 
anttcient  time  to  discnsa  tiie  matter.  On  mature  refiection  Atmeyda 
decided  to  retiun  the  OEBce  ot  Viceroy,  and  on  hU  iiitiinating  Ai> 
dedslon,  disputes  became  so  irritating,  that  he  made  Albuqaen|iie  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Connamwe,  where  ha  was  reepeotfully 
treated  by  Loreoio  de  Brita  The  Bajah  of  Cochin  sided  with  Albu- 
querque, and  even  delayed  supplying  lading  tar  tvia  hon^ewar4 
bound  vBsaela,  until  he  should  be  installed  ae  V^oero^ 

In  Novembw  1509,  a  iarge  rmnforceioeqt  arrived  from  Por- 
tugal, under  the  command  of  Uarahal,  Don  Fernanda  Oontioao^ 
vho  was  invested  with  uctraordinary  powers,  tap  eettliqg  any 
diapntea  vrtilch  might  have  ariaen.  He  tiierafore,  earned  Albu- 
querque with  him  to  Cochm,  where  he  fcn^wi^  installed,  him 
as  Ticeray.  Almeyda  fitted  up  a  ship  most  gorgeoualy  tot  his 
passage  to  Europe,  but  when  completed,  Oontiqno  refnsed  him  peF- 
missioo  to  anil  in  her.  In  November,  Almeyda  finally  departed  for 
Europe,  the  Natives  predicting,  that  auch  a  brute  would  oaver  pnsa 
the  Cape.  Bnt  ^ey  were  mistaken,  f<^  he  rounded  it  in  safety,  and 
scoffingly  observed  to  an  attendant,  "  Nitw  God  bepraiaedt  the 
viuht*  of  Cochin  are  Han  !"  Bat  he  had  not  l<mg  cause  for  exalta~ 
tion,  for  on  the  ancceeding  momii^,  he  landed  with  a  party  of  160 
men,  to  obtain  water  for  hie  vessel,  wlien  hia  cupidity  was  aroused, 
by  the  si^t  of  a  drove  of  a  caX'Aa,  tended  only  by  children.  Having 
surrounded  them,  he  observed,  "  these  cattle  sh^  serve  us  as  food,  and 
"  theae  children  shall  be  made  a  present,  to  oat  Lady  of  Belem."  But 
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th«  owners  of  tin  eattl^  and  the  pareato  of  tho  Childrm,  lapidl;  u- 
■embled,  nmied  wiUi  slurpflaed  Btioks,  hardened  in  tbe  fire,  with 
irtiicli  they  fiaroalf  attaekad  Uie  Portugaase,  fifty  of  whom  miswablj 
perished,  and  amoagat  th«ii  the  first  Vioeroy  of  the  Indies,  thrast 
throng  the  neck  by  a  stake. 

Daring  the  Vice  Koyaltr  of  Almeyda,  the  PcTtn^ese  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  East  as  than,  in  accordance  with  the  Papal  BnlL  To 
this  demand  the  Kative  Princes  of  India  declined  submitting,  conse- 
qnantly  feoda  wua  of  fraqoant  occaKeoco,  and  almost  every  cargo 
was  pnnduaed  with  blood. 

Alboquarqne  with  3,000  troops  attempted  to  take  Calient,  on  Jui- 
SMry  Snd,  1510,  bat  was  repolaed,  and  Coutiano  slaia.  lie  then 
•ntered  into  aa  alliance  with  the  pirate  Timqja,  and  a^^Maied  off 
Goa  at  the  end  of  the  sama  atonth.  Th»  garrison  sorrendered  with- 
ont  a  blow,  bat  on  the  appeanuioe  of  a  large  force,  Albuquerque 
was  obliged  to  eraenate  the  place.  He  subssqoently  retook  i^  but 
was  a^ain  compelled  to  leaTS  it,  but  finally  raoa^tared  it,  in  Novem- 
bw  of  the  nme  year.  He  then  lud  the  foundation  i>f  a  Fort,  and 
intended  raising  a  nugnifioait  monument,  in  honour  of  all  thf  OS- 
cesa  and  othera,  engaged  in  this  glorious  enterprisft  But  so  much 
quarrelling  ensned,  as  to  whose  name  should  be  placed  first  on  the 
tabid:,  that  they  dl  petitioned,  that  tlie  face  of  the  stone  might  be 
twned  downwards,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Albnqnnque  wialuDg  to  form  an  European  colony  at  Goo,  now 
obliged  many  of  the  Portuguese,  to  marry  native  women.  He  also 
vommenced  the  formation  of  a  Native  army.  In  1513,  the  Samo- 
fin  baooming  atarmed  at  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  entered  into 
au  allianee  with  them,  and  permitted  ih«  section  of  a  Fort,  at  Cali- 
eat  In  the  fallowing  year  he  sent  aa  embassy  to  Portugal,*  and  at 
the  same  tima,  Albuquerque  transmitted  some  captives  taken  in 

*  The  AmbuBulor  beonioa  ■  ChiiatUo,  and  iraa  knifhMd,  by  John  III  ol 
Foitngkl,  he  ma  Chrirtsnad  "John  el  Uie  Oon."  On  hb  return  to  Caliaiit, 
ha  wu  baniiheil  iniut  Uw  Coart  ia  dv^ciace,  m  a  ranegade  tram  ths  religioa  ot 

hU  talhars.  In  ISii  ha  juiiied  tha  Parravan  Mid  at  the  head  of  a  dopuUtiou 
of  them  cime  to  Ouliin,  imploriag  the  asiiitunaa  of  the  PortugiieMi,  agaiiut , 
ttie  M'lora.  All  the  cmbaange,  ^83  wnili)  turned  ChriMbuM.  A  Partugueae 
Aaet  wan  lent  tu  their  relief  whan  30,0^0  at  tham  iinmmliatelf  ooaaeiited  to  be 
baptucJ;  tan  jwtra  aubscquufltlf ,   XArJer  urgniiiied  a  church  fur  them. 
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Tar,  u  »  present  to  the  King.  Albnqnerqae's  noami  had  now 
apread  for  and  wida,  and  many  of  t^e  aiuTDandinj;  Princea,  were 
moat  aiudouB  to  form  traatiea  of  frimdBhip  with  him,  and  sent  Aiw 
basaadora  for  that  puipoaa 

la  1515,  Albuquerque  waa  superseded  hy  Soonx,  and  recetved 
ordera  to  retom  to  Portugal,  Diego  Heitdez,  and  Di^o  Paieiro,  were 
sent  out  at  Hk  aome  time,  one  aa  OoTemor  of  Codiin,  and  the  other 
as  Becrstary  to  the  Viceroy,  Both  these  iDWi  had  been  pravioualy 
deapatched  to  Eurc^,  as  Ofiminals  t^  Albuquerqae,  who  appeared 
quite  heart-broken,  at  receiving  such  ungrateful  treatment  from 
his  country,  for  whose  benefit  be  had  done  so  mach.  He  waa  ill 
at  the  tdme,  and  obaeired,  "It  is  now  time  for  me  to  taka 
"  refuge  in  the  Church,  horing  incurred  tbe  King's  diqrfeasnre  for 
"thes^e  of  his  aubjects:  and  their  anger,  for  the  sake  ot  the 
"  King  Old  manl  fiy  to  the  (^ndk,  your  htMnur  requires  that 
"  you  should  die,  and  yon  have  never  yet  omitted  anything,  in  which 
"  your  honour  wm  concerned."  He  wrote  to  tbe  Kingr  oondkiding  Ins 
letter,  as  fallows : — "  l^e  aSurs  of  India  will  answer  for  themselves 
"  aai  me."  He  sh(atiy  aftenrards  proceeded  to  Qoa,  wliera  lie  es* 
inred  of  grief,  on  December  13th,  1515. 

Albuqneiqne  waa  one  of  tbe  beat,  and  bTaveat^  of  the  QovemorSr 
who  had  ruled  Portuguese  India.  He  augmented  the  rerenuee,  by 
lowering  the  duties:  and  by  justice  at  sea,  be  raised  tbe  maritime 
trade.  He  comlMned  the  diaracter  of  a  financier,  with  that  of 
general,  sad  was  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  At  hia  death,  he  wae 
uniTeraally  mourned,  even  by  the  independent  Native  Princes.  His 
ungrateful  Sovereign,  lost  in  him  a  true  hero,  and  an  unselfish  man. 
At  hia  tomb,  his  oouotrynien,  whilst  bemoaning  their  own  wronga, 
frequently  called  on  Ood  to  revenge  hia, — consequently  liia  reinuns 
were  tnmaferred  to  Lisbon,  in  ^le  of  great  opposition  from  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Goa. 

Portuguese  Hiatorians,  dengnate  PlocbecOr  Frandsoo  de  Ahneyda, 
and  Alphonao  de  Albuquerque,  the  founders  of  their  iDdiaii  em- 
pire. The  first  by  his  valour,  and  the  fiery  heat  of  his  actions, 
was  said  to  have  melted,  both  the  arms,  and  the  riches  of  the  Sa- 
morin :  the  second,  filed  and  polished  the  acts  of  the  first,  with  liis 
own  sword,  and  that  c^  bia  \a%ve  son,  reducing  the  insubordinate  h> 
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oI>ediencfl,  and  hambling  the  Egyptian  Sultan  ;  whilst  Albuquerque, 
the  financier,  PoUtician,  and  Qeneral,  added  to  its  ornaments,  the 
throe  precions  jewela,  <rf  Gtoa,  Malacca,  and  Orniuz. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1515,  Soarez  arrived  from  j'ortagal,  as 
Viceroy  of  the  Indiea.  He  was  acoompunied  by  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
▼esaels,  canying  l,fiOO  aoldien,  many  beii^  men  of  rank  who  were 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  restoring  their  f)UIen  fortunes. 
The  new  Viceroy,  was  far  from  riTatltng  the  popularity  of  his  pr6' 
deccsaor,  at  Cochin,  his  dispoeitioii  was  cold,  imd  reserved : 
his  conduct,  especially  disagreeable  to  the  Rijnh,  who  had  been  ac- 
cQstoined  to  the  amiable  at&tbility,  of  AJbnquerqne.  The  nephew 
of  the  latter,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  on  amicably  vrith  Soarez, 
returned  to  Portugal. 

Immediately  after  his  installation,  Soares  started  on  a  tour  of 
spectioo,  through  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Indie.  His  first 
measnres  were  very  unpopular,  as  he  superseded  all  the  CaptAina, 
and  QoTemcKs  of  Forts,  and  subntituted  fiivaairitea  of  his  own.* 

In  1517,  AlcacoTB  was  sent  out,  as  Surveyor  of  the  E'.ng's  revc 
nue,  a  species  of  Official,  known  as  JlinUter  nf  Finance,  who  was  a 
constaut  check  on  the  Viceroy,  and  greatly  curtailed  the  alnraft 
unlimited  power  he  had  prevlwisly  enjoyed.  This  led  to  great  dis- 
senatoos  between  them,  especially  as  the  Finaiiciri-  was  inclined  to 
exceed  his  authority.  At  length,  finding  he  could  du  nothing,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  where  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the  mal 
adminLitiation  in  India.    . 

From  this  peri^td,  the  controlling  powers  at  home,  listened  t< 
charges  emanating  from  India,  against  the  Qovemorj,  and  Comman- 
dants: and  oons3quently,freiucntly  anuuUed  theorders  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  in  their  turn  became  disgusted,  and  directed  their 
energies,  mwe  towards  amasding  private  wealth,  than  acquiring 
honour,  and  respect,  for  their  country,  and  its  laws. 

In  1618,  Diejo  Lopei  de  Sequeini,  the  discoverer  of  Malacca, 
raperseded  Soared,  who  left  for  PortuyU  with  nine  ships.  Under 
Soare^  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese  nanie  mpidly  sank.     Already 

•  About  the  CDd  of  tho  yau-  IS15,  ths  PuHugnaw  procee.liug  truin  tlioir  Fort 
•t  HnUcua  uuJe  thdr  first  voyage  tu  China.  This  wu  the  cummenceoieut  i>f 
a  direct  tr»l0  betweeo  Korop?,  aod  tha  Cetotia]  Empire. 
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the  Native  Princes,  vicwad  wltli  suspicion  a.  foreign  race,  whs  claimed 
all  their  torritoriei,  ai  a  gift  fro:a  tli3  Pope,  [a  potentate,  whoaa 
name  ihey  Itnjw  n  >t,  and  whose  authority  they  did  not  rect^- 
nise;]  and  wh)  erected  stons  pillars,  and  subsequently  pointed  them 
out,  assigns  of  sovereignty.  It  was  asserted,  that  ,"  the  period  had 
"uovr  commenced,  ivheu  the  aoldierd  no  more  followed  the  dictates 
"  of  honour,  wlien  those  who  had  been  Captains  became  traders,  ani 
"  rapacious  plunderers  of  thi  ianoc  jnt  N'  itiveJ ;"  "  command  became  a 
"  sliama,  lji,>nour  a  scandal,  ani  reputatiau  a  reproach ;"  every  petty 
Qovemor,  followed  laws  of  his  own  m.ikiug ;  jnstica,  and  order,  were 
set  at  de&mce :  and  to  crowo  all,  non-offl^ial  adventurers,  spread 
terror  at  the  r.);iacity  of  the  foreigners,  Soarez  retained  the  'Vlceroy- 
alty  for  throe  years,  but  hia  aucceswr  was  as  bid  as  himself,  and 
musacres  of  t1ie  Native),  (unwjrthy  the  nam:  of  battles)  wore  0 
daily  occurrence." 

In  1621,  Seqaeira,  who  Wa9  n3W  Gavemor,  wintered  at  Ormnz, 
sending  his  ncplieW  Alexius  de  Menezes,  to  Cochin,  with  full  pow- 
ers to  conduct  the  Qjvernment,  during  hii  absence,  the  homeward 
bound  fleet,  w.;ro  therefore  despatched  by  him  and  the  other  duties 
of  the  office  carried  ou.  In  this  sam)  year,  the  Sam->rin  believing, 
that  in  the  abs?n:e  of  thj  Viceroy,  he  m'ght  hive  m^re  C^nce  of 
success,  agauist  the  Kajah  of  Cochin,  again  attacked  him,  but  was 
easily  rout«d. 

In  1521,  Don  Duarte  de  Meriezjs,  succeeded  Sequcira,  whi  at  once 
left  for  PortugaL  Msnezes  followed  the  example  set  liim  by  Soarei, 
and  deposed  all  the  commandants  of  Forts,  electing  ofiicers  of  bis 
own  choosing,  to  their  appointments. 

In  1521,  t!ie celebratod  Dm  Vasoo  de  Garni,  retimed  tj  India:  it 
having  bscn  repres3:ited,  that  the  prejjding  Qjvemofs,  had  lent 
themstlves  to  great  abuses.  His  veiiel  wa  accom;»anied  by  13  others, 
having  3,030  troops  on  board.  Wliilst  at  sea  near  Cimbaya,  and 
in  a  dead  calm,  the  ocean  suddenly  cunim^iiceil  tossing  ao  violently, 
that  the  pjopte  gave  themielvea  upfjrloat:  but  Da  Gam  i,  know- 
ing that  it  arosa  frjm  an  eartliquaka,  exclaimed,  "  Courage,  my 
"frieudi;    the  sja  is  only  trembling  for  the  fear  of  utV' 

*  la  1517,  the  first  Purtuguew  ItaUiij  in  CcytuD  nu  eitdblLilit;d. 
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The  Viceroy  having  gone  to  Cochin,  found  the  Portuguese  po3- 
seaaious  there  threatened  by  the  Sainurin,  who  however  was  at  once 
■cued  ftiroy,  by  the  terror  of  De  Qoma's  illuatriouB  noma  Firates 
Tere  compelled  to  abaudua  their  trad^  owing  to  the  vigour  Row 
imparted  to  the  Government. 

Uofortunately  Hi  Ghu^a'a  rule  was  ahort,  03  oa  the  night  of  De- 
cember 35th,  1521  this  celebrated  luan,  the  dLseoverer  of  the  Cajie 
route,  expired,  aft«r  beii(g  ouiy  three  months  in  India.  Whatever 
hia  private  virtues  mtay  have  been,  iu  public  life^  he  wi^s  vindictive 
in  l)ia  auintoaitiee,  fieudiah  iq  hia  puniabmenta,  blood  thirsty  in  his 
council^  and  unf^eliug  in  hta  actions :  hat  withal,  a  bold  "^^ 
skilful  DAvigator,  feaileaa  iq  danger,  and  regardless  of  aelf.  He 
perished  iu  a  fit  place  for  such  a  hero,  in  an  eastern  city,  where 
fjoropeana  h^  ^^  permanently  acttlad,  an^ongat  f(  race  differiiig 
from  ti)em,  in  laqguage,  complexion,  and  creed.  In  a  State,  where 
Tiulence  had  hitherto  i^ot  been  meted  out,  in  reveqge  for  imputed 
txeachery.  In  a  laqd  noted  for  its  natural  prodnctioqa,  ita  apices, 
its  fdls,  itq  gold)  u>d  ^**  precionq  atonea, 

Hia  fuqetal  although  prinoely,  was  hardly  worthy  of  such  a  man  ; 
thirteen  yeara  anbae^uently,  in  coufonnity  with  bis  own  expressed 
Irishes,  aqd  those  of  hia  ^Qverelg-j,  hia  remain?  were  removed  to 
Portugal,  where  they  r^t  am^a^jt  the  famous  ^nd  noble,  of  th^t 
forniedy  great  aqd  enterpiiEong  natioq. 

Before  Qa  Game's  death,  he  sent  for  I^ipa  Vac  de  Sampayo,  tha 
Official  next  i^  raqk  to  himself  in  Cochin,  and  at^tiog  that  he  felt 
hi*  end  apuroaching,  ha  appointed  him  hia  temporary  aqocesaor, 
tad  deliTered  into  Jiis  hands  ah  envelops  sealed  with  the  Boyol 
Anns  of  King  John  III  of  Portngal,  and  having  the  following  an- 
pecscriptoon.  "  To  remain  unopened,  until,  (which  may  the  Al- 
"  mighty  forbid,)  Don  Vasco  de  Gama,  Viceroy  and  High  Admiral 
"  of  the  Indies,  shall  have  departed  this  life." 

After  Da  Gama's  demise  was  certified,  the  Head  Officials  of  Cochin, 
met  in  the  principal  Church,  where  Sampayo  now  Prorisional  Vicert^, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  document  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  waa  found  to 
contain  the  nominationa  of  three  suceessive  Viceroya.  The  first  ap- 
pointed Dan  Enrique  de  Menezea,  as  De  Gama's  immediate  successor. 
The  other  two  were,  unread,  re-aealed,  tutd  deposited  in  safe  keeping. 
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On  the  folJowing  morning,  Sampajo  dispatched  a  letter  to  Qoa 
where  Menezes  then  was,  to  iufonn  him  of  De  Gama'a  death,  and 
his  non^inntion  ss  his  successor:  on  receiving  which,  he  inunediatelj 
Left  for  Codiin,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  Oovemment 

At  this  period  the  S^morin  again  became  very  treuhlesome,  and 
besieged  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  Calicut.  The  Qorrison  was  reduced 
to  great  distress,  but  subsoquentJy  receiving  reinforcements  from 
Cochin,  the  Nftirs  were  beaten  off,  and  forced  to  retire.  As  thia 
Fort  was  not  considered  of  importance,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
expenditure  and  danger  incurred  in  its  maintenance,  it  waa  evaciutted 
and  blown  up. 

In  February  1536,  Uenezes  expired  at  Csnnanore.  He  l«ft  a  pa- 
per detailing  the  mode  of  Qovemment,  which  he  advised  should  be 
adopted  after  his  death.  This  was  unfortunately  lost,  but  he  was 
believed  to  have  named  the  Governor  of  Qoa,  as  his  Provisional 
successor. 

The  second  roytJ  nomination  was  now  opened,  when  It  was  found, 
that  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  but 
as  he  was  away  at  Malacca,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  tUM  p^ier, 
and  8amprtyo  next  in  rotation,  was  appointed  acting  GoTerDor,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  deliver  up  charge  to  Mascorauhas,  on  his  arrival  m 
Indin. 

But  having  held  the  keys  of  power  for  several  months,  Saropayo 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  resign  them.  On  learning  that  Mascarenhas 
might  shortly  be  expected  in  Cochin,  he  assembled  the  conndl,  who 
according  to  his  wishes,  decided  that  Mascarenhas  was  not  to  be  in- 
stalled as  Governor.  Bampayo  sailed  for  Goa,  leaving  Alphonao 
Mexla  in  charge  of  Cochin,  with  strict  orders  to  cany  out  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council,  and  p^mit  no  assumption  of  power  by  Moscaren- 
has,  who  on  landing  unarmed,  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  Mexia. 
Ke  retreated  to  his  vessel,  and  immediately  stuled  for  Goa,  to  seek 
some  explanation  from  Sampayo,  of  this  extraordinary  reception.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  arretted,  and  retained  in  irons,  until  reference  had 
been  made  to  Portugal.  On  the  decision  arriving  from  Europe,  it 
was  found,  that  Mascarenhas  was  recalled,  and  Sampayo  confirmed  in 
the  Government 

In  October  1530,  Nnnho  d'  Aconha  landed  at  Goa,  as  Viceroy.     He 
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entered  the  city  with  mnch  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  shortly  after- 
wards left  for  Cochin,  stopping  "  en  route"  at  Cannanore,  where 
Sanipayo  came  on  board,  and  formally  resigned  his  office  :  but  on  his 
wishing  to  return  to  the  town,  Nunho  refused  him  permission,  in- 
forming him  that  be  wag  a  prisoner,  and  must  proceed  to  Cochin,  to 
answer  any  accusadona  which  might  be  made  against  him.  A  pro- 
elamation  waa  then  issnei,  calling  on  all  who  hod  any  complaints  to 
make  against  lite  late  Governor,  to  bring  them  before  tiie  presmt  one, 
who  was  anxious  to  redrssa  aU  grioTances.  Sampayo  protested 
i^ainat  this  proceeding,  alleging  that  in  India,  and  especially  in 
Cochin,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  assemble  people  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  false  aecnsalions  against  Qovemment 
Offidala.  SampayO  was  imprisoned,  and  all  his  effects,  sealed 
ap  and  sent  to  Lisbon  to  the  King.  When  taken  into  custody,  he 
made  the  following  remark  to  an  Officer,  "  tell  the  new  Governor, 
"  that  I  formerly  imprisoned  others,  he  imprisons  me,  but  I  can 
"  forelel,  that  one  will  arrive,  who  will  imprison  him."  To  this 
Nunho  replied,  "  I  may  be  imprisoned,  but  I  will  never  deserve  it, 
and  Sampiyj  does,"  The  latter  was  subsequently  sent  to  Europe, 
in  a  worthless  vessel,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  barely  suf- 
fident  provisioiu  for  the  voyage. 

He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  irons,  and  for  two  yenra  was  confined 
in  a  dungeon  in  the  caatle,  in  eompaay  with  the  Viaier  of  Onnns. 
He  was  then  tried  for  his  unjust  treatment  of  Mascarenhas,  and 
sentenced  to  forfeit  all  bis  allowances  aa  Governor,  to  pay  Masca- 
renhas a  compensation  of  10,000  ducats,  and  to  be  banished  to  Af- 
rica. He  however  escaped  into  Spain,  where  ha  denaturalised  him- 
self, and  then  wrote  to  the  king,  saying,  titat  he  had  left  an  ungrate- 
ful country,  which  had  rewarded  hia  deeds  with  ingratitude,  and 
his  honourable  actions  with  dishonourable  treatment :  Giat  hence- 
forth as  a  Spaniard,  he  wonld  endeavour  to  blot  out  the  slur  cast 
upon  lum,  aa  a  Native  of  Portugal  The  King  consequently  rever- 
sed his  previous  decision,  and  Sampayo  returned  to  bis  Native 
country. 

Nunho  commenced  his  Vice-royalty,  by  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  especially,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  htit  immediate  predecessors,  and  wh^im 
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be  found  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  like  every  otha 
Prince  in  alliance  with  Portugal,  avictim  toiDJuaUceand  oppression. 
He  redressed  grievances,  and  \fy  governing  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiaUty,  restored  the  trade  And  [woeperity,  of  Portuguese  India. 

About  1S31,  the  Samorin  finding  the  Portuguese  power  increas- 
ing,  became  really  anxious  to  ccHidude  a  peace  with  them,  and  pre- 
sented ttiem  with  a  piece  of  grouzid  at  Cbaol,  on  which  to  build  a 
Fort.  The  Sultan  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  b^ng  at 
war,  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  assist  the  former,  provided  Din  was 
made  ov«r  to  thorn ;  this  was  acceded  to,  bnt  a  disagreement  aubee- 
qoently  arose  about  stMne  of  the  turns,  and  in  1637,  a  meeting  was 
arranged,  between  Nnnho  and  the  Ouzerat  monarch,  Bafaadoor  Shah. 

Mutual  (Ustrust  prevtuled,  and  therefore  the  etmferenco  was  held 
in  boats.  But  notwithstanding  this  precaution  a  disturbance  arose, 
and  the  Sultan  met  with  a  violent  death ;  some  assert  that  he  was 
shot  by  the  Portuguese,  otbras  that  be  was  oi>ly  Btooned  by  an  oar, 
and  subsequently  dispatched  by  a  halbert  At  any  rate,  a  long 
and  disastrous  war  resulted. 

In  1533,  all  Qovemors  of  Forts,  and  dependencies,  in  Fortugnese 
India,  were  ordered  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience,  to  the  Governor- 
General.  In  November  1538,  Nuuho  was  relieved  by  Don  Garcia 
de  NoTOnha,  who  treated  his  predecessor  in  a  most  insulting  manner, 
and  even  refused  him  a  vessel  in  which  to  proeeod  to  Europe,  oblig- 
ing Mm  to  hire  a  merchant  ship  for  that  purpose.  Nunho's  mind 
became  much  depressed,  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  recdved,  and 
still  more  so,  at  what  he  anticip^ed  might  be  iu  store  fur  lilm,  when 
he  arrived  in  Portugal ;  the  prophetic  words  of  Sampayo,  appeared 
never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  he  died  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
with  his  last  breath  desiring,  that  his  body  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  not  be  conveyed  to  his  nngmteful  country.* 

In  1S39,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Somorin,  which  lasted 


*  Pudii  Ksror  a  powerful  Hoot  of  Coidlin,  sent  forces  U 
Bhniranfka  Bahu,  VII,  a  C^loa  Einit  to  dd  bim  BgainGt  Uie  Portugueae,  but 
they  were  interoepted  snd  diapened.  In  1540,  the  Sniaonu  in  coDJunction  with 
this  oamo  Moor,  sent  furtlier  usiitaDOe  to  the  wne  Cejioa  King.  Pa[c1ii 
HaroT'ii  head,  sad  those  of  his  chiefs,  irate  SotDj  made  a  prawnt  to  the  Portu- 
K^ieta,  by  Uiair  obliged  friend  the  C^lon  Ei»B,  -fho  thiu  purchased  peace  lor 
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fbr  thirty  years,  gre&Uy  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  coatractiDg  ptv- 
ties,  .On  the  death  of  the  Vicaroy,  which  occnrred  »t  Qoa,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  chuie^  in  India,  Mirtln  Alphonao  de  Sonsa,  was 
found  to  be  nominated  a%  hia  succassrtr,  bnt  as  he  hod  departed  for 
Portugal,  the  next  ou  the  list,  Don  Stephano  de  Qama,  the  aon  of 
the  faroona  Don  T»ca,  succeeded  to  the  Vice-royalty,  in  ^ril  1540. 
Well  aware  of  the  false  accnaadons  to  which  hia  poution  would 
expose  him,  and  perceiving  the  exhausted  state  of  tlie  treasury,  he 
had  his  privat«  fortano  publicly  valued,  before  taking  up  the  ap- 
pointment. He  founded  the  College  of  Santa  Y6  at  Ooa,  for  the 
mstmction  of  converted  heathen  yonths,  and  appointed  the  Yicar 
Qeneral,  Michael  Vaz  as  first  Rector. 

In  1542,  Don  Martin  Alphonso  de  Soiss,  arrived  at  Goa,  as  Qo- 
vemor-Qeneral,  and  with  hia  fleet,  oa  board  the  **  Qoilon,"  was 
the  celebrated  Francbco  Xavler,  one  of  the  first  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  and  it  would  have  been  well,  had  his  example  of  earn- 
est zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  heathen,  been  followed  by  his  auce^isorj.  The  profligate 
manners  of  the  Portuguese,  had  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  as  canaing  much  injury  to  their  advancement  in 
India,  and  preventing  the  Natives  from  embracing  Christianity,  and 
be  le<-kmt  to  his  nirprise  and  sorrow,  that  Christian  slaves,  were  fre- 
<|uently  sold  to  heaUien  masters,  who  compelled  them  to  change 
^eir  religion  for  idolatry.  At  this  period,  the  worship  of  idols,  was 
tolerated  at  Ooa,  where  the  Brahmans  were  very  insolent  The 
I^ja)l  of  Cochin  confiscated  the  property  of  any  oS  his  subjects, 
vhb  became  Christians,  and  Xavier  fcmnd  that  the  idolatrous  princes 
made  martyrs  of  them  by  violent  persecution,  and  the  Portuguese 
OflSdals,  by  their  disgraceful  conduct,  caused  many  to  apostatize 
Christian  parity  had  not  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  hod  adopted  the  vicious  customs  of  the  hoathen. 
Xavier's  preaching,  and  his  Christian  example,  first  caused  a  benefi- 
cial change. 

Dii  Qnma's  successor  arrived  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  sent 
at  once,  desiring  him  to  deliver  over  charge.  Indignant  at  being 
arouaed  from  bis  bed  for  such  n  purpose,  he  sent  back  a  message, 
whi  ch  was  neither  conciliatory  nor  poUte.     De  Sonsa'a  first  action 
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vas  to  iliminiiji  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  thia  coosed  macli  discon- 
tent, and  the  next  time  tliey  went  into  action,  they  declined  obeying 
an  order  to  advance,  aayiog,  "  the  rich  geotry  might  inarch  if  they 
"  wt^dd,  but  Mat  they  only  came  to  make  wp  by  [dander,  the  pay  of 
"  which  they  had  been  uajuslly  deprived."  De  Sauss  taunted  them, 
with  bdi^  nnUke  thdr  brave  anc^tora ;  to  which  the  niutineeis  re- 
plied, tiiat,  "  the  men  were  the  same,  but  the  Qovemor  woa  changed, 
"  and  that  their  conduct  was  the  result,  of  his  docreasing  their  yay, 
"  to  euaUe  him  to  ^ve  grattutiea,  to  those  who  knew  better  how 
"  to  beg  favours,  than  to  deserve  them."  De  Sonsa  subsequently  bo- 
came  c^elxated  as  a  great  Pagoda  robber.  In  154:5,  he  was  obUged 
to  resign  his  command,  aa  the  Native  Princes,  formed  a  confederacy 
against  him,  and  his  own  people  hated  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
redaction  of  their  pay,  and  other  unpopulu  acts. 

His  saccessoi  Juan  de  Castro,  was  a  most  meritorioos  Qovemor, 
nnder  him  justice  was  equitably  administered,  and  commerce  protect- 
ed. The  Portoguese  may  be  sud  in  de  Castro's  time,  to  have  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  their  Eaatem  power  and  glory.  ^  died  in  1548, 
and  left  the  following  record  of  his  countrymen.  "  I  dare  not  govern 
"  Indi^  by  men  who  are  so  changed  from  truth  and  honour. 
"  The  Portuguese  entered  India,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  aud 
"  the  cmcifiz  in  the  other  :  finding  much  gold,  they  laid  aside  the 
"  crucifix  to  fill  their  pockets."  When  his  efiecta  vrere  examined, 
three  rials  and  a  Moody  sconrga,  were  all  that  could  be  found.  Qra- 
cia  de  Sa  sacceeded  him,  but  died  suddenly  in  July  1549  :  during 
liis  brief  rule,  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  EUst  were  established  by 
Xavier.     De  Sa  was  succeeded,  by  Qeorge  Cabnl. 

In  1550,  the  Samoriu  and  the  Biyah  of  Pimieata,  attadced  the 
Kajah  of  Cochin,  who  was  osusted  by  600  Portuguese,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Francisco  de  Sylva,  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  at  Cochin. 
In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Rajah  of  Pinu^ta  was  killed, 
but  his  men  subsequently  rallied,  and  De  Sylva  and  fifty  of  his 
troops  were  slain.  The  Samorin  at  the  head  of  11,000  men,  then 
marched  towards  Cochin,  but  was  kept  in  check,  nnti!  the  Qovemor- 
Qeneral  Oabral  arrived,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwarda,  at  the  head 
of  6,000  Portuguese,  and  40,000  Kairs,  belonging  to  the  Rtyah  of 
Cochin  :  just  as  he  was  about  attacking  the  enemy,  Cabral  received 
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orders  to  desist,  from  all  military  opeiationa,  by  Dun  Alphonso  de 
Noronha,  who  htid  in  the  meoatime  arrived  from  Portugal,  to  snper- 
eede  him.  A  l^islative  couucil  was  aow  institut«d,  which  greatly 
curtailed  the  authority  of  the  Viceroys.  In  February  1550,  a  town 
near  Cochin  was  attacked  by  3,000  N^rs,  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  lust  fifty  men.  Pirates  were  about  this  time 
very  troublesome,  frequently  attacking  the  Portuguese  vessels.  Oa 
their  complaiuing  to  the  Somorin,  he  advised  them  to  pumsh  them, 
if  they  could. 

About  this  time,  ths  Portuguese  built  the  Bajali  of  Cochin  a  palace 
at  Muttencharry,  which  they  {wesented  to  him.  In  1557,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sabasliau,  King  ri  Portugal,  one  of  the  Churches  in  Cochin, 
called  St.  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cmz,  (Holg  Crou)  was  raised  to  the  digni- 
ty of  a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Pius  IV,  and  a  Dominican  elevated  to 
the  post  of  Bishop, 

A  sucoession  of  Governors  now  followed,  of  whom  Utere  is  httle 
to  record,  as  the  Portuguese  possessions  were  at  tliat  time  in  a  state 
(A  comparative  trauqnillity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule,  for  each 
Govemor-QeQeral  to  quarrel  with,  aud  malign  hia  predecessor,  fre- 
quently sending  in  charges  against  him  to  the  King  :  some  of  Uiem 
left  India  as  prisoners,  others  died  of  grief,  and  most  in  a  foiled  re- 
tirement 

In  15G0,  Don  Conatantine  de  Bragnnza  was  Viceroy  ;  he  fitted  out 
an  armament  against  the  people  of  Jaffna  in  Ceylou,  to  revenge  the 
pMsecutions  to  which  the  Native  Christiana  were  subfected.  It 
was  occompuiied  by  the  Bishop  of  Cochin,  who  before  the  town 
was  assaulted,  performed  moaa,  and  granted  numerous  plenary  indul- 
gences for  those  soldiers  who  should  fight  valiantly,  and  a  general 
absolution  to  all  who  should  fall  The  tooth  of  Bhudda  was  uow 
captured,  and  the  king  of  Pega  fruitlessly  offered  a  fabulous  price 
for  ite  ransom.  The  Civil  and  Military  powers  wished  to  accede  to 
his  terms,  in  order  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury.  But  the 
Priests  forbad  it,  the  tooth  was  placed  in  a  mortar,  ground  to  pow- 
der, then  burnt,  and  the  ashee  strewn  over  the  sea. 

In  156i,  during  the  Viceroy alty  of  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha, 
Connanore  was  beselged  by  Noirs,  bnt  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Pwtuguese,  who  adopted  the  inlmman  revenge  of  cutting  down 
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40,000  cocoanut  treea.  Th?y  appear  frequently  to  have  punished 
the  Natives  in  thia  way,  tiisreby  entailing  great  suffariiig  upan  many 
innocent  peraons,  as  these  trees  constituted  their  principal  means  of 
snbaiatence.  It  is  rem^rkabU,  that  irben  Native  states  waged  war 
on  each  other,  theae  plantationa  were  regardei  ai  sacred,  and  never 
injured. 

In  1567,  the greit  p^et  Cimoens,  (who  sang  the  praises  of  Cochin 
in  verae,)  hnving  served  sixteen  yeirs  in  India,  without  ohtuning 
anything  wjrthy  of  his  acceptance,  although  he  hod  been  promised 
much,  was  desirous  o[  returning  to  Portugal ;  the  Governor,  how- 
ever wished  to  retain  him  in  India,  and  therefore  imprisoned  him 
for  an  imputed  debt  of  200  ducate,  but  his  friends  came  forward,  and 
piud  the  amount,  whan  ha  sailed  safely  away.  Even  to  the  present 
time,  his  Ludad  is  highly  admired  ia  Cojhin,  by  thase  of  Portu- 
guese descmt. 

About  this  time,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  Cjeiar  Frederick,  visited 
Cochin,  and  has  left  an  account  of  tiie  trade,  which  was  then  carried 
on.  It  constated  prin^ip.illy  of  pepper,  ginger,  cinn[imon,  (this  must 
have  been  the  Cauia)  areca,  and  coir.  The  pepper  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  an  inferior  description,  unripe,  and  full  of  dirt,  in  conae- 
qnence  of  the  price  paid  for  it  being  fixed  at  a  low  permanent  rate. 
Any  person  who  nj^rried  and  acttled  in  Cochin,  received  some  office 
or  employment,  according  to  hla  trade.  The  married  citizen  paid 
no  duty  on  sugar,  or  silk,  hut  on  all  other  articles,  4  per  cent  to  the 
B^ah  of  Cochin,  who  charged  duty  according  to  the  valuatim  placed 
by  the  owners,  on  their  own  articles.  The  bachelors  pud  8  per  cent 
on  everything,  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

Ik  1571,  the  PoTtugua.)^  poMessions  in  the  Eist,  were  divided 
into  three  p-irtloni,  d^ignited  India,  Monomotapa,  and  Malacca. 
The  Viceroy  of  Ltdia,  Dju  Antonio  de  Noroaha,  returned  from  Lis- 
bon, with  a  fleet  carrying  4,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  died  of  sick- 
ness on  the  voyage.  He  was  of  a  very  avaricioua  disposition,  and 
declined  alluwing  ths  new  Qnveraor  of  Malacca,  Birreto,  the  money 
required  fur  the  Government  Barrebi,  consequently  refused  to  go 
there,  and  sent  a  con)  plunt  to  Portugal.  Tha  Quvemment  of  which 
cciuntry,  despatched  Francisco  de  Sausa  to  Qm,  with  a  sealed  packet, 
i^hicli  he  WAS  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Archbishop,   before  he 
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visited  the  Qoveraor.  This  packet  was  opened  io  the  Archiepisco- 
p.il  church,  and  publicly  read  by  a  common  crier,  when  to  the  gene' 
ral  astoniahment  and  indignation,  it  was  fonod  that  the  Home  Oo- 
verament,  without  waiting  for  any  juatification  which  the  Oovsmur 
might  have  to  give,  had  on  the  sole  complaint  of  Barreto,  sapet«eded 
him,  and  given  hia  appointment  to  his  accuser.  Borroto  Was  succeed- 
ed, by  Don  Diego  de  Menezes,  ia  1S76. 

In  1577,  the  Jesuits  at  Cochin,  published  a  translation  of  Giovanni  ■ 
Oonaalvez'a  book  on  Christian  worship,  \J}octrina  Christiana]  in 
Tai^i],  and  other  works  appear  to  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Fishenoen,  on  the  pearl  fishery  coast.  In  1578,  they  printed 
the  Floi  Sa/iet&nint  in  the  some  characters.  *  In  this  year  Spoiu 
having  subdned  Portugal,  Indian  affairs  became  less  attended  to,  and 
the  Portuguese  date  their  decline  from  this  period.  Five  years  pre- 
viously, Mesquita  having  been  directed  to  seek  satisfaction  for  on  insult 
<^ered  to  a  Portuguese  vessel,  scoured  the  coast  of  Malabar,  seizing 
many  Native  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sewed  up  in  their  own 
ttuls,  and  deposited  in  tlie  ocean.  The  relations  and  friends  of 
the  victims,  travelled  from  place  to  place,  exhorting  all  to  rise  and 
revenge  their  murdered  countrymen,  and  a  solemn  league  was  then 
formed,  to  extirpate  the  Portuguese  from  India ;  war  commenced 
in  IfigQ,  and  was  carried  on  with  disastrous  effects,  for  some  time. 
The  c<nifederates  consisted  of  the  Samoiin,  the  Bajahs  of  Quzerat, 
and  Acheen,  and  some  other  princes.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  engagements,  and  desperate  fighting,  which  ensned,  as  it 
did  not  extend  so  far  sonth  as  Cochin.  The  confederated  Princes, 
were  eventually  defeated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  peace  esteblished. 

In  1581,  Don  Francisco  Mascaienltaa,  came  out  as  Governor  of  In- 
dia, being  the  first  appointed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  1584, 
he  was  superseded  by  Don  Dnarte  de  Meaeees,  who  on  arriving  at 
Cochin,  found  that  the  Fortngnese  had  seized  the  Riyah's  customs 
house,  and  refused  to  restore  him  the  duties  there  levied.  He  enter- 
ed into  an  accommodation,  and  matters  re-assumed  their  old  footing. 
Uenezcs  died  in  ^ay  1588,  and  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  da  Sousii 
Coutinno.     In  1590,  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  who  had  been  greatly 

*  in  1679,  at  AmbaUcato,  oa  the  Malabwr  cout,  thuy  published  «  T»nul  Die 
tkiury,  written  by  Father  Antonio  de  Praxis. 
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beloved  as  an  Indian  ofBcer,  came  out  as  Viceroy,  and  was  so  hangh- 
ty  and  arrogant,  tlmt  he  rendered  Mmselt  detested  by  alL 

In  159i,  a  bull  arrived  from  tUe  Pope,  called  "tbe  buU  of  Crusade," 
"commanding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the  infidels  of  tlio 
country,  to  the  faith,  by  force  of  anna."  This  device  was  only  a 
new  pretext,  to  sanction  the  jjlundering  of  Pagodas,  which  were  the 
repositories  of  Hindu  treasures. 

In  1597,  Vasco  de  Gama'sjgrandson,  became  Viceroy,  arid  the 
eame  year  news  arrived,  that  two  Dutch  vessels  had  rounded  the 
Cape,  and  appeared  off  the  Coast  of  India.  Orders  were  immediate- 
ly issued,  to  attack  them'  wherever  they  could  be  found,  one  was 
destrc^ed,  and  the  other  wrecked.  But  on  the  following  year,  a 
fleet  of  eight  vessels  left  Holland  for  India,  each  with  eight  hundred 
men  on  board,  and  three  years'  supply  of  provisions.  Admiral  Van 
Nee,  commanded  the  expedition,  wliich  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
trade  at  Amboyna,  as  well  as  a  Factory  at  Baroda. 

In  1598,  Cuneale  Fort  was  attacked,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Samorin,  and  the  Portuguese,*  but  they  were  defeated,  and  300 
Europeans  shun.  However,  on  the  following  year,  it  vras  surrender- 
ed on  the  promise,  that  the  lives  of  the  Garrison  should  be  spared ; 
but  when  the  Rnjah  of  Cuneale  landed  at  Ooa,  witli  40  men,  the  lat- 
ter were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  R^jah  and  his  Nephew 
publicly  beheaded,  by  the  order  of  the  Viceroy,  because  it  was  assert- 
ed, that  he  hod  taken  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Aluhomedan 
"  faith,  and  conqueror  of  the  Portuguese." 

In  1599,  the  famous  Don  Alexis  de  Menozes,  Archbishop  of  Qoa, 
landed  in  Cochin,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state,  by  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Bishop,  and  all  the  officials.  The  Town  Council  immediate- 
ly assembled,  when  Mcnezes  called  on  them  to  begin  manifesting 
their  xeol  for  the  Christian  faith,  by  reducing  the  Maliomedan  for- 
tress of  Cuneale,  which  he  designated  a  nest  of  pirates.  Ho  soon 
commenced  his  visitation  amongst  the  cleigy,  and  the  Synod  of 

■  The  Bamorin  ir&a  induoed  to  join  in  »a  ftUiuioe  with  the  Porlnguan,  hU 

old  cneaiica,  ogunst  the  Rnjali  at  Ci.iueu.le,  u  the  only  cfTectiiM  mouiB  he  bad 
of  pimiaKiug  oup,  irlin  hmi  tjiken  npan  himself,  th«  titled  dE,  King  oftht  Halt- 
bar  Mean,  and  Lord  of  the  IndiaH  tat,  »nd  wlio  hid  oUo cruelly  illtrv-ateJ 
a  IStii,  and  dar«d  ti>  cut  off  the  tall  of  an  elephant  \ 
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Diamper,  (the  death  blow  to  tiie  Syrian  Church  for  nearly  100 
Tears,)  was  shortly  afterwards  coaveaed.  Subsequently  he  unsuc- 
ceasfully  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Btyah  of  Cochin,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  raised  the  B^ah  of  Porca,  to  the  mok  of  n 
Prince,  and  by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  "Brother  in.  Arms 
to  the  King  of  PortagiU."  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Raj.ih  of 
OKhin,  tlie  only  Moha  Rajah  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  tliis 
time,  the  Saiuorin  first  permitted  the  Portuguese,  to  erect  churcliea, 
and  forward  the  diristian  religion,  in  his  territories. 

In  IGOO,  De  Gama  was  superceded  by  Ayrea  de  Saldanna,  tha 
former  was  so  universally  detested  by  his  countiymw,  that  they 
even  destroyed  the  statue  of  his  celebrated  grandfather,  which  had 
been  erected  at  Goa.  An  effigy  of  the  late  Qovemor,  was  hung  at 
the  yard  arm  of  his  own  vessels,  and  even  the  fowls  he  hod  provided 
for  his  voyage,  were  poisoned.  Twenty  years  afterwords,  he  re- 
turned as  Viceroy. 

In  1607,  the  Portngueae  who  were  suffering  reverses  in  their  con- 
teat  with  the  Dutch,  learned  that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived 
in  India,  they  attempted  to  take  them,  but  were  unsucceasful,  and 
the  ships  reached  Surat  in  safety.*  In  this  year  also,  the  celebnrted 
Alexias  de  Meneces,  Archbishop  of  Ooa,  became  Viceroy.  From 
this  period,  Ettle  of  note  occurred  in  Cochin,  from  1619  to  1622, 
Herman  de  Albuquerque  who  was  Viceroy,  at  that  time  never  once 
received  any  letter  of  instructioQ  or  information,  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  thoi^  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  aa  well  as  by  the  Enf^ish  and 
Natives  at  Ormui,  from  which  they  were  finally  expdled ;  they  ob- 
tained no  oAsiatauce  from  £utope,  but  were  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles  as  they  could. 

About  this  time  the  Oovemment  at  Madrid,  directed  the  Oovcrnor 
to  dispose  of  all  Civil  and  Milltaiy  appointments  by  public  sale,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  his  Government.  The  title 
of  Don  was  sold  for  a  few  hundred  doUarn,  and  ull  wliu  cuiilil  raise 
the  money  availed  themselves  of  the  honour.     A  silver  pinto  was 

*  HMD*  lu  liti  Hemorial  tnj%  "the  SMuorio  taada  a  contract  with  Admiral 
**  P«t«r  Wniem  Terhoeven,  uodardata  Iflth  Kovember,  180S,  when  he  was 
"  compelled  by  Uiat  Admiral,  to  b«d^[e  the  (own  of  Cochin,  whidi  wu  in  the 
*  hsoda  at  the  Portugueao." 
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taken  by  the  Qovemor  on  which  was  the  person's  name,  with  the 
title  of  Don  pnfixed  to  it:  thia  H.  E.  bound  with  his  own  hand  to 

the  individual's  foreliaui,  and  ordered  him  to  rise  Don -.     Enor- 

moos  sums  were  thus  collected.  Subaequmtly  the  Datch  sold  this 
Portugaese  title  cheuper,  and  50,  25,  and  even  10  doUars  were  le- 
ceived  as  an  equivalent  for  the  honour.  In  1627,  the  Hshop  of 
Cochin,  Don  Luis  de  Biito  succeeded  to  the  Viceroyaltf,  but  died 
twenty^  months  afterwards.  Vfhea  the  patents  of  succesuon  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  Don  Lorenzo  de  Cunha,  was  appointed 
Civil  Govenior  of  India,  and  N'uimo  Alvarez  Pereyra,  to  the  Military 
command.  This  entailed  great  dissensions,  as  there  were  two  of 
the  latter  name,  who  were  thought  equally  eligible  for  Ute  appoint- 
menL  It  was  finally  settled,  by  its  being  recollected,  that  one  was  a 
Don,  the  other  was  not,  whilst  no  title  was  mentioned  in  the  patent. 
In  1639,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Qoa  was  acting  Viceroy,  some 
Dutch  ships  sailed  up  to  Qoa,  and  destroyed  the  Portuguese  vessels, 
lying  there:  in  the  succeeding  year,  Portugal  having  shaken  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Indian  afialis :  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  time  of  their  triumphs  had  gone  by,  aod  the  glorious 
prestige  of  the  Portuguese  name,  had  departed  for  ever.  From  this 
period,  their  power  rapidly  declined,  divided  councib  led  to  divided 
actions,  and  defeat  consequently  ensued.  Although  individually 
they  were  stJU  the  same  brave  and  gallant  race  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors as  their  forefathers  had  been,  suspicion  of  the  Qovemment 
in  Portugal,  engendered  suspicion  of  that  in  the  East,  and  Officials 
knowing  that  they  themselves  would  be  judged  harshly,  appear  to 
have  meted  out  to  others,  the  same  amount  of  justice  thay  antici- 
pated for  themselves. 

Persons  having  purchased  their  ill  paid  Qovemment  appointments, 
bccnmc  grasping  and  m««enary,  not  probably  so  much  for  the  love 
of  money,  a^  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  it  for  their  expencee  : 
for  in  those  days.  Cochin  was  a  gay  city,  and  the  common  saying  was, 
"  Chiua  is  a  good  place  to  make  money  in,  and  Cochin  to  spend  it  at." 
Tlie  style  of  living  and  the  pay  were  conset^uently  incompatible,  and 
helping  themselves  was  a  necessity.  The  whole  nation  was  groan- 
ing under  priestly  dominion,  a  dominion  which  set  the  Bishop's 
mitre  before  the  King's  crown,  and  the  Chiuch  before  the  State,  and 
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voe  to  tiiat  Qovemor,  who  ehonld  dan  to  disobey  tbe  mandate  of  a 
priest  This  people  who  aimed  at  an  Empire  in  India,  both  spin- 
taal  and  temporal,  at  wholesale  conversions  effected  by  conviction, 
bribety,  fraud,  or  violence,  who  considered  no  expeuditure  too  large 
to  effect  their  object,  whose  self-love  bad  alienated  all  friends,  and 
injostjce  created  many  enemies,  were  now  on  the  eve  of  resigning 
their  authority  to  others. 

AnotJier  power  was  now  to  become  predominant  in  the  East,  ano- 
Uier  race  was  to  try  their  hand  at  supremacy,  and  another  religion 
to  be  introduced.  The  Portuguese  'bad  become  objects  of  aversion 
to  their  old  allies,  the  Princes  of  Cochin,  as  they  bad  deposed  the 
Bajah,  and  created  hia  Aunt,  the  Ranee. 

The  Dutch  beginning  to  dislike  the  interference  of  the  Ifogul,  and 
others  at  Snrat,  wished  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  they  might  be  territorial  sovereigns,  as  well  as  tra- 
ders, without  being  subject  to  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Maho- 
medan  Government,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  their  snccessful  rivals, 
the  Eiif^h.  Cochin  appeared  a  suitable  spot,  so  they  determined 
to  try  and  dispossess  tbs  Portuguese,  and  occupy  it  themselves. 

In  1661,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Paliat 
Achen,  hereditaiy  Chief  minister  to  the  Coclun  Btyah,  to  assist 
them  in  their  schemes.  "  When  the  Dutch  planned  the  conquest  o{ 
"  the  coast,  he  (the  Paliat  Aehen)  materially  assisted,  and  met  Van 
"  Goene,  12th  March  1661,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into 
*•  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  as  the  Portngnese 
"  uid  other  enemies  had  deprived  him  of  bis  lands,  he  would  place 
"  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  res- 
"  tore  him  by  force  to  his  territories,  whilst  he  was  to  obey  them 
"  in  all  things.  This  agreement  was  dated  the  same  day  on  board 
the  ship  De MuKoalboom*  The  Dutch  troops  appeared  on  the 
northern  side  of  Cochin,  at  Vypeen,  where  Van  Qoena  fixed  hie 
head  quarters  at  the  Bishop's  house,  and  strongly  fortified  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  Leaving  800  men  to  garrison  it,  Van  Goens  re- 
embarked  the  reioajnder  of  his  force,  and  landed  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  town.  The  Rj^ah  of  Cochin  now  openly  asserted,  that  he 
«nd  the  Dutch  had  entered  into  an  alliance, 

*  HoBtu^  Hetoorial.    DMeh  (hptnmtnt  ncardt. 
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Tau  Goens  aeiied  a  clmrch  to  the  sonth,  and  made  it  hia  head 
qoartera.  He  then  attacked  die  Kanee'a  Palace  at  Muttonclierrjr, 
and  after  a  etmggle,  mceeeded  in  taking  it,  and  making  the  Roneo 
a  prisoner.  On  the  following  day,  the  Dutch  attacked  the  fort  ot 
Cochin,  bnt  the  Officer  commanding  thft  storming  party  waa  killed, 
and  they  retreated  in  confnsiraL  Ragnlar  tq^iroaches  were  now 
opened,  but  the  old  Fortugnese  spirit  showed  itoelf,  and  the  garri- 
son bravely  defended  themselves  for  several  weeks,  when  the  Rajah 
of  Porca,  came  to  their  [wsidtance,  with  6,000  Natives,  and  the 
Dutch  determined  to  retreat 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accordingly  embarked  in  silence. 
VHien  ^e  morning  broke,  the  Portuguese  were  amazed  at  fitiHing 
their  enemy's  camp  abandoned.  A  Jew  had  sounded  the  hours  as 
usual,  thereby  effectually  deceiving  them,  and  proventiiig  any  sally 
on  tbeir  part.  Seven  bn&died  men  wo^  left  in  the  entrenchmeut 
at  Vypeea    This  year  Tangicherry  fell  to  the  Dutch. 

Aa  the  Jews  had  favoured  their  enemies  the  Dutch,  tlie  Portu- 
guese considered  it  neceesaiy  to  punish  them,  to  prevent  tlie  recur- 
rence of  such  conduct,  and  therefore  immediately  on  the  siege  being 
raised,  they  plundered  Jew's  Town  of  almost  all  it  contained,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  synagogue,  and  carried  oft  the  Pentateuch, 
Tithi^  was  aubseqaently  in  1668  recovered  uninjured. 

The  absence  of  the  Dutch  was  but  temporary.  In  1662,  Crang»- 
nore  f^  to  them:  on  October  of  that  year,  they  returned  to  Cochin 
under  Hustart,  but  were  vigorously  met  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
vain  attempted  to  prevent  tkm  landing.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Dutch  were  fixed  at  the  convent  of  St  John,  the  destruction  of 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  garrison.  In  No- 
vember, Van  Qoens  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  joined  the  besieg- 
era,  but  the  garrison  bravely  determined  to  stand  a  sic^e. 

In  December,  the  Bi^ah  of  Porca,  arrived  with  a  large  native 
force  at  EmacoUum,  and  threw  supplies  into  the  Fort  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  attack  him-  The  nativee  under  Portuguese 
Officers,  met  their  torn  most  gallantly,  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  1ob.s,  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  bring  up  fresh  troops 
betare  the  Porca  Contingent  could  be  routed. 

But  the  Portuguese  still  Iieid  out,  so  the  Dutch  with  the  assiat- 
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Mice  of  the  troops  of  their  all;  the  Bcgah  of  Cochin,  and  the  Poliat 
Achen,  determined  on  Btonning  the  Fort,  and  for  eight  days  and 
nights,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  euocession  of  assailants,  the  troops 
being  relieved  every  three  hoars.  A  remnant  of  the  glorious  valour 
of  the  early  Pwtngueoe,  appears  to  have  animated  this  little  band 
of  their  deacendants,  in  bo  long  nuuntuning  such  an  obstinate  de- 
fence. At  length  when  the  Portuguese  Commandant  Pierre  de  Fou, 
fooad  that  no  as^tanoe  could  reach  him,  that  his  Native  allies  had 
focsaken  him,  and  had  joined  the  new  European  power,  that  provi- 
fiions  WOTe  becoming  very  scarce,  and  all  were  worn  out,  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety ;  he  capitulated,  and  the  Butch  became  masters  of  Cochin, 
(m  January  the  8th,  1663. 

Four  hundred  Topaaaes  who  were  not  included  in  the  terms  of 
UtecajMttdation,  "  on  discovering  the  omission,  and  knowing  t)ie  cruel 
"  and  licentiona  character  of  the  Dutch  soldiery  in  India,  drew  up 
"  close  to  the  gate,  at  which  the  Portuguese  were  to  march  out,  and 
"  the  Dutch  to  enter,  declaring  that  if  equally  favourable  terms  were 
"  not  granted  to  them,  as  to  the  Portuguese,  they  would  massacre 
"  them  all,  and  set  fire  to  the  town."  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
accede  to  their  demands,  and  subsequently  some  of  them,  even  en- 
listed in  the  Dntch  service. 

At  this  period  the  English  had  a  factory  in  Co^n,  but  the  Dutch 
on  taking  posaesrion,  ordered  them  to  leave  forthwith;  they  according- 
ly withdrew  to  Ponany. 

The  day  after  the  capitalati<m,  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa,  bringing 
the  iaformataon  that  peace  had  beoi  declared  between  Holland  and 
PortugaL  The  Portaguese  naturally  felt  very  indignant,  at  the 
deception  practiaed  upon  them,  but  the  Dutch  excused  themselves 
by  saying,  that  they  had  retaliated  in  kind,  the  trick  played  on  them 
a  few  years  previously  at  Pemambnco  in  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguese. 

Thus  fell  the  Portuguese  power  in  Hindustan,  and  though  the 
cruelty  of  its  rulers,  their  breaches  of  faith,  and  negation  of  the  rights 
of  others,  cannot  be  extenuated,  still  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
may  be  pleaded  as  some  excuse,  and  their  loss  of  empire  as  an  atone- 

It  has  been  usual  of  late  years,  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
Portaguese  aod  Dutch,  highly  detrimental  to  the  former  nation> 
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it  is  questionable  whetiier  facts  aupport  such  conclusions.  The 
Portuguase  language  is  spoken  in  ever;  town  of  note,  and  many 
villages,  from  Bombay  to  Gape  Comorin :  the  language  of  their  suc- 
cessors has  disappeared.  The  Romish  religion  yet  flourishes,  the 
Dutch  converts  as  a  rule,  have  seceded  to  Borne.  The  former  na- 
tion has  indelibly  left  her  mark  upon  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  latter  has  vanished  as  a  passing  cloud. 

A  Portnguese  priest  at  Goa,  being  Tauntingly  asked  by  one  of 
the  newly  dominant  power,  "  when  do  you  imagine  the  sway  of  my 
"  countrymen  will  melt  away  like  that  of  yours  in  India  1"  "  As 
soon"  he  replied  "  as  the  wickedness  of  your  nation,  shall  exceed 
"  that  of  my  people !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Origin  of  Dutch  power  in  lodU— Wars  with  Portugueso — fioliUcal  acta  In  Co- 
chin— Dutch  Goveraon — Dutch  Clergy — Reduc^n  in  the  uze  of  CudiiQ 
Fort — Dupatu  with  Simorui — Chetwyo  Fort — Viu  Imhoff  uriTes — Attack 
oD  Travanaore — Pepper  treaty  and  oonoequent  dedioe  of  Dutch  power — 
Samorin  invadea  Chetwje — Uyderaeadi  frieadlf  letter— Hyder  anirsB  at 
CamunoTS,  and  foretell  Br[tiih  lupremacT'  in  India — Propoaea  ofFenaiTe  and 
deCouLTe  alianca  with  the  Dntoh — Dutoh  supply  Hyder  wiUi  anna  and  Ela- 
pUaota — Hyder  ileminda  free  paasaga  to  Travancors — HyBoreana  take  Cbct- 
wye,  relief  fru3bnite.-l — Dutch  propwe  alliance  with  Hyd^r,  who  declines  — 
Tippoo — English  CommiaaiouBTS — Kajah  of  Travancore  attemjita  annexing 
Dutch  Quilon — Engliah  attack  CocUn — Ci^dtiilation — Dutch  baoome  pri- 
eonera  of  War— Dutch  ii    ' 


The  Dutch  vho  io  1663  became  masters  of  Cochin*  commenced 
their  trade  and  settlementa  in  HiuduBtan,  long  subsequent  to  the 
Fortu^eae.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  surteenth  century,  Philip  of 
Spain  prohibited  conunerce  between  Holland  and  Lisbon,  which 
obstrocted  the  people  of  the  former  comitiy  from  obtaining  Indian 
spictSr  vhich  they  had  previonaly  procured  through  that  chamieL 

About  the  year  1595,  the  first  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Indian 
seaa,  in  search  of  thoae  condiments  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
eUewhere,  A  Dutch  merchant  named  Houiman,  having  been  con- 
fined in  Lisbon  for  debt^  acquired  much  informatioa  respecting  the 
Eastern  trade,  of  which  he  transmitted  a  full  account  to  hia  counti?- 
men,  then  engaged  in  their  straggle  against  Sp^n.  Hia  obserra- 
tions  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  a  sabacription  waa  raised  to  liqui- 
date hia  debts,  on  which  he  returned  to  his  Native  land,  where  in  1594, 
he  asusted  in  the  organisation  of  the  ButiA  East  India  Oompany, 
which  in  tin  course  of  the  next  year,  commenced  despatching  ships 
to  Hindustan. 

*  Coohm  in  the  DuUh  Reeordi,  la  aoid  to  have  been  called  Pecimbaddapu, 
and  before  the  advent  of  tht  FartuguMe,  to  hare  fomed  a  portirai  of  RepeUm. 
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The  Naval  battles  in  the  Indian  Beas,  between  Uie  Datch  and  For 
tuguese,  were  constant,  and  on  the  whole  disastrons  to  the  vessels  of 
the  latter  nation.  As  Uie  Dutch  supremacy  became  more  manifest, 
and  tlieir  trade  augmented,  territorial  poBsessiaus  on  the  continent  of 
Hindustan,  became  a  necessity  to  them.  In  1604,  a  truce  for  12 
years  was  concluded,  between  Spaon  and  Holland,  one  article  of  it 
recognised  tiie  right  of  the  latter,  to  share  in  the  Commerce  of  lodia. 
Still  the  vessels  of  tiie  rival  powers,  always  fought  when  they 
met 

The  first  place  at  which  the  Dutch  established  themselves,  vnts  on 
the  Western  Coast  at  Cambaya,  as  early  as  1617  :  within  flO  years, 
this  station  was  abandoned  as  unsuitable,  together  with  those  of 
Brodera,  and  Chireta,  both  of  which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
in  1630.  At  Ahmeaabad,  the  Uahomedao  Capital  of  Guzerat,  they 
founded  a  factory  in  1618,  and  retained  it  until  1744,  but  as  it 
proved  tmremnnerative,  it  was  then  evacuat«d,  leaving  only  a  few 
Natives,  as  tenants  until  more  propitious  times,  should  enable  them 
to  return  and  reclaim  it 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Penia,  established  in  1622,  as  well  aa 
th^  other  factories  in  coimection  with  them,  or  near  the  Western 
Coast  of  India,  were  subordinato  to  Surat,  until  1633,  when  the 
former  were  placed  directly  under  the  Supreme  Oovemment  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Vinfforla  factory  was  established  about  1 655,  but  there  were 
resident  Dutch  merchants  there,  as  ewly  aa  IG41.  The  Portuguese 
having  in  1640,  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  in  1646,  entered  into  h 
treaty  with  the  Dutch,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  l!itt«r 
were  to  have  free  access  to  the  ports  of  the  former  uutU  1656,  and 
also  to  be  received  as  friends  in  all  their  settlements,  whilst  each  were 
to  retain  the  conquests  they  had  made. 

In  1667  the  various  factories,  and  possessions  in  Malabar,  and  on 
the  Western  Coast,  including  those  of  Quilon,  CuUi-Quilon,  Cran- 
ganore,  and  Cannaaore,  were  placed  under  the  Cochin  command,  that 
fortress  having  become  the  seat  of  their  chief  power  in  India.  The 
reason  why  the  Dutch  desired  teiritorial  sovereignty,  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  previous  chapter.  Cochin  fonned  a  good  position,  whero 
no  Native  powers  could  molest  tiiem,  and  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tack on  aoa,  in  1660,  they  succeeded  in  takhg  Cochin,  in  1663. 
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The  Dwtcfe  power  being  now  fimJy  estaMish'ed  in  Cochin  *  they 
turned  liieir  attention,  to  removing  everTi^ing  they  considered  ob- 
Etmctive  to  their  nde,  thail-  religion,  or  their  conrenienoe.  After 
the  town  h&d  been  plandend,  oH  property  both  public  and  private, 
Wm  sequestered  by  the  Dntch  Compiuiy.  Any  inhabitant  who  wished 
to  leave  the  place,  wu  pennitted  to  embsrk  for  Goa,  the  remainder 
were  obliged  to  t^e  as  oath  of  allegiance  t«  die  new  power.  The 
iort  and  hoiues  were  left  standing  as  before ;  bat  the  etreeta  were 
re-named.  The  Bomish  Chwches,  With  the  exception  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Cna,  w  Santa  Cnu,  were  destroyed,  as  the  latter  was 
required  as  a  store  hobee,  more  especiaUy  for  sugar  from  Bataria, 
and  cinnamon  from  Ceylos :  as  well  as  nntn^s,  doves,  iron,  cop- 
pw,  cordage,  rice,  pepper,  and  other  artiolee ;  its  tower  was  used 
as  a  flagstaff.  The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  was  employed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  aerrices  of  the  Dutch  reformed  religion. 

The  Dntch  Qoverament  soon  commenced  entwing  into  treaties 
^th  the  neighbouring  Native  States.  On  March  22nd,  1«63,  a 
treaty-f  was  conclMted  wkh  tlie  B^jah  ef  CocUb,  iriio  conaeated  to 
become  their  vassal,  and  by  which  according  to  Article  IX,  "  aU 
"  Christians  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company, 
"  the  article  stating,  that  all  are  under  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Com- 
"pany,  and  should  any  be  guilty  ef  misbehaviour,  he  is  amenable 

*  M oit  of  Um  DHtek  Qorenment  rteor^  a/  OaAi^  numbciiiig  mauj  hundred 
volume^  M«  still  ^ikot  ia  tlia  Cutoheiiy.  Same  are  a&oed  b;  time,  end  more 
mntiUtMl  by  inBsota.  Owing  to  valiuble  tron^UoDi  kiodly  made,  by  0. 
iyAIUd§hil,  Eiq.,  snil  the  use  of  tboweffecbed  b;  a  former  Colleotor,  (  (M^phant,) 
much  of  tbe  text  of  thi>  Chaptar  bu  beoQ  oampiled  tram  Offldal  souroei^ 
lutberto  UDpubltihed.  BaobQutdGorenorleftaJIfaaorMJIorhiBBUoceBUr, 
wblcb  detailed  the  hubny  of  hia  ■dnunidfation,  kc^  likewise  a  Diary  wu  kep^ 
ia  which  tiX  important,  and  many  imimportMit  ereat*  were  registered.  There 
wera  alao  the  "letter  reoeived"  book,  and  the  "letter  despatched"  book.  The 
'"Seoret  reaoliidon  record"  the  truuktion  book  of  all  lett«n  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Rajihi,  the  Judinal,  and  6rphaaag«  TMord*,  tbe  Tiade  books,  aod  muy 

t  The  treatiea  between  the  Dutch  lad  the  Bajah  of  Coohin,  were  dated, 
KarchSZad,  ISSS:  Febniarr  SSth,  laSt:  Fabriui7  aSrd,  1974^  Majr  SIbI, 
1S7S:  UayStKlABl:  April  Sth,  1698  :  Febniai?  14th,  1772:  Octnberlllh. 
178G.  But  there  ware  alao  igreamenta  in  writing,  and  other  verbal  un«, 
all  eoniidered  binding  on  the  Bajoh. 
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"  to  the  Compaay'e  Uws.  By  »  nibaeqnott  treaty,  dated  Febnui; 
"  25th,  1664,  Also  article  IX,  it  wu  stipulated.  Hat  Humb  Chriatiaoa 
"  who  reatde  ia  the  Bc^afa'a  tenitory,  shall  obey  and  perform  tiieir 
"  obligatioiia  to  that  Oovemment,  as  the  Heathen  do,"*  Depntiee 
were  despatched  to  the  B^ahs  of  Qaikm,  CaIli-Quil<Mi,  and  other 
petty  states,  and  tzeatiea  of  fiiendBhip  and  trade  entered  into. 

Within  the  foitreos  of  Oochin,  Bomon  CUholics  were  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  their  rdigicm :  whilst  thnr  priests  were  banish- 
ed, and  wanted  not  to  eater  its  precincts  in  thdr  canonicals.  No  lay 
professots  of  that  cmed,  were  allowed  to  sleep  within  its  walls,  or 
hold  any  office  nnder  the  new  Oovemment,  until  they  had  taken 
an  oath,  that  they  reoooaced  not  only  their  king,  but  their  creed ; 
and  thos  a  nomber  of  l^pocrites  were  gained  over,  that  the  other 
Churches  no  donbt  wwe  well  rid  of .  All  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
did  not  apostatize,  left  Ooohin,  and  refused  to  have  EUiy  meramtile 
transactions  with  its  new  nders.  Tha  OovwDor  soon  perceived 
that  an  error  had  been  oommitted,  and  unlesa  some  remedy  were 
discoTwed,  Cochin  bid  fair  soon  to  have  only  the  garrison  and  the 
officials  as  inhabitants.  A  compromise  was  effi»cted  with  the  Bmnaa  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  church  of  FranciBcaDS  was  retomed  to  thrai,  bnt  before 
the  long  dtsputee  arose,  charges  and  comiter-chargee  were  made,  bo 
another  arrangement  became  necessary.  It  was  then  agreed  that  no 
Eoman  Cathohc  Church  was  to  be  made  use  of  inside  the  fort,  bat  the 
members  of  that  communion  had  permissioQ  to  erect  a  new  one  at 
Vypeen,  and  to  remove  to  it  any  of  the  internal  fittings  from  the 
chorch  of  the  Franciscans,  they  might  desire.  On  that  island,  tiie 
church  now  standing  was  consequently  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
"Our  Lady  of  Hope,"  in  it,  the  Altar  and  tite  old  scroem,  from  the 
Franciscan  church,  rac^  (it  is  aBsert«d)  still  be  seen.  The  c&ee 
bdders  wm«  to  be  Europeans,  Portuguese,  EurasianB,  and  their 
le^limate  descendants. 

Cochin  was  taken  \^  Hnataart,  who  on  dc^Mrting  to  attack  Canna- 
nore,  left  two  Commissionera  in  charge  *  Peter  de  Sitter  and  'Charltt 
Tatlcenlmrg,  subsequently  in  the  lame  year  'Ludolf  Colater,  was  no- 
minated as  its  first  Dntch  Governor,  Hendriek  Adrian  Van.  Seede, 
held  this  office,  &om  1673  to  1677.  Jae^  Lobo,  1677  to  1678. 
*  MemvruJ  of  QoTcniur  Moans.     OficicU  lUeordt  M.  8.  3. 
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MarlM  ffufiman,  1680  to  1681.  ChUnur  Vohbuiy,  1684  to  1688. 
Itaac  Van  DitleH,  1687  to  169S.  Swaarddcroon,  to  169&  PeUr 
Goetadrt  (Meting)  1698.  Xagruu  WieMman,  1698  to  1701.  W. 
Jfotrmtm,  1705  to  1709.  BarmU  £ttd,  1709  to  1716.  T.  Berttm- 
btrg,  1717  to  1724.  De  Jong,  1724  to  1731.  A.  JfoKM,  1731  to 
1735.  J.  S.  Van  OoUmem,  173S  to  1743.  Sierma.  1743  to  1748. 
a  Sttmu,  17^  to  11  SO.  Leffaye,  1750  to  1161.  C.Omut,l76l 
to  1757.  C.J>t  Jong,  1157  to  1761.  B.  Wayerman,  1761  to  1764. 
a  Srwkpot,  1764  to  1769.  C.  L.  Seaf,  1769  to  1771.  Atbrian 
Moeiu,  1771  to  1781.  Van.  Angeibaak,  1781  to  1793.  Van  Spall, 
179«tol7B6.+ 

It  U  wwtiiy  of  not^  thftt  in  die  Dotch  fieet;  wu  a  CSergymaa,  iriio, 
according  to  OmerMrMoaa,  was  "  the  fint  Protestant  who  preached 
"in  Cochin:  hisnaiiM  wasi)Mti>r  Jn(Aomu«iSBA«riiH^whocamewith 
"  Admiral  KigUof  Van  Qoens^  and  who  after  the  town  was  taken  on 
"  the  8th  (rf  Jannaiy,  1663,  held  pnblic  BHrice  on  the  SSrd  of  that 
"  month."  The  following  are  the  list  of  the  Clergy,  as  giren  by 
Maeni.  Dr.  Stnriciu  WalUut,  1663,  died  1665.  Dr.  Philip  Bat- 
dcau,  Jannarf  28th  1664,  left  sooa  after.  Dr.  Jaoofnu  ilaxwtt,  and 
Dr.  Barlholomeiu  Hej/nen,  arrived  Norember  1664,  left  Jannaiy 
1665  for  Ceylon.  Dr.  SaUluaar  Obiedt  Meter,  Febraary  1665,  died 
in  March.  Dr.  Marcut  Matuu,  1666,  suspended  and  sent  to  Batik- 
via,  April  1675.  Dr.  Johanna  Cauariut,  Febmaiy  1669,  leftoom- 
mencenMBt  of  1677.  Dr.  Sudolpkut  iiterUmd,  Deoonber  1676,  left 
Febmaiy  1692.  Dr.  GtrardM  D.  (hide,  Febniary  1692,  kft  March 
17O0.  Dr.  GominM  Hnppertt,  Febniary  1700,  ordered  to  leava 
April  1705.  Dr.  PhiUppue  Oooting,  1705,  to  Febmaiy  1717.  Dr. 
ConuUtu  Petnu  jSekreveliuM,  Janiuiy  1717,  died  in  Mi^.  Dr.  Jaeo- 
bHM  Canter  ViMtAer,  December  1717,  hft  for  Batavia,  1723.  Dr, 
Peinu  Pavltu  Van  Sram,  November  1729,  to  November  1726. 
Ih-.  Wala-iv*  Nieolai,  November  1726,  died  April  1736.  Dr. 
Jokamim  PbiUpput  Wetmlim,  Ifareh  1738,  left  in  April  Dr. 
Oodefridu*  JiAanna  Wej/ennan,  January  1789,  left  in  April  Dr. 

t  The  aboTe  lut  ol  DatA  Chttnum,  wiOi  the  moBfMoa  of  Uuiae  with  ■  hu- 
tore  iiua  tumat,  ua  oi>mpUed  from  nioli  oSdkl  letter  bcx^  m  oould  be  di- 
dplund.  Tlw  d»te»  girao,  are  In  aoawdaaoe  with  the  BrX  and  lut  latter  of 
eadi,  l^t  eoold  be  dlMOvered. 
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Jthanrut  Seheritu,  Jaunaiy  1740,  died  Angnst  1746.  Dr.  Mit- 
&UatW(muUkireha;T^raBxj  1747,  soon  left,  retunwd  Febnury 
1748,  and  March  1749itl>ere  being  no  reddent  Qergyman  in  Cochin. 
B*.  Sermantu  (frieKr,  1750,  left  th«  anine  year.  Dr.  Card,  SaiUtt, 
March  1756,  left  17€1.  Dr.  Ptter  Conufw,  Jantutty  1761,  taii 
ma  present  in  the  town  at  its  c^torel^the  Briti^  in  1795.  H0 
officiated  in  the  [dace  until  about  18U2.  Dr.  Badian  Janti,  came' 
April  1763,  to  study   Pmtngueae,  an^  l^Felvuaiy  1764. 

The  Dutch  found  that  temtori^  severdgHt^  ib.  Cochin  had  nutny 
disadvantages  and  expeneea,  v4>ich  they  were  not  sntijeet  to  when 
traders  in' a  foreign  statt^  and  Lndolf  Oolater  had  to  aUay  tiie  irrita- 
tton  caused  by  the  violent  meagarea  ot  the  two  Conuniaaionera,  hia 
jlredecesBore.  On  Decembo-  Slat,  1663,  the  following- notificatioD' 
waa  isBued  in  the  fortraaa,  "  that  until  further  ordere,  the  people  of 
"  Cochin  ahall  be  unmolested  in  tbw  engoTinent  of  their  prop^y, 
"  and  the  revenue  from  the  date  Oi  this  order,  diall  be  collected  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  letter  d  the  King  of  ffie  NetfterlBnds." 

"Hie  fbttreeaWas  too  extensive  for  a  small  garrison,  whilst  it 
coidd  not  be  decreased,  and  without  fortiflcatione,  no  town  would 
have  been  aafe  in  such  a  aitnation.  ^^oopa  had  to-be  maintained 
at  Qidlon,  Cnlli-Quilon,  Cranganore^  Camianore,'  and  subsequently 
at  Ftqmnetty,  Chetwyc^  and  other  places.'  £t  faet  the  foicee  were' 
kept  at  rathw  too  large  a  mmriwr,  fcr  Mtdabar  to  ptiy  its  expense^ 
and  return  a  profit  Mr.  Swaardekroon,  in  hia  Memorial  on-tke  Ma-- 
lahar  C<xutt,  in  1698,  saya,  "  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Company 
"  carried  so  much  sail  here  in  the  beginning,  that  th«y  are  now  de- 
"  airous  of  strihing  tbemi  in  «der  to  avoid  bdng  overset." 

In  1680,  the  destmotioQ  of  the  ft>rta  of  Qunanot«,  Cnnganor^ 
and  Qflilon,  was  agitated,  in  eonsequence  of  flie  expence  of  malu' 
tuning  them,  and  the  Uttle  profit  derived:  But  the  Supieme  Conn- 
eil  of  Batavia,*  finally  decided,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
^ve  CtoUunore  back  again  to-the  Portuguese,  in  exchange- for  Macao, 
which  was  a  loss  to  that  nation.  Cranganore,  and  Qoilon^  were  also 
offered  for  sole.  The  subject  was  transmitted  to  the  Kii^  of  Por- 
tugal, but  no  arrangement  was  efiiaeted. 

*  Secret  ovden,  of-Suprcme  QovennneDt  of  Battvia,    CecAM  StetrJt,- 
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In  1680,  it  woa  resolTed,  that  the  fortifi«atiou  of  Cocfiin,  Cna- 
gaattwe,  Csnaanore,  and  Qoiloo,  ahoold  not  be  kept  vp^  and  aleo 
tiiat  reductimiB  sboold  be  effected,  in  both  the  Civil  and  Military 
estaUiahments ;  the  total  European  force  proposed  to  be  nwintained, 
vas  455,  as  well  as  200  Uilitia.  This  reaolution  ovii^  to  various 
caoses,  romuned  unacted  upon  until  the  year  1697,  vhen  tfae  walls 
fA  Cochin  tutd  become  ao  ruinona,  that  aomethii^  was  oUiged  to  bo 
done,  so  it  was  thenfore  directed  that,  that  fort  should  be  reduced 
one  half.  At  Catttuoore  and  Quilon,  only  one  tower  was  to  be  left 
'  standing  in  eacii  j^ace,  and  at  Cranganon  merdy  the  extericv  works : 
whilst  all  Militaiy  out-poste  were  to  be  withdnun,  excepting  those 
at  Paponetty,  Porca,  and  CuUi-Quilon. 

In  rebtalding  oa  a  reduced  scale  the  fort  of  Cochin,  care  was 
taken  to  leave  the  atreeta  standing,  There  were  seven  strong  bas- 
tions, named  respectively  after  one  of  the  United  Provinces.  Some 
ef  the  prindpal  streets  were  dengnatad  as  follows,  according  to  an 
<4d  plan  still  extant :  d»  Linda  straat,  ZtM«  tree  ttreet :  An  HeM« 
straat,  Qtntleman'i  flnet :  de  Peetcrceelie  straat,  Partleif  itrett :  do 
Bree  atraat.  Broad  ttreet :  de  Smee  atraat,  Smith's  dreet :  de  Oasa 
straat.  Ox  street :  de  Bnrgen  straat,  Citiaen*  ttreet :  de  Kalven  straat. 
Calf  strea. 

•  The  Topaxa,  and  Moondoocart,  wem  drilled  as  Militia,  each  of 
tkeee  having  a  Captain,  or  Commandant,  over  them,  to  settle  trivial 
disputes,  whilst  the  FiahermMt  were  used  as  Co<Jies.  They  received 
no  pay,  but  were  expected  to  work,  in  return  for  the  protection  grant- 
ed them,  and  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Headmen,  a  system  con- 
nived at  by  the  OovemnMnt. 

'  ^le  only  veesds  to  be  kept  up,  weie  one  small  yacht,  two  sloops, 
and  tluee  row  boats ;  and  as  the  rigorous  system  of  revenue  stationB> 
witick  had  been  cstabliriied  aloi^  the  backwater,  was  a  great 
flzpence,  and  created  much  irritation  amc»i^t  the  Natives,  without 
a  correeponding  amount  of  remnaerataon,  it  iras  decided  to  be  too 
harsh,  and  directed  to  be  imonediately  discontinued.  At  this  time,  no 
vesseb  were  permitted  dther  to  enter,  or  leave  the  Cranganore  river, 
which  compeUed  all  traffic,  to  pass  under  the  Codiin  fort  walls. 

The  Dutch  Cochin  fort,  according  to  Stavorinus,  was  nearly  semi  circu- 
lar,andaboiitamileandaluJf  in  circumference  :  on  the  land  side  were 
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sii  large  baedons,  and  a  cavalier  to  the  eastward:  an  iiregnhr  work 
on  the  water  aide,  a  aubatantuil  loop  holed  wall  termiiiatuig  at  its 
eaat«nt  eztmnity  in  a  ravelin,  before  the  cavalier  :  a  wet  ditch  nn 
roond  these  worka,  whilst  before  it  waa  a  covered  way,  and  glacU. 

The  north,  or  river  dde,  was  defended  by  batteries,  whilst  a  atone 
whar^  or  more  properly  speaking  a  plain  wall,  waa  erected  on  Uie 
river  face,  which  served  two  purposes,  to  protect  its  bonks  from  the 
threatMiing  eSects  of  the  freshea,  and  also  for  a  landing  place.  Either 
its  constmctaon  waa  very  fanlty,  or  the  materials  were  inferior,  as  in 
1621,  much  of  it  had  fallen  in,  and  extensive  repoin  were  deemed 
neceasaiy :  this  may  however  have  been  in  some  degree  due,  to  the 
current  of  the  river  sotting  in  against  ik 

The  sea,  or  west  face,  was  protected  by  a  ravelin,  the  east  by  mo- 
raasea  and  a  strong  wall,  and  the  west  by  walb  and  a  wet  ditch. 
There  were  three  small  gates,  one  to  the  west  the  Bay-gate,  an- 
otiier  to  the  east  colled  the  New-gate,  and  one  on  the  north  the 
River-gate.  Along  each  aide  of  the  wider  streete,  and  ramparts, 
were  Portia  trees,  The»pe»ia  populnta,  left  by  the  Portugaeae,  and 
onder  their  grateful  shade,  the  inhabitonte  of  an  evening  lounged  or 
promenaded.  A  small  but  elegant,  public  garden,  was  kept  up  inside 
the  fort,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  Governor's  hoose :  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  richer  classes  possessed  Bungalows.  There  were  also 
others,  on  the  neighbouring  Islaade. 

"Rm  pieces  of  artilleiy  in  the  fort,  consisted  of  95  of  iron,  six  of 
brass,  and  two  mortars.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  Europeans,*  utd 
thirty-aeven  Natives,  were  considered  a  sufficient  garrison.  "niiB  re- 
duction in  power,  caused  the  Dutch  to  fall  considerably  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Natives,  and  they  became  but  little  feared  by  the  snr- 
ronnding  people. 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  fort,  were  the  Commandant's 
house,  on  the  north  west  bastion,  and  the  only  one  built  on  the  Dntch 
modeL  The  governor's  house,  was  half  a  nule  to  the  sontb,  divided 
from  the  fort  by  a  long  sandy  plain.     There  was  an  hotel  at  which 

*  The  BurDp«Mi  tnmps  mtinlKliied  in  Coobin  were  rmij  aboTe  aae  qiurMr 
or  a  third  Dutch :  Uie  remKindar  were  oompoaed  of  Englidi  u>d  FVench  ilesert- 
en,  renegade  Qenoana,  and  nmilar  broksQ  Aotrn  adraDturen,  who  catne  for 
the  porpow  of  nuadiiig,  or  maUug  titetr  fortunes. 
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tlie  Cutch  paid  a  rapee  a  day,  for  board  and  lodgings,  and  persons  of 
other  Naiiona  two  rupees  :  tliis  was  yearly  farmed  out  by  tlie  Qo< 
▼emment  * 

ITm  Governor  of  Cochin,  was  subordinate  to  tbe  Supreme  Council 
of  BafatTia,  and  if  not  a  member  of  the  Batavian  admiaiBtratiDn,  his  . 
tide  was  Hiat  of  Commandant  The  Town  Council  consisted  o^  th« 
Second  who  was  a  senior  merchant :  the  Fiscal,  the  chief  of  the  Mili- 
tary, &a  Ware-honsekeeper,  the  J)iipentier  or  Purveyor,  and  all  the 
Junior  HcETchants,  (not  tradespeople,  but  Government  Civilians,) 
who  might  be  in  the  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  office.  The 
Coandl  had  a  Secretary,  generally  a  junior  merchant,  who  also  held 
the  post  of  Malayslim  translator.  The  chief  of  the  Military  had  the 
title  of  M^or,  tJie  Commandant  of  the  Artillery  that  of  Captun- 
Ideat«uuit. 

At  tiie  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Cochin 
Council  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Samorin,  respecting 
their  rights  as  heirs  of  the  Portuguese.  The  quarrels  wei%  thought 
to  have  been  fomented  by  the  English,  whose  settlement  of  Bombay, 
theDntch  had  unsuccessfully  attacked  in  1673.  Again  in  1696, 
the  English  at  Anjengo,  burnt  the  Dutch  factory  there,  asserting  it 
had  given  cover  to  one  of  their  enemies.* 

In  1701,  war  with  the  Samorin  commenced,  and  continued  in  a 
desultory  manner,  imtil  1710,  when  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace  waa 
conclnded.  Governor  Momt  traced  all  the  Dutch  troubles  in  Ma- 
labar, to  tiie  Cochin  B^ah,  whom  he  asserted,  they  had  to  protect 
against  the  Samorin.  Four  years  subsequently,  another  dispute 
arose  respecting  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chetwye,  which  was  claimed 
by  both  the  Samorin  and  the  Bajah  of  Cochin :  whilst  the  latter 
prince,  made  it  over  to  the  Dutch,  the  Rajah  of  Ayroor  was  also  a 
consenting  party  to  this  arrangement,  and  they  agreed  forQiwith  to 
commence  erecting  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  from  henceforth,  the  boundary  of  the  Samorin's  territory. 

The  Samorin,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Beaident  at 
Teilicherry,  sent  sepoys  diupiised  as  labourers,  to  enter  Ha  Dutch 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  stones  and  mortar  for  building 

*  AinoDgst  tbe  Dulcli  records  of  Coohin,  of  1790,  there  is  k  deoiuoD,  that 
the  Epglinh  fort  at  Anjengo  iIibU  bo  dcatrojred. 
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the  fort  These  men  were  directed  to  take  their  opportunity,  to 
lie  in  unbuscade  amongst  some  neighbouring  bushes,  and  overpower 
the  enemy. 

Two  Datch  Lieutonants  had  at  that  time  cfaaige  of  the  works, 
and  were  one  evening  playing  at  dominoes  in  the  temporary  guard 
room,  about  half  a  mile  from  tlie  fort,  whilst  the  troops  were 
sanntering  about  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  ajid  the  sentinels 
Bot  dreatnkij;  of  danger  were  inattentive,  when  they  were  suddenly 
orerpowered,  and  the  hi^f  built  fort  taken.  The  ofBcera  rushed  up 
with  the  few  men  they  could  collect,  but  one  of  them  was  killed 
advancing,  and  the  other  considering  success  impossible,  drew  off 
the  remuader  of  his  forces,  and  embarked  for  Cochin :  but  before 
leaving,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  English  flag,  waving 
over  the  unfinished  fort  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  he  was  tried 
for  n^Iigence,  and  shot  The  Samorin's  people  removed  the  Dutch 
gnns,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Chetwye  fort. 

Councillor  Willem  Bakker  Jacobtz,  at  the  head  of  4,000  European 
and  coloured  troops,  then  took  the  field,  recovered  the  fort  of 
Chetwye,  and  took  Paponetty,  a  few  villages  in  which  district  had 
previously  been  pawned  to  the  Samorin.  The  war  was  terminated  in 
1717,  when  the  latter  was  compelled  to  rebuild  the  wells  of  ^e 
Chetwye  fort ;  to  pay  a  largo  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  also  to  promise  to  give  seven  per  cent  for  all  pepper  that  should 
herealter  be  exported  from  his  country.  His  territories  south  of 
Chetwye,  wwe  confiscated,  and  divided  betwerai  the  Dutch  and  the 
Cochin  B^ah.  OnApiil  10th,  1717,  the  Dutch  flag  was  first  boist«d 
at  Chetwye, 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Batavia,  found  that  in  1721,  the  ex- 
penses oi  the  Cochin  command  exceeded  tbe  receipts,  and  strongly 
urged  tliar  representatives  there  to  desist  from  keeping  up  a  conti- 
nual warfare,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  peaceaUy  with  their  neigh- 
bours. It  was  also  directed,  that  should  the  Samorin  attack  their 
ally  tlie  Rajah  of  Cochin,  th^  were  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  as  on 
account  of  the  enoimons  expenses  they  had  been  put  to,  in  fighting 
the  Btyeh's  battles,  bR  such  support  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  sovereignty  over,  quarrels  amongst,  Native  powers  must  be 
settled  by  the  Natives  themselves.     But  it  was  found,  that  the  Eng- 
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iiah  managed  to  foment  diseendoiu  for  th»n,  snd  wliatever  peacg 
■conneile  might  pre&cli  at  a  .distance,  prudence  fivbad  those  on  the 
«pot  from  canying  out 

In  October  1733,  Itchara  Fataree,  a  Ragiadoor  of  the  Rajah  of 
Culli-Qailon,  sent  ezpreaa  b;  his  master,  and  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  Cochin  Rajah's  £ienda,  called  upon  the  Dutch  Governor,  A. 
Saten.  He  stated  that  the  B^ah  of  Trarancore,  was  making  great 
preparations  to  attack  CuUiQuilon,  on  the  1 6th  of  that  month,  and 
was  also  trying  to  persoade  the  Teekencoor  and  Porca  princes,  to 
join  in  the  war.  Assistance  waa  therefore  most  urgently  wished  for 
fmnx  the  Butch,  and  the  Cochin  Rajah.  But  Governor  Maten  re- 
-pUed,  that  the  cause  of  these  troubles  was  owing  to  the  'Rajah  of 
-CulIi'Qnilon,  having  without  any  provocation,  invaded  l^e  Marta 
-territory.  He  continued,  that  he  conld  give  no  assistance,  but  aa 
Ihe  chief  «f  f  «itaUy  bad  refneed  leave  to  the  Travancoreans  to  pass 
tbrougti  his  eoontiy,  to  attack  CulU-Quilon,  they  had  better  join 
tthdr  foroes  to  those  of  the  Feritally  C^iief. 

Two  days  subsequently,  two  Ra^adoors,  of  the  3rd  prince  of 
3erkencoer,  came  on  aa  embassage,  requesting  the  Dut^h  and  the 
l^jah  of  Cochin,  to  mediate  between  himself  and  the  2nd  prince. 
The  Rtjah  had  been  murdered  by  the  latter,  who  had  seized  the  Oo- 
•remment.  The  Biarg  of  these  times,  is  fall  of  dett^a,  of  the 
Uwleas  state  of  Malabar.  On  February  4th,  1734,  Eelloo  Meoon, 
■WM  sent  by  the  2nd  prince  of  Mangatty,  to  inform  lie  Governor, 
•that  Tottachery  Tallichaneor  of  Peradbiddy,  had  been  murdered  in 
4he  Trichoor  Pagoda,  by  his  nephew,  because  he  was  about  to  per- 
mit the  Cochin  R^ah,  t«  appoint  the  princea  of  Chialoor,  aa 
iGovemors  of  Peradbiddy.  By  the  entry  on  Uarch  1th,  1731,  it 
•efipears,  that  there  waa  a  division  in  the  Cochin  State,  for  the 
tCocbin  Rt^ah  and  the  Chief  of  Poroor  having  quarrelled,  the  Ellia 

■  Mr.  SirMirdokroon,  a  farmer  QovBili»r  b(  Coehia,  wha  WM  QoTemor^eno- 
rA  of  Batsria,  from  1718  to  1735,  procured  the  eoffde  plant  from  Moohtt,  and 
after  paying  &  very  higb  prica  for  what  waa  flrat  prodacod  (16  rii  doUara,  per 
J26  pounds  weight,)  he  further  eneouniged  it»  growth  bj  ■srery  meicu  in  hie 
power.  lu  1758,  1,200,000  pounds  weight  were  taniiahed  from  Cheribon,  lu 
anuoh  from  Jaccitm  nod  the  Prennger  landi:  In  17SB,  from  Jacoitri  and  the 
ffconger  Imid^  4,465,I>00  pounds  weight  of  tbii  wen<  produced 
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Rtgali  of  Cochin,  cbose  to  join  the  Paroor  troops.  On  llurch  2Btb, 
the  Rajah  intimated  to  the  Governor  of  Cocliiii,  that  he  liad  directed 
his  troops  to  attack  Faroor,  and  kill  the  2nJ  prince. 

In  1731,  the  Travancore  Rajah,  made  himself  master  of  tbe 
fraitful  pepper  kingdoms  of  Pehtally,  and  EUeda  Suniwum, 
which  a  few  years  previou^y,  had  been  united,  owing  to  the  dnnise- 
of  one  of  the  Rf^aha,  without  leaving  a  nearer  heir  than  the 
neighbouring  prince.  On  its  Bcizure  by  TravaDcor^  the  Royul 
family  were  ctHifined,  and  the  Rajah  died  in  prison,  in  1736.  One 
princess  only  escaped,  by  taking  refuge  in  Teckencoor. 

In  1738,  the  Angria  pirates,  who  were  at  that  time  the  terror  of 
the  aeas,  attached  &e  Dutch  ship  Noord  Wolfkberffen,  and  the 
yachts  ZeeUmdt  Wolvaaren,  and  MagdaUna,  the  two  last  fell  into. 
their  hands,  after  three  days'  hard  fighting.  The  ship  escaped,  and 
brought  the  intelligence  to  Cochin.  All  resaeb  ci4>tised  by  theee 
pirates,  were  taken  to  Oheria. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Van  Imhoff,  the  bitta  enemy  of  hia  opponents,  and 
n  moat  intolerant  Qoventor,  came  from  Ceyloi^  to  exsmbie  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  Cochin  accounts.  On  his  arrivsl,  the  increased 
and  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  lYaTancore  R^ak,  was  point- 
ed oat  to  him.  This  prince  acting  fq>parently  under  English,  or 
other  hostile  ooUDcils,  was  veiy  unfriendly  to  tiie  Dutch  company, 
and  Van  Imhoff  conudered,  that  some  steps  ought  immediately  to 
be  taken,  to  curb  his  arrogaoots  and  curtul  his  power ;  whilst  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Company,  required  adjustment. 

It  was  oonaidered  neoeasary,  to  compel  the  neighbouring  Rajahs, 
to  deliver  the  full  amount  of  pepper  which  they  liad  contracted  to 
supply,  and  at  the  stipulated  prices,  and  shonld  they  refuse  to  act  up 
to  thdr  agreements,  to  ravage  their  states  with  fire  and  sword.  It 
was  also  suggested,  that  if  the  plan  adopted  in  their  oolomes,  were 
inatitated  here,  it  would  instil  terror,  and  produce  a  good  ^ect ; 
namely,  making  one  <»  mora  of  the  most  refractory  I^jahs,  or  their 
heirs  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to  Batavia. 

The  cnitulment  of  the  Travancore  power,  was  no  doubt  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  attention  at  this  period,  but  as  they  vete  without 
soffident  forces  at  hand  to  command  respect,  it  would  have  been 
more  judidous,  had  the  Cochin  ooundl  waited  for  re-inforcemeata 
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from  Batavift.  The  troopa  in  Cocbin  at  thU  tdms,  consisted  of  462 
infantry,  and  2%  ^tillory:  this  included  158  Europeans,  and  191 
Topaases,  sappU«d  by  Van  Imhoff  from  Ceylon.  Matters  were  re- 
f;arded  sa  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay,  and  it  was  believed  the 
neigliboari&g  petty  princes  would  join  in  the  onslaught,  if  there  was  . 
a  good  watchword  for  the  war.  The  cause  of  the  princess  of  Elle- 
di  Suruwum  or  Ellertoa  Sooroopum  also  designated  Peritally  was 
taken  up,  and  a  protest  sent  in  1740,  to  the  Bajah  of  TraTancore, 
against  his  retaining  her  territory.  It  is  said  Imhoff  himself  carried 
this  meaeage,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission,  became  exceedingly 
angry,  and  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  Travancore  territory.  The 
B^joh  replied,  tbat  doubtlees  he  might  do  so,  but  tbere  were  forests 
into  which  he  coald  retire  iu  safety.  Iiohoff  retorted,  that  "where 
TraToncureans  coold  go,  Dutch  could  follow."  The  Rajah  then 
broke  up  the  conference,  by  eneeringly  obeerving,  he  hod  been  think- 
ing some  day,  of  inv&diug  Europe. 

Negotiations  having  thus  failed,  in  1741,  the  princess  was  forci- 
bly re-instated,  in  the  r^;ency  of  her  kingdom.  The  Dutch  obtained 
8  laige  farm  at  Airoor  or  Iroor,  about  3  Dutch  miles  from  Quilon, 
and  also  Bichoor  in  the  Berkencoor  country,  where  they  erected  a 
strong  redoubt,  (theee  were  abandoned  at  the  peace  of  1742.)  Again 
the  Tmvancore  forces  took  the  field  with  great  success,  every  Dutch 
outpost  in  Travancore  falling  before  them :  they  then  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Allied  forces,  on  which  the  princess  fled  to  the  Cochin 
State  for  refuge,  and  the  Dutch  pensioned  her  at  two  rupees  five 
annas,  (daily  it  is  to  be  hoped)  During  the  war  in  1742,  the  Dutch 
fort  at  Quilon  was  attockecF  by  6,000  of  the  best  of  the  Travancore 
troops,  but  it  was  so  well  defended,  chiefly  by  the  Nairs,  under  their 
old  Rjyah,  Achoutha  Barrier,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retire- 
Advantage  was  token  of  this  occnrrence,  a  peace  proposed,  and  a 
truce  entered  upon.  It  was  remarked  to  the  Supreme  Oovemment, 
that  the  peace  would  probably  be  lasting,  as  Travancore  funds  were 
running  very  low. 

During  this  campaign,  the  people  of  the  countries  of  Peritally,  and 
Elleda  Suruwum,  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  "  their  mot- 
"  to  apparently  being,"  according  to  the  Dutch  Cfovemor's  report, 
"  that  one  who  is  dead  cannot  come  to  life  again,  consequently 
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"  their  firat  daty  waa  to  be  carefal  of  themselves,  and  oust  according 
"  to  wIiat«Ter  ciFcimutances  beat  snit«d  their  individaal  cases." 

The  Dutch  by  the  endof  October  1743,  had  tt^DKillimanoor,  and 
were  ready  to  make  a  dash  at  Attingal,  atill  they  had  been  considera- 
ble loacTs,  and  both  parties  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  hostjiitice. 
The  Trovancore  Rajah  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Signatty  or 
Rajah  of  Culli-Quilon,  at  Manattoo,  in  September,  when  the  latter 
agreed  to  give  one  elephant,  and  Bapees  1,000  a  year  for  4 
years,  and  to  cede  much  of  hia  country  to  Travancwe.  At  the 
tennlnatioii  ot  this  aflair,  the  Travancora  Offidals,  gave  those  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Teckencoor  to  nnderatand,  that  ttudr  master 
had  a  great  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Company,  and  ordered 
them  as  they  valued  faia  friendship^  to  tiy  and  bring  it  about  Bnt 
these  mediators  bad  no  wish  to  assist  with  their  swvioes,  although 
the  Dutch  edivted  them  .to  do  so.  After  tbre«  months,  (in  Decem- 
ber,) the  Cochin  Council  determined  to  act  for  UiemselveB,  without 
their  Native  AUies,  and  to  address  Uie  Btyah  of  Travancore  direct: 
be  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  terms,  and  sent  his  offldals,  the  Del- 
wah,  and  Coocha  Mooasadoo,  to  MavUliciirray,  whilst  the  Dutch 
despatched  Ez^el  Rabbi,  and  Silvester  Mendes,  the  Captain  of  the 
Topasses.  Within  tlie  expiration  (tf  a  month,  (January,)  af&ira  were 
BO  far  completed  that  some  mMnbers  of  the  Cochin  Cooncil,  were 
about  to  proceed  to  3IavillionR»y  for  the  putpose  of  conchiding  the 
business,  whra  the  Travancore  Officials,  suddenly  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  His  Highness  had  changed  bis  mind,  consequeulily  if 
they  wished  to  effect  any  arrangement,  tliey  must  go  to  Trivaudrum. 

The  otmfereiice  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  fot 
war.  On  this  Travancore  re-opened  negotiations,  the  parties  met 
at  Paroor,  (near  Quilon),  and  theaSairwaa  neoriy  dosed,  when  it 
was  again  broken  off.  A  third  conference  held  at  the  same  place, 
ended  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Dutch  continued  these  negotiations, 
without  expecting  any  good  result,  but  ^mply  to  gtun  time,  for  ob-. 
toining  instructions  from  Batavia. 

Cochin  afiiurs  were  audi  a  source  i^  anxiety,  at  tins  period  to  the 
Supreme  Government  of  Batavia,  that  when  Commandant  Goloneat, 
in  1742,  in  a  letter  to  them,  was  induced  to  m^tain  that  Malabar 
waa  one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  Dutch  com^uiny : 
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the  QoTGrnor-Oeneral  ifottel,  bitteriy  Te^Jied,  "I  am  so  fur  from 
"  being  of  your  opiuiou,  tbat  I  rattier  wiah  the  ocean  hod  swallowed 
"  up  the  coast  of  Malabar,  an  hundred  years  ago." 

Constant  changea.were  occurring  about  this  time,  in  the  varioii» 
petty  Native  States.  About  1739,  -when  the  Rajah  of  Quilon  died, 
his  country  became  blended  with  tliat  of  CultiQuilon,  whose  Ri^ah 
was  also  prince  of  Ponnapuliy.  His  troops  uumbercd  about  15,000, 
and  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  fiOO  fanams,  for  the  deatmction 
of  wild  beaat«,  which  it  is  observed  his  troops  efficiently  performed, 
and  that  they  were  mtwe  adapted  for  guards,  w  foe  the  defence  of 
walls,  than  for  hostile  engagements  in  the  field*  In  1743,  the 
Samorin  troops  1,000  strong,  invaded  the  Cochin  Rajah'a  territory, 
but  withdrew  when  the  English  protested. 

Wars  with  Tiavancore,  and  negotiations  for  peace,  coatinaed  for 
Kreral  years,  nntll  at  lost  the  following  treaty  was  proposed  by  that 
State,  and  conditionally  accepted  with  modifications  at  Cochin,  it 
was  finalfy  sanctioned  by  the  Batavion  cotmcil,  iu  on  order  dated 
October  18th,  1748.  Again  difflcnlties  were  raised,  and  it  was  not 
nntil  August  15th,  1753,  that  peace  was  finally  concluded.  By 
it  the  Dutch  boond  themselves  in  future,  to  follow  a  ttriet  peace 
policif,  to  keep  clear  ot  all  disputes,  and  never  again  to  resort 
to  force,  except  in  self-defence:  Governor  Afoeni  in  later  years, 
severdy  commented  npon  this  treaty,  observii^  "the  system  of 
Oovemment  entirdy  changed  from  this  time." 

The  ninth  articte  of  this  treaty,  entered  into  with  the  Enjah  of 
Travancore,  and  signed  on  the  above  date,  stipulated,  that  the 
Dutch  "  shall  recede  from  oU  engagements,  which  they  may  have 
"  entered  into  with  the  other  Malahor  princes,  whom  the  King  of 
"  Travancore  might  choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  acconnt  interfere 
"  in  their  disputes,  afibrd  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  in  any  re- 
"  spect  nuse  any  opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  king." 

"In  1740,  October  ISth,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  allumce  with  the  Bajuh 
ot  Repelim.  It  w»fl  under  tbo  four  loUowiog  beads.  Ist,  that  he  was  to  iJkU- 
ver  up  all  bia  popper  to  the  Coinp.io)-.  2iiilly,  to  stjip  and  punish  all  amugglem 
in  that  articlB.  3rdly,  to  give  up  nil  deafrttrs.  TliB  Compiny  biudiDg  tliem- 
Belves  to  protect  him,  piovided  he  entered  into  no  ware,  without  obtainmg 
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lliiia  the  Dutch  tbrew  over  tlieir  Native  Allies,  wid  pledged  them- 
aelvea  to  letiTe  them  all  to  the  mere;  of  TnTancore.  Had  the  tavaty 
eiided  here,  it  might  have  been  charitably  sannlsed,  that  it  had 
been  wmng  from 'them  in  oonaequence  of  disastrous  defeat:  but 
unfortunately,  the  oonolndiug  portion  shoirs  that  a  pecuniary  motivB, 
was  also  at  work,  aa  it  agrees,  to  make  a  yearly  present  in  money 
to  Travancore,  to  supply  its  Biyah  annually  on  payment^  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  warlika  stores  and  ammunition,  to  the  value  of  Ru- 
pees 12,000,  whilst  they  were  to  receive  1,500,000  pounds  of  pep- 
per, at' Rupees  13  per  eray  100  pounds,  with  any  other  production 
his  state  yielded :  and  10000  pounds  more,  out  of  the  territories 
to  be  etm^uertd,  at  1 1  Ritpees  for  every  100  ponnda  Certainly  giv- 
ing up  their  former  Allies  to  an  uicient  enemy,  and  providing  arms 
to  subdue  their  former  firiends,  for  the  sske  of  gaining  4  annas,  or 
ux-pence  on  every  25  pounds  of  pepper,  was  an  inglorious  act* 

At  the  private  interview  at  Mavillicunsy,  between  the  Cochin  Ra- 
jah and  the  Dutch  Ambassador  on  one  hand,  and  the  Travancore 
Rtyah  on  the  other,  the  Dutch  nnsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  a 
clause  inserted,  that  ahould  the  Riyah  of  Cochin,  or  the  Chrtwye 
island  be  attacked  by  Travancore,  such  was  to  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  dedaration  of  war.  A  promiae  was  however  obtained,t 
that  the  R^jah  of  Travancore,  "  would  live  in  friendship  with  tiie 
"  Rt^ah  of  Cochin,  provided  he  gave  no  cause  to  the  contrary."  Hie 
Cochin  Rcijah  had  tiien  to  make  what  terms  he  could  for  himself, 
and  the  two  princes  E^reed  to  continue  in  friendship,  but  ended  in 
open  enmity,  and  soon  went  to  war,  without  any  interference  from 
the  Dutoh,  excepting  useless  protestations.  Subsequently  finding  the 
Travancore  army  was  anneidiig  all  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 

*  TliU  pvpper  treaty  ira>  ever  aftsr  a,  source  of  irritation,  luid  Van  Angel- 
beck  alludea  to  the  aubject  in  his  mmnoriiil  to  bis  luecessor,  in  1793.  The 
Kajali  nerer  sj^Kara  to  have  futntthed  tlis  quiutit;  he  promiBeil,  and  Com- 
uiiwunera  were  oDntimiall;  beitig  ient  to  Trivandrun  to  remind  him,  at 
Ingt  it  wn»  only  by  ngreeinK  to  raiae  the  price  to  Jtupecs  HE  a  candy,  that  they 
olitained  my;  ju  17EK)  none  was  fumiahed,  and  a  higher  price  daiuauded,  which 
Van  Angelbeck  refuied  to  ^ve.  Sometimes  Travanoora  dsclArad  the  Dutch 
uiigbt  to  have  noee,  aa  they  ivere  aaaiating  (bair  enemiea:  aflerwarda  thatthsy 
were  engaged  with  the  UymreaQa;  anyhow,  the  treaty  does  not  appear,  to 
bavp  brought  either  ci-edit,  or  money  to  the  Dutch. 

t  Memorial  of  emamandatit  F.  Gxma,  dated,  December  31al,  17S6. 
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torn  of  Codiiii,  QoTonOT  Cunea  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rajab,  in 
which  he  pointed  out,  tliAt  the  Dat«ti  limita  extended  for  two  milea 
South  of  Cochin,  and  he  tnut«d  that  they  would  be  respected. 

In  1749,  Ai^ia's  piratioal  fleet,  oonHotingof  aeren  grabs,  and  mx 
galleys,  ap  pmred  before  Cochin,  but  sailed  away  without  attMnptiiig 
anything.  In  17S4,  thay  attacked  three  Dutch  veaeela,  the  Wem- 
menum  50  gaaa,  tlie  Vreede  ^fl  gnns,  and  the  barque  Jaecaira 
18  guna.  The  first  fwo  took  fire  and  blew  up,  the  last  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enem;.  This  pintiool  power,  which  was 
snbeeqnenUy  deetroyed  in  17S6,  by  the  British  Commodore  Jamen, 
4ided  fay  ft  Uidintta  contingent,  had  originated  from  a  fleet  kept 
up  by  the  Mogul,  under  an  Admind  termed  the  •Sidte,  for  the 
piotection  of  Uahomedan  ships,  when  trading  between  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  from  the  attaoks  of  both  pirates  and  Portngaese. 
In  17S7,  Glieria  was  given  over  to  the  Mahntttaa,  who  became  no 
less  dreaded  1^  ihe  Dutch,  than  their  piratical  predecessors  kad  been. 

Fkhu  this  peiiod  the  prestige  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  ;  the 
petty  princes  soon  discovered  how  tJidr  interests  had  been  given  up 
to  ^avancore  in  the  treaty  of  1 7o3,  and  they  turned  to  the  Samorin 
for  auistanoe.  The  Samorin  found  that  he  eould  insult  the  Dutch 
with  impnnity,  as  although  they  sent  remonstrances,  these  wer« 
unsupported  by  physical  force.  Therefore,  duly  becoming  bolder, 
be  retook  Faponetty  ts  Ayroor,  and  obliged  the  Dutch  to  retire 
to  C^anganoie,  inth  tbe  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  Ar-tilleiy. 

In  1 755,  and  the  following  jev,  the  Samorin  with  some  thousands 
of  Nttirs  and  Moors,  agun  advanced,  and  invaded  the  conntry 
around  Cranganovej  they  strengthened  themselves  at  Faponetty 
and  tiirew  up  earth  works  at  Tripowiatty,  had  posts  at  Madilagaum, 
and  made  palisades  at  the  rit^r,  closing  the  passages,  and  pre- 
venting supplies  reaching  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Madilagaum. 
The  officer  in  command  of  this  on^iost,  withdrew  his  men  to 
Cranganore,  and  thus  augmented  the  force  in  that  garrison,  by 
140  men.  The  Samorin  princes,  with  6,000  troops,  advanced 
GloBetotheCranganorefurt,andovet-ranthe  Paroor  territory,  apparent^ 
ly  with  the  intention  of  subsequently  attacking  the  Dutch.  Great 
alarm  was  felt  for  Cochin,  as  the  garrison  at  this  period,  only  coiir 
twtoA  of  138  EuTopeana,  and  7fi  Topasses :  so  some  3fativ^  wfreeq; 
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listed,  Mid  applications  made  to  Ceylm  for  reinforcements,  but  tlien 
were  none  to  spftre.  The  Dutcli  tlien  requested  tbe  onghbouuBg  Sa- 
jalis  of  Chetwye,  Ayroor,  and  Crongonore,  oil  leudi^  oa  the  island  of 
Chetwyfi,  to  st<^  tibe  SsmoriB'a  fiuthw  progreu,  m  tbey  wera 
destitute  of  troops  in  Cochin.  Bnt  these  princes,  stuqjtdoaa  of  a  foreiga 
alliance,  from  which  they  had  rarely  obtained  any  advantage,  declined- 
The  Biyahof  Parowaadtjie  Samoriu  teeomegreal  frifoida,  the  fonuer 
funiisjung  the  troops  of  the  latter,  wiUi  supplies. 

Slairorintu  tdiservea,  that  the  petty  princes,  perceiving  the  Dutch 
no  longer  protected  them  agnioat  "nuvaaeore,  had  recourse  to  the 
fifuoorio,  whoia  the;  p«rsaaded  to  e«t«r  isto  hostijitiea  agunat  the 
Company,  imagiuing  that  if  th^  we  obliged  oBce  to  tfAa  up  arms, 
matters  would  eventually  come  round,  according  to  their  wishes.  Erdi 
the  Bajah  of  Travascore  on  being  applied  to  by  die  Dntch,  quietly  re' 
joined,  "  that  he  had  told  the  Samorin's  Asbossadors,  that  they  eug^t 
"  to  advise  their  Sovefeiga  to  stop."  Bat  the  7V«iva«eoTe  lUJah  was 
suspected  of  bdi^  a  lociier  on,  with  the  expectation  that  the  I>utch 
would  be  Gfflnpelled  to  b^  his  assistance,  and  then  h^  could  Mn? 
out  his  schemes  of  conquest; 

The  Sunorin  now  fiadisg,  tbat  iie  wias  beonning  vwy  powerful,  anil 
fill  the  petl^  priucea  were  flocking  to  his  standard,  or  ofi'erii^  him 
Aid,  proposed  to  the  Dutch,  tiiat  they  should  ester  into  an  alliance. 
And  attoi^  their  mutual  «i«ny  of  l^Taiieope.  <M  October  18th, 
115^,  a  Jew,  Esekiel  Babbi,  was  sent  by  the  Samorin,  to  cAer  to  the 
Dutch  2,000  candies  of  p^per  yearly,  if  th^  wimld  joui  in  a  leagae 
Against  Travancore.  The  Cochi«  Council  replied,  that  as  soon  as 
their  lands  which  he  had  tak«n  were  restored,  tiiey  would 
treat  upon  this  subject,  but  tlie  basis  of  ike  tbeaty  must  b< 
the  old  one  of  171?,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  articles  :  whilst 
in  the  istcrmediate  time,  Travoneore  was  sounded,  as  to  whether 
she  would  assist  the  Dut«h  against  the  Samorin,  as  it  was  deemed 
Advisable  to  discover,  what  tcrins  either  party  would  ^ye,  before 
deciding  upon  wliJdi  to  join.  Governor  Cune*  FemaHcs,  in  a  letter 
to  Batavia,  "should  TrflvaneoFe  rafose  to  joui  us,  It  becomes  the 
"  more  urgent,  that  your  Excellencies  should  famish  sufficient  forces, 
"  to  enable  ua  to  assume  a  commanding  position,  merely  to  over-awe 
"  these  Mahibiv  ChiofSj  and  thus  to  continue  ou  the  terms  of  mt^t 
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"  intiniftte  friendiihip  witi  IVuvancon,  wiUurat  tiie  slightest  room 
<f  for  any  nusnuderstanding :  luid  I  most  ako  add,  that  should  the 
"  Sunorin  gire  an  opportunity  for  ■  renewal  of  friend^p  with 
"  Mm,  on  leasMtaUe  ^d  honourable  temu,  it  is  advisable  to  at 
"  once  cloee  with  ^em,"  Then  follows  an  apology,  for  having  been 
compelled  to  go  to  war,  but  Uie  Samorin  had  been  permitted  to 
continue  hia  a^resaioiui  as  long  as  possible,  having  been  only  met 
I^  proteeta,  and  the  conaeqnence  had  been,  that  he  became  more 
«iid  more  ezaetisg.  The  Cochin  Rajah  at  this  period,  held  no  in- 
twconrae  with  the  Dutch,  probably  being  indignant^  at  their  not 
joining  him  against  Travancore. 

Before  long,  news  arrived,  that  the  Samorin  intended  to  pass 
cbwn  his  troops,  by  water,  from  Paroor  to  Porca,  and  the  Dutch' 
wrote  to  the  Kajah  of  Trarancore,  advising  him  to  look  to  it  The 
latter  deipatdied  200  additional  Nairs  to  Porca,  bnt  remarked,  that 
were  he  to  atten^  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  Paroor,  a  larger 
force  would  be  needed,  than  he  felt  disposed  to  send  into  a  foreign 
State.  At  this  time  secret  information  waa  received,  that  the  Danes 
who  had  a  factory  at  Calicut^  were  assisting  the  Samorin,  with' 
powder  and  lead,  as  well  as  seven  ArtlUerymen. 

Ceapartu  De  Jong  became  Commandant  in  the  commencement  of 
)757,  and  in  his  memorial,  dated,  March  7th,  1761,  observes,  that 
he  foimd  everything  in  confusioa  Paponetty  and  8  Dutch  cannon 
were  in  the  Samorin's  hands,  Chetwye  was  invested  on  the  land  side, 
the  Hiemy  had  built  a  stone  fort  at  Poolicurra  1^  miles  from  Chet- 
wye, and  another  at  Hadilagaum,  where  cannon  were  mountod,  whilst 
he  had  staked  the  river  and  placed  guards  at  Pootencherra,  in  order 
to  prevent  communicatious  with  Chetwye. 

In  17d7,|hree  hundred  European,  and  seventeen  hundred  coloured 
iTOops  anived  from  Batavia,  and  De  Jong  was  enabled  to  act  more 
vigonnisly ;  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  obstmctioa  in  the  river  at 
Pootencherra  was  broken  through,  Chetwye  fort  was  relieved,  and 
the  Samorin's  troops  routed  in  every  encounter.  The  Samorin  had 
wished  to  regain  the  Sovereignty  over  the  whole  island  of  Chetwye, 
whilst  the  Travancore  Rajah  quietly  looked  on,  until  the  Dutch 
Bolicited  his  assistance,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  of  extending  ' 
his  conqneets,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  Company, 
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The  Samorin  now  perc«lTed  BymptAina  of  a  etorm  lowering  OT«r 
hifl  own  country,  for  ominous  whispers  began  to  be  heard  in  Mdii- 
bar,  that  Hyder  Ali  wished  for  soTereiKDty  over  tbe  Westen*  Coasts 
The  Datch  power  waa  increannj^,  and  tbe  Tntvancore  Itajah  ap- 
pealed aa  if  he  were  about  to  join  them,  so  in  this  year  (1758)  the 
Samorin  concluded  a  peace,  though  the  treaty  was  left  iinugne<^ 
because  as  De  Jong  remarks,  that  concluded  inl717,remaiDed  in 
fall  force,  whilst  this  new  one  was  rather  detrimental  to  the  Cbm- 
pany's  repntotioo,    Ths  tenna  were  as  follows  : — 

The  stone  fort  at  MadiUganm  and  the  watch  places  at  CSietwye, 
and  Pootencherta  were  to  be  razed,  and  the  captm^  caanoo  return- 
ed to  the  Dntch,  who  were  likewise  to  be  re-instated  in  the  possession 
of  their  setUeinent  at  Mjifjilnggnm  with  the  lands  and  gardens  per- ' 
taimng  tdiereto.  Ilie  18^  YiUagee  irtudi  bad  been  takm  ^m  t^e 
Cochin  Bajah^were  tobe  resUwed  to  the  Dutdi,  and  the  Samorin  wa& 
to  pay  65,000  rupees,  for  tlie  ezpenaes  of  the  war. 

De  Jong  obsenes,  that  in  the  treaty  of  1717,  tbe  Samorin 
\ras  to  have  paid  tbe  expenses  of  the  war  10,625  riz  dollars, 
bat  it  waa  six  years  before  it  was  received.  He  now  paid  36,084 
rupees  i  annaa,  on  account  of  the  65,000,  and  ceded  three  islands 
opposite,  Palli|>ort,  which  the  Dutch  were  to  Mtaiu  until  they 
had  r&JmbuiBed  theiasdveft  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  not  al- 
ready paid,  fmn  these  isloods  they  obtained  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  rupees  yearly.  In  1773,  when  Hyder  came  into  llalabar, 
the  BccoontB  were  still  nnsettled,  whilst  he  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
Samorin'a  territory.  But  as  these  islands  had  never  belonged  to 
Hyder,  the  Cochin  Council  decided  to  retaui  ibss,  until  they  should 
be  reclaimed  by  the  Samorin. 

De  Jong  dcawminates  the  B^fah  of  Trav&ncore  i^  dangerous 
neighbour,  who  had  annexed  and  was  then  (1761)  in  undisturbed 
possession  of,  the  kingdoms  of  Culli-Quilon,  (including  Quilon), 
Porca,  Teckencoor,  and  Berkencoor,  besides  AttingeJ,  and  Travancore. 
The  treaty  of  1753,  with  the  lUjah  of  Travancore,  article  2d,  stipu- 
lated that  all  the  Dutch  subjects  and  vassal^  in  the  ialwd  of 
Ohetwye,  should  remain  free  and  ummolested,  but  fears  were  now 
entertained,  that  he  contemplated  adding  these  lands  to  his  domini- 
ons. De  Jong  apprised  the  Kajah  of  Travancore,  what  he  considered 
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Che  limits  of  the  Dntch  territory  around  Quilon  and  Cochin,  but 
litUe  notice  appears  to  hare  been  taken  of  his  communication.  So 
be  addressed  another  letter,  affirming  that  CasteUa,  two  miles  south 
X>t  Cochin,  vma  tiie  Dutch  boundary,  within  whkh  he  requested 
no  acta  of  hoatiUty  might  take  place,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
under  the  proteclioa  of  the  Dutch,  bat  that  the  TraTancore  Rajah 
might  wititin  tiiose  Emits,  hold  the  same  rights  over  the  people  that 
the  Cochin  Rajah  had  previausly  possessed,  because  he  conceived 
that  he  had  fairly  acquired  this,  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  continues 
his  memorial^  by  remarking  to  his  successor,  that  there  ia  nothing 
to  prevent  the  TrsTaucoreans  driving  the  Cochin  Rajah  out  of  his 
palace  at  Muttencherry,  annexing  the  land  up  to  the  vails  of  the 
Cochin  fort,  making  their  vassals  and  merchants  his  subjects,  and 
seiring  the  river  and  land  customs  duties.  Thur  people  at  Quilon 
mn  he  asserts  Uien  treated  by  tiie  Travancureana  like  slaves,  whilst 
■tije  PtdiH;t  Achen,  the  Kodadiayree  and  two  other  Kaimuls,  were 
either  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Travancore  or  treated  as  such. 

The  Travaocore  S^jah  «ho  had  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  1753,  to 
supply  the  Dutch  with  pepper  at  a  certain  rate,  now  refused  to  ful- 
fil hie  contract,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  no  longer  a  sove- 
Teign  power,  but  merely  a  number  of  petty  merchants,  and  that  if 
thef  required  spices,  they  must  purchase  them  at  the  market  nfles.* 

•  Id  1757,  COminandml  ^  Jong,  aAAriaaBd  some  lecrtt  eottluUrathnl  to  Ba- 
tavia.  He  obMrrni,  that  the  priooipal  object  of  the  Dutch  oompaoy,  in  expel- 
Img  the  Portuguese  fron  the  Wettani  Cout  at  India,  woa  in  order  to  becqmo 
ths  pQMOMora  of  the  pepper-tmdcs  eicluBive  of  ever;  other  nation.'  But  the 
tad  faith  of  the  Malabir  priuces,  and  the  competition  of  European  rirala,  caiu- 
ed  them  much  diiappointment.  Their  eompetitora  bought  pepper  as  they 
required  it,  aIlra;B  pajdng  the  market  nte,  or  a  Uttle  above  it,  nhUrt  the  Dutch 
inaiited  upon  t^e  perfurinnnce  of  the  comtracta  at  a  lew  fixed  rate,  and  that  na 
pepper  ibould  be  disposed  of,  uutil  they  were  served.  Ttie  ountracta  mention 
Bofiztdralt,  butonlf  speak  of  the  nnrhtt  rate,  lu  the  rule  to  be  adhered  to. 
^e  Dutch  dengnatsd  aU  trade  with  othsr  parties  oontraband,  and  frequently 
brought  Milttary  force  to  check  it,  tbia  was  eipeniire,  and  the  Malabar  oom- 
maiid  irae  almost  invariably  in  debt, 

In  hie  nuiaorio^  he  givei  his  opinioo,  that  monopolies  in  this  article,  did 
flot  cxiat  before  the  advent  of  the  Dutch,  and  were  illegal  combinationi  of  the 
rulera,aahehintifordefraiidin|;  the  people.  The  Portuguese  obtained  it  he 
tetaaiki,  frun  the  Bujah^  bat  tlt:«y  only  acted  lilu  brokers,  betn-eea  the  owners 
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In  1 762,  the  TravoncOTe  Sajah  having  defeated  the  Snmorin,  irt 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Qoduo,  re^ioBUted  tbe  latter  in  pw^  of 
his  dominions.  He  also  opmed  Allepey  wliich  he  had  taken  from 
Cochin,  to  foreign  trade,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  Dutch,  who  re- 
fused to  permit  sacdi  being  dooe,  stnoe  years  prerioiiBly,  when  their 
leave  was  aaked  by  the  B^ah  ot  Poroa:  giving  as  a  reason,  that 
they  should  possess  do  dieck,  upon  the  exp«»tation  ai  cinnamon 
and  pepper. 

The  treaty  of  pence  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Samorin,  had  not 
in  1762  been  completely  fnlfilled,th«re  still  reiiBined  Rupees  16,000 
due  to  the  former,  bo  the  island  of  Uoothoocoonoo,  (taken  from 
Paroor,)  vfas  mortgaged  to  them  for  that  amount,  aikd  if  nnredeem- 
ed  in  two  years,  was  to  become  Dutch  property.  Travancore  dis- 
approved of  this  t^Bnsaction,  and  laid  dadur  to  the'  islomid,  on  behalf 
of  tlie  R^'ah  of  Cochin,  according  to  the  treaty  with  that  state, 
dated  1761,  (see  page  48)  matters  thus  remained,  until  176C  or  1767, 
when  troops  were  sent  from  Cranganore,  to  hold  fordUe  poaseanon 
of  those  lands.  Snbseqaently  both  the  Travancore  ai^  Codiia 
Rajahs,  repeatedly  asked  permission,  to  build  a  strong  fort  there, 
as  a  boundary  to  the  Jacotay  lines,  but  were  iovoriaUy  nfuaed. 

In  1762,  Hyder  Ah  suddenly  made  himself  maater  of  Bedsore,  and- 
fortified  that  town,  as  well  as  OiK»«,  Buroelor^  Bekkenore,  and  Man- 
galore.  He  was  aerated*  by  the  Portuguese,  who  allowed  their  officers 
to  take  service  under  him.  The  Dutch  at  this  period  had  factories  at 
Barcelore  and  Mangalore,  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  them.  He 
aj^iiedto  the  Qovemor  ofCooliin  (Wayemtan)  for  (me  thousand 
muskets,  on  whidi  they  were  promised  and  written  for  to  Batavia,  but 
the  Supreme  Qovemmeut  disapproved  of  this  course,  and  dedined 
furnishing  them.  Hyder  subsequently  moved  towards  the  north : 
and  the  arms  he  could  not  procure  from  the  Dutch,  were  furnished 
by  the  French. 

of  tbe  pepper,  and  the  Portuguese  GovenuiMat.  Wben  competition  ftrcae, 
monopoliea  were  by  degrees  lotroduoed,  but  mi^  a  power  doei  not  eiirt  in  the' 
Uws  of  CheniDUUi  Pennaul,  by  whieb  the  mien  of  HAkbar  an  boira^aad  tram 

whict  they  cannot  dennte,  witboat  the  rameent  ot  their  subjecta.    This  wu  a 
caiui!,  why  the  lUjnhs  and  ChieFa,  faared  to  prevent  emuggling,  aa  they  weM 
wall  iiwu-r,  of  Uie  illegalit;  of  the  ttystem  of  monopolies. 
*  Oaitniir  Uotat'  memorial  to  bia  succciur,  17St. 
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SnekpOt  was  installed  as  a  QoTemor  of  Cochin  in  1764,  and  sbort- 
ly  aftanrards  recrired  a  letter  from  Hyder  Ali,  iii  which  he  express- 
ed his  hopes,  that  he  and  the  Dutch  would  continue  friends,  and 
proposed  theiragain  sending  a  lUeident  Fuitor  to  Barcelore,  to  re- 
open the  trade,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  which,  he  promised  to 
Use  his  best  exertions.  Breekpct  despatched  a  polite  answer,  and 
stated  that  the  Company  did  not  wish  to  extend  their  trade  at  pre- 
sent, bat  that  as  soon  as  tlie^  had  resolved  on  doing  so,  they  wotdd 
gladly  avail  theraaelvea  at  his  frieridiy  offer.  A  short  time  pre- 
viondy,  the  Cannnnore  establishment  had  been  reduced,  and 
now  some  ulore  of  the  anlniunition,  weapons,  and  goods,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Cochin,  in  accordance  with  orders  formerly  received  from 
Batavia.  The  fort  had  been  directed  to  be  destroyed,  but  as  it 
Was  reported  in  gbod  order.  Well  laid  out,  capable  of  defence  by  a 
small  body  of  troops,  and  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  it  was 
determined  to  allow  it  to  remain.  But  instructions  were  giveuf 
that  if  Hyder  Ali  offered  a  good  sum  for  it,  it  was  to  be  sold  to  him, 
with  a  proviso,  that  a  Dutch  President  should  be  permitted  to  live  and 
trade  there,  both  hoilse  rent,  nnd  tax  freei  Subsequently  in  1771, 
this  fort  was  purchased  by  the  Ady  Rnjah,  or  as  lie  was  commonly 
styled,  the  Solten  of  the  I^ccodives. 

Bieekpot  found  that  directions  had  been  received,  to  destroy  fort 
'William  at  QiStwye,  and  build  a  warehouse  instead,  but  his  prede- 
cessor Wayennan,  had  refused  to  obey  what  he  termed,  "  a  most 
impolitic  Older.*"  He  pointed  out,  that  it  was  a  necessary  frontier 
foit,  and  therefore  he  merely  reduced  the  establishment.  In  1765, 
Breekpot  decreased  the  number  of  guns,  from  42  to  23,  and  in  the 
Jannaiy  following,  sent  an  Elngineer,  to  estimate  tde  amodnt  it  would 
cost,  to  break  down  the  fort,  and  build  a  wu^ousei  Time  wait 
lent,  the  monsoon  set  in,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  I767j  sg^  strict 
orders  were  received  from  BataVia,  to  destroy  the  Chetwye,  Qoiloa, 
and  Cranganore  forta,  but  owing  to  the  presenM  of  the  Mysoreans, 
the  orders  could  not  be  obeyed.  Wayennan  had  been  directed  to 
blow  up  Cranganore  fort,  but  he  repEed,  that  if  he  did  so,  all  the  houses 
within  it  must  share  the  same  fate,  whilst  the  cost  of  breaking  it 
down  by  manual  labour,  would  be  excessiTe.  He  reduced  the  estab- 
lishment from  67  to  40  men,  with  14  guns.     This  Governor  assert* 
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ed,  that  Crangtmore  waa  the  key  to  North  Ualabar,  and  ita  deathiti- 
tion  would  be  suicidal  Breekpot  further  decreased  the  gamson,  by 
6  men.  In  the  year  1767,  owing  to  the  great  peculation  in  tlie  Oo- 
vernment  montiy  in  UalAbor,  a  large  aum  had  to  be  written  oS,  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies. 

Ou  February  ISth,  1766,  Hydw  had  arrived  within  nine  miles 
of  Caiiuanure,  and  the  Commandtuit  of  that  fort,  reported  to  Cochin 
a  month  later,  that  although  Hyder  hod  ordered  any  Nfur,  or  other 
Hindu,  to  be  put  to  death  who  wore  the  topknot  of  htur  on  hia 
head,  (cudumi,)  he  had  been  so  civil  to  their  posaesaions,  and  de- 
peadanta,  that  not  a  cocoantit  had  been  picked  from  one  of  their 
trees,  nor  even  a  leaf  abstracted.  On  March  15th,  the  crafty  Ma- 
homedati  vitgited  the  Dutch  commandant,  H.  Eroonenbei^,  at  Can- 
nonore,  treating  him  most  court«oasly,  and  inviting  him  to  his  camp 
at  CherkiL  On  his  accepting  the  invitation,  he  placed  him  by  hia 
Bide  ou  hia  own  elephant,  and  at  3  p.m.  they  reached  the  camp, 
where  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Nawab  Ali  Baza  Khan,  from 
Whom  he  gleaned  the  following  particulars,  viz.,  that  Hyder  prefer- 
red the  Dutch  to  all  other  European  powers,  and  wonld  grant  them 
favours,  he  would  show  neither  to  the  En^iah,  nor  the  French. 
Subsequently,  Ali  Raza  Khan  further  informed  him,  that  Hyder 
liad  been  heard  to  say,  "  the  English  are  masters  of  tlie  whole  of 
"  Bengal,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  they  are  try- 
"  ing  to  get  Malabar  under  them,  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
"  send  an  expeditiou  to  China.  What  then  will  remain  for  us  to 
"  do,  but  to  submit  to  themt  I  clearly  foresee  and  assure  yon,  that 
"  uuteSB  a  change  takes  place  within  two  years,  the  English  will  be 
"  masters  of  all  India.  I  know  well '  my  friend,"  continued  Ali 
Raza  Khan,  "  that  Hyder  does  not  see  things  dimly,  and  he  will 
."  sacrifice  everything  to  prevent  this  coming  to  pass.  He  is  a  brave 
"  soldier,  and  if  hia  life  be  spared,  he  will  succeed."* 

Governor  Moent,  in  hia  Memorial,  states,  that  Dutch  Commis- 
eiouers  at  Hyder's  request,  met  him  at  Calient,  in  April  1766,  when 
they  enumerated  the  tittea  by  which  they  held  their  factoriea,  and 
right  to  trade,  under  the  Samorin :  they  also  informed  him,  that  the 
Kjijahs  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  were  their  Allies,  and  trusted  h« 
~'J}aiiA  Ovvtrmiuat  rwtrdt  nf  Cocha.     U^  dated,  UucU  170S. 
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would  not  moleat  ihem.  Hia  replies  may  be  samnied  up  uiiiler  tho 
following  beads,  made  in  the  form  of  propoaitiona  by  him. 

1st  Hat  be  was  anions  to  form  a  b«aty  offrieudstiip  with  the 
Dntcb  Company,  and  wonld  allow  them  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
his  country :  bnt  they  in  their  tum,  were  required  to  fumiah  him 
with  what  he  had  need  of,  in  the  form  of  artiotes  and  gouds. 

2ndly.  That  if  the  Dutch  Company  required  assistance  for  the 
poipoaea  ot  defence,  he  was  willing  to  furnish  them  with  30,000 
land  forces,  amd  his  fleet :  but  that  he  should  espect  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  Tessels  of  war. 

3rdly.  That  should  he  again  return  towards  the  south  of  the  Ikla- 
Isbar  coast,  the  Datch  Company  must  provide  him  with  1,000  Euro- 
peans, whose  pay  utd  expeoaea  he  would  defray. 

4thly;  That  he  was  vilHng  to  allow  the  Company  to  keep  the 
Chetwye  lands,  and  as  r^ards  permittiqg  the  Bti^ah  of  Cochin  to  re-' 
iBun  unmolested,  that  he  would  do  so  out  of  respect  to  the  Company 
though  he  had  a  longing  for  that  pepper  producing  countiy,  but  that 
he  was  unable  to  guarantee  anything  respectiDg  Travancore.  That 
whenever  he  purposed  prooeeding  southward,  he  required  a  &ee  pass- 
age through  the  territories  both  of  the  Company  and  the  Cocbia 
Bajah,  he  on  Ma  aide  gnaranteeing  the  inhabitants  against  losses.  He 
also  stated,  that  he  bad  not  yet  mode  up  his  inind,  when  be  sbonld 
advance  towards  the  south, 

Sthly^     That  he  was  ready  to  give  the  Company  more  landa 

6thly:  '  That  he  would  allow  the  Con^pany  to  trade  freely  as  fitr 
nor^wards,  as  his  power  was  established,  or  might  hereafter  be. 

Tthly.  That  the  Dutch  might  replace  their  establishments  at 
Barcelore,  andinstituto  others  at  Fonaay  and  Calicut" 

Moau  continues,  that  it  appeared  Hyder  was  anxious  to  enter 
into  ad  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Dutoh,  and  he  even 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  eSect,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Batavia.  The  Cochin  autborittea  replied,  that  they  were 
unable  to  answer  bis  requests,  which  hod  been  at  his  desire 
Bnbmitted  to  the  Supreme  Council :  still  they  flattered  him  with  de- 
lusive expectations.  Hjder,  however,  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
modified  his  promises,  especially  regarding  the  R^jata  of  Cochin, 
which  be  said  must  be  conditional,  as  he  expected  Itim  to  contribute 
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towardn  the  expenses  of  his  wars :  Eiad  he  ofiered  to  ent«r  into  a  liks 
arrangement  with  Tmvaacore.  His  dcmaads  were,  i  Iocs  of  rupees, 
imd  6  elephants  from  the  fonuer  B^ah,  and  15  lacs  with  30 
elephoiits  from  tke  latter,  in  de&i^t  qf  Kcdving  whiclh  ^P  proposed 
paying  &  visit  to  l^iuse  countries. 

The  Qoremor  of  Cochin  trassmitted  these  reqaeats,  to  the  respec- 
tive Princes,  The  Travancore  Itajah  replied,  that  he  was  unaware  that 
Hjder  went  to  war  to  please  him,  or  in  accordance  with  his  advice, 
^nd  was  consequently  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  his  contributing 
towards  his  expenses.  Besides  he  continued,  he  was  ^  tributAi7  to 
th^  NaiFob,  Ushom^d  Ali,  and  coulji  not  aff<:«d  to  be  a  vassal  to  two 
powers  at  the  same  time ;  still  he  would  give  a  considerate  sum  of 
laOBey,  provided  Hyder  Ali  would  re-instate  the  Rajah  of  Colastxy, 
and  the  Samorin,  in  their  dominions.  He  also  asserted,  that  the 
dispossessed  Princes  were  prepared  to  contribute,  !ui4  boldly  conclud- 
ed, that  towards  such  an  object,  tlie  Dutch  CoiQpaifjr  ought  to  sub- 
scribe largely.  The  Biyah  of  Cochin  replied,  that  he  left  his  aSuia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  and  trusted  that  whatever  conclusions 
were  arrived  at,  the  Colastrian  ai^d  Calicut  Princes,  would  regun 
Uieir  dominions. 

The  Dutch  Qovernor  feared  to  send  such  answers  to  Hyder,  and 
instead  of  despatching  to  him  a  Commissioner,  wrote  to  say,  that  he 
had  communicated  his  terms  to  Batavia,  Tmvancore,  and  the  I^jah 
of  Cochin,  aad  trusted  idl  would  be  arranged  in  a  sstiafactoiy  man- 
ner. On  July  20th,  the  TravancorMus,  ^ho  appear  ti)  have  enter- 
tained less  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution  thim  did  the  Dutch  Qovernor, 
commenced  extending  theur  lines,  to  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of 
Cranganore  fort,  and  on  to  the  territory  of  the  Cranganore  imah. 
The  Dutch  fearing  to  otbnd  Hyder,  sent  notice  to  Hio  Travancore 
Eajah,  that  he  most  cease  his  work,  and  that  no  Mined  Naiis  Itelong- 
ingtohisStstecouldbe  permitted withintheir(theDntch)limits.  Only 
B  month  previously,  (June  Hth)  the  Commandant  of  the  Cranga- 
nore fort  had  called  upon  the  Cranganore  Btyoh,  and  compluaed 
that  he  had  permitted  the  Samoiin's  family,  and  armed  followers, 
fleeing  from  Hyder,  to  take  refuge  in  his  countiy.  He  "also  polnt- 
"  ed  out  to  him,  that  according  to  a  lawful  contract  between  him 
"  and  the  Honourable  Company,  all  the  land  from  Chetvrye  to  Cran- 
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"  gBiWK,  was  utideT  the  ovMseenhip  of  th«  Companj,  and  ttbo  tiuit 
"  Hia  H^hness  and  hia  whole  country  ware  under  the  protectioD 
"  of  the  Companjr :  ^t  therefore  hia  reqneat  to  atad  away  the  Sa- 
"  morin's  family  and  fi^owera,  was  not  nnreasonaUe,  and  that  lier»- 
"  aft«r,  Hia  Hif^iBess  mnSt  ahide  implicitly,  by  the  good  advioe 
**  ^ren  him  by  the  Company."  llie  Rf^ah  acqaiesced,  and  piomi»- 
ed  obedience  in  fntne.*  On  the  23nd  when  the  Samonn  and  hia 
followen  retnTned,  they  Were  desired  to  retire.  He  Dntofa  Officer 
commanding  Quilon,  imported  on  May  22nd,  that  "  oDr  competitois 
*  the  English,  have  sent  from  70  to  80  men,  and  500  fire  arms,  to 
the  !n«Tancore  Rajah." 

In  October  {1766),  it  waa  mraonred,  that  Hyder  intended  to  in- 
vade TiaTsneore :  bat  he  delayed  his  movementa,  and  on  the  follow 
lngJannaryrec«i'vingin!ormation,thattiieMahTattaBand  Uie  Nisam 
^rere  abont  to  attack  Mysore,  he  hastened  boiA  to  tiie  protection  of 
S«ingapatam.  Oovemoi  Moena  wrote  on  November  16tli,  1T66,  to 
the  Officer  Commanding  Cranganore,  directing  that  no  Konkaniea, 
Moplahs,  or  Uack  Jews,  were  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  northwardS) 
lonkss  they  had  passports,  as  it  seemed  probable  they  wished  to  join 
Hyder  AIL 

On  Febmaiy  20th,  1767,  Hyder's  fleet  of  26  sul,  came  into  the 
Cochin  roads,  and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river,  and  anchc»«d 
dose  under  tiie  waU.  Their  Admiral  stated,  that  they  were  in 
pnrsnit  of  the  Hahratta  fleet  Tim  nert  day  they  left  for  the 
north.  In  March  the  following  year,  many  of  these  reads  were 
CBptnred  by  the  Enj^  Sqnadron.  In  1770,  the  Mahratta  fleet, 
consisting  of  30  sail,  came  into  the  Cochin  roads,  reporting  that 
th^  were  friends,  wishing  to  make  a  treaty,  and  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  anchor  dose  to  the  town  wall.  Permission  to  do  so 
ma  granted  them,  hot  they  did  not  avail  themaelTss  of  it.  After 
Tenutining  18  days,  and  viitaally  blockading  tiie  place,  they  sailed 
northwards. 

When  Moetu  became  Ooremor  on  AprU  Snd,  1771,  he  found  the 

defences  of  Oochin  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  tliere  was  no  oovered 

way,  or  f^acis,  the  ditch  was  neariy  dry  at  low  water,  and  only  knee 

deep  at  high  water,  the  breast  works  were  broken  down,  and  tha 

•  C^Mai  reporl »  lie  Oottrjior  «/  Ctortin-  Itfe 
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wIumIb'  of  the  gan  carriages  ^>peaied  above  the  mUa.  In  two 
places  the  town  was  partiealsrly  veak,  near  the  bastion  termed 
"  Gelderland,"  and  that  deeigDated  "  HoUand,"  whidi  wtA«  mt  far 
distant  from  otte  another,  here  no  dttdi  e:dated,  and  that  part  vi  th« 
fMdficatioiiB  was  almoot  defcoedeSH,  for  the  guns  mm  wont  oat^ 
and  t^Mir  earriagOB  ntttoi.  On  a  repreaantation  being  made,  he  vas 
pemntted  to  make  a  deep  and  good  ditch  encircling  the  fort,  execute 
repain^  aiod  fonn  a  ooverad  way  and  ^acis,  whilst  «  fur  show  of 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  walla.  Tbeae  noceeauy  repuis  weiv 
completed  in  1778. 

Moetu  left  a  most  elaborate  Menxsial  for  hia  sQcceasor,  eonsiBt- 
iag  ot  $53  pagee  in  Maoascript,  it  ia  still  in  excsellent  preserratioa, 
and  comprises  a  TK7- modi  fiiUw  aocnuitthanthosectf  aayof  hispre- 
deceaeoVBw  The  leoson  for  this  iacreHBed  asnouat  of  iafsnsation,  was 
an  order  ant  in  1777  by  the  Supreme  QonrBmi^  of  Bataria,  for 
answen  on  the  f(4k>wing  sulgccts.  A  short  account  of  the  conntrjr 
and  the  nationB  iidiaUting  it,  with  a  Map  if  procmtbla;  The  form 
of  the  mlivQ  Qovemmenl,  The  moat  ctanmon  words  in  their 
language,  and  the  characters  employed  by  them  in  writing  Some  of 
their  books.  A  sommary  of  their  manuen  and  caatoms,  espedalfy 
with  nfefence  to  lartlus  vaairiaffea,  and  bnrialK  Their  modes  of 
Bgricaltnre,  how  they  jmpace  and  work  is  metals.  Heir  plan  of 
eomputing  time,  and  their  knoifled^  ot  astronomy.  An  account  of 
the  seasons,  with  rranaiks  on  the  heat,  coidr  and  hevometrical 
Tariatioufl.  A  deacription  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  minnaU. 
Bare  ■"■'■™J»  and  birds  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  in  artack. 
Rants  to  be  sent  between  two  pieces  d  paper,  with  their  leavie^ 
Uossoma,  and  fruit.  Minerals  in  tbeir  or^  with  a  stattanent  of  how, 
and  where  tltey  wen  procured.  A  strict  enquiry  wa»  tw  be  institu- 
ted into  all  herb^  plants,  roots,  or  other  natural  pcodoctiotis,  employed 
by  tiio  natives  for  tiie  cure  of  diseases,  or  Niy  other  purposes  Any 
useful  vegetable  productiooB,  sudi  as  roots,  phu)t%  herbs,  the  bark, 
leaves,  or  fimt  ot  tnaa,  wen  directed  to-  be  forwanled  to  Batavia. 
In  1772,  the  disputes  between  tbe  Bsgah  of  CodiiD  and  the  Dutch, 
had  become  ratber  ominous,  as  the  former  was  naturally  indigoaut 
at  the  way  in  whidi  he  had  been  treated  by  the  latter.  A  conven- 
tion was  then  held,  to  settle  these  differences ;  one  sulyect  a^tated. 
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was  tbo  right  of  the  IMtch  to  collect  the  nrsBaei  aroimd  Cochin. 
^M  ftdlowiqg  temu  wore  ^ally  agned  to^  by  the  Dutch  Qovemor. 
**  FnMB  &u  daf  forward,  as  long  m  the  Qovenim«at  of  Cochin 
**  ensU,  I  do  cede  and  taansfer,  uato  you  a>d  your  deaceadaiita,  the 
"  right  of  coUeetiiig  the  income  from  Hattendieiry  and  CSieUye, 
**  (two  sibnrbs  of  Coelaa.)  To  collect  the  ianna  and  cnstoma  of 
**  Amanvady  (also  a  suburb  of  Cochin,)  a&d  to  oondmct  the  ttfiain  of 
**  Mnttcachmj,  Chellye,  and  of  the  KookauM  aad  their  temple."* 
Bat  there.waa  the  foBowing  understaodiag,  "that  the  Bajah  ahall 
**  impose  no  new  demands  upon  the  Konkanies,  that  they  ahall  havo 
"full  liberty  to  complain  to  the  Dutch  Ooremor  if  a^^eved,  and 
« that  the  B^ah  shall  not  interfere  in  any  matten  of  the  temple, 
*'  without  the  kxowle^e  and  conaent  of  tlte  Coaipaqy."t 

It  ia  neoeaeary  to  observe,  that  the  dispnted  ground,  had  in  olden 
times  been  the  esplanade  of  the  fort,  which  waa  made  orer  to  th« 
I>ntoh  by  the  Cochin  Btyah  in  1G€3 :  but  the  treaty  does  not 
«tate,  whether  as  a  gift  with  the  rig^t  of  Bovereigo^  over  it,  or 
narely  as  a  loan.  In  1791,  the  Rajah  loaded  ttie  KonhanieB  also 
called  Canaraena  with  new  impotrts,  this  was  reaiated  by  the  Cochin 
Council  Tbe  T'>gli»l'  ace  said  to  have  espoused  the  Btgah's  aide 
but  he  ercutoally  gave  way,  and  admitted  the  rij^t  of  Dutch  pn> 
teetitMt  over  the  Konkaniee  and  GhriatianB. 

Oinag  up  these  rights  must  have  been  a  gi«at  trial  to  the 
Dutdi,  as  th^  had  guarded  them  moat  jealonaly  ever  mnoe  1663. 
In  this  year  the  Cochin  Council  reported  to  Batavia,  tiiat  the  French 
had  massed  7  or  6,000  troops  at  the  Mauritius,  tlte  olyect  of  which 
iras  unknown.  But  the;  thought  an  increase  to  the  Cochin  garrison 
was  desirable  with  as  little  delqy  as  possible,  as  the  Dutch  forces 
on  the  Ualabar  coast  at  Uutt  time,  amountoi  to  merely  607  per- 
son^ of  whom  382  were  Europeans,  but  some  were  invalids.  Hie 
next  year,  their  forces  consisted  of  640  men,  of  whom  860  were  En- 
vopeaaa,  and  a  few  months  anbseqnently,  a  further  augmentation  of 
ISO  S^Mys  was  made4 

■  DiUeJt  OovernmaU  Jkordi  H.S3. 

t  Miauriai  ef  Yim  Auglibttk,  17BS. 

t  The  amouDt  of  pepper  reoeived  In  Coohin,  betwMO  Hareh  Slat  1771,  atnt 
thendddleof  April  17A  was  1,161,107  pounds:  or  ldl,3SSi  pounds  low  than 
the  [revtinu  year, 
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'  Hatters  with  Hyder  Ali  np  to  that  period  had  taken  no  drfinMa 
tarn,  the  Datdi  Conncil  trusted  to  some  fotttnute  accident,  obriat- 
ing  Ute  noceaaty  of  a  deeisioa,  whilst  he  was  awaiting  b  fivoonbls 
opportonity  to  invade  Travancore,  without  doubt  conntiiis  wpau  the 
actlTe,  or  at  least  passive  frieoddiip  of  the  Datd  and  the  Cochin 
Bqali.  At  naj  iat«  be  may  have  faiiiy  anticipated  a  frae  passage^ 
in  accordance  with  his  commnnicslion  to  the  ConnnissiDnen  in  1766. 
In  1773-74,  he  swept  down  into  Malabar,  the  Samorin  again  be- 
came a  f agitive,  and  attempted  to  take  refuge  with  the  Gnnganwe 
B^jab.  But  the  Datch  Oovonof  ordered  him  instantly  to  depart^ 
so  he  embarked  in  a  Native  craft  for  Travancore,  with  which  Biyah 
alone,  he  gjipean  to  have  been  safe  in  his  foiest  endrcled  citiH.  '  In 
tioB  year  the  Travaooore  R^ah  as  a  nutter  of  cotutaay,  handed 
over  to  the  Dutch,  three  native  Christians,  who  w««  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  killing  a  cow:  in  return,  be  aaked  fi>r  arms,  prmnisiBg 
payment  for  the  same. 

In  October  177fi,  the  Dutch  supplied  Hyder  with  elephants,  as 
wen  as  fusils  from  Ceylon,  which  thc^  landed  at  Negapatam.  The 
Dutch  Factor  at  Calicut  KpcAoffsui  for  the  fire-anns  b«ng  of  an  in- 
ferior deacri|.tion,  but  promiaed  to  send  to  Eurc^  for  better.  11m 
dephants  he  obswves,  were  the  beat  procurable,  and  he  hoped  they 
tfouid  aruwer  tie  purpote  for  wkieh  tkejf  were  intetttUd.  He  eoa- 
taraMsby  comfdaining  of  the  ezt<HlJons  of  Hydei's  ^ents  at  Calicut, 
and  the  exceadve  demands  they  made  on  the  Dutoh  vssaal  the 
Rcyah  of  Cranganore.  He  also  observea  that  he  has  had  the  pleaaora 
of  sending  Carpenten  and  Ironamiths  to  assist  in  the  construetiw 
of  the  Mysore  fleet  now  being  built ;  and  concludes  by  wishing  Hy- 
der, health,  a  long  life,  and  success  in  his  undertakings. 

In  1778,  Hyder  sent  a  letter,  aooompanied  by  handsome  presents, 
and  demanded  a  safe  passage  duough  the  territories  of  the  Dnh^ 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Travancore,  in.  accordance 
with  his  demands  in  1766,  at  Calioai  But  although  a  ioroM 
Oovecnor  fBreekpot,)  had  been  profuse  in  bis  promisea  to  Hyder, 
so  long  as  distance  divided  them,  the  preamt  one  (Moent,)  was 
afraid  of  giving  a  fovourable  reply,  as  he  had  no  instauctions  from 
Batavia.  Hyder  conmdeied  tbia  excuse  as  an  evasion,  and  certainly 
with  a  allow  of  reason,  as  be  oould  hardly  believe  that  the  Oovemor 
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kftd  been  waiting  ten  ymrs  for  an  answer  ftom  BataTia,  as  to  the 
mtumer  in  which  his  adTsncM  were  to  be  met,  and  now  the  time  to 
act  had  SniTed.  Hi(^;  incensed  by  this  conduct,  Hyder  then 
thnstMied  Om  snnihili^iMi  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and  Sirdar  Khan 
was  directed  to  advance  with  10,000  men,  and  oTer-nm  theTravancore 
tenitoiy.  In  Angast  of  tiiat  year,  he  had  invaded  the  northern 
portion  ot  the  Cochin  Btate,  taking  amongst  othw  pkcee  the  Fort 
of  Trichoor,  bat  hia  {orther  advance  was  checked  by  the  Travancore 

The  Dutch  now  congratulated  themeelvee  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  Uyaoreans,  but  a  letter  soon  arrived  from  Sirdar  Khan,  in  which 
he  flaimed  Uie  Cbetwye  territory,  on  the  plea  HaA  it  had  formed  a 
portim  of  the  Samorin's  dominimu,  wreeted  from  him  I7  the  Dutcti, 
who  had  |»t>mised  to  return  it  after  a  certain  period.  That  time  hav- 
ing el^ieed,  wtd  Hyder  being  now  by  right  of  conquest  the  aucceeaor 
to  the  Samorin,  the  Cochin  Council  were  requested  to  give  up  the  lands, 
wliiidi  they  declined  doing.  On  October  9tii,  Siidar  Khan  crossed  the 
Chetwye  river  near  Poolioarra,  a  littJe  to  tiie  north  of  the  Dutch 
Fort,  and  took  posseasion  of  the  cnstmu's  house,  making  a  priKuier 
of  the  writer  who  was  aoA  to  him  as  the  bvarer  of  a  message.  The 
Mysore  forces  now  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeded 
southwards  towards  Paponetty,  from  whence  the  Dutch  Resident  retir- 
ed into  the  Craogauore  fort,  taking  with  him  the  Company's  treasure. 
Sirdar  Khan  now  threw  up  strong  works  at  Pa^Mnetty,  and  deepateh- 
ed  a  letter  to  the  Oovemor  of  Cochin,  stating  that  Hyder  Ali  ctmsi- 
dered  tbaX  he  had  mat  wiUi  a  premeditated  insult  from  the  Duteh 
Qovernor,  who  had  given  no  decided  r^y  to  his  letter.  Still  he 
wished  to  be  f lioids,  but  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  towards  Tra< 
vancore,  was  essential;  and  were  soch  refused,  it  would  be  considered 
«qnivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Oovemor  Moetu  repUed,  that  he  vras  glad  to  understand  that  the 
UyeoTeaiiB  wished  to  be  regarded  as  frieikds,  andhe  should  feel  oblig- 
ed by  th^  evacuating  the  Dutch  territory,  and  not  allowing  their 
pM^le  to  q»proach  the  Cranganon  fort  But  before  his  reply  could 
reach  its  destinatiwi,  ^rdu-  Khan  attempted  to  surprise  this  fort, 
on  October  1 1th,  but  failed.'  He  then  wrote  another  letter,  stating 
that  having  taken  the  lands  of  Faponett?,  he  should  feel  obliged  by 
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the  accounts  for  the  last  30  years,  being  forwarded.  He  also  de- 
manded tHe  territot]',  the  Dutch  Company  had  reoeived  from  tiis 
Samorin,  in  1758,  aa  well  oa  a  Nuccer,  and  a  free  passage  towards 
l^vancore. 

Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold  titekr  own  by  fore^  surronnded  by 
Native  States,  outwardly  friendly  but  Mcretty  hostile,  attacked  by  the 
Mysoreuis,  and  awaiting  instructions  fimn  Batavin,  MomJ  pontion 
was  a  very  difficult  one.  A  common  danger  it  was  true,  bound  the 
Cochin  and  TniTancore  States  to  the  Datdi,  but  it  was  feared  thftt 
tliey  did  not  posseas  sufflcieat  forces,  to  afford  any  dbctual  bani«- 
agunst  the  advance  of  die  Uysore  troops.  Still  Moent  conaidAed  it 
advisable,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  two  R^ahs,  so  wfote 
and  informed  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  ofFeneire  opera- 
tions agtunat  the  Mysoreans,  but  he  first  required  a  cate^rical 
answer,  as  to  how  far  he  could  depend  npon  thdr  support :  he  also 
proposed  a  plan,  on  which  all  would  have  to  act  in  concert,  agunat 
the  common  enemy.  The  R^ah  of  Travancore  replied,  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Nawob  of  Arcot,  and  the  British, 
in  which  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  he  was  only  to  act  on  the  cte- 
tensive,  and  not  to  be  Uie  aggressor,  otherwise  he  would  reoove  no 
aid :  BO  he  regretted  being  unable  to  join  the  Dutch,  except  for 
defensive  measuree.  Should  the  Mysoreans  advance  on  hia  tenitory, 
British  and  Arcot  troopa  were  promised  for  his  assistance. 

Urgent  requests  were  despatched  to  Ceylon  for  more  troops,  aa 
there  were  only  200  dfective  wddiers  present,  and  the  safety  of 
Cochin  itself  was  now  endangered,  for  it  was  ascertained,  tiiat  a  fleet 
consisting  of  one  3  mast  ship,  six  2  mast  grabs,  and  twenty  well 
armed  galUvats,  were,  preparing  at  Calicut,  to  take  troops  by  sea 
past  Cnngaoore,  to  the  ialand  of  -Vypeen.  It  was  sospected  tiiat  the 
Ayacotta  fori^  would  be  first  attacked,  and  should  it  &11,  that  Gran- 
gaaore  would  be  besieged  from  the  south,  whilst  Siidar  Khan  invests 
ed  it  from  the  north.  An  anned  sloop  waa  placed  at  the  entianoe 
(rf  the  Cranganore  river,  and  two  armed  merchant  ships,  further 
out  to  sea,  to  cover  tJie  coest.  The  R^ahs  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  improved  the  lines  which  commenced  fnnn  the  rear  of  the 
Ayacotta  fwt,  and  were  carried  along  the  southern  bank  <rf  the  river 
towards  the  ghauts.     The  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta  forts  were 
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Btroigdiened,  the  first  and  tnoflt  important  by  having  a  retrenchment 
thrown  np  under  its  gnna,  and  the  latter  by  being  repaired. 

Seme  TrsTaacore  Sepoys  w^«  now  sent  to  Ayacotta,  which  the 
Hysore  troofe  prepared  to  attack.  But  nnwilling  to  come  to  blowa, 
Un  TntTUMoreaus  rotired  to  their  own  country,  fortunately  at  tlus 
critical  time,  a  Dutch  detachment  imiTcd  by  sea,  and  consequently 
the  Mysoreams  retreated.  A  sbictly  defeiuiTe  policy  was  now  de- 
cided upon,  for  fear  of  giving  ofience  to  ^e  British  and  the  Nswab 
of  Arcot,  but  in  November  as  a  further  reinfarcement^ad  arrived, 
iba  Dutch  ocMiudN^  themselvea  strong  enough  to  become  the  ag- 


'Hie  Mahomedans  had  invest0d  Chetwye,  the  garrison  of  which 
[ilace  sent  a  message  to  Cochin,  repreaenting  that  they  could  not 
hold  it  much  longer,  ao  QoTemor  Moens  now  determined  to  attempt 
its  relief.  Provisions  and  ammunitions  having  been  packed  in  cask^ 
180  men  embarked  in  the  ship  Hoolwer^  having  some  small  boats 
in  tow,  for  the  purpoae  of  landing  the  men  and  stores.  On  the 
same  afterao<»t,  November  11th,  they  arrived  before  Chetwye,  but 
the  anrf  being  high,  the  wary  Mahomedans  had  the  satisfaction 
of  perottving,  that  they  delayed  landing  until  the  next  day.  A 
choMD  band  of  Sirdar  Khan's  troops  were  told  off,  and  in  the  dead 
of  the  ni^t  |daced  in  ambuscade  close  to  the  bench,  where  the 
l^niUng  ma  moat  likely  to  be  effected,  and  in  silence  awaited 
the  dieembarkBtion  of  their  prey. 

"Hie  joomii^  dawned,  and  the  Dutch  having  examined  the  shore, 
could  see  no  vestige  of  an  enemy,  all  appeared  perfectly  quiet,  and 
Uuy  ctrngratulated  themselves  on  surprising  Ryder's  troops.  The 
landing  commenced,  the  first  boat  npset,  but  the  troops  waded  to 
the  beach  with  thor  loaded  musketB  wet,  luid  their  ammnnition  of 
ceairee  spoilt.  Suddenly  the  amhotcade  rushed  out,  and  finding 
advance  impoesiUe,  tlie  Dutch  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  beach : 
but  tiieir  boots  were  gone,  and  the  terrified  Native  boatmen,  were 
poUing  quickly  away  from  the  scene  of  strife.  Some  of  the  Detach- 
ment were  killed,  and  the  ronainder  obliged  to  surrrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  Europeans  were  disheartened,  and  abandoned  the  attempted 
relief,  whilst  the  Mahomedans  were  greatly  elated,  and  the  furt  of 
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Cbetwye  was  compelled  to  CE^itulate  on  the  13th,  one  couditioD 
beiAg,  that  the  garruon  ehonld  be  permitted  to  retreat  to  Crangtmon, 
a  prDiaiee  which  was  of  oourse  broken.  The  prisoners  were  plunder- 
ed of  eTerythiug,  evm  to  their  vet^  clothes,  and  with  the  VQmen» 
children,  and  slaves,  were  sent  to  Calicut  From  thence  the  Mili- 
taiy  were  despatched  loaded  with  chains  to  Seringapatam,  where 
all  took  service  with  Hyder,  excepting  the  Comnuuidant  of  Chetwye 
and  the  Redd«nt, 

The  wlHil  of  the  island  inclndilig  Chetwye,  Ajrroor  or  Paponetty, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Graaganore,*  (excepting  the  Dutch 
fort,)  all  of  which  were  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  now  succumbed  to 
Hyder's  Qeneral ;  but  be  found  his  further  advance,  impeded  by  tbe 
Travancore  lines.  The  Cochin  Conndt  now  decided  upon  still  fnr- 
ther  strengthening  theCrangauore  fort>  and  on  not  again  lH>eakingiip 
tiieir  troops  into  detachments. 

On  January  9th  1777,  the  answer  to  Hyder's  letter  arrived  Irom 
Batavia,  and  with  it  the  customary  presents,  which  with  an  apolo- 
getic letter  from  the  Qovemor  of  Cochin,  were  forwarded  to  Hyder's 
camp.  On  Febnuu?  25th  Qie  Commandant  and  Keoident  of  tbe 
Chetwye  fort,  arrived  in  Coobin,  from  Seringapatam,  imd  infimned 
Oovemor  Hoens  fWim  Hyder,  that  most  of  the  prisoners,  inclu^ng 
&B  women  and  slaves,  were  set  at  liberty,  (some  soldiers  were  in- 
duced to  remun  in  Hyder's  service,)  and  that  tbey  were  commission- 
ed by  Hyder  to  say,  that  be  was  still  anxious  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  Company,  npon  which  snbject  he  wonld 
diortly  write.  Hyder's  letter  disowned  Sirdar  Khan's  proceedings, 
and  stated  that  he  had  only  despatched  him  into  the  sandy  country, 
to  enquire  after  some  of  the  Samorin's  lands :  that  he  had  no  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  the  Dutch,  and  whilst  retuming  the  [ui- 
Boners,  trusted  all  matters  of  dispute  between  them  would  be  ra^d- 
ly  and  amicably  settled. 

Hyder  All  in  a  secret  correspondence,  became  very  pressing  to 

*  Tbe  Duteh  appear  to  tuvs  been  gBOorally  kind  to  their  allMa,  wUen  fogi- 
tivee ;  thus  in  lUy  1777  the  Rajah  of  Craoimnor*,  was  fpvnted  Rupeaa  60  a 
Hontii:  the  cldiatlVenalunyNair,  Rupee*  30:  aTi<1  from  September  1777  ths 
Prinoe  of  Cartamuu,  Rupees  40  A  Muttth:  the  mow  tu  In  continued,  io  lung 
u  tbej  remained  tiuthf uL 
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cany  into  effect  his  former  propositions,  for  ontmag  into  an  alliacM 
with  the  Dutch.  He  now  reduced  his  requiranents  to  400  Eoio- 
pean  Infiuatry,  and  100  Artillerymen.  Governor  Moens  evaded  this 
application  vithont  declining  it,  and  held  oat  hopes  which  were 
never  carried  into  effect  He  foresaw  that  neutrality  with  the  Eog- 
lifih  and  Tiavancore  must  ceaa^  should  he  join  Hyder.  The  Dutch 
council  also  wished  ta  prevent  the  Travancore  R^ah,  who  was  Iw- 
coming  alarmed  at  Hydor's  increasing  poww,  from  forming  too  inti- 
mate relationship  with  tiie  British,  so  they  tried  to  mduce  him  to 
believe,  that  &om  Hyds  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  is  evident  in  lloeni  memorial,  tiiat  he  plainly  foresaw  the 
oouiae  events  would  take,  and  it  is  no  lees  clear,  that  he  hated  but 
feared  the  British,  and  admired  but  dreaded  the  power  of  Hyder. 
Had  this  ambitious  and  citable  Dutch  Oovemor  of  Cochin,  been  at ' 
Uiis  period  posaeesed  of  sufficient  to»p8  at  his  own  disposal,  un- 
trammelled by  Batavian  orders,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  he 
would  have  joined  the  Mysoresna.  Had  he  done  so,  Travancore 
must  have  fallen,  and  the  Cochin  state  would  have  become  a  desert. 
Then  who  could  have  foretold,  what  coarse  events  on  tlie  Western 
coast  would  have  taken  1  probably  the  result  would  have  been 
far  different,  from  that  wMch  fortunately  for  the  Kitiah  and  the 
Natives,  a  few  years  subsequently,  closed  the  annals  of  anarchy  in 
Malabar. 

Again  Moow  hoped  for  peace,  especially  as  it  was  romoured,  that 
Hyder  bad  enough  to  do  witli  the  Mahiattas :  but  the  BnglJHh  wen 
accused  of  again  rusing  the  question,  respecting  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  over  the  Chetwye  lands,  which  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the 
Samorin.  It  the  meantime  the  Mysore  forces  proceeded  northwards, 
to  quiet  the  NaiiB,  but  previous  to  their  departure,  they  strengthen- 
ed the  fortifications  of  Chetwye.  The  Samorin  now  returned  to  his 
country,  and  in  conjunction  with  some  Moplahs,  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  Hyder's  troops,  but  fmling  to  repossess  himself  of  Calicut, 
he  retired  to  Travancora 

On  January  6th,  1776,  the  Dutch  planned  an  expedition,  to  re- 
cover their  loet  ground.  They  atormed  and  took  the  Cranganore 
Blah's  palace,  which  had  a  garrison  of  300  men,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Faponetty.     The  succeeding  day,  the  Dutch  forces  reached 
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Bellftpottoo,  &Dd  on  the  eremiig  of  the  third  day  arrived  before 
Chetwye.  At  once  the  gons  began  to  play  upon  tlte  fort,  and  con- 
tinaed  all  that  night,  and  thnnighoat  the  next  day.  On  the  third 
d&y,  they  nusncoessfiilly  attempted  to  stonn,  the  attack  was  con- 
tinued aeren  da^,  but  the  enemy  conunendi^  to  assemble  in  force 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  tite  Dutdi  were  oUiged  to  retreat 
to  Cnuiganore,  on  Jannaiy  19tli,  with  the  loss  of  some  guns.  On 
the  morning  of  March  3rd,  the  Myaoreans  attacked  the  Oranganore 
palace,  with  3,000  men  on  foot,  150  horse,  and  4  guns.  After  Iff 
hours'  fighting,  the  Dutch  i^tired  to  the  Cranganore  fort,  with  the 
loss  of  6  men. 

In  March,  the  Dewan  of  Travaucore  came  to  Godiin,  to  have  an 
mterview  with  Oovemor  Uoena,  who  pointed  out  to  him,  the  necea- 
'  nty  of  preventing  Cranganore  from  falling  into  the  handa  of  Hydw^ 
and  ui^d  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Ttsyaneoreans  to  join 
Ae  Dutob,  aa  th^  were  nmnmg  »  risk  of  lo^ng  tbor  couutir,  whilst 
the  Dutch  conid  only  los&  a  littie  strip  of  territory,  which  Mo^ts 
hinted  might  even  be  avoided,  should  he  join  the  Mysoreane. 

About  this  time,  Hyder  irtio  waa  now  most  indignant  with  the 
Dutch,  was  obliged  to  go- to  war  with  the  ^igUah*  and  the  Nawab 
sf  Arcot.  On  his  way,  be  found  time  to- |dnndertfae  Dutoh  store- 
Bouse  at  Porto  Novo,  and  make  a  priaonw  of  the  Besidenl 

Now,  Moens  commenced  cautiously  opening  his  favourite  echamsr 
and  wrote  to-  Hyder  respecting  an  odensive  and  defennve  alliance 
with  iiim.  But  Hyder  refused  to  listen  to  his  overtures,  and  gave- 
Him  to  understand,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure,  he  would  turn 
Bis  arms  against  the  Dutch,  finding  sndt  to  be  the  case,  the  Oo- 
ahin  Council  Lad  only  to  await  the  bursting  of  the  threatoied  storm, 
and  in  the  meantime  Uiey  assisted  the  Itevancore  B^ah,  by  occa- 
sionally sending  competent  persons,  to  examine  the  Travaucore  line*. 

Uoens,  when  handing  over  charge  to  Van  Angelbeck  in  1781,  enu- 
merated nine  islands  (including  Vendoorty,)  as  well  as  69  gardens 
and  pieces  of  land,  which  were  then  the  property  of  the  Dutch. 
He  observed  that  they  had  42,089  fruit-bearing  cocoannt,  and  other 
bees:  4,607^  parrahs  of  fields,  and  19,716  salt  pans.  He  advised 
attempting  to  esidiange  the  outlying  farms,  and  thus  consolidating 
•  Hj<l«r  engnged  Lolly  to  au ut  hinl  with'soms  FTrucb  tioop*  inlf^S. 
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tfa«r  territory,  but  auggeatod,  that  it  waa  unlikaly  the  n^hbonring 
S^^u  would  agree.  The  next  best  plan  ha  cousidered  to  be,  to  sell 
-all  that  they  conld,  as  Um^  were  a  oonstant  souroe  of  qitamla,  espe- 
eislly  thcwe  places  situated  in  TraTancore.  Hyder  had  it  appears, 
offered  to  porchaee  Orangmnore,— -it  is  not  mentioned  when, — but 
pnbably  ftom  the  OommiBsionera  in  1766. 

On  December  30th,  1793,  Van  Angelbeck  retired,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tnnate  that  his  snccesBor,  to  whom  he  addresses  hia  Memorial,  had 
been  26  years  on  the  coaat.  He  oonseqnently  assumea,  that  he  is 
ftcqnainted  with  the  various  transactions  of  the  last  thirteen  years: 
4Uid  this  renders  his  remarks  upon  nuiny  of  the  stirring  eveuta  which 
occurred  during  this  time  veiy  brief,  whilst  some  of  them  he  does 
not  even  allude  to.  It  appears  that  during  his  tenure  ol  office,  th* 
island  of  Vendoorty  became  the  }Ht>perty  of  the  Bajah  of  Cochin, 
and  otJier  bits  of  land  wen  likewise  disposed  of  either  to  him, 
«r  to  the  Travancore  B^ah.  He  observes  that  the  island  of  Vypeen, 
with  the  exception  of,  its  northern  portion  termed  Palliport,  and  tha 
town  of  Vypeen  at  its  Boutbem  extremity,  at  this  period  (1793) 
owned  the  Cochin  Bajah  as  its  lawful  Sovereign,  but  the  Faliat 
Achen  still  held  sereral  villages,  ss  the  Rajah's  vassal. 

In  1783,  the  Bajah  of  Chetwye,  was  peaceably  re-instated  in  his 
4lominions  by  the  Dntch,  when  they  retook  the  place  from  Tippoo's 
forces :  but  in  the  following  year,  oiden  arrived  from  Batavia,  to 
ntara  this  territory  to  'Hppoo,  Hyder  having  died  in  December  1 782. 
It  ^tpears  that  in  November  1764,  the  Dutch  and  the  Myeoreuu 
were  on  friendly  terms,  as  there  is  a  latter  from  Arazada  Bec^  Khan, 
Oovemor  oi  Calient,  dated  November  18th,  in  which  he  infonns  tha 
'Qovemor  of  Cochin,  that  he  is  despatching  some  articles  down  Che 
«oaat  in  a  Dhcntey,  and  requests  that  the  Dntch  utIX  direct  the 
boatmen  to  return  aa  soon  as  possible. 

In  1785,  the  power  of  the  Bajah  of  Cochin  having  increased,  and 
»S  he  was  irritated  against  the  Latin  Converte,  who  had  possessed 
pecnliar  privil^es,  a  new  agreeraent  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch 
dovemment  of  Cochin,  to  the  effect,  that  these  Christians  were 
henceforth  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Btyah,  which  was  to  be  collected  by 
tiieir  own  head  man,  but  should  he  refuse  to  realize  it,  the  Dntch 
Oovemment  were  to  do  so.     But  the  Dutch  were  «tiD  to  ezerdsa 
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Joriadiction  over  them,  in  Civil  and  Giiminal  matters.  The  Bo- 
jah,  however,  did  not  long  agree  to  these  terms,  many  of  the 
people  vere  dispossessed,  and  even  turned  ont  of  his  d<Muinions. 
Sometimes  to  save  appearances,  he  allowed  them  a  trifle  for  their 
land,  but  they  suffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The  Dutch  at 
this  time,  clumed  jurisdiction  over  36,000  Christians,  but  th^ 
could  not  protect  them :  expostulations  were  futile,  and  force  tiiay 
were  unable  to  employ. 

In  1787,  the  Cochin  Council  were  again  alarmed,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Mysore  army.  For  Tippoo  marched  to  Calicut,  to  "improve 
"the  morals,  and  reolin  the  revenue."  Re  issued  a  Proclamation, 
statdng  that  the  poor  Malabats,  were  more  shomeleBa  in  theii  im- 
morality, than  the  beasts  of  the  fidd,  and  that  nnleea  they  forsook 
their  sinful  practioe^  and  lived  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  wonld 
in  accordance  with  his  repeated  vows,  honour  tiiem  with  Islam. 

Matters  sow  appeared  ominons  for  South  Malabar.  On  April 
16th,  the  Danish  Commerml  Agent  arrived  from  Calicut,  and  re- 
ported that  Tippoo  at  the  head  oi  a  large  army,  hod  arrived  at  that 
place,  and  destroyed  the  Danish  factory.  In  May  (1768)  it  was  ru- 
moured, that  1,000  Infantry,  and  30  Cavalry,  were  leaving  en  route 
for  Cnmganore :  Tippoo  remuning,  to  complete  the  demolition  of  the 
Calicut  fiMt,  and  en«t  another  at  Wapoor.  The  Trayancore  I^jah 
writing  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  stated  that  the  Cochin  Styah 
bad  met  lippoo  at  Palghaut,  on  the  26th.  These  two  Rajahs  held 
a  etfnferenoe  on  June  1th,  at  Anna-nada,  north  east  <A  Crangonore, 
the  Cochin  King  hod  been  directed,  to  introduce  two  of  Hyder'a  Va- 
keds,  to  the  B(^ah  of  Tiavancore,  and  they  were  expected  with 
Bome  presents  on  the  1 1th,*  some  correspondence  occurred  between 
Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Dutch,  with  reference  to  Ryder's  old  wish, 
of  entering  into  an  offensive  and  defsusive  alliance  with  them :  bat 

*  To  Kive  an  id«a  of  the  praents  whidi  wtre  ezdiugBd,  between  ths  Dutdi 
QoTanur,  ind  Oie  Bajah  of  TnTauoors,  the  loUowing  ii  loMrted.  Vui  Aogel- 
beii  wrote  ba  thg  Bajih,  Septmnber  30th,  I79fi,  (taling  that  ha  ii  tnamiiUing 
the  tollowiiig  thiu^  whiohha  trurts  BU  EighneaH  will  u»ept  u  aproof  of  the 
CoTDpMif'i  frieodsbip.  Two  fluke  of  Ciniumoiioil:  two  fludu  of  Clove  oil :  ooa 
caae  of  Cloree:  one  piece  of  red  VelTet;  four  pieces  of  Satiii:  (me  Carboy  of 
roiBwstw:  two  rsuni  of  gQt  edged  paper;  one  pound  of  red  sealing  wai ; 
and  four  bondln  of  quilU 
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many  of  the  Mters  appeu  to  be  misaing.  There  is  one  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1768,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Tippoo's  Sepoys  irill  ahor% 
be  at  Cranganoie,  to  asaiBt  the  Dutch  against  Travancore,  and 
the  writer  who  is  at  Calient,  ends  by  saying,  "  time  will  show,  if  he 
"  (Tippoo  Sultan,)  really  wishes  to  assist  us,  or  is  merely  serring 
"  bis  own  interests." 

In  1789,  nppoo  is  said  to  have  reqnested  the  Cochin  Bigah,  to 
beat  wiUi  the  Dotch  on  his  account,  for  the  purchase  of  ihe  fort  of 
Cochin,  as  he  ondofitood  they  had  expressed  a  wish  to  sell  it,  toge- 
ther with  Cnnganore^  and  Ayacotta :  but  negotiations  did  not  ter- 
minate as  'nppoo  desired.  The  British  encamped  three  Corps  in  the 
rear  of  tJie  Traraacoie  lines,  and  declared  that  uiy  attack  upon 
than,  would  be  oonsidered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
at  the  same  time,  Ur.  Hollond,  the  Qovemor  of  Madras,  intimated 
to  the  Bqah  of  Travsjicrav,  that  if  he  were  the  aggresaiTe  party,  the 
British  would  affi>rd  him  no  aflsistance. 

The  Dutch  now  consulted  with  the  TiaTancore  authorities,  on  the 
best  means  of  either  kee|nng  the  Mysore  aimy  at  bay,  or  of  involving 
the  British  in  the  coming  stnig^e:  so  a  sale,  which  had  been  talked 
abont  for  the  previous  two  years,  was  at  once  carried  into  dfoct,  and 
in  August,  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta  became  Travancore  property.  At 
first  the  sale  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Qovemment  of  Madras,  as 
well  as  by  Lord  Oomwallis  the  Qovemor-General,  as  it  was  believed 
these  jdaces  were  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  but  it  was  proved,  that  the  lands  had  been  taken  by  tiie 
Dutch  from  the  Fortagueee,  and  had  consequently  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Europeans  nearly  3  centuries,  during  which  period  neither 
rent  nor  tax  had  been  levied  on  them  by  any  native  power. 

In  October,  Tippoo's  army  was  encamped  near  Paulghaut,  in  De- 
cember the  Travancore  lines  were  attacked  as  has  been  described, 
(p.  53.)  and  immediately  subsequently  Crauganore  also  feU,  it  having 
been  evacuated  on  iha  previous  nighL  Tippoo's  Qeneial,  Lally  com- 
pleted its  demoUtion,  which  the  En^isli  pioneers  had  conuuenced, 
previous  to  evacuating  it  The  next  year  Tippoo's  troops  were  again 
driven  away,  but  whilst  in  the  Crauganore  territory,  they  committed 
terrible  devastations. 

The  Dutch  had  now  discovered  the  insecnrity  of  alliances  with  the 
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iSyaoKKOi,  they  had  seed  the  Portuguese  spumed,  and  thai  territoi; 
annexed  by  Hyder,  aa  the  only  thanlu  given  them  for  their  aasistanoe 
in  1762.  They  had  perceived  the  French  insulted,  becauae  their 
troopa  were  not  more  in  numbers :  and  they  had  penonally  been 
received  with  superdlioua  arrogance,  when  they  really  attempted  to 
join  with  Hyder  andTippoo.  True,  their  own  deeds  will  not  bear 
much  scrutiny,  but  they  were  a  Mercantile  body,  whoae  objects  were 
peaceful  trade,  not  devastating  wars,  they  consequently  invariably 
joined  the  strongest  party,  or  whichever  tiiey  believed  would  best 
forward  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  When  war  with  Tippoo  was 
imminent,  they  had  just  had  a  misunderstanding  with  that  Prince, 
whilst  the  rising  power  of  the  British  was  evident  to  the  most  snper- 
fidal  observer.*  They  offered  the  Bengal  Government  to  join  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  English,  an  offer  politely,  but  decidedly  declin- 
ed. T^ey  then  furnished  Travancore  with  artillery  men  and  cannoni 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  lines. 

Van  Angelbeck  in  his  Uemoiial,  enters  slightiy  into  the  British 
contiact  of  1790  with  the  R^^  of  Cochin,  when  ^e  former  placed 
the  latter  in  sovereignty  of  certain  lands,  external  to  the  TVavancore 
lines,  of  which  the  Mysoteans  had  previously  dispossessed  him.  He 
observes,  that  when  those  transactions  were  nearly  completed,  the  Gk)- 
vernment  of  Madras,  gave  the  Cochin  Council  notice  respecting  them, 
in  R  letter  dat«d  June  1st,  1790,  and  requested  to  know  what  engage. 
aeata  existed,  between  the  B«yah  and  the  Dutch,  as  they  hoped  to 
avoid  doing  aajrthing,  wtuch  might  subsequently  interfere,  with  tha 
good  understanding  that  existed  between  the  two  Companies.  Mr. 
QeorgeFowneyhad  been  directedtoaacertatnUie8eparticiilw8,and  the 
Madras  Qoverament,  trusted  that  the  Cochin  Council  would  assist  him. 

Van  Angelbeck  states,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  advisably  to  let 
Mr.  Powney  know  what  their  engagements  with  the  Cochin  Bty*ah 
really  were,  but  the  following  article  was  inserted  in  the  treair, 
whio^  he,  {Mr.  Powney,)  signed  with  the  Cochin  Bt^ah. 

*  April  26th,  1 790,  CdoDel  James  HaiUey,  arrived  in  Cochin,  aa  CommiBmoDer, 
Irom  the  BritiBh  to  tiie  Dutch,  he  remained  untj]  September  1st,  when  be  left 
to  the  Beagls,  a  12  gun  veswd.  Dutch  CommiatnonerB  CsUsriui,  and  Everadyok 
left  Coohln,  u  Agenta  to  the  Bajah  of  Travuioor^  on  August  I3th  tnd  ratom- 

■        ~  "  « *th. 
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"  "BuA  owing  to  a  treaty  which  eziats  between  the  Dntch  Com- 
'paoy,  Hid  Roma  Wurmah  Raj&h  of  Cochin,  the  Governor  in 
"  Oonncal  ot  Hadnw,  not  wishing  to  enter  into  any  engagements, 
"^lidi  might  be  detrimental  to  eristang  anangementa,  between 
"diose  parties.  It  it  raoived,  that  Rama  Wurmah  shall  become 
"  tnbatuy  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  only  in  respect  to 
**  snch  districts  or  places,  as  are*  above  ennmerated,  and  are  at  pre- 
"  aeot  in  the  posaestdon  of  Tippoo  Svdton,  and  with  which  the  I>utch 
"  East  India  Company  have  no  concern.  For  those  lands,  the  said 
"  It^ah  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  KngUab  East  India  Company." 

Van  Angetbeck,  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  jealous  as  his  pre- 
deceaaor,  of  English  interference,  and  warns  his  snccesaor,  to  be 
careful  not  to  permit  them  to  intermeddle  in  the  aSaire  of  the 
Ckxdiin  Bajah's  lands,  which  remained  under  Dntch  protection,  "for," 
be  contianed,  "  if  they  ore  allowed  to  insert  their  little  finger  in  th« 
"  a&irs  of  these  regions,  they  will  not  rest  until  they  have  managed 
"  to  thrust  in  the  whde  arm." 

Many  instances  he  says  he  could  adduce,  of  the  British  having 
interfered,  the  moat  glaring  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Duncan  the 
English  Commissionei,  requested  to  see  tiie  original  agreement,  made 
between  Mr.  Powney  and  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  land 
beyond  the  Travaocore  lines,  as  well  as  that  which  was  entered  into  t 
between  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Oochin  I^jah.  The  Rajah  replied,  he 
had  no  ol^ection  to  produce  them,  but  the  Dntch  Governor's 
consent  must  be  first  obtained.  1^  next  morning,  a  box  was 
thought  locked  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  he  was  infonned,  that  in  it 
wwe  the  treaties,  and  that  Van  Angdbeck  held  the  key  of  the  box. 
Hr.  Duncan  was  much  vexed  at  this  proceeding,  but  passed  it  off 
by  sarcastically  remarking,  "Well,  Sir,  the  R^ah  places  much 
«  confidence  in  yonr  great  kindness,  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  he  in 
"  this  instance  misuses  it,  by  forcing  upw  you  the  trouble  of 
"  unlocking  a  box." 

In  August  17&2,  Qovemor  Van  Angelbeck  api^ied  to  Colonel 
Hartley  at  Chetwye  for  assistance,  who  informed  him  that  he  would 
comply  with  his  request  as  early  as  possible,  but  the  expenses  of 
Uie  troops  must  be  borne  by  the  Dutch.  Van  Angelbeck  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  only  required  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  and 
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anotlier  of  Bepoya,  stationed  near  G^wiganore  to  cover  the  Coast : 
and  although  it  was  true  their  immediate  presence  would  be  for  the 
protection  of  Cochin,  still  this  would  tend  towards  the  security  of 
the  English  possessions,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable  that  each 
Company  should  bear  its  own  expenses.  Colonel  Hartley  again 
wrote  to  say  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  in  accordance  to  the 
Dutch  requisition,  and  therefore  if  they  remained,  they  must  bear 
the  whole  of  the  expenses :  to  this  no  answer  was  returned. 
Van  Angelbeck  observes  to  his  successor,  that  Colonel  Hartley  was 
unable  to  decide  any  such  question,  and  should  the  Bombay  QoTem- 
ment  demand  the  expenses,  he  advised  him  to  employ  the  same  line 
of  argument,  and  if  unsaccessful,  to  gain  time  by  stating  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  both  him  (Van  Angelbeck)  and  Batavia. 

Van  Angelbeck  observes,  that  ^e  greatest  causes  of  dissension 
they  have  experienced,  with  the  Rtyah  of  Cochin,  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  the  Christians,  more  espedally  respecting  the  inland  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Syrians  or  St.  Thomas's  Christians,  whom  he  says 
are  termed  Moptahs,  were  not  under  their  protection,  but  the  Moon- 
doocars  or  Roman  Catholics,  including  the  Latin  Converts,  were  so. 

The  Boman  Cathglics  he  observes,  had  baptized  vast  numbers  of 
Heathen  vagabonds,  who  had  consented  to  this  coarse  to  escape  the 
puniahments  which  their  crimes  deserved,  consequently  there  was 
much  justice  in  the  Rajah's  complunts.  The  extent  to  which  each 
Governor  could  interfere  depended  vety  much  upon  his  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  B^ah.  A  fertile  source  of  complaint  was  killing 
cows,  which  the  Native  Government  frequently  protested  against 
This  Von  Angelbeck  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  check,  but  ob- 
serves, every  nation  and  religion,  must  be  governed  by  their  own 
coatoms  and  laws.  In  disputes  with  the  Rtgah,  he  advised  Vaa 
Spall  to  give  him  immediate  redress,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording 
jnstlce,  and  without  delay  to  comply  with  his  demands  whenever 
they  were  reasonable:  and  that  nothing  should  be  demanded  from 
him,  unless  a  sufficient  Military  force  were  at  hand  to  back  all  just 
requests. 

Van  Angelbeck  draws  especial  attention,  to  the  annexing  policy  of 
the  Rigah  of  Travancore,  whom  he  observes,  without  doubt  was  tiy- 
ing  to  filch  away  their  possessions  in  Quiloa     The  following  is  a 
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SUiumaiy  of  his  obaervittions.  The  Bajah  and  his  MiuUlers,  were 
coDtinaally  oppressing  the  inland  Christians,  wlio  were  under  tlielr 
protection,  and  some  who  had  takeu  refuge  in  Qiulon  were  even  not 
«\fe.  The  inhabitants  of  Quilon  h[vl  been  from  1G63,  the  Company's 
subjects,  and  were  governed  without  the  leaat  interference  of  the  Rajah 
of  Trarancoro,  whoso  aulijects  they  had  neTer  been,  aa  after  the  Ra- 
jah of  Quilon  died,  they  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Sig^tty,  or 
Chief  of  Cum-QuUon. 

At  first  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  chiimed  from  the  fUhermcn, 
10  chuckrams,  (a  small  coin  28^  to  a  rupee,)  and  3  fish  annually, 
not  because  they  were  subjects  of  the  Sigmitty,  but  because  they  ex- 
tended dieir  fishing  excursions  opposite  his  territory.  Whilst  any 
of  them  who  were  married  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcli  at  Moon- 
dadtfo,  situated  in  the  Travancore  limits,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  chuckrams. 

After  Travancore  annexed  the  CuUi-Quiion  territory,  the  fialier- 
men  paid  30  chucfarama  annually  for  every  large  net,  and  15  for  eaclU 
small  one,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ao-called  poll-tax.  Dutch 
officials  collected  it,  whilst  the  Travancore  officials  had  to  apply  to 
them  for  the  amounts.  By  degrees  the  Travancore  revenue  of&cers 
commenced  interfering  within  the  limits  of  Dutcli  Qnilon,  and  tho 
Commnadant  there,  Kovier,  wan  of  that  lazy  temperament,  that  ho 
took  no  notice,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  became  partially  governed 
by  Travancore  people. 

Subsequently  much  trouble  was  occasioned  in  wresting  Quilon  from 
Travancore,  biit  it  was  finally  settled  in  1788.  A  conference  waa 
held  in  October  of  that  year,  at  Jlavillicurrny,  when  the  Bajnh  ob- 
served, many  of  his  subjects  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Quilon, 
and  were  he  to  give  tiem  up,  he  should  be  a  pecuniary  loser  :  it  wan 
promised,  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  it  waa  agreed  : 

Igt. That  the  remaining  inhabitants,  shall  submit  to  no  incr»we 

of  the  obligations  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject. 

2nd.— That  the  taxes  will  be  collected  by  Dutch  officials,  who  shall 
pay  the  amount  into  the  Eajah'a  treasury. 

3rd.— That  the  Rajah's  officials  shall  interfere  uo  more,  in  the  at- 
fuirs  of  Dutch  Quilon. 

The  limits  of  the  Dutch  town  still  cxl^t,  and  it  is  natural  to  aek- 
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how,  and  when,  did  Trarancort  obtain  Qttilon  t  CerUinly  they  are 
now  in  poBceamon  of  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  divei^  a  little  from  Datch,  to  present 
histor;.  A  person  uf  liigh  rank  in  the  Traruicore  State,  lat^  sng- 
geeted  that  the  British  Ooverament  shoold  make  over  to  Trarancore, 
Tangicharry  dose  to  Quilou,  and  Anjengo  a  few  miles  to  its  soath. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  proposed  for  tlie  pec^le's  benefit,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling. 

It  might  be  good  policy  to  follow  Motns'  advice,  and  consoli- 
date scattered  possessions,  were  the  British  in  the  same  ^lationship 
to  TiBvaucor«  as  were  the  Dntcb,  but  isolated  spots  along  the  coast 
may  again  be  some  day  required.  Trarancore  caa  have  no  claim 
upon  Tangicherry,  first  Portuguese,  subaequeutly  Dutch,  and  now 
British,  it  was  in  European  hands  before  Travnncwe  fM'ces  ever 
crossed  the  Quilon  river,  or  annexed  the  territories  of  Quilon  and 
Culli-Quilon.  In  1809,  Tangicherry  was  useful  to  the  British, 
hn^  troops  were  landed  during  the  Nair  riots,  not  to  be  met  by  s 
hostile,  but  by  a  sernceable,  willing,  and  Christian  Briti^  popula- 
tion. 

Van  Angelbeck  concluded  hia  memorial,  by  adverting  to  the  nu- 
merical strength,  mid  duties  of  the  soldiery  to  be  maintained  in 
Codiin.  He  remarked  upon  the  resolutions  in  February  and  Sep- 
tember 1793,  to  reduce  tiie  Garrison  to  600  men,  whicii  he  considered 
impolitic,  as  the  Frencli  might  interfere,  nevertheless,  if  such  a  course 
should  be  directed  by  the  Supreme  Government,  he  advised  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  kept  up,  viz.,  550  Infantry,  50  Artillerymen ;  the  former 
to  consist  of  2  Gompames  of  European:),  1  Company  of  flast  Indians, 
aaA  1  Company  <if  Sepoya,  and  the  Artillery  to  be  fwmed  of  30 
Europeans,  and  20  Natives.  He  concluded  by  dividing  them  into 
the  proportion  of  ofHcers  and  men  he  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Com- 
pany, aud  in  this  detail  demonstrated,  that  every  soldier  would  have 
8  hours  sentry  duty  duily,  wliich  he  pithily  remarked  "  was  as  much 
"  work  as  he  aupposeil  could  Ije  obtained  out  of  them."  His  arrange- 
ment left  63  Europeans,  14  East  Indians,  and  14  Sepoys  for  the 
sick  report,  absence,  and  irregular  duties. 

Owing  to  Governor  Van  Spall  having  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war 
by  the  British,  he  left  no  memorial  of  his  rule,  for  the  use  of  his 
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suceeasora.  During  the  period  of  hia  tenure  of  office,  but  few 
adrring  erents  occarred  ia  Cochiii,  still  evidently  a  great  struggle, 
not  only  on  the  Malabar  Coaat,  but  also  in  Europe,  was  impending 
over  the  Dutch. 

On  January  8th,  1795,  the  French  Republican  Army  crossed  the 
Waal  in  force,  Utd  the  Stadtholder  fled  to  England.  It  is  needless 
to  detail  ihe  well  known  events  of  European  history,  the  Repub- 
Ucaoa  wero  recetred  as  deliTerets,  and  Jacobinism  spread  :  wbitat  to 
crown  the  Dutch  disasters,  their  fleet  in  the  Texel,  was  captured  by 
a  body  of  French  Cavalry  ! 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  England,  from  whence  on  liIarcL  Sid, 
1795,  directions  were  transmitted  from  the  India  House,  to  seize 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Frendi,  aa  well  as  to  retain  them  for  their 
legitimate  Sovereign.  The  following  proclamation  was  enclosed, 
signed  by  the  Stadtholder,  at  Kew,  February  7th,  of  the  same  year  : 
and  addressed  to  all  Qovcmors,  and  Commandants  of  stations, — "We 
"  have  thooj^t  it  necessary  to  write  to  you,  that  Ma  Kitaonic  Ma- 
"  jesty's  troops  shall  be  admitted,  and  take  poasessioa  of  the  forta 
"  in  our  Colonies,  and  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  troops, 
"  of  a  kingdom  in  frieniMip,  and  alliance,  with  tbeir  Eigii  Mightl- 
"  nessw,  in  case  the  Colonies  should  be  summoned  by  the  French.'^ 

A  short  time  preTionely  to  this,  private  iuformatioo  had  been 
recdved,  that  Mr.  Van  Spall,  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  was  laying 
in  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  a  siege,  which  hv 
anticipated  from  the  British,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Cochin 
I^jah,  for  assistance^  The  Engliih  Communtmert,  wrote  to  the 
Rajah,  stating  that  they  had  received  this  intelligence,  and  warned 
bim  to  give  the  Dutch  no  assistance,  but  on  the  contrary  to  impede 
them  in  every  way  In  hia  power.  This  course  he  futhfully  pro- 
mised to  pursue,  as  being  tributary  to  the  British. 

On  July  23rd,  Uajor  Petrie  marcbed  from  Calicut  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Dutob  settlement^  in  command  of  the  two  flank  Companies, 
of  H.  M.  77th  Begiment,  and  a  battalion  of  Native  Infantry. 
He  was  ordered  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  peaceable  entrance,  in  wbich 
case,  the  Gkivemor  and  Council,  were  not  to  be  molested,  and  M 
private  property,  and  the  rights  of  indiYiduals  were  to  be  left  un- 
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altered,  the  British  troopa  merely  remaining  to  deter  the  French 
from  landing.  But,  in  eait  admwion  were  refused,  Major  Petrie 
WM  directed  to  watch  the  place,  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  siege 
train,  when  he  was  to  Btorm  the  town,  giving  no  prize  money,  but 
B^ong  the  atores  for  Government  use.  Negotiations  proved  nseleas, 
BS  the  Governor  refused  to  admit  the  British  troops. 

Mr.  Slevmt,  the  Senior  Civilian  on  the  Coast,  thought  that  possi- 
bly some  misconception  might  have  arisen,  between  Major  Petrie, 
and  Governor  Van  Spall :  and  therefore  went  personally  to  Cochin, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Major  Petrie,  held  a  conference  with  tha 
Governor,  on  the  night  of  Setember  Cth.  The  hitter,  at  once  agreed 
to  deliver  up  the  fort  peaceably,  but  stipulated,  that  he  must  first 
obtiun  the  concurrence  of  his  Council  On  the  following  day,  he  is  . 
said  to  have  prevaricated,  and  consequently  negotiations  were  sus- 
pended. This  did  not  materially  delay  the  final  downfall  of  the 
place,  as  on  September  10th,  a  reinforcement  left  Tellicheny,  to  join 
Major  Petrie,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  the  77th  Regiment,  tlie 
Bth  N.  I.,  1  Company  of  Artillery  with  6  six  pounder  field-pieces,  G 
eighteen  pounder  battering  cannon,  6  twelve  pounder  iron  guns,  two 
*  8  inch  mortars,  with  tumbrils,  provisions,  itc  The  whole  of  this 
was  safely  landed,  about  one  mile  to  the  South  of  Cochin. 

On  the  night  of  October  19th,  finding  negotiations  useless,  a  shell 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  eight  inch  mortars,  which  alighted  upon 
the  Commandant's  house.*  It  now  became  apparent,  that  force 
would  be  employed,  and  the  Governor  well  aware,  that  Cochin  waa 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  an  attack,  re-opened  negotiations.  But 
M^or  Petrie,  feeling  that  the  time  for  treating  the  Dutch  Garrison 
as  allies  waa  passed,  now  viewed  them  as  enemies ;  and  aware  of 
his  strength,  accepted  Mr.  Van  Spall's  propositions,  after  first  modi- 
fying them,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Preliminary  Articles, 
which  are  taken  from  the  original  documents. 

Proportions  in  Dvieh.  Antmen  in  French. 

The    Governor   in    Council    of       The  Garrison  of  Cochin  willbe 

Cochin,  proi>OBes  to  Major  Petrie,    prisoners,  and  the  Fort  given  over 

•  The  MiliUry  report  respecting  the  capture  of  Cochin  u  at  preaent  not  to 
Rediscovered.  itffilt,ialiU  "  Hirtory  of  Britisli  India,"  etateBitww  taken  af- 
ter '"ft  grmt  re»i»tiiocc,"  See  Vol.  VI-  page 'OP. 
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of  the  77th  Regiment,  aud  Ooni-  to  Iiia  great  Britannic  Majesty, 
maiiding  tlie  Dct;ic!iinetttH,  of  the  to-morronr  noon,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
King's,  and  East  India  Coinpany'M  at  whioh  time,  the  Bay-gato,  and 
troops,  tu  surrender  thia  place,  oti  the  New-gate,  ahall  he  dehvered 
the  20th  of  this  month,  and  le-  over  to  such  detocliineiits,  as  Major 
qiieats  at  the  same  time,  tliat  all  Petrie  will  oi'der  to  tate  possessioa 
liustilitics  may  cease.  of  them. 

Article  1st.  Article  Ist. 

The  Officers  of  the  Oorrison,  and        The  Oarrisan  will  march  out  as 
the  Military,  that  have  defended    requested,  andlaydon'n theirarms 
Cochin,  wUl  with  bU  the  honoui's     on  the  Eaplanade,  when  they  must 
of  war,  inarch  out  from  the  Bay-     return  back,  as  prisouers  of  war. 
gate,t^ther  with  theirarms,  U^- 
g^e,    flying    colours,    Iwatiug   of 
drunis,   and   lighted   matches,   as 
also  two  cannon,  with  their  a))- 
•    porteuitnces. 

Article  2nd.  Article  2sd. 

All  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  which        Cannot  be  granted;  about  the 
BPC  of  the  Garrison  of  Cochio,  will     Garrison,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  na 
with  as  littip  delay  as  possible,  be    the  ComuiaDder-in-Chief  may  deem 
transported eithertoBatavia,orCey-    proper, 
loii,  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Oovenuueut,  in  English  vessels. 

Akticle  3rd.  Article  3hd.  * 

The  said  Officers,  and  Soldiers,        Allowed,  excepting  with  respect 
willtakcwiththemalltheireffects,     totlave4,B,  name  unkuown  in  the 
without  their  buing  liable  tu  any    British  dominions, 
search.   Tlieirser^-anta, and  slaves: 
whilst  those  tl)at  are  married,  will 
likewise  be  at  liberty,  to  take  their 
families  with  them. 

Article  4th.  Article  4th. 

The  Governor,  the  Members  of  All  private  property  will  be 
Comicil,  and  aH  the  servants  of  sacred. 
Police,  and  Ti'ade,  Churchmen, 
Military  and  Naval,  and  other 
servants,  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch 
Company,  as  aiso  all'the  Inhabi- 
taDta  of  Cochin,  either  Europeans, 
or  Natives,  will  be  at  liberty  to 
hold  their  persons,  and  projierty, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  mer- 
chandize and  other  effects,  without 
being  therein  molested,  or  obstruct- 
ed, on  any  account  whatsoever. 
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AsTicLE  6th.  Article  5th. 

Among  the    foregoing,  is  also        A  reasonable  time  will  be  allow- 
uiiderstood,  regarding  the  liberty    ed  him,  tosettlehis  affairs,  but  he 
uf   the   Factor,  aud   Resident    of    must  be  considered  aa  a  prisoner 
Porca,  J.  A.  Scheite,  who  is  now    of  war. 
employed    here,  in  keeping    the 
CoQipanj's  mercantile  books,  aud 
he  miut  be  allowed  to  return  to 
hia  station,  to  resume  his  office. 

Abticlb  6th.  Ahticle  6th, 

The  Governor,  the  Uembers  of  This  is  replied  to,  in  the  2nd 
CouDcil,  and  all  the  servants  of  Article. 
Police,  and  trade,  the  Churchmen, 
and  further  servants  in  pay,  will 
be  at  libertv  to  take  their  families, 
male,  aud  female,  slaves,  aud  also 
their  possessions,  either  to  Batv 
via,  or  Columbo,  and  they  will  ba 
granted  thereto,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Government,  the  neces- 
sary ships,  and  transports. 

Abticle  7th.  Abticlb  Ttb. 

The  funds  belonging  to  the  Or-        The  funds  mentioned  in  this  ar- 

.  pban  College,  and  the  Poor  House,  tide,  will  belong  to  his  great  Bri- 

will  not  be  confiscated,  or  seized  tannic  Majesty,  in  so  far  that  he 

inion,  they  being  money  of  Or-  will  appoint  persons  orer  them, 

pnans  and  the  poor.  for  their  management. 
Abticui  Sth.  Abticle  8ih. 

All  Officers,  and  servants.  Civil        Allthe  Inhabitants,  who  are  will- 

and  Political,  of  the  Company,  who  ing  to  remain,  and  to  take  the  oath 

may  wish  to  remain  at  tbis  place,  of  allegiance  to  his  great  Britan- 

asprivateindividuals,shallbegrant-  nic  Alajcsty,  will  in  every  respect, 

ed  the  protsctionof  the  British  flag,  be  treated  as  British  aubjeota. 

AfiTicLK  »TH.  Abticle^  9th. 

All  mercantile  articles,  ammu-        Everything  mentioned  in  this 
nitioDS,  artillerv,  goods,  arms,  pro-     article,  will  be  faithfully  delivered 
visions,  and  other  articles,  which     over  to  such  peraouu,  as  M^jor  P»- 
beloug  to  the  Company,  and  are     trie  will  appoint  hereafter,  to  dia- 
found  at  thia  place,  will  faithfully    pose  thereabout,  agreeably  to  the 
be  made  over,  according  to  a  epe-    direction  of  hw  great  Britannic 
ciSo  statement,  to  the  Conunissa-    Majesty. 
ries  that  will  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  specified  list, 
will  in  duplicate,  be  duly  delivered 
to  Uajor  Petrie. 
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Abticls  10th.  Articlb  10th. 

The  fortifications,  the  Govern-        Regarding  the  Fort  of  Cochin, 

tueut  Uouae,   all  ^logBEuies,   oiid  and  ul  other  public  buildings,  they 

other  public  buildings,  belonging  will  be  diapoeed  of,  as  the   Ooni- 

to  the   Company,  wiU  be  kept  as  mander-jn-Chief,  or  the  Commaiid- 

they  are  at  present,  and  not  be  ing  Officer,  will  think  proper  at 

demoliahed.  the  time. 

Abticlk  11th.  Article  11th. 

The  free  exercise  of  the  reform-        Allowed, 
ed  religion,  as  usual  in  the  Dutch 
Chun:h,  where   Divine  Service  is 
performed,  will  be  permitted. 

Ahticlb  12th,  AancLB  latH. 

The  Convent  at  Verapoly,  and        The  Britiab  Qovei-nment,  every 
'    all  other  Runush  Churches,  as  also    where,  protects  rehgioua  exercises. 
the  Heathen  Temples,  will  receive 
the  protection,  that    they    have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  under  the  Dutch 
Company. 

Article  13th.  •  Article  13th. 

TopaBes,  , 
Inland  Christians,  as  also  the  articles. 
Banians,  Silversmiths,  Painters, 
Washora,  and  Shoe  n^ers,  who 
are  subjects,  and  vassals  of  the 
Dutch  Company,  will  retain  their 
property,  and  also  all  privileges, 
and  protections,  which  they  always 
had  enjoyed,  of  the  said  Company. 

Article  14th.  Article  14th. 

All  Documents,  Charters,  Reso-  All  Public  Documents,  and  Fa- 

lutions,  and  otherpapera,  belonging  pers,    must  be  delivered  over  to 

to  this  Government,  will  without  persons,  Bp[)ointedtoreceiyetlieni, 

any  search  being  made  of  them,  but  Mr.  Van  Spall  will  have  au- 

be  delivered  over  to  the  Governor,  thentioated    vouchers,    of    those 

Hr.  Van  Spall,  iu  order  to  be  car-  which    may  in   any  way   concern 

ried  with  him,  wherever  he  may  himself,  during  hui  management 

be  removed  to.  of  Cochiu, 

Article  15th,  Article '15th. 

Ho  one  will  occupy  the  Govern-        Answered,  in  t^e  Sad  Article, 
ment  House,  during  (his)  Mr.  Van 
Spall's  stay  at  Cochin,  but  be  will 
remain  in  it,  umnoleated. 
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In  case  of  any  English  Deserters,        All  Deserters,  will  absolutely  bo 

heing  found  in  tbe  Gamson  of  given  over. 
Cochin,  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Articlk  ITth.   '  Article  ITth, 

All  Public  Papers,  Notorial,  or        Answered,  iu  the  14th  Article. 
Secretariat   deeds,  which  may   in 
the  least,  be  to  the  security  of  the 

Cosseesions,  beloogiog  to  the  Inha- 
itacts  of  this  pmce,  will  be  re- 
spected and  preserved,  in  the  handa 
of  those,  who  hold  that  OfGce,  in 
order  to  be  mode  use  of,  whenever 
required. 

Abticls  18th.  Article  ISth. 

The  Audioneerof  the  Town,  tbe        All  inhabitants  who  remain  in 
Sequester,  and  the  Curator,  (Trus-    Cochin,  will  be  subject  to  British 
tecs),  will  he  supported,  iu  the  r»-     Laws, 
covering  of  all  outstanding  money, 
and  be  therein  protected,  by  the 
usual  OflJcers  of  Justice. 

Abticle  19ih.  Akhcle  19th. 

After  this  capitulation  shall  have  The  dates  of  the  Fort  of  Cochin, 
been  signed,  the  New-^sate  shall  be  will  be  taken  possession  of,  by  a 
made  over  to  an  English  Detach-  Detachment  of  British  troops,  to- 
ment,  of  60raen,towhii;hanBqiial  morrow  noon,  at  12  o'clock.  The 
number  of  Dutch  Soldifrs,  shall  be  Garrison  will  bo  lodged,  as  conve- 
added,  to  whom  it  will  be  charg-  niently  oa  the  circumstances  will 
ed  that  no  Dutch  Soldier  may  allow,  until  it  can  l>e  disposed  of, 
go  nut,  and  no  English  one  may  thereabout,agreoal>Iy  to  the  second 
rush  iu,  and  the  next  day  all  the    Article.    The  Oflii^ra  may  retain 

fites  will  be  taken  possession  of  their  swords, 
y  the  English  troops,  anil  the 
Garrison  of  Cochin  will  retii*  to 
a  certain  jilace,  and  remaEn  there 
imtil  their  departure  for  Batavia, 
or  Ceylon,  laying  down  their  arms, 
as  usual,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officers  commanding  them, 
who  wOl  retain  their  swords. 

Article  20th.  AttncLE  20th. 

All  servants  of  the  Company,  Major  Petrio  is  of  opinion,  that 

tbe  Police,  Military,  Navy,  and  he  bi>H  not  tbe  power  to  ent«r  into 

othera  in  ray,  will  be  supported  euch  an  agreement,  on  account  of 

by  the  EngliBb  Government,  until  the  Honorable  Comitany.  The  luat 
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tlMj  in  Ukeu  in  Engliah  v«aB«l»,  part  of  this  article,  has  bMnu 

to  Uie  pliuM  of  their  dastiuattouj  «d  in  uticle  2uJ. 
ctUier  Batavia,  or  Columbo. 

AitncLB  31st.  Abiiclk  31gT. 

AU  sick,  andwoandod,  now  in        AlloweU. 
the  HoapitaJ,  are  to  be  treatecl, 
and  niaiiitained,  hy  the  English 
GovemmeDt. 


The  faiilment  of  all  the  ftbnve  Major  Petne  conMitta  to  a  eessa- 

stated  arti<des,  and  tUa  niuunsr  of  tioii  of  Arms,  iinti!  4  o'clock  in 

capitulation  agreed  to,  are  to  be  the  mominK,  tit   which  time,  Mr. 

faithfully  oliserved  and  signed  rea-  Van  Spall  nhoiiM  deoiars,  whether 

pectivel^,    hy  Utuor  Petrie,  the  or  not  he  will  aocept  tha  afore- 

Uovemor  V«q  Spw,  and  the  Couu-  mentioned  articles  of  capitulation. 

cil  of  this  place.  1 1  30  F.H.  igth  October,  t79S. 

19th  October,  1796.  (Siguud)  G.  PETRIE, 

(SipMd)  J.  L.  VAN  SPALL,  U^or,  77th  Bsgiment, 

(    „     )  P.  J.  DbCAN,  CamTMndinff. 

{    „     )  1.  A.  CELLARIUS, 

(    „      )  I.  a  SCHEIDS, 

<    „      )  A.  LUNEL, 

(    „      )  a  VAN  SPALL. 

No  BQccoius  could  1)9  expeoted,  aod  the  Dutch  Oarrison  were  there- 
ton  obliged  to  agree  to  the  above  ternm,  and  surrender  Cochin,  be- 
coming thereby,  primmert  of  war. 

Tke  Dutch  Isatitutions  of  Cochin,  were  copiad  ftom  those  of  Bata- 
Tia.  Thfl  coiutitntionof  the  Town  Council,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

No  Eniopean  whatever  could  reside  in  the  place,  or  embark  in 
trade  without  enlisting,  and  cortnaating  to  sore  the  Dutch  for  five 
years,  but  on  certain  payments,  he  was  exempted  from  all  duty, 
«zcept  to  repel  actual  invasion,  or  on  emergent  occMions.  Thus  all 
the  white  inhabitants  were  Uilitai?,  and  under  Military  orders,  an 
excellent  plan  for  preventing  their  causing  trouble  to  Oovemment. 

Merchants  carried  on  their  business  very  comfortably,  Captains  o£ 
ahips  were  not  ^owed  to  buy  anything  from  the  Natives  directly, 
but  obliged  to  E4>ply  to  one  of  the  European  Factors,  who  in  their 
ttun  contracted  with  Native  merchants,  for  the  deliveiy  of  certain 
aniclea  at  a  {pven  price,  on  board  ship.  But  the  European  Factor 
being  the  recipient  of  the  money  for  the  goods,  and  the  Native  mer- 
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chant  being  paid  only  on  the  receipt  of  the  wticles  on  board  ship, 
the  profita  irere  made  without  much  difficulty,  or  mnch  oatl&jr. 
Their  greateet  toouble  appears  to  have  been,  in  receiving  intporta, 
and  whoi  dealing  with  residents  in  the  phue. 

Their  laws  were  nominallj  the  same  for  Europeans  and  Ifativee, 
bat  in  reality  they  were  very  different,  according  to  the  religions 
perroasionB  professed  by  their  dark  aubjecta.  By  the  aide  of  the 
warehouse,  or  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cna  cloee  to  the  river,  stood  a 
large  gallows,  whilst  another  was  perceptible  about  |  a  mile  distant, 
on  a  low  Island,  known  to  tiiis  day  as  "Oallows'  Island,"  a  place 
now  only  employed  as  the  receptacle  few  the  corpaea  of  panpera.  It 
was  rarely  that  Earopeaos  were  executed  by  hanging,  but  Uilitary 
executions  by  shooting,  occasionally  took  place. 

Native  Christiana  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Moondoocws 
or  persons  who  wore  white  clotlis  and  pnggeries,  and  Topasses  vho 
were  dressed  in  hats  and  drawers,  each  division  being  under  a  Cap- 
tun,  or  Commandant  who  was  accomitable  to  the  Qovemor  of  Co- 
chin, for  their  conduct 

Moeni  states,  that,  "  on  the  taking  of  Cochin  there  were  many 
"  Topasses  here,  and  along  the  Coast,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
"  the  Portuguese.  Some  were  slaves  who  liad  been  given  their  free- 
"  dom,  others  were  the  offspring  of  native  women,  with  whom  their 
"  roasters  had  formed  temporary  alliances.  After  the  Portuguese 
'  left  the  place,  they  assomed  the  surnames  of  th«r  masters.  Prior 
^  to  1663,  they  had  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  a  Cathedral  within 
"  the  tovm  of  Cochin.  When  the  Company  took  the  place,  they 
"  came  under  (iieir  protection,  and  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
"  religion.  They  were  placed  nnder  a  Captain  and  four  Ensigns, 
"  as  well  as  other  subordinate  of&rers."  He  also  states  that  during 
his  tenure  of  office  (from  1771  to  1781),  "450  of  them,  were  drilled 
"  once  a  month,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms." 

If  an  European  killed  a  slave,  whether  by  an  accidental  blow,  or 
otherwise,  he  was  severdy  pnniahed,  but  rarely  by  death.  The  law 
laid  down  was,  that  slaves  might  be  oorrected  hj  their  masters,  in 
any  wiiy  short  of  causing  death,  To  obviate  the  chance  of  an  ex- 
asperated inoater,  giving  a  fatal  blow,  there  was  an  official,  who 
smoiigst  his  other  diitiefl,  received  complaints  against  slaves,  and  on 
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payment  cuued  tltam,  if  malM  to  bo  betten  before  tlieir  master's 
door,  if  taaaka  within  his  hooae. 

Sluvea*  were  pnrchBBed  in  large  Diunbers,  no  enquiries  were 
nude  respecting  whence  they  cttmc^  and  their  lives  are  snid  to  have 
been  as  vicioos,  as  Uttir  transactiana  were  abominable.  The  practice 
of  slavery  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  PortugueMi 

As  a  rule  th«  slaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  treated  badly,  but 
when  any  very  grave  offences  were  proved  against  them,  they  were 
unuuTOfolly  punished.  Impalement,  and  more  rarely  the  nail  tor- 
ture, and  that  by  fire  or  water,  were  employed. 

Impslenuot  bong  a  refinenuait  of  cruelty,  of  more  an  eastern  ttian 
an  European  chaiacter,  an  account  of  the  Dutch  method  of  practis- 
ing it,  may  perhaps  be  interesting.  In  olden  tdmes  it  was  a  common 
Malahar  punishment  for  tluA. 

An  inm  spike  was  thrust  Uinnigfo  the  criminsl's  skin,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  be<^  iriiere  a  cross  cut  had  hem  previously  made  for  its 
insertion  :  ikea  Uie  point  of  the  spike  was  guided  1^  the  execution- 
er's finger,  so  as  to  bring  it  out  at  the  neck  or  shoulder,  carefully 
avcttding  injuring  any  large  arteries,  or  vital  organs,  ae  such  would 
afford  the  poor  victim  speedy  relie£  The  lowest  extremity  of  the 
spike  was  then  made  &st  to  a  woodbn  post^  which  was  nused  perpen- 
dicularly, and  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  thua  the  culprit  was  sup- 
ported, partiy  by  the  iron  spike  under  his  skin,  and  partiy  by  a  small 
bench,  placed  underneath  his  feet^  and  nused  about  tea  inches  from 
the  ground. 

Tutored  by  thirst  but  denied  water,  scorched  hy  the  sun  bnt  d»- 
Med  dude,  devoured  by  insects  but  refused  any  means  of  keeping 
them  away ;  his  miserable  existence,  torminated  in  a  lingering  death, 
that  in  aome  inatancea  was  protracted  for  three  days.  A  shower  of 
rain  was  hailed  as  Uie  greateat  Uesunft  as  it  caused  the  wound  to 
mcfftify,  and  death  rapdly  ensued. 

As  the  Dutch  never  bn^  oriuunals  on  the  wheel  in  Ceylon,  it 

*  Report  wj^  that  the  Churoh  ww  oooapied  m  a  d»<ra  godoif  u,  on  ipedal 
tttttigtaaea,  and  UM  in  tha  week  daja,.  when  tha  ■aored  edifioe  wai  not 
raqnired  (or  religioua  purpo«>>^  it  was  employed  to  keep  thsae  unfortunate 
CTMturM  In,  who  bad  usually  been  oamed  off  by  the  MopUha,  and  sold  to  die 
Dutch,  wfao  shipped  tiiem  to  CeylMi,  Batsrin,  the  Cape,  and  oiher  plocea. 
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4^ean  probable  Uutt  this  bonible  panishment  wtu  tiao  unknowti 
in  CodiiiL  The  substitute  for  it,  Wolf  Bays,  was  breaking  their 
thighs  with  an  iron  club. 

There  was  an  Orphanage  far  iba  reception  of  illegitimate  children 
aiid  orphans  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  were  taught  various  trades, 
and  the  boys  when  at  a  suitable  age,  were  generally  draughted  into 
the  army,  and  the  girls  reepectaUy  married. 

A  jail  also  existed,  as  well  as  a  Spin-hays,  or  hoa»e  of  ctnrection 
for  disorderly  wrawa  In  tiie  JHaiy  of  1790,  tbare  are  the  flaw- 
ing entries,  Febmaiy  13tb,  a  Uoor  wtnnan  taken  by  the  Patrols, 
this  day  sentmced  to  be  whipped  and  impiisooed  for  2  years.  March 
20th,  the  Christian  prisooer  Barki  Chowiy  was  thia  day  tortured. 

The  pay  of  the  various  officials,  was  no  criterion  as  to  then:  emo- 
luments, which  were  augmented  by  numerous  perquisites.  Thus  the 
Dutch  Commandant,  <x  Oorwnor  of  HaltUMtr,  received  the  follow- 
ing. All  foreign  ships  and  sloope  entering  the  rirer,^  with  the  Q^- 
vemor's  pwmisnon,  either  for  the  purposes  of  bwle,  or  otiierwise, 
ptud  for  aodmrage,  vis.,  from  1}  to  3  masts,  rupees  160  to  the  Go- 
Teroor,  but  if  from  2  J  to  3  masts,  rupees  iOO. 

The  Shawbonder  likewise  received  Bs.  10.  Persons  on  receiving 
leave  to  build  a  Bombara,  or  Dow,  paid  rupees  100  to  the  Oovemor, 
mpees  50  to  the  Seoond  in  Counol,  sod  rupees  25  to  the  Sbaw- 
bnnder. 

On  the  sale  of  all  private  MMdtaodiise,  1  per  cent  went  to  the 
OoTemor,  who  also  received  5  per  cent  on  t^e  value  of  all  timber 
exported,  1  per  cent  on  that  trf  all  ooprah,  1  rupee  for  every 
thousand  cocoanuts,  the  same  on  every  bale  (consisting  of  80  pieces) 
of  Colechi  dotii,(»e  fiuuunon  every  choadna(16  qoarts)  of  coooaimt 
oil,  i  rupeee  on  evMy  last  of  ndly  (paddy),  and  8  rupees  on 
each  lost  of  rice, 

A  Bombara  or  Dow  leaving  Cochin,  paid  mpees  U  iotha  Qo- 
vwnor  fw  its  passpmt;  a  shibtur,  boUUa,  or  pottimar,  of  <me  mast 
mpees  11;  and  a  moldive  rupees.  10.  On  issuing  passports  to 
country  crafts,  ships,  and  slo<^,  the  fdlowing  fees  were  pud ;  for 
veoaels  of  25  candies  rupees  10,  to  tlie  Qovemor:  ot  40  oandies 
nqwes  12:  of  60  cantUea  rupees  14;  <rf  60  candies  rupees  16: 
'  DaVH,  OonmneNt  ibcorrfi.    H.8S. 
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of  100  caudiw  rupees  16:  sod  for  erer;  addititmal  oaady,  the 
Secretuy  receiTed  rupees  2.  A  mnnchew,  and  other  small  reasela 
paid  from  rupees  3  to  3J  :  the  endoraemeat  of  a  passport  was  ni- 
pees  3 :  pattimars  and  dhcmies  bringing  letters,  or  passengers,  requir- 
ed no  passport. 

In  1785,  Van  Angalbeck,  the  Govemor  of  Cochin,  complained  to. 
the  Rajah,  that  hia  Bagiadoor  was  claiming  fees  from  a  vessel  that 
wintered  in  the  river,  near  the  Moor  bazaar.  The  Rajah  replied, 
that  in  the  agreemott  <ii  1 772,  the  right  of  levying  fees,  np<m  veasels 
anchoring  within  his  limits,  certainly  was  omitted,  but  such  had  been> 
a  mere  overeif^t,  as  it  was  a  well  known,  and  old  eetabliahed  custom. 
That  he  always  had,  and  always  should  levy  them  as  follows,  viz:  A' 
ship  rupees  150:  a  Bombara  or  Falla,  rupees  40  :  a  large  Almeida,  m- 
peeslS;  asmall one, rupees 8.  ShouhltiieveMelbelong  toafordgn 
merchant,  and  he  desired  to  winter  in  the  Rush's  toritories,  the 
Captain  had  U>  give  in  addition,  a  piece  of  cloth  worth  rupees  26  for 
every  sliip  :  a  piece  of  taffety  worth  rupees  12  for  every  Bombara  or 
Palla:  whilst  the  Cf^ittuns  of  Almeidas  and  other  small  vessels,  had 
to  present  offerings  in  accordance  with  their  size, 

Evety  one  had  a  certtun  percentage  of  whatavar  passed  through 
his  hands,  from  the  Cashier,  to  the  Auctioneer,  always  paid  by  the 
perscm  who  received  uiything  from  the  Compsny,  or  paid  anything 
to  it.  Persons  bringing  Slaves,  paid  bo  much  a  bead  for  their  certi- 
ficates to  the  Secretary.  Fisbeimen  gave  ei^t  pounds  of  fish  daily, 
Tke  ownen  of  oountiy  vessels  with  gram,  or  proviuons,  a  bnncb  of 
100  betel  leaves,  and  two  rolls  of  jaggery  sugar,  and  so  on. 

The  Qoverawwas  of  coniso  a  great  personage,  and  was  always  re- 
oaved  with  much  State.  As  late  as  1775,  it  was  usual  for  the  con- 
gre^tion  ia  the  diurchee,  to  stand  up  on  his  entrance,  no  matter  at 
w4iat  period  of  the  service  it  occurred.  All  carriage*  were  drawn  up 
on  one  ude  of  the  road,  and  pedeatriaas  stopped  when  he  passed, 
whilst  the  aanae  marks  of  attention,  were  paid  to  his  wife  and  family. 
fvrha  mentiims  having  occaedtmally  reuded  in  Cochin  tcs  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  during  the  latter  port  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and 
states,  that,  "  it  was  a  great  place  for  tiade,  and  presented  a  striking 
"  contrast  to  Goa;  a  harbour  filled  with  ships,  streets  crowded  with 
"  mo-chants,  and  warehouses  stored  with  goods  from  every  part  of 
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"  Asia,  and  Europe ;  msTked  tiie  indnstiy,  the  commerce,  ood  tho 
"  wealth  of  tlw  ishftbitaata." 

He  KibseqneRtly  adds,  that  be  "  always  received  the  kindest  atten- 
"  tion  from  the  Oovamor,  and  ttie  principal  lahalntantB,  whose 
"  tabl«B  wwe  fnmiahed  witb  hospitalit;^,  and  graced  witlt  polhenees, 
^  their  hotuea  and  gordeos  displayed  the  nati<Hial  cleaalineaa,  and 


At  the  Qovemor'i  house,  "  three  female  elavea,  neatly  dressed, 
"  attended  each  of  the  gneats,  before  the  dinner  was  put  on  the 
"table;  one  of  them  held  a  silver  basin  decked  with  fiowws 
*•  to  eontam  the  water,  which  another  poured  upon  his  hands  from  a 
"  ulver  vase,  and  a  third  oflfared  a  clean  napkin  on  a  salver.  At 
"  the  Eoglieh  tables,  two  servants  attended  after  dinner,  witii  a 
"  gindy,  or  cover  of  silver,  on  white  copper,  the  former  was  adorned 
"  witii  freah  coloured  flowers,  stuck  in  a  perforated  cover,  to  conceal 
"  the  water  which  was  ponrod  from  the  latter,  over  the  hands  of 
"  each  guest" 

The  taxes  in  Cochin  were  numerous,  but  insufScieut  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  place.  All  veesek  passing  along  the  baclcwato',  paid 
taxes  at  Cochin,  Falliport,  Cranganore,  Paponetty,  and  Quilon  : 
vbHEt  tolls  were  exacted  on  all  liqaors,  metals,  food,  or  slaves,  im- 
ported or  exported  :  13J  p«  cent  on  the  produce  of  trees  ;  and  30 
per  cent  on  that  of  some  of  the  land  :  even  Uie  liahermen  were 
charged  for  tJie  right  of  using  net& 

A  cnriouB  coatom  i»«viul«d,  in  that,  when  the  Bajah  of  Cochin, 
or  those  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Dutch  Company  purchased 
land,  the  new  proprietors  did  not  become  subject  to  Dutch  laws  and 
taxes.  Tan  Angelbeck  on  leaving,  draws  his  successor's  attention 
to  this,  and  advises  that  none  but  those  who  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
glance  should  be  permitted  to  possess  lands  within  their  limits.  The 
Bajah  of  Cochin  had  purchased  many  fanns,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
disputes.  Van  Angelbeck  says  he  offisred  him  60,000  rupees  for 
his  house  and  garden  out  of  town,  but  fbr  the  good  of  the  Com- 
paiqr  he  had  sold  it  to  Van  Spall  for  40,000. 

It  mij^t  be  expected,  that  with  these  taxes,  no  one  had  ground  rent 
to  pay,  but  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Land  held  by  deecendants 
of  oW  Dutch  families,  Native  Christians,  or  by  the  Teroo  Mala 
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DftTownm,  or  EmkanM  temple,  ma  rent  free.  The  renuumler  w» 
Igued  f<v  10  or  30  ywn,  to  servanta  or  depoidaiits  of  the  Factory, 
at  the  Bzpiratioa  of  which  term,  it  was  pat  np  to  pnblic  ootciy,  for 
s,  Bunilar  period  :  and  the  Becardg  of  the  Dviek  Gotemrnent  inform 
na,  thftt  the  inhalutaDts  of  Cochin,  "  paid  annoally  certain  anms  of 
"  money,  toi  the  porpoaa  of  repairing  Ughto  placed  in  several  streets, 
"  and  keeinng  the  drains  in  aider." 

The  polity  of  the  Dutch,  was  the  same  in  all  their  posaeaaiona,  and 
contemponuy  anthon  -  in  Ceylmi  declared  it  to  have  been  Barrow- 
minded  and  grnaping.  The  KmnHwuia  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
their  gods  delightod  in  hnman  blood.  By  oompotinding  a  t^stem  of 
harshneea,  rewards,  and  punishments,  they  attempted  to  convert  all 
olassea  to  their  religioa  They  iosolted  the  heatiien  idols  on  princi- 
ple, and  to  a  certiun  extent  Hrampled  on  the  native  customs,  but 
perii^ts  their  disavowal  of  treatiea,  and  abandonment  of  th«r  Allies, 
occasioned  them  the  moat  iiynry  in  Malabar.  Their  campaigns  were 
deficient  in  the  brilliant  dsah  of  ^ose  of  their  Portugnese  predeoes- 
sors,  and  they  were  in  fact  owing  to  drcumstances  over  which  they 
had  perscmally  little  control,  more  merchants  than  Stateimm  or 
eoldiera,  and  more  occupied  with  commercial  baainesa  than  with 
thai  own  honour. 

The  failnre  of  the  Dutch  policy  should  be  a  wanung  to  other 
nations,  not  to  permit  either  their  Civil  or  Military  officers,  to  enter 
into  commercial  speculatioD&  The  soul  of  commMce  is  gain,  which 
should  never  be  a  motive  power  with  an  official  in  his  public  capa- 
dty.  His  salary  should  be  sufficient  for  his  wants,  his  pension  fter 
his  retirement,  and  his  savings  for  his  children.  As  under-paid 
class  of  offid)^  is  a  curse  to  a  country,  a  dissatisfied  one  a  nuisance, 
and  a  satisfied  one  a  bleoeing. 
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THE  BRITISH  IH  COCHIK. 
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Tha  tLBtortcal  portion  of  the  last  Chaptsr,  concluded  with  the  ter- 
tninstion  of  the  Dutch  rule  ia  Cochin,  when  that  fortreas  was  cap- 
tured by  the  troops  of  the  Girlish  E^t  India  Company,  instead  of 
being  peaccilily  occupied,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  had  Governor 
Van  Spall  and  bis  Council,  obeyed  the  order  of  the  StadtKoMer. 
Bxpelled  aa  lectors  by  the  Dutch,  the  British  now  returned  aa  con- 
querors, iiud  since  their  advent,  Cochin  has  undergone  many  changes. 
In  its  Council  Cliambera,  Government  Councils  are  no  longer 
held:  its  political  power  has  passed  away:  and  it  now  fills  a  pkce, 
to  a  certain  extent  commenBumte  with  the  value  of  its  Commercial 
exports.  It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Britieh  rule  in  India,  and  to  ailude  to  various  circnmstances,  which 
have  had  more  or  less  particular,  or  general  bearing,  upon  their  as- 
sumption of  power,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Hiudiutan. 

Bnglish  merchants  at  first  tradud  to  India,  in  Portuguese  vessels, 
and  received  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection,  from  the  a^ors  of 
that  nation.  But  in  time,  they  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  subsequently  of  the  Hollanders,  to  monopolize  the 
route  to  India,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  European  Nations.  Then 
the  British  trade  with  Hindustan  commenced,  and  in  1591,  their 
firit  fleet,  coiKisting  of  three  krgc  ships,  under  the  command  of 
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Captaia  Saymond,  and  in  ISSS,  three  more,  under  Captain  Wood, 
attempted  to  reach  India,  but  were  muoiccesaful. 

On  Decanber  Slst,  1600,  the  Eatt  India  Company  of  London, 
consisting  fd  216  merchants,  presided  over,  by  Qeorge,  Eul  of  Cum- 
berlADd,  yna  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  At  first  this  Company 
irttempted  merely  to  trade  with  India,  but  finding  themMWes  treat-' 
ed  as  enemies,  by  both  the  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  they  irare  obliged 
to  arm  thrar  Tessela  in  self-defence :  subsequently  they  buUt  facto- 
ries, and  protected  them,  first  by  walls,  and  aft«wards  by  forts. 
In  1639,  they  applied  to  Sri  Jiary'a  Bqjah,  of  Chandraghni,  for  a 
piece  of  gronnd:  and  he  granted  them  permission,  on  Uarch  Slst' 
of  that  year,  to  erect  a  fort  at  Msdrasui^Mtam,  which  was  forthwith 
commenced,  by  Mr.  Franeit  Bay, 

In  1608,  Captains  Hawkins  and  Keeling,  who  arrived  at  Snrat 
bom  Engjbnd,  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  goods  they  had  brought,' 
but  were  prohibited  from  founding  a  permanent  settlement,  until 
they  had  received  pennissiou  from  the  MognL  In  161S,  Captain 
Keeling,  with  three  Engilah  vessels,  arrived  at  Calicut,  where  he 
was  informed,  that  the  Samorin  was  absent  beei(^|;ing  Cranganore, 
but  was  desirous  of  sedng  him,  and  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  British.  The  small  fleet  consequently  sailed  for  Cianganore, 
where  the  following  t^reement  was  concluded 

"  Uhdkexooit  Cbzbtb,  grtat  Samorin,  ite.,  to  Jama,  Kii^;  of 
"  Britain,  &c.  Whereas  yout  servant  and  subject,  Williom  Keeling, 
"orrivod  in  my  Kingdom,  at  the  pcnrt  of  Cranganore,  in  March  1615, 
"  with  three  ships,  and  at  my  earnest  soIicitati<m,  came  ashore  to  see 
"  me,  there  was  concluded  by  me,  for  my  part,  and  by  him  for  the 
"  English  nation,  as  followeth : 

"  Ael  have  ever  been  at  enmity  with  the  Portuguese,  and  propose 
"  always  so  to  continue  ;  I  hereby  faithfully  promise,  to  be  and 
"to  continue,  in  friendship  with  the  English,  both  for  myself, 
"and  mj  snccessors,  and  should  I  succeed  in  capturing  the 
"  fort  of  Cmngajiore,  I  engage  to  give  it  to  the  English,  to  possess  a^ 
"  their  own,  together  with  the  island  belonging  to  it,  which  is  in 
"  length  along  the  sea  coast,  nine  miles :  and  throe  in  breadth  :  and 
*'  I  propose  to  build  thereon,  a  house  for  my  people,  to  the  number 
"  of  ouo  himdred  persons. 
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"  I  bIuU  hereof  tor  endeavour,  with  the  ud  of  the  English,  to  con- 
"  qoer  the  town  and  fort  of  Oocliiii,  which  fonneriy  belonged  to  my 
<■  crown,  and  kii^om :  &nd  shall  Uien  deliver  it  to  the  English,  oa 
"  their  own;  provided  that  the  chaiges  of  its  capture,  be  equally 
"  borne  by  both  parties,  one  half  by  me,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
«  wpglinh  Nation.  And  in  that  caae,  the  ben^t  of  the  plunder  thereof, 
"  of  whataoerer  kind,  shall  belong  half  to  me,  and  half  to  the  Eng- 
'.'  lieh.  And  thereafter,  I  shall  claim  no  ri^t,  or  interest,  in  the 
"  said  town,  precincts,  or  appurtenances,  whatsoever. 

"  I  also  covenant  for  myself,  my  bein,  and  successors,  that  the 
"  wbfA^  trade  tf  the  English,  in  whatever  cconmoditiea,  brought  in, 
"  or  carried  out,  shall  be  entirely  free  from  all  customs,  imposition, 
"  tax,  or  other  duty,  of  any  quality,  or  description. 

"  To  these  covenants,  which  the  shortness  of  time,  did  not  permit 
"  to  extend,  in  more  ample  form,  I,  the  Samorin  have  sworn  to  per> 
"  form,  by  the  great  God  whom  I  revere,  and  not  only  for  myself, 
"  but  my  successors ;  and  in  witness  thereof,  I  have  lud  my  hand 
"  upon  this  writing,  ic"  The  Samorin's  ugn  magoal,  consisted  in 
placing  his  extended  hand,  over  the  written,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  engraved  ollah,  or  palm  leaf,  on  which  most  deeds  were  exe- 
cuted. 

The  Samorin  In  forming  this  alliance,  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated, by  a  wish  to  obtun  European  assistance,  agsinst  tlie  Portu. 
guese :  and  this  treaty,  offers  Cranganoft,  and  the  whole  island  on 
which  it  stands,  as  far  as  Ohetwyo,  to  the  British :  as  vrell  as  Cochin 
which  he  asserts,  was  formerly  his  own,  and  which  he  promises  to 
make  over,  as  soon  as  captured.  Captain  Keeling,  much  to  the 
Samorin's  annoyance,  declined  remaining  with  hia  vessels,  to  join  in 
the  attack  on  Cranganore :  but  left  tan  Englishmen,  who  after  the 
war  was  over,  were  to  found  a  factory  at  Calicut  Amongst  these 
was  Mr.  Stamford,  a  gunner,  who  being  of  a  convivial  disposititm, 
one  evening  imbibed  rather  too  freely,  and  nas  picked  up,  by  a  forag- 
ing party  of  Cochin  Nairs,  who  delivered  him  to  their  allies  the  Por- 
tuguese :  subsequently,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Cochin.  The 
remaiuder  of  the  party,  were  so  badly  treated  at  Calicut,  that  they 
were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms. 

As  the  naval  power  of  the  English  increased,  their  encounters  with 
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their  enemies  becdme  both  more  freqnent,  afld  sanguinary.  They 
woe  in  almost  continual  war&re  with  the  Portuguese,  generally  «lao 
vith  the  French,  and  although  sometimea  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
as  often  their  deadly  foes,  Bnt  after  the  year  1663,  the  Portngneso 
power  in  India  declined  so  rapidly,  that  they  became  no  longer  feared. 
The  French  £att  India  Company,  waa  established  in  1642,  more 
vith  the  object  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  aad  military  renown, 
than  for  the  mete  purpoaee  of  trade :  bnt  on  April  Sth,'  1761,  l^y 
finally  aaccDmbed  to  the  British,  when  not  a  flag  of  that  nation  was 
recognised,  not  a  single  fort  acknowledged  their  supremacy,  not  a 
Sepoy  owed  them  allegiance;  and  although  they  possessed  factories 
at  Bnmt,  CUicnt,  and  some  other  places,  they  had  not  a  ungte  agent 
in  Bengal;  and  the  English  East  In<Ua  Ckimpany  were  able  to  tani 
their  arms  on  othttr  foes.  It  is  true,  that  the  French  rose  sub- 
aeqnently,  in  Hyder's  and  Tippoo's  favour,  and  that  some  of  their 
Settlements  were  restored  to  them;  still  they  never  afterwards  ac- 
qnired  sufficient  power,  to  become  a  source  of  ansiety  to  the  English 
East  India  Company, 

la  1708,  the  English  obbuned  a  grant  of  ^m  fort  at  Tellicherry, 
from  the  Colastxy,  or  Cherical  Riyah,  and  deven  years  subsequent!}', 
a  disagreemoit  occurring  between  the  former  and  the  Coringotto 
Nair,  they  carried  on  a  succesafbl  war  against  him,  and  it  was  enact- 
ed,— that  henceforth  the  English  were  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  pepper  produce  of  his  country,  free  of  all  duty.  la  1722,  tha 
same  privilege  {with  a  reservation  in  fevoor  of  the  Dutch  alone) 
was  conceded  by  the  Cherical  Biyah  throughout  his  still  extennvd 
country.  Three  years  subsequently,  the  Rcyah  of  Cartinaad  allowed 
them  the  pre-emption  of  all  pepper  and  cardamoms,  grown  in  his 
territory;  and  in  1759,  the  Kajah  of  Cotiote,  concluded  a  umilar 
treaty.  Thus,  British  power,  and  influence,  rapidly  extended  itaelf  in 
Malabar  :  and  the  heads  of  the  Tellicherry  factory,  mediated  between 
antagoniatic  States,  settled  differences  amongst  rival  Rnjaha,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  consnlted,  respected,  and  feared,  by  all  the  chiefs, 
readisg  within  the  limits  of  ^  ancient  Colastrian  kingdom. 

&  1751,  the  En^iah  concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  Riyah  of  Bed- 
nore,  and  acquired  permission  to  establish  a  feetoiy  at  Onore,  wWi 
freedom  t?  trade  throiighont  his  domiaioni ;  thi-J   occasioned  a 
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temporary  cessation  o#  intercourse  wttk  the  Itajah  of  Cherical,  who 
waB  then  at  war  with  the  Bednore  lUyah.  But  in  1767  anottier 
treaty  of  offence  and  defence  was  entered  into,  between  Mr.  Hodgos, 
the  senior  British  merchant,  and  the  Cherical  Raj^,  fiom  whom 
the  English  obtained  in  1761,  "the  further  important  privilege,  of 
"  collecting  on  their  own  behalf,  the  customs  duties,  and  tolls,  within 
"  their  own  territories,  for  the  small  consideration,  of  a  fixed  quit 
"  rent,  of  ^1,000  silver  fasams,  or  £U.  4,200  per  annum,  to  be  p^d 
"  to  hia  QovemraenL  Id  additicMi  to  the  foregoing,  he  and  the  otiKr 
"  Rcgahs,  had  by  tliis  tjme,  snceeasively  and  aeparatdy,  yielded  up 
"  their  rights,  to  all  wrecks,  or  struidijigs,  of  the  Company's  Tea- 
"  eels,  or  property  j  an  article,  «4ueh  with  tiie  customs,  or  merchaa- 
"  dim,  constituted  two  of  tdie  most  inherent,  and  acknowledged,  ro- 
"  yal  rights,  of  the  Malabar  Princes,  of  that  period."* 

Ja  1766,  Hyder  descended  a  second  timf  into  Malabar,  and  pos* 
Hsaed  himsdf  of  the  country,  from  Cbetical  to  the  Cochin  State, 
In  1768,  the  Enj^h  and  Hyder  went  to  war,  when  the  Nalra  re- 
instated themselves,  in  th^  various  poaaeasions,  and  retained  them 
until  1773-74,  when  Hyder  agun  descended  upon  the  northern 
portion,  and  re-estabUahed  tribute  over  these  various  princes,  send- 
ing Sree  Nawat  Rao,  through  Falghaut,  into  the  southera   division. 

The  Samorin  at  this  time,  committed  suicide,  iu  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  received  from  Hyd^.  It  wag  the  custom  of  the 
former  to  muntwi  twelve  hundred  Brahmans  iu  his  palace,  and  uu^ 
tiiey  were  fed,  he  fasted.  No  Uahomedan  ever  had  an  audioicfl 
witti  him,  as  he  nevw  condescended  to  address  a  word,  to  a  disciple 
pf  Islam.  Hyder  All  sent  him  his  complfmenle,  imd  requested  an 
interview :  this  the  Samorin  declined,  and  only  consented  to  pee  his 
bead  Brahman.  Hyder  imagining  that  a  little  ftsting,  wotdd  Iriug 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  helpless  position,  sent  rice  an  the  following 
day,  tux  only  five  hnndied  Br^unaos :  on  the  second  day,  Uix  tbre« 
hundred :  and  on  the  third  day,  for  one  hundred :  after  whkh,  no 
food  woa  allowed  to  pass.  The  Samorin  fasted  three  days,  and  tiies 
set  fire  to  his  palac^,  and  perished  is  the  flames,  as  did  also  some 
of  bis  women,  and  three  feahmwie ;  the  remainder  sueceeded  in 

■  "M.^,  Ajwfo/OwiwtiriMto^  to  LordCgmwallifc,  I7P& 
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«aca|ni)^     On  tbis,  all  the  piimccs  of  the  Sttmorin's  family  fled  t4 
TravBDCore,  and  Uyder'B  authority  was  estabUalied  in  Malabar. 

Many  of  the  ItM^  f^l>  aggrieved  with  the  Knglish,  for  not  Iut- 
ing  joinMl  them,  especially  the  Cherical  Biyah,  and  when  the 
Engliab  and  French  were  at  war,  in  1778,  thid  Rigah,  in  September, 
marched  his  troops  to  Mah6,  to  assist  the  latter  people  in  iia  defence. 
Jn  the  following  month,  eome  of  Uyder'a  forces  also  joined  the 
EWich,  as  he  was  indignaot  tliot  persons  eacapiug  from  his  power 
found  an  asylum  at  TeUicherry. 

lu  1779,  the  Cherical  Bajah,  obstracted  provisions  from  being 
carried  into  TeUicherry,  and  his  out  posts  commenced  firing  at  the 
British  woi^men.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  petty  principalities,  sub- 
ordinate to  Cherical,  (t}i«  Bajoh  of  Ctutinaad,  the  Chief  of  Irvenaad, 
and  the  Nair  of  Coringotte)  gave  private  mfonnation  to  the  authMi- 
ties  of  Tellicheny,  and  a  small  revolution  was  organized :  the  English 
supplying  them  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  they  in  return 
^ving  cooUes^  wood,  and  charcoal,  which  enabled  the  British  to 
redoce  llah6,  on  March  17th,  177{l.  But  Hyder  sent  a  re-inforce> 
ment,  and  tkeae  CMefe  were  obliged  to  escape  from  ihe  country. 
The  Cherical  Rajah,  in  1779,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
English,  and  being  joined  by  Birdor  Khan,  besi^^  TeUicherry, 
but  finding  thft  the  Mahomedans  were  not  acting  faithf uUy,  the  for- 
mer  withdrew  his  forces  in  Jsnuary  1782,  and  proceeded  to  Arcot, 
.  fo  lay  hia  comphunt  bciore  Hyder,  who  forthwith  arrested  him  for 
not  having  paid  his  tribute.  Miy'or  Abingdoti,  seeing  this  defection, 
mad*  a  so^e,  slew  Sirdar  Khan,  took  the  B^ab  of  Coringotte,  (who 
led  the  besiegers,)  priaonera,  and  dispersed  their  army.  The  British 
were  now  in  a  position,  to  reward  those  Princes  who  had  been 
frieadly  to  thani,  and  punidi  those  who  were  hostile.  The  unfor* 
tonate  Cherical  Btgah,  who  was  always  on  the  wrong  side^  now  joined 
the  BrUash  under  Qeueral  Matthews,  but  in  1783,  Tippoo  came 
down,  and  made  the  General  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived the  Btyah  of  Cherical  of  his  dominions.  At  the  final  peao« 
s£  1784,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Bajahs  should  be  punished  by 
l^ppoo,  on  account  of  thair  friandetnp  with  the  British,  during  th^ 
late  war ;  but  in  the  ennmerataon  of  them,  the  Clerical  R^ah  wa4 
omitted.     £«cb  Rtynh,  however,  wag  to  malce  \aa  ffwn  tenas,  witli 
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Ashed  B^  Khao,  a  native  of  tlie  Comatic,  who  waa  appointed  by 
Tippoi^  Commaodant  of  UaUbar. 

Jn  1788,  Tippoo  returned  to  the  Weatem  Coast  to  pnnish  both 
the  HmdttB,  and  Uoplahs,  vho  .had  rieen  against  hu  anthoiitj. 
On  his  arriTal,  be  aunimoned  all  the  Hajahs  of  Malabar  to  hia 
preaence,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajah  of  Cartinaad, 
all  feigned  sickness.  'Hppoo  stated  his  ardent  desire,  to  prove  to 
all  Hindoa,  the  tmth  of  the  Mahomedan  reli^on,  and  tnisted  that 
his  endeavours  to  that  effect,  woold  be  forwarded  hy  the  Princes 
of  the  country :  but  his  invitation  met  with  no  response,  so 
be  then  demanded  twelve  laca  of  rupees  as  a  gift.  In  Uarch, 
or  April,  the  following  year,  be  took  possession  of  the  French 
outposts  at  Habd,  tearing  down  the  flag  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  Tippoo  who  -was  at  Coimbatore,  or- 
ganizing an  attack  on  the  Travancore  State,  sent  orders  to  his  neir 
Dewan  at  Calicut,  to  circumcise  all  Brahmans,  as  an  example  to  the 
lower  castes,  whom  he  hoped  would  at  once  join  the  new  religious 
sect  If  they  still  held  out,  and  refused  to  become  Mahomedana, 
they  were  to  be  compelled  to  eat  beef  ;  this  order  was  carried  into 
effect,  in  Joly  of  that  year,  and  horror,  and  consternation,  spread 
tbrongbont  the  length,  and  breadth,  of  Western  India. .  All  who  were 
able  to  do  ao,  fled  to  Travancore  :  thousands  committed  suicide,  and 
the  flames  of  rebellion  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  some  MoplahSi 
joined  in  an  attack  on  Calicut,  and  Lally  was  despatched  to  break 
up  the  aiege,  this  he  effected,  bnt  he  could  not  subdue  the  universal 
hostility  of  the  population. 

Many  petty  Rajahs,  and  even  the  Beebee  of  Cannanore,  asked 
leave  to  take  refuge  m  Tellicherry,  Tippoo  on  hearing  of  this, 
dared  the  Engliah  to  receive  them,  and  they  consequently  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and  allowed  the  refugees  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
ritories, to  reach  the  Travancore  State  in  peace.  Tippoo  before  long 
encamped  near  Tellicherry,  and  forcibly  cooverted  many  Hindus : 
and  also  caught  the  new  Ri^ah  of  Cherical,  who  came  to  make  hia 
obeisance,  and  informed  him  that  the  some  argument,  which  had 
been  employed  to  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus,  would  be  applied  to 
bimseli ;  on  hearing  this,  he  s«iit  orders  to  his  family,  to  flee  to  Tra- 
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'vancoK,  promiuDg  them,  that  he  would  never  die  a  recreajit  to  IiiB 
father's  faith :  and  then  committed  sTiicid& 

All  the  pet^  Hinda  B^johe  fled,  and  It  was  evident,  that  they 
anticipated  aasbtonce  from  the  British,  who  on  their  side  could  uot 
Btond  idly  by,  and  see  their  fellow  creatures  murdered  by  thousands, 
because  they  had  been  bom  of  Hindu  parents.  These  diatnibaaceai 
vaterfeied  connderably  with  the  English  trade.  A  b«aty  already  al- 
luded to,  was  then  concluded,  in  which  the  Cochin  Kajah  joined,  and 
by  the  end  of  1791,  all  the  Malabar  country,  had  fallen  into  British 
bands.  The  amount  of  Hie  various  tributes,  was  settled  generally 
9t  half  what  had  been  exacted  by  Tippoo :  whilst  English  troops 
were  promised  to  defend  the  cooutty  from  foreign  invasion,  and  do- 
mestic strife.  "Die  first  B^ah  who  paid  his  tribute,  however,  returned 
home,  and  shot  himself. 

The  division  of  the  country,  and  the  settlement  of  the  legality  of 
the  '•laimx,  of  the  various  Rajahs,  and  Chieftains,  over  the  territories 
under  them,  was  a  very  difficult  task.  The  Brabmans  and  Nairs, 
wished  to  have  thdr  lands  again,  rent  free :  but  the  Mahomedon  plan 
of  assessment,  being  considered  the  fairest  for  all  parties,  as  Military 
tennrea  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  (the  British  troops  being  suf- 
ficient, tot  the  protection  of  thx  country)  it  was  continued  imchonged, 
exciting  as  regarded  the  amount  The  Hindus  now  wished  to  ro- 
taliate  on  the  Moplahs,  and  the  discord,  oppressions,  and  murders, 
which  ensued,  were  very  difficult  to  check :  for  the  petty  Rajahs  con- 
sidered it  no  crime,  to  put  a  Moplah  to  death.  On  December  20th, 
1792,  all  articles  excapting  pepper,  were  thrown  open  to  public  trade. 

One  of  the  horrors  of  Malabar,  which  the  British  first  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to,  was  the  kidnapping  of  children,  by  gangs  of  Mo[^s, 
who  sold  thmn  to  the  supercargoes  of  European  vessels,  more  espe-' 
ciolly.  to  the  French  at  Mahe,  and  the  Dutch  at  Cochin.  Numbers 
of  poor  innocent  children,  were  thus  entrapped,  and  carried  away,  to 
pass  the  residue  of  their  lives,  iu  hopeless  slavery.  It  was  enacted,  thab 
all  stealers  of  children,  or  persons  engt^ed  in  this  traffic,  should  be 
scourged  and  fined :  but  even  this,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  infamous 
trade.  The  English  Oovemment,  then  wrote  to  that  of  the  Dutch  ia- 
Cochin,  requesting  them  to  abolish  the  practice  of  buying  chlldron 
for  slaves  ;  but  they  declined,  stating  that  they  realized  lorge'sums  of 
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tuoaey  hy  it  I  When  Cochin  w»  taken,  almoet  enrj  servant  in  the 
place  was  found  to  be  a  slave. 

On  October  19th,  1795,  the  Britiflh  Troopa  under  Major  Potrie, 
arrived  before  the  fortress  of  Cochin,  and  failing  to  obtain  an^ 
entrance,  threatened  to  open  fire  apon  the  town.  Acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Stadtholder,  they  had  at  first  cndeavonred  to  obtain 
on  amicable  footing,  tind  to  make  no  changes  in  the  Qovemment 
of  the  Town.  But  finding  this  impossible  they  determined  to 
adopt  other  measures  as  their  entrance  was  necessary  to  prevent 
it  trom  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  French. 

He  Council  of  Cochin  in  this  emergency,  nnable  to  hold  the  place, 
but  still  unwilling  to  deliver  it  np,  acted  in  a  very  injudiciona  manner  > 
the  town  was  consequently  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  Inhabit- 
anta  became  prisoners  of  war. 

In  December  1796,  those  who  were  desirous  of  returning  to 
Batavia,  were  sent  to  Bombay,  and  the  following  year  they  received 
permission  to  proceed  to  Batavia ;  but  many  preferred  retnming  to 
Cochin,  and  in  1804,  so  great  was  their  distress,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  petition  Government,  for  peniniary  assdstance,  and 
were  then  all  pensioned  for  one  year  more,  on  the  understandutg 
that  by  the  expiration  of  that  period,  they  were  to  have  left  India, 
or  at  all  events,  to  have  forfeited  nil  right  to  further  assistance. 
But  as  usual,  when  the  time  had  elapsed,  tho  English  Eist  India 
Company  relented  towards  those  who  remained,  and  even  up  to 
the  present  day,  some  of  the  Dutch  in  Cochin,  ore  receiving  pensions. 

The  Batch  Courts  of  Justice,  and  many  of  their  institutions, 
which  will  bo  referred  to  further  on,  were  left  unaltered  fur  some 
time:  as  although  tiiey  worked  badly,  it  was  con^dercd  by  tLo 
Governor  in  Council  by  no  means  improbable,  that  this  pkcc 
might  eventually  be  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  no 
reforms  were  commenced,  until  after  this  question  had  been  finally 
settled. 

The  British  Resident  of  Travancoro  and  Cochin,  at  first  took  up 
his  quarters,  in  the  honse  now  employed  as  a  Cutcherry,  whilst  the 
town  was  of  course  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  The  Government 
garden  was  divided  into  two  portions,  half  being  given  to  the 
MiUtary,  and  half  to  the   Civil  powers:  and  this  division    was 
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continued,  until  after  die  Nair  riota,  in  1809,  when  not  being  kept 
up,  part  of  it  was  rented  out. 

TliB  Rajah  of  Cochin,  appears  not  to  hare  been  beat  pleased  at 
the  change  of  European  Qoremors  in  Cochin,  althou^  the  Dutch 
Bupremacy  had  become  extremely  irksome  to  him  It  has  abeady 
been  stated,  that  obtaining  evidence  from  the  people  of  Hie  State  of 
Cochin  in  1 793,  was  almost  an  impossibiJity.  Had  the  British  shortly 
after  the  taking  of  the  town,  examined  tiia  records  of  the  Dntch 
government,  many  of  their  decisions,  respecting  the  claims  of  certain 
neigbbouring  States,  to  temtoiy,  could  never  have  bean  given.  In 
1 79d,  it  was  reported,  that  the  fother,  and  brother,  of  the  vicar  of 
the  churches  of  EdapiUy,  and  Earanakollata,  had  been  confined  in 
two  separate  tiger  oages,  at  l^ichoor,  from  October  or  November 
1797,  for  one  year  and  ten  months,  by  order  of  the  Cochin  Ra- 
joji:  that  for  the  whole  of  that  period,  ihey  were  kept  loaded  with 
irons,  and  were  not  released  &om  their  dens,  until  the  evening  of 
August  Ifith,  1799,  when  on  pretence  of  being  required  to  proceed 
to  Tripoenterah,  tiiey  were  let  out  bat  immediately  murdered, 
aud  buried.  Two  other  brothers,  had  previously  escaped,  one  to  Tre- 
vaudmm,  and  the  other  to  Cidicut.  This  was  one  of  many  cruel  acts 
^pareutly  iuflicted,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  parties,  had  given 
information  to  the  British. 

QoTerament  finding  that  the  outbreaks,  and  disturbances,  con- 
stantly ari^uiig  in  the  Cochin  State,  and  generally  over  Malabar,  ex- 
tended even  into  the  Town  of  Cochin,  re-imposed  in  that  town  and 
territoiy  the  regulation,  of  July  22ad,  1793,  "that  no  gnus,  muskets, 
"  matclilocks,  or  other  firearms,  lolwars,  or  swords  of  any  descrip- 
"  tion,  uor  any  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  balls,  powder,  ammunition, 
"  or  anything  coming  under  the  head  of  warlike  stores,  (escepting 
"  for  the  use  of  Govemment,)  should  be  imported"  into  Cbchin,  or 
exported  from  it,  on  any  account  whatsoever.  The  secret  memoran- 
dum stated  that  tliia  was  enacted,  "in  order  gradually  to  diacounte- 
"  nance,  aad  extjngsisb,  the  spirit  of  iadependence,  and  depredation, 
"  so  tenaciously  cherished  amongst  tiie  soutJiera  Moplahs,  and 
"  otlier  similarly  disposed  penons,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means 
"  of  indulging  in  if  ^  Saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  were  no  longer  allow- 
ed to  be  sold,  excepting  on  a  pass  signed  by  the  Magistrate,  and  no 
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more  was  pennitted  to  be  imported,  unless  disposed  of  to  GoTern- 
ment  Offimk. 

In  1 803,  amicnble  relatiooa  between  the  English  authontics,  and 
the  R^ah  of  Cochin,  appeiv  only  to  have  existed  outwordljr,  whilst 
the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war,  took  advantage  of  this  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, and  preauited  N^wleon's  portoait  to  the  B^jah.  It  was  never 
aacert^ned,  whether  any  letter  accon.panied  the  gift :  but  ttie 
Rajah's  people  became  very  insolent,  and  even  went  so  far,  as  to 
sjrest  British  subjects  within  Kitiab  limits  :  the  garrison  was 
consequently  directed,  to  "strictly  exclude  all  the  servants 
"  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  from  the  British  territory,  lying  around  the 
"  Town." 

On  October  6th,  1808,  secret  orders  were  sent  to  Cochin,  to  pre- 
pare for  foreign  invaders,  (the  French)  and  directing  the  garrison, 
that  immediately  an  enemy  was  perceived  anchoring  before  the 
town,  it  must  be  evacuated  as  untenable :  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  be  removed  to  the  interior,  should  the  boats  of  a  hostile  fieet 
approach  the  shore  :  whilst  all  country  boats  were  to  be  removed, 
or  destroyed  :  cattle  driven  away  :  and  provisions  rendered  useless. 
As  troops  could  not  be  spared,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  garrison 
Cochin,  and  enable  it  to  resist  an  European  force,  it  was  decided 
that  the  fort  should  be  blown  up  :  this  was  carried  into  effect  aud 
ere  a  montit  had  elapsed  this  Fortress  had  ceased  to  exist  Many 
of  the  Qovemment  buildings,  also  shared  the  same  fat« :  and  thus 
Cochin,  after  having  been  an  important  Military  strong-hold,  for 
three  centuries,  dwindled  into  a  mere  mercantile  port 

Disturbancee  in  the  Rajah's  territory,  rumours  of  rebellion,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Dewan  on  the  British  power  ;  gave  the  autho- 
ritdes,  and  troops,  suffidmt  employment  for  some  time.  In  1808,  the 
Travancore  Dewan  openly  commenced  war  against  t^  British,  and 
the  Paliat  Achen,  or  Cochin  Minister,  favoured  his  views,  and 
seconded  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Cocbiu  then  became  the  scene 
of  an  atrodouB  attempt  to  murder  the  British  Resident,  Colonel 
Hacaiday,  who  had  with  him,  a  guard  of  only  about  25  sepoys. 

On  December  29th,  1 808,  at  half-past  2  a.  m.,  nearly  eii  hundred 
armed  sepoys,  belonging  to  Travancore,  arrived  at  the  southern  side 
of  CotLin :  and  rushing  to  the  Be^deut's  house,  then  occupied  by 
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Colonel  Macaulay,  at  onc«  obtained  poasewion,  and  deBtrp}red  eveiy- 
t&iug  \hey  could  discover,  including  all  the  Public  Recorda,  both  of 
the  Magistracy,  and  Revenue.  They  searched  every  where  for 
tiie  Resident,  bnt  he  wm  enabled  to  mapo,  ynUt  his  escort  of 
sepoys,  and  got  on  bosid  a  Fattimar.  The  jail  was  broken  open, 
and  the  priaonera  set  loose :  consternation,  and  fear,  were  so  uni- 
versal, that  no  resistance  was  at  that  time  attempted.  *  But  by 
the  evening,  many  of  the  Travaocoreans,  had  become  perfectly  in- 
toxicated, and  a  body  of  one  hundred  coolies,  and  pdice,  were  sent 
to  arrest,  as  many  aa  they  could,  and  made  a  few  captures. 

Troops  w&n  sent  for  from  Qnllon,  and  piepaiations  made,  to 
resist  a  aecond  attack,  which  woa  anticipated.  The  officials  of  the 
Cochin  Government^  had  on  January  10th  stopped  oil  provisions  from 
entering  Cochin,  and  on  the  I2th,  2,000  armed  men  in  the  pay  of 
the  Rajah,  were  reported  as  collected  a  little  to  the  north  of  th> 
town  on  the  margin  of  the  ba^^water,  with  fi  guns,  mounted  on  the 
banks ;  whilst  about  three  ^falabar  miles  to  the  aoTxth,  1,000  armed 
Travaocoreans,  wtre  in  readiness,  to  advance. 

CoL  Atacanlay,  feeling  hia  insecniity  at  CocUn,  embarked  in  the 
grab  Snou,  takiag  with  him  the  treasure,  and  also  the  men,  of  H. 
M.  12th  foot  He  lay  off  Cochin,  in  hopes  that  should  rainftfce- 
menta  arrive,  he  might  be  able  to  land  the  few  men  wiUi  bim,  who 
alone,  were  insufficient  to  defend  the  place,  bat  might  be  set- 
viceable,  in  cot^unction  with  other  troops.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, removed  to  Calicut  But  on  the  following  day,  matters  did 
not  appear  so  serious,  and  accordingly,  the  Beeident  and  his  escort 
re-londed. 

About  this  time,  twelve  European  soldien,  and  thirty-three  se- 
poys, were  proceeding  from  Qnllon  to  Cochin,  and  the  sick  wife  of 

Colonel,  C took  advantage  of  the  eaCOrt,  and  the  pres^ice  of  an 

Asiiiatant  Sui^eon,  to  accompany  tiiam.  When  they  had  arrived 
half  way,  aa  for  as  AUepey,  and  had  reached  the  narrow  canal,  the 
sepoys  wished  to  land,  and  cook;  the  natives  on  the  shore,  who 
appeared  friendly,  enticing  them  to  do  so.  No  suspicions  were 
entu-tained,  the  soldiers  arms  were  lying  unloaded  in  the  bottom 
of  tiie  boats,  and  the  rowers  were  all  on  shore  :  the  sepoys  then 
*  OfUial  Report  to  lie  Jwlst  of  Maiab(a:    CloverDment  records.  H,  B.  S. 
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landed,  but  perceiving  treachery,  tbef  called  out,  to  warn  tlid 
Europeans  :  but  it  vas  too  late,  a  rash  ires  made  from  the  banka> 
and  the  whole  party  was  overpowered.  A  horrible  scene  then  enauedi 
the  [Misonefs'  hands  were  tied  behind  thent,  after  which,  they  were 
roost  unmercifuUy  beaten,  then  their  eyes  were  destroyed,  and 
they  were  finally  pnt  into  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  canaL  The 
only  person  spared,  was  the  lady,  a»  it  is-  conaideied  iU^^  in  this 
part  of  the  oountry,  to  put  a  woman  to  death,  under  any  circum- 
Btancea,  and  tlius  one  alone  surrived,  to  ^ve  an  account  of  this  hor- 
rible tragedy.  Ou  thiB  spot,  British  justice  executed  the  Dewan's 
brother,  who  appears  to  have  aasisted  the  murderers.  But  the  De- 
wan  biB»df  eac^>ed  this-  fate  by  flying  to  an  inland  pagoilo^  where 
he  died  of  his  wounds. 

On  January  21st,  1609,  the  Nairs  hod  advanced  so  close  to 
Cochin,  that  they  broke  into-  the  bous»  of  the  late  Dutch  Governor, 
and  plunda:«d  it,  as  well  as  destroyed  his  gnrden.  On-  the  25Cli,  the 
Travancoreans  again  attacked  Co<diin,  but  tins  time  the  troops  were 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  barricades  had  been  thrown  up  sctobs  the 
principal  streeta.  The  enemy,  however,  advanced  from  the  eastward, 
insteadof  from  the  south,  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  their  coursej 
they  set  fire  to,  and  burnt  the  Custom's  house  at  Muttencheny, 
and  murdered  several  Chmtiane^  The  Muttencheny  bridge  waa 
brok^  down,  but  this  was  probably  done  by  the  tivops,  to  check 
the  enemy's  advance.  They  came  on  with  their  guns  adorned  with 
crimarai  shoe  flowers,  Sibiictit  rota  Hneruis,  sacred  to  Siva,  and  the 
gods  of  Blood.  They  did  not,  however,  approach  with  any  bravery, 
and  were  without  much  difficulty,  forced  to  retreat,  many  being 
taken  prisoners.  It  was  deemed  unadvisaUe,  to  call  out  the  Dutch 
Milida. 

The  rioters  continued  hovering  about  Cochin,  and  on  February 
28tb,  again  paid  the  late  Dutch  Qovemor's  house,  an  unwelcome 
visit.  The  cruiser  Ziveiy,  Lieutenant  QiUnora,  commanding,  arrived 
from  Bombay,  to  asdat  against  the  enemy,  but  grounding  opposite 
the  Muttenchury  Fa|ace,  durii^  some  opra^tions  tbere,  the  ofGcer 

commanding  her,  fearing  she  might  fall  into  hostile  bands,  tiad  bei 

blown  up. 

.  It  was  now  time,  for  the  British  power  to  put  fortli  its  strength. 
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Qiid  rejecting  fortlier  pncific  measures,  to  pour  troopa  into  tlie  conn- 
tiy.  In  1809,  »eerek  orders  were  received  in  Malabar,  for  forees  to 
advanca,  open  communication  wttfi  the  Qailon  autaidiary  brigade, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  it  Bat  aiould  they  experience  any 
resistance,  they  were  directed  to  seize  the  Cochin  State,  and  confiscate 
it  to  the  British.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  oficring  friendship, 
or  war;  and  the  first,  as  previously  detailed  {page  67)  was  accepted. 
The  PaJiat  Aehen,  became  an  exile,  his  family  titio  of  "hereditary 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Cochin  Rajah"  passed  away,  and  anotlier  suc- 
ceeded to  his  post ;  whilst  efficient  measures  were  orgnuised,  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  such  dieturbaucee. 

Near  Cochin,  in  the  Travancore  district  of  Fnroor,  and  in  Ayroor 
and  Cliandroor,  the  Native  Christians,  in  the  month  of  March, 
crcatad  great  disturbances,  and  British  troopa  had  to  bo  quartered 
in  those  [Jacea,  and  it  was  Also  deemed  necessary,  to  station  two 
armed  Pattimars  at  Granganore.  In  April,  the  Native  Christians 
in  the  Cochin  Stat^  sent  in  a  petition,  representing  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  the  Rajah's  officials.  It  was 
now  considered  advisable  by  the  Resident,  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  Pakce  at  Muttencherry,  which  wa&  effected  by  a  party  of 
aqmys,  on  April  11th.  Tro(^  were  kept  constantly  moving  about  the 
eountry,  a  Captain's  guard  was  stationed  at  Tripoouterah,  and  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel's  at  Allepey,  nntters  soon  bcgnn  to  quiet  down 
and  by  the  middle  cA  October,  roost  of  the  outposts  were  withdrawu 
to  Qoilon  and  Cochin. 

Military  operations  since  this  period,  hiive  not  been  necessary,  the 
town  of  Cochin  was,  by  the  convention  of  1814,  ceded  to  the  British  : 
otherwise  the  peaceful  times,  which  have  succeeded  to  its  former 
eventful  transactions,  afford  but  little  historical  matter  to  record,  A 
small  guard  is  kept  over  the  Dewan's  Cutciierrj',  at  Entacolluni,  and 
another  at  Tripoouterah.  In  1860,  the  last  veetige  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Cochin  ceased,  the  few  sepoys  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  stationed  there,  were  withdrawn,  their  hospiteJ  turned  into  a  po- 
lice office,  their  barrack  and  mflgaaine  being  handed  over  to  the  latter 
f  oice,  and  tiieir  lines  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Now  no  troops  are  seen 
in  Cochin  excepting  those  passing  through,  or  guards  of  honour,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  at  Durbars,  or  for  other  professional  purposes. 
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The  iiutUutiont  of  Cochin,  have  gradoBUj  changed,  from  their 
Dutch  fonn,  to  that  which  exists  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
poesesaions :  but  it  ia  strange,  that  some  persona  still  fancy,  that 
tiieir  houses  Eud  IwkU,  we  not  amenabla  to  taxation,  because  the 
terms  of  the  Capitulation,  state,  (Article  4th)  "  all  privste  property 
vill  be  sacred,"  foi;getting  that  it  also  declares  that  the  inhabitaDts 
will  be  amenable  to  British  laws. 

In  1847,  a  permanent  ryotwairy  system  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Conol/p,  and  a  quit-rent  imposed.  In  many  of  the  leases,  no  re- 
demption clause  existe :  diey  are  subject  to  a  revision  of  rent,  every 
twenty  years.    The  amount  of  land,  outside  the  fort,  exceeds  13,000 

The  following*  shows  the  Collection  in  rupees,  during  tiie  last  5  yes? 
in  Cochin:  but  it  must  be  obserred,  that  in  1861,  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  mntiniee  in  Bengal,  of  1857,  were  imposed. 


1857. 

1858.    1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

CoUectionaon   landed    pro- 

18,145  17,902 
6,150     6,150 

17,073    16,324 
6,1  BOl     6,150 

„ 

„  Abkary  farm... 

6,150 

„ 

„  Vypeen  ferry... 

815 

816        815 

815'        815 

„ 

„  Sea  Customs... 

59,177 

62,823  51,327 

47,879    93,327 

„Salt 

I,46S 

1,925       976 

602        479 

„ 

„  Stamped  papei 

3,215 

4,040     5,4G5 

3,760 

5,330 

„ 

„  Postagcstampa 

3,50( 

3,858     4,412 

5,315 

6,213 

„Po3to£Sco 

2,64S 

3,686     2.427 

1,771 

1,599 

„ 

„  Telegraph 

„     1       „     1    4,48t 

6,234 

7,903 

„ 

„  Hoondia,  receipt  stamps  and  bills  of  hiding  „ 

1,937 

„ 

„  Sundries  as  mcome  tax       „             „             „ 

The  various  items,  speak  for  themsdrea,  and  it  ia  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  population  iu  1861,  consisted  of  11,449  persons, 
the  revenue  rec^pts  were  upwards  of  189,457  rupees  :  or  a  rou^ 
average,  of  16  rupees,  or  £1 12t.  a  year,  on  each  mdividual,  of  every 
sex  and  age. 

Cifil,  and  criminal  justux,  was  at  first  administered,  accoi'ding 

to  tlie  Dutch  laws :  and  even  some  of  their  officials,  were  retained 

unchanged.    In  the  year  1812,  insecuri^  of  life  and  property,  had 

*  £«tum  funiiihed  bj  Mr.  Gntn,  Rarenue  SheriataiUr. 
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become  so  great,  that  many  respectable  persons  were  obliged  to 
Icive  their  houses,  and  congn^ate  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  for 
without  its  limitB,  no  woman  or  child  was  safe.  A  Zillah  Conrt  was 
established  in  1812,  and  done  away  with  in  1817,  the  records  being 
sent  to  Calicut  In  1813,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Oovem- 
ment,  that  children  were  being  sold  as  slaves  in  Travancore,  and 
this  course  was  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  although  it  was 
not  nntil  1854,  that  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  in  the  Cochin 
and  Travancore  States,  owiug  to  the  exertions  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent, Lientenant  Qenerid  Cullen,*  who  obtained  the  emancipation 
of  33,000  Government  slaves,  and  on  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  those  belonging  to  private  owners. 

*  WhilBt  theM  pagM  nere  bong  printod,  Liantanaiit  Ooaeral  Cullvn,  ami. 
aeot  u  &  KneDtifio  obeerrer,  and  Buooeeaful  ulmiiibbntor,  expired  at  Altepey , 
OcHober  lit,  184%  regratted  by  Hi  cltuses  of  tba  conuDumt;.  Itorelj,  if  ever, 
hu  »  Eurape«ti  in  Utlabur  been  n  beloved  hj  uttiveH ;  stbd  after  his  reeigruv- 
tiou  oi  th*  offloB  of  Beddeut  his  npinion  wu  more  regarded,  md  bia  (stout 
Diore  aeteemed,  than  wu  that  of  hlH  «u«ae»ar  id  the  appointmenL  Oq  his 
rttirtmt»l  all  daaeea  vied  whioh  shnuld  do  him  moel  honour,  whilit  the 
richer  portioDiof  the  oammuaitj  atmre  to  perpetuate  his  Dame.  In  TmraDcore, 
the  nntires  presented  him  with  Mi  addieaa  aud  eipreraed  their  inteutioD,  "  to 
"  iostltiilfl  in  manifeatation  of  their  gratitude  lod  regard,  one  or  tno  annual 
"  priiea  in  liis  name  to  be  open  to  nibjecU  of  Travancore  only,"  and  for  this 
purpose  thej  subaoribed  2,500  rupees.  !□  the  Cochin  State  0,000  rupees  vers 
raised  to  erect  a  Choulti;  at  Yajlum  Tlav&luin  for  the  acannmodatioa  and 
Tefr«dment  of  nearied  travellers,  which  vas  u>  bear  bia  honoureil  name. 

The  late  Rajah  of  Travancore  wrote  him  a  most  oomplimeDtsry  tetter,  from 

which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.    "Your  name  is  associated  in  our 

memory  with  many  iinpoi-tant  anil  iiitereatiDg  events,  the  moat  conspicunus 

of  which,  1*  tbo  provision  roads  through  j'our  powerful  intercesnon,  for  tlie 

continiuliion  of  the  line  of  succesiioD  to  the  muinud  of  Travancore  :  an 

event  which  noUuog  out  erase   from   the  memory  of  mjaelf,  family,  aud 

the  whole  country,  and  (or  which  we  cvmot  adequately  feel  grateful 

"To  preserve  the  memory  of  your o.irao  in  our  country,  and  as  a  token  of 

our  est  !em  and  regard  towarda  you,  we  intend  to  BBtahliah  a  scholarship  in 

your  nime,  in  my   free-school   hare,  and   for  eventual   admisdon  into  the 

"  Presidency  University,  tor  the  support  of  whioh,  mysell,  and  other  memben 

of  my  family  have  individnaUy  contributed  funds  for  tta  endowment." 

The  Rajah  of  Cranganore,  the  Syrian  metropolitun,  the  chief  of  the  Miihome- 

dans,  the  Jewi«h   Rabbi,  eaoh  headed  aiWresros  of   regard  to   the    outgoing 

Beiident.    The  Nsmboorie  Brahmans,  aud  tlio  bends  of  the  Thiroomal  la  De  ~ 

Tuom  sbenay  pagoda,  likenise  presented  oddrcescs  to  him  on  his  retirement. 
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1^3  CASTES  SUBJECT  TO  BRITISH  LAWS. 

For  some  years,  Cochin  has  only  had  a  Sudr  Ameen'a  Court,  under 
the  control  of  tlie  Judge  of  Calicut,  to  whom  all  decisions  must  be 
referred-  This  appears  safiScient  for  the  wants  of  the  pliwc.  Civil 
oaaea  under  10,000  rupees,  can  be  tried  here.  The  number  of  civil 
BuitB  which  have  been  instituted  during  the  last  five  years,  sn  as 
follows : — * 

lSJi7  Bemaining  187        Filed  147      Dedded  157 

1858  „     177     „   303     „   161 

1859  „  219  „  256  „  17S 
i860  „  302  „  226  „  314 
1S61    „    214    „   264     „   365 

Thua  a  civil  case  on  an  average,  ia  not  kept  waiting  above  ono  year, 
before  obtaining  a^  decision. 

Criminal  Justice,  has  been  remodelled,  especially  a^  regards  the 
various  castes  and  sects,  who  were  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  Engliah.  In  1814,  it 
was  decided,  that  of  the  castes  amenable  to  British  Iaws,t  "  Wun- 
"  neiu^  and  Tutt^ui?,  remain  subject  in  all  cases,  to  the  authority 
'  of  the  Judge,  and  Miglstrate  of  Cochin,  within  the  local  limits 
"  of  whose  jurisdiction,  it  is  uuderatood  that  they  principally  reside. 
"  But  with  respect  to  the  Citaarese,  and  Konkanics,  and  White  Jews, 
"  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  will  be  con&tied  to  civil  cases,  to  the 
"  determination  of  disputes  between  them,  and  British  or  Dutch 
"  subjects,  whilst  hi  criminal  cases,  when  the  oScnco  shall  have  been 
"  committed  againitt  the  BritUh  Qovernment,  or  British  subjects,  in 
"  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  term,  they  will  also  be  amenable 
"  to  its  decrees."  This  it  went  on  to  state,  wns  in  accordance  with  the 
Dutch  treaties.  Ko  Customs'  chowkey,  was  to  be  permitted  to  be 
placed  by  the  Ritjah,  in  Muttencherry,  which  it  was  stated,  would 
be  a  "  real  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  did  it  exist." 
It  was  also  decided,  not  to  continue  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  over 
the  Native  Christians  in  the  ILtjah's  territory,  as  such  rendered 
them  objects  of  jealousy  to  their  fellow-subjects,  and  occasioned 
many  and  serious  disputes. 

Agiun  in  1835,  this  question  was  re-agitated,  and  it  was  ruled  by 
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tlie  Court  of  Directors,  on  Juno  1st,  1836,  "  that  British  subjects, 
"  apprebeuded  in  British  territory,  on  any  charge  of  offence,  com- 
"  nutted  within  the  poaaessiona  of  any  Native  prince,  are  amenable 
"  only  to  British  tribunals.  That  British  subjects,  apprehended  in 
"  Uie  territory,  within  which  the  offence  is  alleged  ta  have  been 
**  committed,  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  es- 
"  tabiished  there.  Subjectaof  theNativeStat^  whenever  apprehended, 
"  are  always  amenable  to  the  British  Courts,  for  crimes  and  heinous 
"  offences,  committed  within  the  Britigh  territory.  Tliat  British 
"  sabjects,  charged  with  heinous  crimes,  committed  within  the  Bri- 
"  tish  territory,  who  may  have  taken  refuge  within  the  territory  of  a 
"  Native  State,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  uid  vice  vend,  with 
"  respect  to  subjects  of  a  Native  State." 

Criminal  juttice,  during  the  last  5  years,  has  produced  the  follow- 
ins  cases ; 

1857  Renuuned  0        New  cases  195       Dischatged     9 

1858  »          2               „  147               „           19 

1859  „          0               „  1«               „           17 

1860  „          1                „  93               „           11 

1861  „          0               „  380               „           23 
1867  Committed  to  C^cut  10  Convicted  m  Cochin  174 


loeO         „  „        5  „  „         78 

1861  „  „        0  „  „       348 

Natives  do  not  appear  to  relish  English  juUict,  and  it  was  on 
excellent  rule,  of  the  late  Court  of  Directors,  that  aU  Magistrates 
were  obliged  to  pass  in  the  Native  language.  Persons  ignorant  of 
it,  are  the  tools  of  their  subordinate^  and  the  puppets  of  their  in- 
terpreters. More  speedy  justice,  and  less  law,  is  the  desideratum 
for  India:  and  a  large  emigration  of  Lawyers  from  Europe,  would 
be  no  blessing  to  Mofuasil  Courts. 

The  Police  Force  was  organised  in  1660,  and  nnce  then,  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  Cochin :  time  will  show  its  capabilities. 

In  fixing  the  pay  of  the  men,  the  first  half  of  Barl  St.  Vincent't 
maxim,  in  regard  to  Naval  officers,  of  "  keep  them  poor,  and  they 
"will  serve  you  well,"  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  view.  There 
is  one  European  Inspector,  having  C>6  Natives  under  hioL 


A   1 
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JWl  COCHIN  poon. 

The  Marine  ettaUuiment  \a  under  k  Uaater  Attenduut,  wic<' 
fiupervues  alt  dudea,  connected  with  the  shipinng  :  excepting,  the 
"  Begiatratian  ol  Tesseb,"  whicli.  ia  ose  of  the  Joint  Magistrate's 
offieesL'  T&  this  deportment,  is  attaehed<  a-  naefnl  imi^or  beat,  a: 
Gutter,  and  a  Report  boat  EVery  vesael  on-  ito-orrivEiI,  oidepar- 
ture  fronK^oehin,  is  reported,  in  the  uaualf&rm;.  A.depdt  of  cotds  is 
]iept,  foF'the  use  of  Hi  M.'a  Bteamera. 

The  following  shows  the  amonst  of  tonnage,  entered  at  Oodiiii, 
from  May  1858,  to  December  31et,  1861*  It  ia  only  in  the  last 
named,  year,  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  tliat  do  not  pay  duty,  has , 
been  r^jistered.. 

BKIidi    F4reigB   GOanlrjr    SmallTenela    ' 
tooDi^^  tonnage.  eoiBtere.  free. 

"'' TdSK} '^-"^   '""^"^  ^"-^■^■^ 

1859  the  whole  year  29,951     6,481  25,G79 
1860^  „       „     35;683    8,533  25,055- 

1861        „     „    aSiggj- 11^02  34,024.    37,410 

I>uiing,.the  last  tlkee  yeara,  .the  average  tonnsge^  amenable  to  Port' 
dues,  has  been  70,869  tons..  Thoyear  I862,ha8beenanunuBnalon^-, 
for  late  enactments,  have  almost  dosed.tbe  Port  of  AUep^,  to  com-  - 
merce.:  and  trade  has  consequently,  been  diverted.to  Oxiia  Tita- 
amount  of  toiuu^,  is  net  a  correct  indej^  of  the  busiiiess  of  .the  port : 
but  this  will  be  alluded  to,  more  f  uBy  under  the  head  gf, "  exports^  and  > 
"  imports."  The  r^^tered  tonnage,  includes  that  of  every  vessel, 
wiuch  bj-  stopping,  above,  48  hours,  or.  landing  any  portion  of  its 
cargo,  or  passengers,  renders  itself  amenable  to  port  dues.  St«amerB 
from  Bombay  come  irregularly,  once  a  fortnight,  sometimes  oftener. 
The  "  licensed  FiloV  waa  appointed."  Oovemmcnt  Pilot,"  in. 
October  I860.. 

The  posrofCocMn,  next  cldm.  attention..  Li  the  time  of  the 
Dutch,,  an.  OrfJuuiage  existed,  and  so  much  has  been,  ineorrectly 
Btated,couceniing.theOovemmentmMnia»a^cm«nf  of  this  Institution,, 
since  1795,  that  thejofSciol  report  ia  here  givea.in  fulL|' 

*  From  k  returo,  funiisbed  by  tha  Matter  Attendimt. 

t  The  following  obverTOlion  was  printed  and  given  publid^,  Knangat' 
HJSToaiCAL  NoiiOES  or  Coobih,    "  Obo  cannot  Broader  that  poverty  abounded' 
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"  Wlien  Cochin  surrendered  to  the  British  arms,  U^jor  Petrie 
"  made  no  dt«mtion,  in  the  Listitution  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  it 
"  was  going  oa  as  HRd«r  ike  late  Dutch  QoTemment  The  Pib 
"  BidentandmeDibars'of  the  Asylmi,  always  ndmiiiifltered  the  funds 
"  of  the  Orphans,  wliile  they  rtraained  UHder  age.  The''inaDey  was 
".generally  ilaid  out,  oa  mortgages  of  houses  in  the  town, •and  two 
' "  collateral  securitiea  were  taken  hy  the  College,  for  the  money  so 
"  raised,  at  6  per  cenL  per  annum :  from  which,  .4|  per  cent  were 
"  paid  to  the  pupils,  agreeably  to  their  ahare  in  the  Orphan  treasnry. 
"  The  remaining  1'^  yer  cent  on  the  conclusion  of  Uieir  acconntfl, 
"'(vkich  was  in  Angiiet^  was  divided  amongst  the  Pceaideut,  the 
"  memberB,  and  the  Secretary.  The  Presideut  had  ^e  sliare  of  two 
"  members,  the  rest  was  divided  in  eqoid  proportiooa,  amongst  ih» 
"  members,  uid  Secretary.  From  tJus  emolument,  a  messenger  was 
"  em^yed,  at  ths  pay  of  six  rupees  a  month  :  and  thirty-two  rupees 
".paid  to  the  Secretary  for  stafionery-for  a  whele-yeat  'Whserer 
"  died  intestate,  tlie  Secretary  administered  the  estate  df  audi  persons, 
"  asaistfd  by  two  Uembers,  deputed  by  tke  College  for  that  purpose. 
"  Jlf^  (the  SecrStary^  then  acted  «a  Anctionew,  reoeivlDg  4  per  cent. 
"  on  the  amount  sold,  and  1  per  cent  was  paid  the  -messenger,  who 
"  acted  as  crier.  The  two  members  -so  employed,  received  each  one 
"  riz  dollar  a  day.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  College,  for  many 
"'years.  Ifoneof  the  parents  died,  leaving  any  children  underage,  and 
■"  the  snrviver  wished  to  administer  to  their  shares,. the  College  could 
"  never  object  to  it :  but  it  was  necessary,  that  he,  or  she,  who 
"  wished  to  do  so,  should  deliver  into  the  College,  within  six  weeks, 
"  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  testatrix,  an  inventoi?  on  oath, 
"  of  all  the  property  ;  and  give  two  or  more  sufficient  secnrides  for 
"  the  amount,  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Will,  such  chil- 
"■Areu  were  entitled  to,  to  be  refunded  them,  when  they 'attained 
"  their  proper  age,  boys  34,  girls  21."* 

"in  a  decayed  Sattlemgnl  liko  Coohin ;  uid  wbat  we  muBt  regard  (to  uy  the  leut) 
"  at  the  inenatidenxU  luppreuion  of  the  Dutofa  Orphui  Hoiue,  with  its  ampls 
"fuQila,  miut  have  inereaied  the  misery  in  many  an  inUigent  hoiuehuM." 
XJnpnijudlced  readera  mny  utiify  themseWea,  how  far  facts  are  Iq  aecorij.iuce 
with  thia  auerthni. 
•  Catcktrry  Rceordi.   M.83. 
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Ir  1633,  when  the  forcing  report  vaa  made,  most  of  the  mort- 
gageee,  did  not  pay  bitereat  upon  the  monieB,  which  they  had  receiV' 
ed  ',  vhilat  amongst  the  houees  vhich  were  mortgaged  as  secnri^ 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  some  were  in  raina,  and  conae- 
qnentiy  no  rent  waa  obtainable  from  them,  Fedttonera  then  requeet* 
ed  the  iuterferance  of  Goremment,  and  that  the  afioire  mif^t  be 
irooud  up,  as  some  of  Uie  membera  at  the  Collie  Board,  it 
was  assorted,  were  amongst  the  defaultii^  mortgagees.  A  Go- 
vernment Oommittee  was  therefore  appointed,  who  acceded  to 
the  reqneet  of  the  Petitioners:  and  in  1836,"  the  funds  as  far  as 
poBsibTe,  were  realised,  and  divided  amongst  those  entitled  to  them- 
The  British  when  they  first  came  to  Cochin,  did  not  institute,  the 
present  "  Friend-in-Need  Socie^,"  but  a  Poor-houae  was  biult,  prior 
to  1820,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Resident,  and  the  European  coramu- 
nity,  most  handsomely  assisted  by  the  Kajah  of  Cochin,  who  gave 
a  donation  for  its  erection,  and  also  a  subscription  of  one  himdred 
rupees  a  month,  to  the  poor.  Up  to  the  year  1855,  tiiis  building 
was  employed,  as  a  residence  for  panpers,  but  it  was  then  destroyed 
by  a  heavy  monsoon :  and  Qovemment  subscribed  two  thousand 
rupees  towards  the  erection  of  a  OKnre  spacious  one.  Tlie  Bajah's  snb- 
aciiptioa  is  still  continued,  and  with  the  addition  of  Rs.  30  from  the 
Resident  and  Dcwan,  and  Bopees  70  from  tlie  iuhatntants  of  the  town, 
fbrma  a  fund,  employed  for  the  support  of  from  30  to  40  indigent 
persons,  within  the  poors'  house,  and  for  assisting  about  1 00,  with  ont- 
dow  relief,  without  reference,  to  their  caste,  creed  or  sex.  For  this, 
a  Managing  Committee  was  formed,  in  1815,  and  rules  were  oi^ 
nixed  for  its  regnlation. 

A  Civil  Snrgeon  was  attached  to  Cochin,  in  May  1817,  and  tlie 
appointment  has  been  continued  from  that  time :  under  him  are  two 
native  subordinates,  one  stationed  at  the  Dispensary,  and  the  chief 
duties  of  the  other  lying  amongst  the  Police,  and  the  prisoners  with  - 
in  the  jaih  There  is  also  a  Vaccinator,  whose  duty  it  ia,  to  vacci- 
nate persons  in  the  place. 

The  Dutch  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  up  any  Dispensary,  for 
the  civil  population,  but  had  extensive  miUtary  hospitals,  in  which 
however,  they  very  unwisely,  made  enormous  deductions  from  the 
]  Goveinment  ardtr,  dated  Sfptember  a7tl),  1838. 
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Tpt^  of  Hm  ffick.  Thns  the  stddier,  or  sailor,  knowing  that  whilst 
lie  was  on  the  sick  list,  his  &mily  if  he  had  one,  would  be  starving, 
continued  his  duties  as  long  ae  he  ^ra.i  able,  and  freqaently  only  en- 
tered the  luMpttal,  b>  be  speedily  carried  out  k  corpse.  Some  most 
interesting,  and  ezbooidinaiy  revelations,  on  this  head,  with  regard 
toJBstavia,  were  published  by  Admiral  Staroiitras. 

The  present  Qovemroent  Dispensary,  was  opened  at  tlie  end  of 
JanMary,  1853,aiid  the  following  aretheirainber of  admiasioiu,  that 
faave  taken  place,  during  the  lost  five  years  : 
1657    Out  Patients,  admitted    4,711    In  Patients,  admitted  40$ 

1858  „    „      „    4,673   „   „     „   337 

1859  „    „      „    4,580   „   „     „   376 

1860  „    „      „    6,347   „    „      „    415 

1861  „        „  „         6,980      „        „  „        6.85 
Tba  echoob  in  Cochin,  are  rather  inferior;  the  Protestant  free 

■chools,  are  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  hotel,  where  the  Domi' 
nican  ccmvent  stood,  in  Portogaeae  times.  They  are  under  the 
sapervinon  of  the  Mismonaiy  chaplain.  There  is  also  a  school  for 
boarders,  opesed  in  1859,  which  contains  about  twentf  boys  and 
prls,  the  average  cost  of  each,  being  about  fifty  rupees  a  year.  The 
"  Free  schools"  have  a  sm^l  endowment,  arising  from  an  old 
Chnrch  fond,  and  receives  Government  assistance.*  * 

PmplU.  OoM.  .Id.  ^^''  ^'X'^''  ■'™- 
Boys'  School  established  IS57  124  Bs.  384  275  30  03 
Girls       „  „  1853      46      „    130      „        119 

TemaculAr  „  1856       89       „        6       „         211       15 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  the  attendance  in  them  is  but  small, 
Oovemment  aid  for  educttion  in  Cochin,  which  wf»  received  during 
the  years  under  review  (the  lost  obtainable  in  Cochin,)  was  Ru[)oe3  520: 
and  the  funds  raised  from  subscriptions,  and  foes,  exclusive  of  the 
endowment  Rupees  467.  Govemment  afiords  great  assistance  in 
India,  in  the  form  of  "  Grants-in-aid,"  toward  schools,  should  parties 
be  able  or  witling,  to  come  forward  witli  proper  tciichers,  who  cin 
satisfactorily  nndei^  the  Oovemment  test.  No  doubt,  there  are  same 
persons,  who  would  like  to  see  the  old  Dutch  practice  revived  in 
Cochin,  and  taxra  obtained  from  persons  of  all  donominations,  applied 
*~R^rloi~Vireclar  of  Public  Inttrnclio^  iir  1853  CS 
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exchiBiT^ly  to  tbe  support  of  Protestant  schools.  GoTernmrot 
witliout  iiiterfoing,  witli  (he  methods  of  tMtdiiiig,  wbsre  they  give 
Orants-in-aid,  adhere  to  the  ioHamug  pnaajAe  hi  their  <twil  scholastic 
eatabUahments.  "  As'  a  necessary  part  of  this  peOoy,  Che  Hoty 
"  Scriptures  have  I>aea  excluded  from  the  course  of  teaching : 
"  but  the  ^)le  has  a  place  in  tbe  School-libraries,  and  JJie 
<-  papila  are  at  liberty  to  study  it,  and  to  obtain  instruction 
"  from  their  Masters,  as  to  its  facta  and  doctrine,  out  of 
"  School  hours,  if  they  expressly  desire  it"*  Bigoted  iudeed 
most  be  that  man,  who  wouM  deny  instruction,  because  his 
creed  alone  is  not  taught,  and  intolerant  that  person,  who  would 
force  his  version  of  tbe  sacred  volume,  to  be  read  by  those, 
whose  spiritual  teachers  forbid  it  Education  surely  must  i>e  ne- 
cessary for  the  rising  masse^t,  before  ibey  can  understand  their  er- 
rors :  and  tbe  people  must  be  taught  to  tiiink,  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  be  convinced  by  arguments.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  it  is  surprising,  such  scrupulous  persons,  as  the  above,  should 
]>ermit  themselves,  on  any  consideration,  to  receive  money  collected 
from  such  unb&Uowed  sonroes,  as  taxes  upon  a  Hindu  and  Mabome- 
dan  pollution. 

In  the  preceding  clinpters,  the  political  vicissitudes,  through 
which  Cochin  has  paused,  during  tbe  last  three  cent'nies  and  a  hall, 
have  been  traced.  Rieing  on  the  site  of  a  native  town,  it  became 
cue  of  tiic  fii»t  of  the  Enmpean  fortresses  in  the  east:  dimi- 
nislied  in  size,  and  -ehom  of  much  of  its  splendour  by  the 
Dutcli :  its  fi)rtificati«us  were  finally  destroyed  "by  the  British,  ia 
1803.  Tlioiigh  wanting  in  the  interest  of  foxmer  days,  still  it  pos- 
sesses much  to  attract  the  notice  of  tl]«  passer  by.  Some  of  ^le 
Institutions  of  this  port,  have  already  been  adverted  to:  it  now 
remains  to  describe  tlie  place,  as  it  at  jtresent  stands. 

The  strariger  .viMitiiig  CVichin,  arrives  either  by  sea,  or  "by  the 
inortheni  or  southern  briuiches  .of  the  backwater,  the  highway  to 
Allepey  and  Quiloii  on  the  soutli,  and  to  Trichoor  and  Chowghat 
■on  the  north  :  there  are  no  roads,  or  rather  none  deserving  the  name, 
hj  which  a  traveller  can  enter  the  town.     Riding  is  almost  out  of 

*  Loiil  Slanlti/'i  ilfvpntch  un  education  in  India. 
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tCe  qnestion,  and  driving  nmplj  impossible:  sdll  palanquioa  can- 
go  to  EmacoUnm,  but  mncL  delay  and  trouble  is  occaaioned,  iir 
OTOsaing  over  the  backwater;  to  Cochui: 

The  viev  of  Cochin  from  tlie  roodsteodris  hj  no  meaua  devdd  of 
interest :  for  away  inland,  tli«  scene  is  botinded,  by  bigli  hills,  the 
continnation  of  tha  western  ghauta :  whilst  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  the  country  appears  to  b«'a  flat,  cultivated  plaim 
The  broad  opening  of  the  Vypeen  river,  is  easily  discernible :  but 
Dot  so  the  bftckwater,  into  wMch  it  expands.  The  island  of  Vypeen, 
on  tite  northern  bank  <rf  the  river,  seems  a  dense  Jungle,  or  rather 
grove  of  cocoannt  trees,, in  which  no-  hoosea  are  perceptible.  The 
Cochin  island,  iyvtg  on  the  southern  bank^  is  also  covered  with  trees^ 
from  amidst  which,  churches-  aikl  houses,  axe  nsible.  The-flag  staff 
tower,  the  meet  conspicuous  object  amraigst  the  buildings,  first  claims 
attenttou.  This  massive,  square  stnicture,  upon  which  a  seventy-five' 
feet  mast  arises,  is  the  remiuns  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Apparently  close  to  it,  stands  the  large  church  of  the  Franciscausj 
whilst  eevraal  houses,  situated  on  elevated  portions  of  the  old  ram- 
farts,  aie  distinetljr  discernible. 

As  the  traveller  by  sea'advances  nearer  to  tike*  river's  meuth^  tho- 
scene  again  changes':  along  either  bank,  are  sem  extraordinary  Chi- 
nese fishing,  nets.  The  houses  at  Vypeen,  seen  become  visible  od- 
the  left  band,  and  after  passing  one  larger  than  its- neighbours,  a 
white  Roman  Catholic  church  appears,  thrown  well  back,  and  im- 
bedded in  cocoannt  groves.  Turning  to  the  right,  a  house  situated 
on  a  laterite  rock,  is  first  posaedv  and  farther  on  a  sm^l  piece  of 
green  is  seen,  in  the  midst  of  which,  stands  the  flag  staff  tower ;  any 
furdier  view,  is^eltut  out,  by  qnunt  cdd  houses,  with  their  pent  tiled^ 
BKrfs,  spearing. as  if  they  hod  been  bodily  transported,  from  some' 
old  town,  in  continental  Europe.  Meanwhile-  the  vessel  glides  od; 
several  wharfe  are  passed,  then  scnne- mercantile  yards,  and  the  back- 
water, expanding  ta  a  width  of  nearly  three  miles,  on  the  bonks  of 
which,  seven  churches  are  visible,  as  well  as  the  British  Residency; 
about  two  miles  away  to  the  east,  and  the  native  town  i^  Emacol- 
lum,  a  little  furth»  to  the  south-east.  The  wLol*  length  of  the  river,. 
ia  about  half  a  mile,  its  width  at  the  mouth  about  800  yards,  and' 
<^i>oaite  the  tower  a  little  less.. 
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Tlie  river,  or  entrance  into  the  backwater,  divides  tlie  British 
territory,  iuto  two  pottious.  The  sea,  or  port  Ihmta,  are  marked  by 
booodftiy  [Hilars :  one  being  a  mile  north  of  the  northem  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  the  other  tbree  mile«  to  its  aoiith.  But  inland 
it  may  be  said,  that  Vypeen  is  about  230  yards,  of  the  most  south- 
ern extremity,  o£  one  Iriaad :  and  Codiin  the  laat  mile  and  a  half, 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  other.  Thus  tbe  whole  of  the 
outlet,  bdongs  to  the  Britiah. 

Cochin  consists  of  that  portion,  within  the  Umite  c^  the  (Ad  waUs^ 
•bout  800  yards  across,  and  still  called  the  fort :  as  well  as,  that 
which  has  sprung  up  exterior  to  them.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
important,  are  the  Culvetty,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  Mntten' 
cherry  bazaars,  which  extend  aJong  the  banks  of  the  bi)dcwat«r, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  an  easterly,  and  soirth  easterly 
direction,  and  then  merge  into  the  boatais,  in  the  Rigoh's  territory. 
Amaxavady  also  poseeeees  mimerous  houses,  and  a  good  sized 
bazaar. 

The  fort  walls  have  been  destroyed,  but  mounds  of  earth,  the 
remnants  of  the  M  ramparts,  exist  in  parts  of  its  west  or  sea  face, 
and  also  along  a  portion  of  its  south  and  south-east  fronts.  Exte- 
rior to  a  portion  of  the  old  rampart,  on  the  land  mde,  is  the  fort 
ditch,  part  of  which  still  renuuna  in  the  form  of  a  tan^  some  ptxtion 
b^g  employed  for  paddy  fields,  whilst  the  rest  is  a  swamp. 

British  Cochin,  is  a  flat  sandy  [Join,  rmsed  only  a  few  feet,  above 
the  level  of  high  water  mark.  The  whole  of  this  range  of  long  Is- 
lands, situated  between  the  sea,  and  the  backwater,  ai^>eara  like  a 
sand  bank,  intermixed  with  alluvial  deposits:  although  in  some 
places,  along  the  banks  of  the  backwater,  a  substratum  of  clay,  has 
been  observed.  Water  is  found,  at  from  six  to  ten  feet,  from  the 
surface :  it  is  saline,  probably  from  the  amount  of  free  percolation 
that  occurs,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea.  7%e  use  of  it  for 
drinking  purposes,  ai^ievs  to  occasion  that  hideous  disease^  known 
as  elephantiaus,  ot  elephant  leg. 

Bishop  MiddleUm,  thus  describes  Cochin,  in  1816:  "it  proved 
"  to  be  in  a  condition,  in  all  respects,  sufficiently  miserable ;  some 
"  of  the  principal  ediftces  neglected,  and  foiling  into  decay :  the 
"  Dutch  church  elint  up  for  want  (tf  >  ministo',  the  school  in  the 
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"  fort  ilestrnywl,  tlie  cliitdrcii  left  uubaptizetl,  the  sick  iinaasiat«d, 
"  and  nitUout  the  hut  couHnlatoTy  offices :  tind  a  total  aiHithf  amongst 
"  the  inlmbitaatH,  res[)ertiug  education,  and  religion." 

Thia  iiicture  ia  hajipily  at  the  present  time  q«it«  inappropriate, 
as  the  town  [wsacaaes  a  resident  clergyiuaii,  a  j>rute.--taut  school  assist- 
ed liy  GuverDinenl,  another  for  tiie  Roman  Catholic  children,  and 
several  private  ones,  a  Ouvernmeut  Diipensary,  and  a  flouriahing 
trade. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  buildings,  is  the  fing  staff  tower 
already  sovcnd  times  alluded  to,  an  heuxg  a  jwrtinn  of  what  in  form- 
er dnys,  was  ft  magnificent  I'urtugne.je  Cathedral:  subsequently 
converted  by  the  Dutch,  iutu  a  at  irehouse  for  their  merchandize: 
whildt  the  nave  is  believed  to  have  been  finally  blowu  up  by  the  Bri- 
tish. The  height,  of  this  tower  (now  employed  as  a  light  house)  ia 
61  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grass.  The  light  is  sliewn 
at  an  elevation  of  07  feet  above  the  tower,  excepting  during  the 
S.  W.  monsoon,  when  it  is  placed  at  32.  On  Jlay  11th,  1809,  at 
6  p.  M.  a  flash  of  liglitnitig  struck  it,  aud  B]>lit  the  mast  and  yards. 
Yes^ls  whether  anchoring,  or  merely  passhig,  are  signalled,  and  re- 
ported to  Madras. 

The  present  Protestant  Church,  is  a  massive  pile  of  ancient  build- 
ings, callable  of  accommodating  a  very  large  congregation.  It  waa 
erected  by  the  Portuguese,  for  the  Franciscans  ;  and  renovated,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  over  the  entrance,  A.  D.  1779.  It  pos- 
sesses no  beauty,  and  its  length,  extends  across  the  northern  end  of 
the  parade  ground.*  In  1817,  a  Chaplain  was  appointed  to  Cochin, 
but  subsequently  the  Clergyman  stationed  at  Quilon,  paid  periodic 
visits.  In  1826,  a  JDssiouary  settled  in  Cochin,  but  in  1839,  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  tJie  pLice,  and  shortly  afterwards, 

•  On  the  tailing  -f  Cnchio,  the  fnllnwing  rilver  furniture  waa  delivered  up, 
W  the  property  of  tliU  Cliiirch  :  1  funt,  1  ptate,  a  brenit  ilialieB,  2  tvaiters,  1  fun- 
nel, i  gobleta,  68  oypliors  imd  lutters,  ]  mnrgia  and  1  bcH  for  the  coUeotiog 
purse,  a  Bmnll  funt,  njul  tlie  bmaa  gtnii.l  of  an  hour  gh\M,  appnrenHy  employ- 
pil  tor  regulating  tha  lenpth  of  the  Bermons,  lint  the  gliss  unfortuoatBly  ie  l.ro- 
tpo :  tlie  cyphers  rppear  to  have  been  iweil,  for  marking  the  hymnB  on  s  bonnl. 
Beri<lva  these,  there  were  varioiw  dasigiiationis  for  aa  numy  baga ;  bo  that  eub- 
BCriban,  knen  wUeUwr  tbeir  ni.iiiBy  waa  given  to  the  Leper-LospiUl,  the  or- 
pbonnge,  Ui«  uiduwi,  or  the  i>aor. 
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the  Mission  ■wns  removed  to  Trichoor.  Again  the  Quilon  Chaplain 
performed  the  duties,  and  continued  to  do  sc^  until  October  1862, 
when  a  Missionary  Chaplain  was  appointed,  for  wliom  QoTemment 
subscribed  one  hundred  rupees  a  month,  besides  meeting  most  of 
the  expenses.  In  May  1860,  tiie  lirat  Missionary  Chaplain  left, 
and  was  succeeded  in  May  1861,  by  the  present  iucumbeut. 

Inude  the  Cochin  Church,  on  the  flagged  floor,  are  many  very  fine 
tomb-stones.  Some  in  memory  of  Fortngnese  Roman  Catholics, 
etiiers  of  Dutoh  Protestants :  some  are  covered  with  magnificent  coats 
of  arms,  interspersed  with  death's  heads,  and  cross  bonea :  or  figures 
standing  in  very  Hinduised  attitudes.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
tlieee  stooea  arc  placed  over  graves :  in  many  places  iu  Cochin,  there 
are  magnificent  tomb-stones,  at  the  door-ways  of  houses,  or  as  cover- 
ings to  druns,  and  in  similar  situations.  Many  of  these  were  collect- 
ed, (probably  in  1616,)  and  the  Church  was  reflagged.  After  the 
British  captured  Cochin,  no  iutermenta  were  permitted  witliin  the 
Church. 

The  old  burial  ground,  now  dosed,  bears  the  date  of  1734,  on  its 
gate-way.  It  is  a  small  place  crowded  with  tombs,  of  many  cnrious 
forms  and  shapes.  Broken  trees  and  pillars,  slabs  and  manumental 
urns,  are  seen  in  rich  profusion :  but  most  of  the  names  of  those 
reposing  beneath,  have  been  eSkced  by  time,  aud  all  are  haateuing,  with 
mure  or  less  rapid  steps  to  decay :  whilst  to  render  the  scene  more 
desolate,  rank  grass,  and  the  Indian  heliotrope,  {LaTUana  mutabtii*), 
with  its  little  scarlet  flower,  springs  not  only  from  between,  but  also 
from  the  sides  and  tops,  of  these  mouldering  monuments. 

The  parade  ground  is  a  nice  little  patoh  of  green,  iu  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  old  fort,  where  the  arsenal,and  other  buildings,  aresiiidto 
havestood:  whiehnotbeingrequiredbytheBritish,  shared  thefate of  the 
town  walls,  iu  1S03.  About  SOyeara  since,  the  officer 'commanding. 
Lad  the  parade  ground,  very  neatly  planted  with  portia  trees,  miuiy 
of  them  are  now  decaying,  but  it  is  a  pretty  spot,  about  250  paces 
square,  and  having  the  old  militaiy  (now  police)  buildings,  situated 
on  its  eastern  side.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  by  a  good 
lateritd  road :  a  few  trees  planted  with  some  little  regard  to  appear- 
'  anco,  and  kept  nicely  trimmed,  so  as  not  to  grow  too  high,  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement. 
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The  Ctitehfmj,  is  reputed  to  have  been  in  Portuguese  times,  tlie 
reiiideDce  of  tbe  prieata,  of  the  neiglibouriug  ruined  Cathedral  of 
Sauta  Cruz.  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  through  which  this  building  has 
passed.  Here  the  Naiis  brt^e  in,  and  tried  to  murder  the  British 
Kesidoit:  since  this  period, it  has  been  appr^riat«d  in  the  following 
manner:— "The  lower  rooms  as  prisons  for  j^minals,  some  of  the 
"  npi)er  ones  as  a  jail  for  debtors.  When  troops  were  in  the  town, 
"  it  was  a  mesa-houso  for  the  ofBcera,  the  ^acal  otherwise  resided 
**  in  it,  and  one  room  was  set  aside  for  the  Magistrate,  whenever  he 
**  should  visit  the  place.  When  the  troops  were  decreased,  and  a 
"  meas-hooBe  no  longer  required,  still  the  Magistrate  of  Malabar,  for 
"  a  considerable  period,  retained  hia  room  there."  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  Sudr  Ameens  Court  at  one  end,  and  that  of 
the  Fiscal  with  the  record-room  at  the  other :  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  thecentre,and  the  rooms  surrounding  the  yard,  on  the  ground 
floor,  were  appropriated  to  their  use.  This  partition  of  the  buildingi 
still  remains  in  force :  the  portion  occupied  by  criminals,  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  60,  allowing  each  619  cubic  feet  of  air.  Solitary 
cells  have  been  erected  for  Europeans,  in  which  they  are  genemlly 
tormented  by  mosquitoea,  and  irritated  by  prickly  heat. 

■Rie  Government,  or  branch  of  the  Madnu  Bank,  was  established 
in  Cochin,  in  1862,  it  stands  at  the  north  east  comer  of  the  parade 
ground.  The  Government  Telegraph  ofiet,  is  situated  at  the  south 
west  comer  of  the  sams  piece  of  green,  it  was  instituted  in  Cochin, 
in  1859.  The  telt^raph  cables,  having  to  cross  several  rapid  rivers, 
and  also  bdng  exposed  along  the  line  of  the  sea  coast,  to  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.  W.  nton^oon,  occasionally  fiul,  ss  might  be  anticipat- 
ed. The  GvDemvunC  Pott  ojke,  is  placed  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  parade  ground ;  whilst  in  Muttencherry,  is  the  Sirear  Ungil, 
or  Itajah's  post  There  is  a  little  newtpaper,  published  in  the  town 
every  Satiuday. 

A  Synagogut  of  black  Jews,  or  rather  a  house  used  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  is  situated  in  the  centre  street,  passing  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  parade  ground,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  note. 

The  majority  of  houses  within  the  fort  limits,  an  of  Portuguese 
constmction,  usually  two  storied  with  laterite  walls,  rarely  parallel,  and 
of  an' average  thickness,  of  2\  feet:  they  have  tiled,  pent  roofs,  with 
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comparativeljr  small  windows,  some  of  wliicli  arc  glazed  in  sinnll  panes, 
aud  all  have  strong  wooden  out-aide  sliutters.  E«cli  window  liaw  n  aeiit 
in^de,  oa  eitiier  hand,  wliere  the  occupant  can  at  lus  Ciide,  observe 
all  that  la  passing  in  the  street  beneath.  The  ontside  walla  are  of 
various  hues,  from  white,  to  blue,  yellow,  or  even  red, 

8uperstilJon,  peoples  olmoet  every  honse,  with  gliosis  of  various 
forms  and  shapes :  even  the  Protestant  Church,  is  stud  to  be  haunt' 
ed  by  an  old  woman,  who  is  sometimes  seated  disconsolately  in  one 
spot,  sometimes  in  another,  but  most  commonly  on  the  sides  of  the 
old  well  close  by,  on  the  parade  ground.  On  bi^ng  approached,  b1i9 
is  said  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  pig,  which  on  being  inusaed,  dis- 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  small  gruntera. 

The  town  is  bnilt  in  streets,  rmming  in  a  N,  E.  direction,  which 
makes  the  rooms  hot  The  most  objectiouable  style  of  liouec^  are 
those  which  partially  enclose  a  square,  within  which  is  a  gorden,  as 
in  the  monsoon  time^  they  are  thus  rendered  very  ditmp*  Daring 
the  wet  months,  grasses,  weeds,  aud  iwrasitic  ferns,  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  house  tops,  espedally  in  localities  protected  from  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  In  the  hot  weather,  it  all  dries  up, 
and  looks  like  hay.  Along  either  side  of  tlie  streets,  ore  stone 
drains,  which  were  ntado  by  Oovemntent,  in  1812,  at  a  great  expend: 
but  unfortunately,  many  of  the  larger  ones,  are  now  render^  useless. 
Twice  a  year,  the  convicts  clean  out  those,  which  have  not  hecu  per- 
manently destroyed,  and  they  also  keep  the  roads  in  tolerable  order. 

Strangers  arriving  at  Cochin,  would  be  struck  by  seeing  Euro- 
pem  looking  houses  and  streets,  well  beaten  latertte  roads,  little 
patches  of  green  never  quite  burnt  up,  aud  the  open  parade  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  is  not  much  space .  for  driving  ;  along  the  face  of  the  river 


•  As  ft  Medicai  (opogmpliy,  b  Incompntible,  with  Hie  scLoraB  nl  the  prBieut, 
woti,it  cauoiily  beobBBn'Bd:  that  ii  is  luiftrtiinately  buttootnie,  tlint  "iio 
"  toini  of  cotmpoodiug  imiurMooe,  poseesKa  iii  lo  smnll  a  degree,  appliances, 
"  fur  the  praBBTiAtion  of  tlie  [iiiblic  liealtb,  or  uliare  wwi'itige  unci  divuniig^ 
"  nre  so  little  attended  to :"  l>ut  tlieae  niattera,  are  in  no  degree  imilcr  mediuol 
OontroL  Rmuiera  ciirioua  on  tlisAe  svibjecU,  are  rofemid  to  the  Hret  3  voltitoes 
of  the  Madnu  Qaarttrtjf  Joianai  of   Jlcdicat  Science,   fur  the- yeara  ISQO 
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111  ft  Tosd,  that  extends  onwards  tlirough  the  town,  passing  the  Pni- 
l«atant  Chnrcli,  the  pftTode  ground,  through  one  street,  hy  the  native 
(formerly  Scotch)  Church,  and  the  benches  on  the  Si  W.  extremity 
of  the  fort,  where  it  readies  the  sea  beach  road.  Here  there  is  notliing 
to  interfere  with  ft  good  view  of  the  ocean,  which  is  only  divided 
from  the  road,  by  a  luo«e  sandy  tract :  whilst  on  the  left  hiuid,  are 
houses  and  cocoanut  plantations.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  the 
limit  of  the  drive  terminates,  near  this  poiut  stands  the  uew  cemo^ 
tery,  and  beyond  aie  numerous  sniull  pools,  in  wliich  the  dhobies 
wash  the  clothes.  Here  the  Amaravady  rood  is  joined,  it  leads  back 
to  the  town  of  Cochiii,  between  cocoaiiut  plantationa,  and  houses : 
first  cornea  the  Poor-house,  a  clean  looking  building,  but  almost 
hidden  amongst  the  trees  on  the  left,  next  -a  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  ftrected  in  1834,  with  a  pwr  of  cross-keys  carved  in 
stone  over  the  gate-way,  further  on  ie  a  Konkanie  i>ngoda  (see 
Chapter  VTI)  to  the  right,  here  the  nwd  cxiiands,  ond  peepnl 
trees  are  for  a  short  distance,  planted  along  both  sides.  Cuntiuuuig 
in  this  direction,  a  blank  wall  on  the  left,  defines  tiie  limits  of  an  oil 
yard;  uiother  furtlier  on,  that  of  the  Government  Dispensary,  next 
to  this  is  the  compound  of  the  Syrian  Metrujioliton,  within 
which  are  the  walls  of  an  mifiniahed  Church,  long  since  commenced, 
but  apparently  never  destined  to  be  completed :  skirting  this,  and 
leaving  ft  large  screw  house  on  tlie  right,  the  flog  staff  tower,  agiun 
comes  into  view.  In  this  course,  there  is  not  much  to  see,  unless 
it  be  the  v^^etation,  or  the  peo])le,  of  whom  large  numbers  ore  To- 
|>as8ea  (persons  wearing  hats),  who  are  of  two  classes,  first,  the  regu- 
lar, and  irregular  deacendauta  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Dntch,  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Cochin :  and  secondly,  those  of  the  converted  slave  popula- 
tion. Every  caste  aud  creed,  in  other  times,  (and  the  Moplohs  in 
the  preset  day)  purchased  women  and  children,  and  converted  them 
to  their  faith,  this  class,  if  Otiristious,  dress  as  Eurasians,  but  are 
for  inferior  to  the  Srst 

There  are  many  varieties  of  costumes,  from  the  fully  dressed 
native,  who  is  clothed  merely  from  the  waist  downwards,  (the  npiwr 
lialf  of  the  body  being  provided  fur  by  a  sacred  string,  and  a  little 
paint,  or  ashes,)  to  urchins  with  no  clothing  at  all,  or  merely  a  bit  of 
string.    Dnring  the  rainy  mouths,  the  most  frequented  stt«ets,  have 
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a  strange  appearance,  aa  every  nritive  carries  an  umbrella,  composed 
of  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  mostly  tarred.  The  paiidalls,  (bamboo 
mats  nailed  on  to  square  woodeii  frames,^  over  the  windows  also 
look  curious. 

That  portion  of  Coclun,  which  has  the  most  Oriental  appearance, 
is  the  bazaar  along  the  side  of  the  backwater,  and  although  it  is 
rather  too  fragrant  to  be  pleasant,  still  it  is  curious  enough  to 
repay  a  strai^r  for  the  trouble  of  visiting  it,  The  backwater  lies 
along  the  lefl  hand  side,  divided  from  the  road,  by  a  few  mer- 
cantile, timber,  and  buildinv  yards.  On  the  right  are  shops,  where 
their  owners  are  seated  croMS  l^eil,  ready  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  customers.  The  c^co  inerchaut  has  liandkerctiiefa  of 
all  colours  for  sale:  nest  it*  a  crockery  shop,  where  common  bright 
coloured  EurO])enn  ware,  is  seen  standing  by  the  side  of  bowls  and 
scent  bottles  from  China,  and  wooden  spuons  from  Aden :  a  little 
forther  on,  are  several  cari>eiiler'a  shojK,  where  numerous  brass  bound 
boxes,  are  exposed  for  sale,  called  blackwood,  although  not  really  so, 
but  only  the  rough  jungle  wood,  Cooroo  Murradoa  Mai.  which  is 
of  much  the  same  colour. 

When  the  ground  near  the  Muttencherry  bridge  was  let  for  yards, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  remonstrated,  ailing  that  during  the 
time  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  it  was  never  enclosed :  but 
kept  as  a  spot,  for  depositing  timber,  ready  for  those  who  were  build- 
ing vessels,  as  well  as  for  petty  merchants,  and  duty  was  levied  on 
the  timber,  and  rent  on  the  spot,  whilst  the  vessel  was  being  built. 

On  reachingtheMuttencherry  bridge,  which  crossesa  sluggish  canal, 
of  extremely  dirty  water,  boats  are  generally  seen  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  in  fish,  oysters,  and  vegetables  for  sale.  On  its  further  side 
the  bazaar  may  be  sfud,  really  to  commence.  On  the  left  hand  stands, 
first  a  Police  Office,  aud  then  the  British  Custom's  house,  with 
these  exceptions,  shops  are  seen  '  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  street, 
and  before  many  of  them,  the  salesman  is  seated  on  the  ground,  with 
his  merchandize  spread  out  around  him.  Here  is  the  fruiterer,  with 
piles  of  pumpkins,  bandikyes,  pine-apples,  goavas,  chillies,  uid 
other  vegetable  productions ;  whilst  next  door,  there  are  live  mon- 
keys, of  both  black,  and  brown  varieties,  a  mongoose  or  two,  with 
parrota,  loris,  mynnhs,  and  i>igeons.     Again  there  is  an  herbalist's. 
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wliere  tlie  votaries  of  nntive  dnigs,  procure  tlic  uecessary  ingredients 
tlic  smoker  hk  tobacco,  the  opium  eater  his  accustomed  stimulua, 
the  bhang  cooaumer  tlie  dose  wliich  giviis  him  such  delicioua 
reveries,  and  tits  betel  cliewer  the  leaf  wherein  he  wraps  pieces  of 
chuiiam,  with  tiie  nut  of  the  Areca  palm,  which  when  in  hia  mouth 
turns  the  saliva  red,  and  leads  the  uuioitiated  European  to  labour 
tinder  the  impression  tliat  the  surrounding  natives  are  constantly 
azpectoratiiig  blood.  Another  shop  is  piled  with  chatties  mode  of 
baked  red  clay,  and  fire  ovens  of  the  same  mnteriala,  moat  of  n-liicli 
are  manufactured  near  Aiwaye.  The  petty  Hawker  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  street,  is  loudly  proclaiming  the  praises  of  hia  wares.  On 
camblies  spread  upon  the  ground  before  him,  are  strings  of  Brah- 
manee  beads,  true  and  false  tortoise-shell  comhs,  and  boKea,  brass  or 
silver  boxes  in  which  to  cariy  little  coins,  small  looking  passes, 
bright  beads,  knives  in  red  leather  sheaves,  English  scisaors,  rusty 
nails,  screws,  common  padlocks,  Ac. 

The  noise  is  very  great,  but  this  in  no  criterion  of  the  amount  of 
business  transacted,  as  the  rich  man  mokes  as  much  commotion 
about  a  poollten  (10  pie)  as  if  his  existence  depended  on  its  being 
saved,  and  here  the  poor  man,  obtains  his  daily  supply  of  food,  and 
bis  clothing.  All  complain  of  their  extreme  poverty,  whilst  each  endea- 
vonrs,  to  over-reach  his  neighbour.  Abuut  half  a  mile  beyond,  leaving 
the  Arab  and  the  Hindu,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  jostling  each 
other,  the  stranger  reaches  a  wide  space,  where  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  a  range  of  quiet  looking  sliops,  the  verandahs  of  which  are 
raised  a  little  liigher  than  usual,  nnd  here  the  din  of  the  tin-man's, 
and  copjier- smith's  liammers,  are  almost  deafening:  this  ia  the  gold- 
smith's (jimrter,  and  here  a  combination  of  Tuttans,  money  venders, 
and  jewellers,  reside ;  men  who  although  detiroiis  of  leading  their 
customers  to  suppose  them  so  iXKir,  that  an  nnn:{  more  or  less  ia  of 
vital  importance  to  their  existence,  liave  in  reality  within  their 
dwellings,  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  precious 
stones.  Here  the  numismatic  collector,  may  frequently  obtain  rare, 
and  valuable  coins.  Tliis  road  continues  past  a  white  Komon 
Catholic  Chapel,  edged  with  block,  auil  a  little  further  on,  reaches 
the  Bajah's  palace,  aiiil  Jew's  town. 

Ucverting  to  the  town  of  Cocliin  in  the  coiilre  street  of  the  fort, 
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or  in  the  fort  bazimr,  vliich  pusses  directly  S.  E.  or  tlie  flag  staff 
tower,  nre  two  or  tiiree  luiis,  wliicli  are  made  use  of  hy  xailora  and 
otiiera,  but  tliej  scarcely  deserve  the  iiume  of  Ifotels.  Here  also  are 
the  best  ahnjia,  fur  obtaiiiiiiiug  European  nrticles:  wlulat  tUosa  who 
are  fond  of  auijnala,  may  jirocore  a  parrot,  a  monkey,  or  a  myunli, 

Yypeeu  in  on  tlic  oppo^te  side  of  the  river,  and  but  little  is  to 
be  seen  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  Romaa  CatlioUc  Chapel,  do- 
dicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Hope,"  and  erected  in  1 665  or  1 666.'  Its 
method  of  Chnrch  Qovemment,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  ud- 
fortnnately  given  rise  to  many  dissensiona.  Uoat  of  the  congr^a- 
taon,  '\riahing  that  the  rules  in  force,  from  its  erection  to  the  present 
time,  fihmild  remain  iiitact :  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
Venipoly,  is  anxious  to  inatitute  certain  reforms,  which  are  not 
qiute  tifiproved  of  by  tlie  congregation.  The  Cliurch  ia  still  mid  to 
contain,  the  screen  from  that  of  the  Franciscans,  which  the  Dutch 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  remove. 

The  river  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  divides  Cochin  from  Vy- 
poen,  ha.<t  been  alluded  ta  The  laterite  wall,  built  by  tiie  Dutch, 
along  its  sonthem  bank,  fell  down  in  1621,  owing  partly  to  the 
inferior  materidla  of  wluch  it  wa?  conatrucled,  and  partly  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  enrreat  in  that  direction  :  but  in  1843,  it  ogtun 
turned  ag^unat  the  Vypeen  side  of  the  river,  and  botwera  those  two 
periods,  many  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  preserve  its  banks,  only 
resulting  in  the  walls  beijig  undermined  by  the  aea.  whilst  wood 
was  rendered  uaeloss,  by  tim  ravages  of  the  wood  boring  insects. 
Again,  the  set  of  the  river  altered  to  tlie  Cocliin  siide,  but  owing  to 
the  laterite  ri>i;k  alluded  to,  a^  existing  on  the  site  of  the  late  Duteh 
Governor's  house,  the  town  iit  Cochin  is  pretty  well  protected. 
Again,  iu  1857,  the  sea  w:iihed  away  a  braidth  of  land,  of  between 
00  and  100  feet,  leaving  Vypeen  2,500  feet  wide,  but  after  tlie  ter- 
minatim  of  tlie  monsoon,  the  sea  receded  nearly  200  feet :  but  the 
next  year,  it  again  encroaclied,  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  every  mon- 
soon :  but  it  genenUly  rccedei,  in  the  aubseqiieut  fine  weather.  Some 
years  since,  probably  about  1847,  tlie  sea  washed  up  to  the  bcnchra, 
situated,  on  a  part  of  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  old  rampart,  but  it 

*  OJlcial  Letter  from  lliu  Vicir,  to  tlto  Magiatrato  ul  Coubin. 
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Subsequently  retired  to  its  original  limita.  It  is  improbable,  that 
any  engineering,  (unless  at  an  enormoua  expense)  vonld  effectually 
preserve  the  banks.*  The  some  difficulty  was  once  found  to  eziat, 
on  the  Poiiaoy  river,  and  a  reward  was  even  paid  by  QoTemment, 
to  a  fortunato  Engineer,  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
was  asaistod  by  the  current  diTerting  in  ita  course,  he  consequently 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  bank ;  but  either  before 
the  money  was  j>iud,  or  immediately  subsequently,  the  current  re- 
turned to  its  old  course,  and  the  erection  was  at  once  undermined 
and  destroyed. 

New  tiie  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Traveller's  bungalow,  in  which 
travellers  can  rest  for  two  days  at  a  time,  one  formerly  existed 
over  tUe  river,  but  it  h:i3  been  obliged  to  be  pulled  down  as  insecure. 

The  Dutch  kept  up  on  Hotel,  situated  where  the  Protestant 
schools  now  stand,  which  was  annually  put  up  to  auction,  when  tlie 
landlord  covenanted  to  3Ui)ply  traveQers  at  a  fixed  rate.  This  waa 
continued  under  the  British,  until  1811,  when  the  house  had  be- 
come rather  ruinous,  and  the  Hotel-keeper  complained,  that  his  ex- 
penses were  not  re-imburaed,  or  barely  so,  and  it  was  consequently 
discontinued. 

A  number  of  beggars,  flock  into  the  town  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, but  more  especially  on  the  latter  day,  and  are  accustomed  to 
receive  weekly  alms,  from  various  benevolent  inhabitants.  It  is  ca- 
rious that  these  ore  the  two  days,  held  by  Hindus,  as  most  fortunate 
for  begging,  and  set  apart  for  such,  in  many  parts  of  India  The 
Dutch  authorities  originated  this  custom  in  Cochin,  as  on  those  days 
they  permitted  beggars  to  enter  the  forl^  and  on  no  others. 

Cochin  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  articles  of  food,  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  prices  have  very  much  risen  of  lat«  years :  this  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  place,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  no  doubt  is  so,  but  not  entirely.  The  doing  away  of  the  price 
lists,  by  which  those  who  chose  to  sell  articles  at  a  certain  rate,  could 
do  BO,  has  been  a  moat  serious  loss  to  Europeans,  especially  to  those 
whose  pay  has  not  increased,  lu  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  There  is  now  no  eompetition,  but  a  large  amount  of  combi- 
nation, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  articles. 
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Tbe  drinkii^  water  here,  has  been  said  ttr  cnose  the  rriglitCuI 
£bms^  kDomn  as  dephmtiaaiay  bom  lUiich  peraom'  legs,  becnne 
mnetUDes  m  much  as  31  inches  ii)  ciidnnfercnce,  or  ercn  mora 
Tbe  PtHfngiKce  CDaaeqaenUy  obtained  water  frum  Alwaye,  and  this 
was  beliered  to  decrease  the  rink  of  incmring  the  complnint.  Tlie 
Dah:^  continned  this  plan,  aad  supplied  sll  th«r  Bervants  gratu- 
ttomdy,  but  ehai^ged  other  persons,  J  of  a  rupee  for  s  mx  gallon  cnsk, 
d^veted  at  their  dooT&  Hie  Eoj^i  nleo  followed  the  same  cus- 
tom, iMit  gave  it  gnttnitoasly  to  almost  every  aaa.i  until  th«  Militaiy 
were  Temoved,  when-t^ey  discontinued  the  supply. 

Beef  is  nnly  procurable,  and  eren  then  is  not  very  good.  In 
the  &ne  of  the  Duidi,  these  was  a  Ucenaed  btddier  in  Cocking 
who  pud  for  being  allowed  to  n^ply  the  town  witli  meat 
at  a  eertain  price,  he  was  pennitted  to  kill  beef :  bat  there  was  also 
ft  r^ular  beef  butcher,  and  the  sum  paid  by  him  for  his  license^ 
was  set  apart,  towanls  the  niaintenaace  of  the  Lepers  in  the  Lazar- 
retto,  at  PalSport ;  and  the  siqtport  of  that  establi^iraenL  The  mut- 
ton is  [H-etty  good,  tbe  efae^  are  lirou^  from  Coimbatcm,  and  Pal- 
ghaut,  as  this  climate  does  not  suit  them  :  goats  &rive  well :  pork 
is  easily  procurable,  but  unUss  i»opcrIy  fed  unda  European  supervi- 
sion is  very  unwholesome :  whilst  ponltiy  is  pleutifRl,  asd  cheap. 
I^sh  can  be  obtained  all  ths  year  lonnd,  of  a  fair  qpnlitj,  and  appear 
rather  3iq»enc»',  during  tb»  S.  W.  monBoon,  than  at  other  periods. 
Oysters  abomid,  as  da  also  pnwns,  and  crabs,  it  is  however  advisa- 
ble, to  absbun  from  them  in  Octobw,  and  &a  two  feUowing  months, 
as  at  that  poiod  tiiey  are  frequently  {M^odidal  to  health :  bread  i» 
SEodleut^  and  vegetabloB  are  asually  abuudant. 
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cHnrarrANmr  in  malabar. 

KdI;  diTwtJsiu  Id  Ua>Mi*r— St.  Thomaa'a  urivil— Earl?  Eoolemutki— State 
bi  wkieh  PnrtiigiKM  feuod  Um  Sjtim  Ckndi—X»vitr—lCaaaM— Synod 
of  DiMa|Mr — Jtmutt  umoaooe  theiawdTM  ■■  Weateni  Bn&muia,  lad  faf{^ 
titth  Veda— CarmeKtm  sent  to  MtlitlMr—^Dutch  mrive—'&uraffn  CathoUe 
Prit«ta«rderedtoleu-e— I>*ldhtrf  tn  di^aaeaf  osKgregatiaai  ta  Bartugueas 
— Agrea  bo  pctnut  Ganaditea  to  return —Kngli^  Eaat  India  Company 
OfEoala  tnake  Gnt  attempt  te  intivdaoe  Uiaaomrim  to  ladta— Trial  to 
raKeoerate  S;Tiaa  Churebaa— Virulence  of  diaputea  inaaaae — Syrian 
.Irehlteehire-^Dreaa  of  Clergy— Meana  «f  aufi^Hirt—LiturgieB— Faata — 
Feista — Karriat^  -Birtfaa — Buriala — Frotebtaat  Miauona — Court  «f  Kreo- 
i-ira,  adrioa  te  Hianunariea. 

Ib  Malabar,  from  ^UMt  the  eomraencement  of  tke  Cfaristian  era, 
*  Otufcb  has  eziated,  which  to  Euiopeaiu,  has  heea  amocgat  the 
wtmders  of  the  Eastern  world.  Hioae  who  kave  followed  its  ancient 
creed,  have  usually  been  denominated  Syriana,  because  tiMir  toneta 
nnd  principle*  of  Church  Ooversmeot,  are  vety  aimiUr  to  tfc«M  ob- 
tajviag  antoDgrt  the  O^ti  im  Syria.  The  native  appellataon  ia^ 
Niuarane  kai,  SuriatU  Jfopillat,  ■  or  ifarggaearer,  "  people  who 
have  a  law."  In  olden  times  tliey  were  oalLed  Peitkedra  Btyikmana, 
owing  both  ta  the  cloas  from  which  thej  wsmag,  and  to  their  being 
Mtpericr  nrtifieeM,  (F«iehcara.) 

A  faiowledge  of  CbrUtianit;,  wai  in  veiy  early  dayi,  spread  into 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  i»rt1y  owing  to  the  persecntions  direct- 
ed against  ita  exponents,  which  forced  them  to  seek  refuge  in  more 
congenial  climes,  where  tbey  might  peacei^^  fdlow  tb  practioea  of 
their  religion,  denied  them  in  their  native  lands.  It  asf  also  have 
}«rUy  arisen,  from  the  easten  luxuries  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
Uoraao  Citizens,  for  some  of  tbe  merchants  engaged  in  this  eommeree^ 
may  have  been  inntrtt mental  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Chriatian  faitb. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  company  with  some  of  these  Boman 
ntcrchaats,  St.  Thomas  tho  apostle  visited  India,  and  the  date 
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gener^y  given,  is  A.  D.  62.  It  appears  that  he  erected  ChorclieB 
in  Aden,  and  Socotra,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Hindustan : 
although,  whether  he  landed  on  the  western  coast  at  Maliapore,* 
or  Cranganore  near  Cochin,  or  at  Maliapore  near  Madras,  is  very 
proUematJcal,  and  at  the  same  time  immaterial.  Jerome  in  the 
year  420,  speaka  of  the  Mission  of  St  Thomas  to  India,  aa  a 
nniTersally  acknowledged  fact  Whilst  in  the  ninth  century,  Alfred 
the  Great  sent  an  embassy  to  his  tomb  in  Hindustan :  and  Marco 
Polo  writing  about  1 292,  mentions  this  tomb  as  then  in  existence. 
Baldteus  in  1662,  gives  an  account  of  a  stone  pillar  at  Qiiilon,  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Thomas;  at  the  present  time,  a  wmilar 
pillar  stands  there,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  nuaed  by  the  same 
person.     It  is  highly  venerated,  by  the  Syrians,  and  others. 

Governor  Moens,  in  his  memorial,  states,  that  "  the  prevalent  be- 
"  lief  is,  that  St.  Thomas  after  labouring  on  the  Oromandel  coast, 
"  went  to  Cranganore,  and  converted  many :  and  also  at  Maliancara, 
"  (near  Falliport,)  Cottecay,  Kepelim,  Oekkomungalum,  Temetta, 
"  and  Tiroewangotta,  (probably  Travsncore),  built  some  Churches, 
"  ordained  two  jwiests,  and  then  returned  to  the  Coromandel  coast." 
The  tradition  amongst  the  Syrians  is,  that  St  Thomas  built  seven 
Churches  in  Malabar,  viz.,  one  at  Palloor  near  Chowgbant,  still  in 
eziateDce  :  tmother  at  Cranganore,  now  destroyed :  a  third  at  Cotta- 
kareel,  or  Paroor  still  standing ;  as  are  also  those  at  Oocamungalum  or 
southern  Paliaporam ;  at  Quilon :  and  at  Naranum :  whilst  the 
seventh  at  Shaialoo,  near  the  famons  Chowri  Malla,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  wild  ejephant& 

St  Thomas  is  believed  to  have  made  many  converts,  especially 
the  son  of  a  native  of  rank  at  Cranganore,  whom  he  ordained  a 
Deacon.  Subsequently  ha  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  accidental 
death  at  St  Thomas's  Monnt,  (Maliapore,  the  cUff  of  tin  ptaeochs, 
now  called  St  Thomd,)  near  Madras,  where  a  low  caste  man  shoots 
ing  peacocks,  unfortunately  killed  the  Saint  Marco  Polo  mentions 
bwig  shown  this  spot  at  the  Mount,  in  the  1 3th  centary.     Even  up  to 

*  At  CruEmilsgri,  midwaj  betwoMi  Coobin  and  Hali^oonto),  ia  the  apot 
pointed  out  by  local  tiaditloo,  sa  that  where  St  Thomns  landsd.  But  it  is 
qtiite  u  probable,  that,  the  Portuguese  planted  the  croM  !□  this  place,  in  toket) 
of  tcrritoiial  loTweignt;. 
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the  present  day,  persons  anuually  perfonn  iiilgrimnges  to  tUia  place, 
kise  the  spot  where  lie  was  bUuii,  depOMt  their  uffcriiiga,  and  niieat 
their  prayera  at  the  Apostle's  grave.  Anotiier  legend  is,  that  he 
lived  ill  A  phice  where  there  were  two  caves,  into  which  he  retired 
for  jvayer  and  meditation.  One  day  when  thus  engaged,  a  Brah- 
man thrust  a  spear  t}irough  the  orifice  which  admitted  the  light,  and 
inflicted  a  mortal  wouud,  the  head  of  the  spear  breaking  off  into  the 
Apostle's  body.  lie  just  managed  to  crawl  into  the  inner  cave, 
where  he.  died  embracing  a  stone  cross.  His  Disciples  subsequently 
found  hia  body,  and  removed  it  for  interment  to  a  Church  which  he 
hod  raised.*  Another  legend  atatea,  that  St  Thomas  and  Thad- 
deus,  parted  at  Edesaa,  when  the  former  accomimnied  a  party  of 
mercb.iuta  firat  to  Socotra,  and  &om  thence  to  Western  India,  where 
whilst  he  was  paying  his  respects  U>  the  King  of  the  place,  a  native 
struck  him  without  any  pruvucution  :  but  this  man  subsequently 
going  to  draw  wat^^r  fniiu  a  tank,  had  liis  hand  bitten  off  by  a  tiger. 
He  immediately  ran  back  to  the  (Hvhice,  to  tell  his  mixfortune,  but 
was  followed  by  a  dog,  carrying  the  luind  in  bis  moutli.  Kt.  Thomas 
was  still  in  the  royal  presence,  and  tiikuig  the  severed  member,  re- 
placed it  in  its  projier  {KMitiun,  where  it  remained  so  hnnly  fined, 
that  even  the  mark  of  the  join  wiva  ijuite  iin|terceptible.  The  Apostle 
is  stated  subsequently  to  have  goue,  first  to  Calient,  then  to  China, 
and  returning  from  thence  through  Thibet  into  India,  to  have  ended 
his  days  at  Malitti>ore  near  Madras. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  these  converts  mode  by  >St.  Tliomas,  or 
St.  Thom£  Christians,  as  they  are  cumnionly  called,  wore  jomed  by 
others  from  Syria,  who  had  he-wJ  of  their  existence,     in  the  second 

*  Portnguan  Huloriaiu  ifflrm,  that  in  I5t7,  when  thU  care  wu  being  cleaned 
out,  the  oM  atiinie  cm»  wu  disoovered,  and  on  it  many  darii  red  spots  reaem- 
bling  blood.  Miracles  did  not  cuase  here,  for  in  155),  it  ia  stated,  tlinl  when  the 
oratory  wu  being  repaired,  this  stoue  n-aa  Bolemnly  set  up,  and  whilst  the 
priest  was  raiding  the  Qoepel,  it  oommeaced  tumiog  black  md  shining,  then 
perspired,  and  resamed  its  original  gny  colour,  when  the  spoU  oE  blood  came 
out  clearer  than  ever.  Ten  years  later,  the  hierogiyphice  on  the  cross,  wore 
transUted  by  a  Brahman,  into  a  abort  history  of  tlia  Sniiit  aod  his  Converta, 
with  an  aciMunt  of  hia  deatb,  and  tlie  erectioo  of  the  stuiie,  by  certain  Kiuga 
in  commemoration  of  him.  Bofore  tbeyenr  1561,  its  being  in  a  pen-piratiuD 
was  conmdercd  n  good  omen,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  a  bud  imei 
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ceiitury,  Egypti^  m-wnera  carried  tidings  to  Alcznndriti,  of  the 
Ciiriatiana  rsjiding  in  Malalnr,  wlio  iToced  their  paternity  in  Syrift 
to  St.  Piiul,  suJ  uw.ied  ths  wpremicy  cf  the  Pntrinrcli  of  Babyloo- 
Tiierefure  they  mm  htvebeen  here,  at  least  one  liuadred  years  prior 
to  the  di>ctrine3  of  Nestoriua.  It  is  by  no  meaua  improbable,  that 
the  Jaw4  who  cune  to  Af-ilabar,  divid»l  themuWes  into  two  parties, 
oue  of  which  b^jcuua  Cliriati«i'),  and  the  other  retained  their  ancient 
faith."  Nearly  every  account  mentions  Cranganore,  as  being  the 
central  place  from  whence  both  the  Jews  and  Syrians  spread.  The 
Mahomedau  author  Ferishta,  in  his  general  history  of  India,  says, 
"  formerly  before  the  rise  of  the  religion  of  Iilant,  a  company  of 
"  Jews  and  ChrUtiaM,  came  by  sea  into  the  country  of  Malabar,  and 
"  settled  as  merchants.  Tiiey  continued  to  reside  there,  until  the 
"  rise  of  the  Mussulman  religion." 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  Oheranuil  Fcrmaul,  (whose  rule  ceased 
A,  D.  378,)  give  tliose  aacta  eiteoaive  privileges,  imd  a  charter  en- 
graved on  matal  pl;itei,  in  uail  or  triaugular  headed  characters,  in 
Malayalim,  Ciinarese,  Bianagur,  and  Tamul  The  witnesses  were 
four  Jews  of  rank,  whoae  names  are  written,  in  old  Hebrew  charac- 
ters. These  tablet!  appear  to  have  been  lost  in  Uie  16th  century,  and 
were  not  recovered  luitil  about  fifty  years  since,  when  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Major  Macaulay,  then  BiiUsli  resident  of  IVavancore 
:itid  Cochin,  som:  platen,  repnted  to  be  the  same,  were  found. 

Thomas  Cana  is  oImo  said  t<i  h.ive  written  the  ncuunt  of  these 
]iet)ple,  anterior  to  his  time,  ou  copiier  phttca,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  Church  at  Tervalcarre,  near  Culli-QuUou,  but  were  lost 
u'Uen  the  Tmvancore  H^^uh  annexed  this  State.  These  privileges 
are  s<ud  also  to  have  beeu  written  on  a  stone  in  the  Cranganore 
Piigod.i,  and  this  mistaken  belief  which  is  now  universal  in  Mnliibar, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Qoveraor  Moens,  nearly  100  years  ago,  as 
being  then  jirevalcnt, 

■  Paoti  says,  "had  they  baen  anginally  Indiana,  irh;  ihonld  tiiey  make  ii>e 
"  of  Chaidaic  expressions,  aud  tiot  much  rather  words  peculiar  to  the  Malabar 
"  and  Sunacrit  ImigusgDs  !  it  u  thurnfore  not  improbable,  that  a  ooiuiderabls 
"  uumb«r  of  Christiuu,  went  from  Perei*  and  Chaldea  to  India,  and  united 
"  lUcmsdrea  to  the  umiXX  body  of  the  original  Indian  Cbiutiane,  whose  buccb- 
"  Uim  weie  furmerly  convertod  to  the  ChiisUan  faith,  by  the  Apostle  Thomaa." 
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After  n  time,  as  tlte  power  of  these  early  Christinns  iiicretise<t, 
th^  were  ftble  to  ttirow  off  the  yoke  of  th«r  heathen  nilern,  and  to 
mse  a  Chief  of  their  own  sect  and  creed.  This  line  wits  continiied, 
wttil  Mie  of  their  sorerejgus  bring  childle&s,  adopted  tbe  son  of  the 
King  of  Diami»er  as  hia  Bucce.«or:  wliich  priuce  being  subordinate 
to  tiie  Bojali  of  Cochin,  the  Syrians  again  fell  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hindns.  It  may  well  be  said  of  them,  that  ns  soon  as  they. 
obtained  political  power,  tlieir  influence  began  to  deteriorate. 

In  the  commencement  of  tlie  fourth  century,  at  tlie  council  of 
Nice,  one  of  the  names  subscribed  b  "  Johannes,"  JHetropoHtan  of 
Penia,  and  the  Great  Inditt.  Thirty  years  subsequently,  Athaiia- 
etos  iuTested  one  Frmncntiua,  a  Syriao  by  tnrth,  with  episcopnl 
anthtnity  in  South  Indin,  where  he  proceeded  with  two  Idnamcn 
«nd  became  a  martyr.  One  of  his  rdattons  was  subsequently  made 
Secretary,  and  the  other,  cup  bearer,  to  a  Native  prince,  nod  on  his 
deatii,  they  undertook  the  education  c^  his  son.  They  afterward 
erected  a  Church,  and  one  of  them  was  installed  as  Bishop  by  Athona- 
■iua.  Theophilus  the  famoua  Anon  Bishop,  vimted  India  about 
AD.  350. 

Cosmos  states,  that  in  572,  Christian  churches  existed  in  ifaln- 
bor  and  Ceylon,  the  ffishops  being  sent  from  Persia,  idiere  they 
wefe  consecrated :  the  doctrines  at  this  period,  were  those  of  the 
Nwtwiana,*  for  the  Primate  of  Persia,  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
the  Nestorian  Potriarch  rf  Seleuda.  About  658,  the  Metropo- 
litan of  Mosul,  declared  that  die  chnrchea  in  India  and  Persia, 
■were  m  a  declining  state,f  owng  to  the  oe^ect  of  the  Primate 

"  The  tenn  ffatoriam,  in  darlved  fnim  !/utmiat,  who  waa  coniecratctl 
Bahop  <rf  CoMtanOoople,  A.  D.  129.  Ha  adiiwwledgBci  tlia  dualilff  of  penmiw 
ia  the  Saviour  ot  the  woriil,  and  thnt  a  worshipper  inght  unite  ia  hU  adoiu- 
tion^  the  persona  aod  the  natures,  which  he  »epaiut«d  iu  h!a  Crsed. 

t  During  the  eermth  oentary,  (be  Moplaha  oi^iraaed  the  SjriwiH,  so  they 
retired  trom  the  NorUieni  purtimiB  of  Malabar,  to  the  Cociiin  torritoiy,  choo»- 
kig  >  head  nun  or  Kng,  Siibiiequently  owing  to  adoptiou,  .t  Hindu  prince 
mled  over  tbem  in  temporal  matters  :  when  the  Portugueea  arrirail,  he  traa 
nsBMd  BtliarU,  Rijah  of  Dtamper,  aiiil  WM  bound  to  protect  them  ngauist 
HindiU  or  Mahomed;! lie,  but  being  Imiikriipt,  ho  applied  iii  the  EkiiupeiuiB  for 
pecuniar/  BEiktance.  The  ChrixtJaoa  weru  divided  into  two  partt^  the 
.ffbrfAtm  or  Suuurin's  party,  denomiuatud  I'lmirmrra,   which  Inclitded  &U 
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of  Persia,  stating  that  m  lie  now  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  Seleucia,  the  succession  of  Priest-hood  had  been  cut  off  from 
India.  Relying  upon  Apostolic  anccession  direct  from  St,  Thomas, 
the  Primate  of  Persia,  now  considered  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Seleucia,  unnecessary  ;  thna  they  continued,  until  A.D,  780, 
when  the  Persian  party,  again  submitted  to  Seleuclit,  and  Christi- 
■  aiiity  flourished  up  to  tlie  year  920. 

About  A.D.  696,  according  to  one  auttiority,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Cliurch  of  the  Jacobites'  jirrivcd  in  Indii*,  from  Alexandria  :  otitera 
again  have  argued,  that  this  sect  never  came  until  A.D.  1GC3,  after 
the  Dutch  took  Cochin.  From  this  period,  mi^st  of  the  prelates  of 
the  JIalayala  Church,  liave  considered  theiuaelres  as  deiwudent  upun 
the  see  of  Antiocli.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Thomas 
Ciuia,  bclicvid  by  some  to  have  been  a  we^dthy  Armenian  merchant, 
cainc  to  5Ialabar  :  but  whoever  he  iimy  iiave  been  he  npijeara  to  have 
obtiuned  great  power  over  the  Syiiaiw,  who  under  his  protectorate 
left  the  jungles,  and  settled  down  along  the  acn  coasts.  .ifo«n»  Sitys, 
"  Asscinniuis  believes  that  Mar  Tiiomas  was  that  Bishop,  whom  the 
"Nestorian  Bishop  Timotheus  sent  out  about  A.D:  800  to  India, 
"together  with  some  monks,  out  of  the  cloisters  at  It«th-Abtjm 
"  and  that  he  was  by  birth  a  !Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon,  who 
"  aubaeqiiently  became  a  Bishop.  Manuscripts  state,  that  Mar  Sa- 
"  por,  and  Mar  Peroaes,  came  from  Babylon,  A.D.  829,  and  ob- 
"tained  privileges  from  Changara  Ira wisri,  Rajah  of  CulH-Qnilon, 
"  to  erect  Churches  in  his  country." 

Princoa  aud  tribes  in  the  Nurthflm  portion  of  UAlty.-iLi :  and  the  Soatkim  or 
CuoLiu  RkjaL's  divLdoii,  termed  Ciorartcurra,  which  included  thti  Princes  .iiid 
tribes  in  the  SouUi  <i(  Mulufsla.  This  diviuon  haa  been  erruneunaly  canu- 
dered,  tu  deeignate  the  deacenduuts  of  the  legitimnte  and  illegitimate  ulTspring 
of  Tbomas  Caua,  reputed  to  have  poasessed  two  Mvph,  odd  a  XaiifJiet,  the 
other  a  Ckagan  ;  the  offapring  of  the  former  settling  in  North,  thoae  of  tha 
latter  in  South  Malubor.  A  thii-d  trodititn  is,  that  all  the  Syiiaiti  are  ds' 
•cended  from  four  distinct  families,  who  at  di&srent  times,  settled  in  various 
I'looea  on  the  Malabar  CiKut. 

•  The  name  Jarobile,  is  said  to  hara  boon  derived,  from  Jacob  of  Urtfaa, 
(commonljr  knovru  as  Edessa,  o- Calliihoe,)  nho  A.  D.  65S,  was  oonsecrBted 
Bishop  of  Uraha,  the  Meti-opolu  oE  Ojrhoene,  uuw  oalled  Ourfa,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. He  restored  Uie  Striae  langnage  to  its  original  purity.  His  diHitrinas 
were  that  there  wna  hut  Qjtt  will  ur  operation,  in  the  (wo  naiura  of  Ctirut. 
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Tbe  princes  of  Malabar,  treated  their  Native  CHristian  imbjects 
well  They  were  given  equal,  or  superior  tanlc  witli  the  Nalre,  and 
allowed  to  be  gopemed  by  those  of  their  own  sect^  in  both  temporal 
and  epiritual  matters.  Their  firat  king,  ia  said  to  have  been  a  courert 
from  Hinduism.  Prosperoos  times  ii^ared  this  Church,  and  its  pres- 
tige b^an  to  decline  from  the  tenth  century,  when  tiiey  first  had  a 
king  to  rule  over  them,  their  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen  prinoe  of  Diamper,  and  the  Portuguese  found  them 
in  reality,  governed  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

"  In  1500,"  says  Governor  Moetu,  "  four  Syrian  BishopB  came  to 
"  this  coast,  named  Mar  Mardiaa,  Jena  Ally,  Uar  Jacob,  and  Mar 
"Thomas.  *  *  In  1&04,  two  Bishops  wrote,  and  informed  the 
"  Patriarch,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Malabar :  after  these, 
"  came,  about  A.D.  1560,  another  Bishop  osmed  Mar  Abraham." 
Hoens  also  obserres,  "  there  must  have  been  Roman  Catholics  on 
"  this  coaa^  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  for  it  is  well 
"  known,  that  Uiere  was  a  Bomisb  priest  named  Fre  Jordan  at 
"  Tauno,  and  Salsette,  but  the  date  is  unrecorded.  Also,  in  A.D. 
"  1320,  there  were  in  Persia  four  Franciscans,  named  Fre  Thomaa 
"  de  Tolentino,  Fre  Jacomo  de  Padua,  Fre  Demetrino,  and  Fre  Pedro. 
"  Doubtless,  Vasca  de  Qama  brought  out  many  Prieate,  as  it  is  well 
"  known,  no  Portuguese  vessel  started  for  sea,  much  more  so  for  a 
"  long  voyage  without  having  clergy  on  board."  As  early  as  1503, 
Father  Rhoterie,  is  mentioned  bs  settled  at  Qnilon. 

When  Cabral  came  to  India,  in  1500,  he  took  away  with  him  to 
Portugal,  two  brothers,  who  subsequently  in  Europe,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  sect  in  India.  The  Christians  at  Cranganore,  in  1 502, 
when  Vasca  de  Oama  was  at  Cochin,  sent  him  a  deputation,  bear- 
ing the  sceptre  of  their  lost  monarch,  and  besought  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Portuguese  king,  to  become  their  ruler,  and  [votector,  as 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  counUy,  that  the  head  of  each  sect,  should 
role  them  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns.  They  complained 
of  being  much  oppressed  by  the  Native  princes,  and  that  those  who 
resided  on  Pagoda  lands,  were  compelled  to  be  present  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Heathen  Deities  of  the  place. 

On  enquiries  being  instituted  respecting  this  people,  it  appeared 

that  their  bible  and  prayers  were  in  Syriac,  which  was  to  them  an 
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unknown  tongne ;  &Kt  they  practised  Hindu  rites  of  pnrificatioii, 
attended  Hindu  fea«to,  used  dianns,  oonmlted  fortane  tetlera,  and 
anbnntted  to  mdeak.  FrByers  to  Uie  Saints,  and  those  for  the  desd, 
vere  cnstomuy,  ^riiilet  th^  are  said  to  have  had  monaeteiies.  Of 
Borne  tbejr  had  ner^r  hetird,  her  litnr^es  vere  not  employed  in  thrar 
Churches,  and  tranaDbetmiiiation  was  nnrecognized. 

At  the  head  of  the  Syiian  ehorch  was  a  Metn^iolitao,  the  inferior 
deisy  irere  termed  Cbrtanus,  wtn  were  divided  into  two  gtadea,  the 
aenioT  corre^pondii^  to  our  preebTtoa,  whilst  the  inferior  were  dea- 
cons. Bemdes  tfaeae,  Qtey  had  their  Ualpaaa,  or  doctors.  Clergy 
were  permitted  to  bald  secnlar  offices,  also  to  marry,  whilst  their 
wives  took  prnxAemx  in  the  Church,  and  were  known  by  wearing 
foond  thdr  necks  a  golden  cross.  Tboiif^  governed  in  temporal  cases 
by  the  Prince  of  Diunper,  under  tbe  contool  of  the  Cochin  Bajak,  they 
were  subject  in  dvil,  spiiitnal,  and  moral  mattera,  to  their  Bidiop  of 
Angamale,  Metropolitan  of  India.  They  pud  a  certain  teibute,  and 
had  on  some  specified  occasions,  to  bring  a  number  <£  troops,  anned 
and  properly  equipped,  into  the  fi^d. 

All  these  ChriBtians,  says,  Paoli,  "  in  1603,  at  whicJi  period  Vaaca 
"  de  Oama  come  a  second  time  to  Malabar,  were  NestoriaiK  Some 
"  of  them  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  could  not  endure 
**  Images,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  showed  a  greater  rever^toe  for 
"  the  holy  cross,  lliey  had  no  other  sacraments^  than  bsptiaoi,  tha 
"  last  supper,  and  the  consecration  of  Priests.  They  believed  that 
"  the  souls  of  the  just,  were  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Qod, 
"  before  the  final  judgment,  and  that  until  IJkat  period,  they  were  to 
"  rem^  in  Edeo.  Th^  employed  a  kind  of  baptism  quite  different 
"  from  ours,  (the  Roman  CathtJic) :  and  their  Priests  all  practised 
"  umony,  as  they  dispensed  tiie  sacraments,  merely  f<»  money. 
"  Many  of  the  poor  people  were  not  baptized,  because  they  were  not 
"  aUe  to  pay  the  fees.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  was  established 
"  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Nestorions.  The  wine  which  they 
"  consetn^ted,  was  palm  wine,  (arrack) :  the  host  consisted  of  some 
"  wheaten  flour,  mixed  with  salt  and  oil :  and  it  was  always  let 
"  down  from  a  hole  above  the  altar,  when  the  priest  was  to  Ueas  iL 
"  Mass  was  read  every  Sunday,  but  no  person  was  obliged  to  attend 
"  it.     On  Sunday  cvcuiug,  every  one  might  eat  floah,  on  Wednesdays 
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"  and  Fridays  they  ate  fiah  oi  herbs:  on  Shrore  BondaTS,  tjiere  waa 
*"  ft  gemeial  fut  Their  holy  water,  the  preparation  of  which  was  left 
"  to  the  Sacristan,  consisted  of  commoit  rirer  water,  in  which  a  few 
"  particles  of  earth,  bronght  from  the  grave  of  SL  l^omas,  at  M^ia- 
"  porain,  were  dissolved.  Their  festival  days  b^an  the  preceding 
**  evenisg,  and  ended  towards  evening  the  day  following.  Daring 
"  that  time,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  all  labour  ceased  Their 
"  Priests  were  aeenstomed  to  empl(^  ezcommunicatioB,  ksown  nnder 
"  the  name  of  Jfakaron,  and  which  is  very  severe  agunst  ofTendeTa." 

Hie  Syrians  were  much  esteemed,  the  greatw  the  nambo'  of  them, 
s  Native  prince  had  in  his  dominiums,  the  more  he  was  feared  by  his 
neighbonra,  as  they  were  said  to  be  very  f^thAd  jiad  tnut^worthy. 
The  men  always  w^t  about  armed,  and  were  well  trained  in  the  uae 
of  weapons,  their  education  being  carried  on  In  this  science  from 
their  Sth  to  their  25th  year.  They  were  the  natural  proteetors  of 
the  silver-smiths,  brass-fonnders,  carpenters,  and  smiths.  llMy  nnited 
together  when  any  infringements  were  made  upon  their  rights, 
or  one  <tf  them  was  subject  to  insult.  A  low  caste  man  who  struck 
a  Christian,  incurred  the  punishment  of  immediate  death,  or  if  ex- 
anpted  from  this,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  a  gold  or  silver  band  (ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  affronted  person,)  to  the  Chor^,  and  tkere 
offer  it  i^>  as  a  propitdatjon.  In  those  days,  Christians  never  touched  a 
Sodia,  nor  even  a  Nair.  Any  of  these  castes,  who  refused  to  oc- 
Imowledge  their  precedence,  they  were  empowered  to  slay  forthwith. 
Only  Bralimans  and  Syrians,  (besides  Jews)  might  have  covered 
porches  before  their  doors,  and  travel  on  elephants,  {a  distinction 
otherwise  accorded  to  the  Royal  heirs,)  whilst  they  might  sit  in  the 
King's  presence,  even  on  the  same  carpet,  a  symbol  of  an  Ambsssador. 

In  the  year  1517,  some  Fortoguese  landed  at  Ualit^ore,  near 
Madras,  where  they  found  several  Christian  Chapels,  and  a  Moor 
informed  them,  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  of  blindness, 
by  visiting  this  holy  place.  Here  he  stated,  his  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  to  bum  a  light  in  one  of  the  Chapels,  traditionally 
asserted  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Thomas,  whose  body  was  believ- 
ed to  lie  within  together  vrith  those  of  two  of  his  disciples,  and  a 
converted  Hinda  king.  An  investigation  was  then  commenced,  and 
on  digging  near  the  wall,  a  stone  discovered,  which  Uie  Portugese 
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translated  as  followB  : —  "  When  St  Thomas  buUt  thia  Church,  the 
"  king  of  Haliapore  gave  him  the  duties,  on  all  merchandize  im- 
"  ported,  which  was  one-tenth."  Qutng  deeper,  they  reported  the 
diecovery  of  the  body,  with  the  spear  head  within  it:  also  the 
remains  of  hia  disciples,  and  of  the  Native  king,  they  observed  that 
the  bones  of  thia  last  differed  from  those  of  the  fonner,  as  th^ 
were  not  to  white  I  On  enquii;,  they  ascertained,  that  when  St. 
Thomas  landed,  Maliapore  now  close  to  the  sea,  was  twelve  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  that  the  Saint  had  predicted,  "  that  when  the 
"  aea  came  up  to  the  site  ot  the  city,  a  people  should  come  from  the 
"  west,  biin^ng  with  them,  the  relif^on  he  taught," 

Betddea  tiiese,  there  were  many  miracnlons  legends  currKit,  one 
of  which  was  that  a  Brdiman  slew  hia  own  eon,  and  charged  St, 
Thomas  with  the  murder,  but  the  Saint  raised  the  body  to  ^i%  who 
forthwith  acccuaed  his  father  of  having  done  die  fi>ul  deed.  On 
another  occaaion  it  was  asserted,  when  St  Thomas  required  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  timber  to  be  taken  to  hia  ch^)el,  die  combined 
Btrei^lth  of  nnmerous  men,  and  elephants,  was  insuffldent  to  move 
it ;  on  which  he  himself  laid  hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  and  easily 
dragged  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  Bussiana  who  visited 
Syria,  in  A.D.  371,  attested  that  St  Thomas  died  a  Martyr  in 
India,  but  that  his  body  waa  subsequently  transmitted  to  Edessa. 
This  if  correct,  slightly  militates  against  the  Portuguese  and  Native 
accounts. 

In  1511,  the  celebrated  Francis  Xavier  came  to  India,  he  was 
most  zealous  in  his  e&brts  to  convert  the  heathen  around  him,  and 
presented  his  conntrymen  with  a  noble  sample  of  self-devotion, 
and  perfect  indifference  regarding  his  own  temporal  welfare,  when 
it  interfered  with  the  spiritual  advantage  of  others.  His  mind 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  engrossed  by  religious  subjects,  and 
efforts  for  benefiting  the  souIh  of  his  fellow-men,  and  with  this 
view  he  attacked  vice  wherever  he  found  it,  and  denounced  the 
immorality  and  religious  supineness  of  his  countrymen,  in  indig- 
nant terms.  He  is  said  to  have  converted,  or  perhaps  more  proper- 
ly speaking  baptized,  700,000  Natives,  and  cert^nly  it  would  be 
difBcult  to  find  one,  more  active^  untiring,  and  zealous,  in  Missioa' 
ary  labouTB.    He  died  in  1552. 
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About  tliis  period,  the  Inquidtion  which  had  previously  been  es- 
tablished in  Ooa,  discovered  that  the  Syrian  ChriBtians  were  hcrc- 
tica]  in  theb  belief,  and  many  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  its  orders, 
Their  Priests  even  forsook  them,  to  scramble  for  the  many  tempting 
inducements  of  power,  and  pecuninry  rewards,  held  out  by  the  Por- 
tugoefle,  to  lure  them  from  their  posts. 

la  1545,  Albuquerque,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  made  proseliztttion  a 
State  policy,  and  compelled  his  soldiers  to  marry  Native  females, 
who  had  been  converted  to  CfariBtianity.  He  sent  a  Franciscan 
Friar  to  Cranganore,  to  preach  the  Qospel,  and  before  long  erected  a 
College  at  the  same  place,  in  which  Syrian  youths  were  instructed 
in  the  Latin  rites  and  language.  But  when  thay  had  become  fitted 
to  enter  the  miniatry,  the  Syrians  refused  to  admit  the  Bomiah  form 
of  worship,  into  their  Churchoa.  A  second  College  was  erected  in 
1687,  for  their  instruction  in  their  own  language,  on  the  Vypeen  Is- 
land at  Palliport,  known  as  Vaipacotta,  where  the  Syrian  costume 
was  allowed  to  be  retained,  and  some  of  their  rites  observed.  But 
still  the  Syrians  refused  to  permit  this  new  clergy  to  preach  in  their 
ChnrchM,  in  which  course  they  were  fully  supported  by  their  new 
Bishop. 

It  now  became  evident,  that  all  idea  of  converting  these  people 
to  the  Romish  faith  must  be  given  up,  or  another  course  pursued, 
eitber  of  force  or  stratagem  ;  the  former  was  adopted,  and  the  Syrian 
Biahop  Mar  Joseph  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Portugal,  from 
whence  it  was  intended  to  forward  him  to  Home  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  Church  mysteries. 

But  Mar  Joseph  was  as  great  an  adept  at  stratagem  as  bis  cap- 
tors, and  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  so  much  with  tlie  Spanish 
Qneen,  that  she  permitted  him  to  return  to  Goa,  carrying  letters 
patent  from  her,  directing  the  Portuguese  not  to  interfere  with  him,, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  as  he  had  promised  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  bring  his  clergy  and  their  congrega- 
tions, over  to  the  Romish  Bee.  But  in  the  intermediate  time, 
the  Malabar  Christians,  or  Syrians,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
a  Bishop,  had  written  to  the  Patriarch  at  Babylon,  to  send  them 
one,  a  request  with  which  he  had  at  once  complied,  by  consecrating 
and  despatching  a  Bishop  named  Abndiam.    But  on  Uar  Joseph's 
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retom,  dissension  of  course  arose,  as  to  which  was  head  of  the 
Cburcb  in  M&labar.  The  greater  part  of  tjie  Symns  sided  witk 
Mar  Juspph,  who  laid  iiifurmation  with  the  Portugnese,  against 
Mar  Abraham,  who  was  consequently  arrested  in  Travancor^  by 
emissaries  of  that  nation,  with  the  connivance  of  ttte  B^ah.  He 
was  despatched  to  Europe,  bat  the  vessel  owing  to  atrosa  of  wether, 
being  obliged  to  put  into  Mozambique,  he  contrived  to  efTeot  hie  ta- 
cape,  and  reached  Bd>}don  in  safety,  where  the  Patriarch  re-confer- 
red on  Mm,  the  ti^e  of  Bishop  <^  Malabar.  Bat  he,  fearing  that 
the  Patriurcli'a  power  in  Malabar,  was  lees  than  t^t  of  the  P«- 
toguese,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  assist- 
ance promising  to  yield  him  most  implicit  obedieace,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly confirmed  by  liirn  in  his  appointment 

Mar  Joseph  in  tlie  mean  time,  considering  liimself  firmly  re-estab- 
lished  in  his  See,  again  commenced  preaching  according  to  the  tenets 
of  his  Church,  which  he  had  formerly  abjnred.  On  the  Pope's  being 
informed  of  this,  he  issued  a  boll  for  his  arrest,  in  1667,  he  was 
therefore  captured  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  probably  died. 

Oovemor  Mocns  states,  that  "  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pcotagnese, 
"the  R^ah  of  Cochin  issued  a  strict  order,  against  the  Roman 
"  Cathdic  religion  being  received  :  but  A.D.  1660,  this  was  cancell- 
"ed,  and  his  subjects  were  pemiittcd  to  embrace  any  faith  they 
"  lilted  best" 

After  Mar  Joseph  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  Mar  Abraham  returned, 
but  on  the  examination  of  his  briefs,  it  appeared  that  he  had  preva- 
ricated to  the  Pope,  and  he  was  therefore  detained  in  custody, 
whilst  inquiries  wure  instituted.  Sat  not  liking  his  position  at  Goa, 
he  contrived  to  escape  whilst  the  Friars  were  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  reached  }iia  flock  in  safety,  where  he  was  joyfully  received. 
But  the  Portuguese  were  determined  to  re-captnre  him,  and  issued 
orders  to  that  effect. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII  on  receiving  a  report  of  these  proceedings, 
ordered  a  council  to  assemble  at  Goa,  and  directed  Mar  Abraham  to 
attend  it,  Bending  him  at  the  same  time,  letters  of  safe  conduct  He 
obeyed,  and  satisfied  tbe  coancil,  by  again  abjuring  bis  faith,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  After  which,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  people. 
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Bat  OS  soon  as  he  reached  Halabor  in  safety,  lie  broke  all  his  oaths, 
Hid  tao^  the  Syrian  faith  aa  formeiiy  :  writing  a  letter  to  say,  that 
he  had  only  abgored  it  throngh  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  "  who  were  over 
his  head,  as  an  hammer  is  over  an  aoriL"  His  ootDtant  troubles  ap- 
pear  to  hare  affected  his  health,  as  he  i^tjdied  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  for  some  one  to  assist  him  in  his  labonisdniing  his  lifetime, 
and  on  his  decease  to  sacceed  him  in  his  office.  His  reqneet  was 
granted,  and  Mar  Simeon  arrived  in  Malabu,  At  first  he  was  held 
in  greater  respect  than  Mar  Abraham,  whose  repeated  i^jurations 
of  his  creed,  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  his  flock,  who  could  no 
longer  be  certain  how  long  his  religious  tenets  would  coatinae 


But  after  some  time,  afiairs  went  on  less  smoothly,  Mar  Simeon 
was  impatiwt  for  the  reins  of  power,  and  Mar  Abraham  tenacioua 
of  what  be  considered  his  il^itS)  and  at  last  the  strife  waxed  so 
warm,  that  the  two  Bishops  commenced  fulmtnatiiig  excommunica- 
tions against  one  another. 

Kar  Abraham  now  tbooght  that  the  Latin  Church  might  possibly 
assist  him,  so  he  denonnoed  Mar  Simeon  to  the  Portnguese,  as  an 
enemy  to  their  creed,  and  au  intruder  into  Malabar.  Upon  which 
Mar  Simeon  was  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to  succeed  Mar  Abra- 
ham, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  [Hoceed  to  Bome,  to  have  his  title 
ratified  fay  the  Pope.  He  acoordisgly  placed  his  Vicar  Jacob  in 
charge  during  his  absence,  and  went  to  Ooa,  from  whence  he  took 
riiip  to  Portugal,  and  was  Derer  again  heard  of,  but  is  believed  to 
have  expired  under  the  croelties  ot  the  Holy  office,  which  was  alike 
ignorant,  dther  of  toleration  or  indulgence,  where  heretics  were 
concerned. 

In  1690,  tiie  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Don  Matthias,  summoned  Mar 
Abraham  to  another  council,  but  by  this  time  he  had  no  further 
need  of  the  Portnguese,  having  got  rid  of  Mar  Simeon,  he  therefore 
refused  compliance,  and  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  rites  of 
tiio  Syrian  Church.  Five  years  aubaequontly.  Pope  Clement 
Till  despatched  a  brief  to  Don  Alexis  de  Menezee,  Archbishop  of 
Qoa,  ordering  him  to  enquire  into  the  faith  of  the  Malabar  Bishop, 
and  his  fiock.  In  the  event  of  finding  him  disseminatii^  heretical 
doctrines,  he  was  directed  to  supersede  Iiim,  and  place  a  Vicar  Apo;^ 
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tolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  over  his  BUhopric.and  thus 
bring  these  congregatioiu  under  the  dominion  of  the  Papal  See. 

Menezes  found  Mar  Abraham  guilt;  of  everything  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  it  was  discovered,  anticipating  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  he  had  sent  privately  to  Babjlon  for  a 
successor.  Orders  were  then  despatched  to  the  Commandants  of 
cveiy  port,  to  arrest  an;  Chaldean,  Persian,  or  Armenian  ecclesiBatac, 
who  had  no  pass  from  Menazes  himself,  or  an;  person  who  might 
be  suspected  of  being  such,  althongh  under  the  disguise  of  mariners, 
mendicants,  or  an;  other  class.  At  Ormuz  the  new  !Kahop  was 
arrested,  and  subsequentl;  several  other  ecclesiastics  at  various  ports, 
disguised  as  mariners. 

Meuezes  now  determined  on  bringing  the  Malabar  Church,  under 
the  control  of  the  ^mon  Pontiff.  A  letter  was  then  despatched  to 
the  Vicar  Jacob,  whom  Mar  Simeon  had  left  in  charge,  inviting  him 
to  join  the  Komon  Catholic  faith,  and  holding  out  inducements  of 
rich  rewards  and  high  honours,  in  case  of  his  acceptance.  But 
whilst  negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  Jacob  died,  and  on  this 
letters  were  sent  to  Uar  Abraham  and  his  Archdeacon,  odviong 
them  to  lose  no  time,  in  eradicating  the  errors  <^  their  Chuichea, 
and  brinf^ng  them  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  But  they 
declined  making  an;  alteration,  in  the  rites  of  th«r  faitii.  In  1697, 
this  versatile  Bishop,  Mar  Abraham,  died  :  on  which  Menezes  nomi- 
nated a  Jesuit,  Francisco,  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  diocese^  But 
subsequentl;  it  was  judged  advisable,  to  appoint  Oeoige,  then  the 
8;rian  Archdeacon,  and  the  Prealdent  of  the  Syrian  College  of  Vai- 
pacotta,  as  coat^utor,  with  Francisco  as  Bishop.  But  the  Arch  dea- 
con refused  to  act  with  his  two  colleagues,  and  was  therefore  made 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Church,  and  strongl;  urged  to  sign,  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  on  which  he  demanded  four  mouths  for  deliberation. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  he  pontively  refused  to  accede, 
and  assembled  a  synod  of  Syrians,  and  in  their  presence,  swore 
always  to  defend  and  uphold  their  ancient  ftuth :  whilst  they  on  their 
part,  took  an  oath  to  protect  him,  from  the  power  of  the  Portuguese. 
Coqjointly  they  then  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  in  future  no 
Catholic  priest,  should  be  allowed  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  any 
of   the   Malabar    Churches,    and  that  these   congregations   would 
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acknowledge    no    Kjbop,     who    hod    not    been    consecTated    at 
Babylon. 

Meneses  noir  determined  personally  to  inspect  the  Chnrchea  of 
CocLm,  but  was  compelled  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  following 
spring,  as  Uie  petty  Bajtth  of  Foroor,  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
a  neighbour.  But  he  wrote  to  the  Aichdeacoo  to  inform  him  of  his 
intentions,  the  announcement  of  which  wu  received  with  great 
alarm,  as  the  Syrisna  were  well  aware,  that  if  force  were  employed, 
they  must  succumb,  espe^ally  la  the  R^ah  of  Cochin  would  assist 
the  Portuguese.  The  Archdeacon  consequently  wrote  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  to  sign  the  confession  of  faith,  provided 
it  WIS  brought  to  him  by  a  Priest,  who  was  not  a  Jesuit  A  Fran- 
ciscan Friar,  accordingly  was  the  bearer  of  it.  The  Archdeacon 
however  on  seeing  it,  refused  to  append  his  tognature,  and  merely 
*  wrote  to  say,  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  would  believe  whatever 
tenets  were  held  by  that  Church.  But  as  Menezes  declined  accept- 
ing such  an  evasive  answer,  the  Archdeacon  eventually  signed  the 
confessioii. 

On  December  27th,  1598,  Henezes  accompanied  by  some  troops, 
embarked  at  Ooo.  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  the  Governor,  and 
principal  inhabitants,  gave  him  a  most  brilliant  reception.  He  then 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  over  the  St  Thorn^  Christians  to 
the  Catholic  foith,  and  made  enquiries  of  the  R^ah  of  Cochin,  as  to 
whether  he  might  depend  upon  his  asaistance.  The  Rajah  was 
averse  to  the  employment  of  force,  but  feared  to  run  counter  to  the 
Fortugueae,  and  therefore  acceded  to  their  wishes  :  Menezea  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  snm  of  30,000  ducats  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  50,000 
Nairs,  should  thew  asai«taDce  become  necessary. 

The  Archdeacon  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Cochin,  and  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  s^it  him  for  that  purpose.  He  assembled  his 
Catanara,*  or  native  clei^,  and  the  principal  persons  composing  iiis 
congregations,  and  consulted  with  them  upon  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue :  and  it  was  finally  decided,  that  the  Arclldeacon  should  attend 
Mene2es'  summons,  accompanied  by  3,000  well  armed  men,  to  protect 

"  Literally  A'air  Frlttli,  or  aristocnilio  clergy  ;  the  Brat  BjllftUe  being  ol 
Syriac  origin,  the  eeoond  a  comiptioQ  of  fi'air,  a  Malabar  name  for  a  superior 
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him  against  treacheiy.  That  ha  should  tamporiEe,  and  j^ve  way  tu 
Menezaa  in  amaU  matters,  evading  the  most  important,  in  hopes  that 
the  Portuguese  Priest,  would  soon  ratum  to  Ooa,  and  that  their  long 
expected  Bishop,  would  shortly  arrive,  to  take  the  responsibility  up~ 
on  himself.  But  the  latter  was  in  prison  at  Ormuz,  of  which 
Ueneies  was  aware,  alUiough  they  were  not  so. 

The  party  accordin^y  set  out,  the  armed  men  being  oonmumded 
by  two  Malabar  Chiefs.  On  his  uriral  at  Cochin,  the  Archdeacon 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Uenezes,  by  the  Governor.  After 
a  long  discussion,  a  traco  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  decided,  that 
they  should  conjointly  visit  the  Malabar  Churches,  and  meet  for 
that  purpose  on  the  following  day,  at  the  Syrian  CoUe^  of  Vypeen. 
On  arriving  there  OS  appoin  tad,  Meneses  found  titatUie  Archdeacon  had 
not  come,  so  without  wuting  for  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  Church, 
dressed  in  full  canonicals,  and  delivered  an  elaborate,  Samoa,  on 
"Johnx.  I,  "  he  that  entereth  not  in  at  the  door,"  Ac,  representing 
that  tlie  tme  door  of  the  sheepfold,  was  not  through  Babylon,  but 
Rome.'  He  informed  them  of  the  existence  of  puigfitowj*  da- 
Dounoed  the  Patriarchs  of  Babylon,  as  mwely  thieves  and  robbws, 
and  concinded  by  declaring  his  intentioo,  of  bedding  a  confirmation  in 
that  Church  on  the  following  day,  and  directed  the  whole  otHtgngatioa 
to  attend,  that  they  might  be  admitted  into  the  true  faith.  Subse- 
quently when  present  during  the  Syrian  service,  he  found  that  tiie 
Patriarch  was  still  alluded  to  in  it,  notwithstanding  hi;  exhort»- 
tion  to  the  contrary  :  so,  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  otrjectionable 
person,  he  formally  excommunicated  him,  and  made  the  Archdeacon 
and  the  Catanars  sign  a  paper  to  the  some  effect,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  Church  door. 

^e  people  now  became  greatly  enraged,  and  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  avenging  themselves  on  the  Portuguese,  but  the 
Archdeacon  and  Cabuiars  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  keep 
them  qoiet,  and  enforce    patience,    urging  that  then    they  could 

*  At  ttiia  p«rii>d,  the  Romish  Church  acknowledgifd  the  Aeven  ucruneDtn, 
of  baptiam,  conSrmatioti,  Uis  «uchariBt,  paniUncc,  extrems  unation,  huly 
onl«n,  and  DutriaiaDjr ;  Um  SjriBua  tre  aud  to  have  had  onlf  three,  vis.,  bap- 
tism, the  e^cbaria^  uid  holy  uT^era,  uid  to  have  repuJutod  tJta  iiet,  qI  pw- 
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do  nothing  but  dissemble  as  tiie  o&ly  wajr  of  presoring  their  faith 
from  att«r  ezterraination,  and  that  though  tbe;  might  pretend  to  bo 
Roman  Catholics,  thay  were  all  willing  to  die  martyrs  for  the  Syrian 
faith,  when  tite  proper  time  to  do  so  had  arrived,  which  they  thought 
was  not  just  then. 

The  Portuguese  goTemor  now  became  alarmed  for  MMieaes,  and 
wrote  to  warn  him  of  the  esasperated  state  of  feeling  amongst  the 
Syrians,  recommending  him  to  use  a  little  more  precaution,  and 
proceed  mne  gradually,  and  also  Boggesting  that  he  was  pwbaps  a 
little  too  despotic,  and  rash  in  his  proceedings.  But  Henezes  in 
reply  assured  him,  that  he  was  octdng  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  that  therefore  he  felt  no  fear,  and  no  compunction,  for 
what  he  had  done :  and  that  he  fully  intended,  visiting  the  whole  of 
the  Syrian  Churches. 

The  Syriae  Kshop  generally  resided  at  Faroor,  and  at  that  place 
the  Syrians  were  more  incensed  against  Menezes  than  at  any  other, 
and  imbued  irith  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 
This  they  even  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  two  of  the 
Rtgah'a  relativM  had  visited  Rome,  they  were  not  re-admitted  into 
tSm  State,  as  it  was  feared,  they  might  have  imbibed  some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Latin  Church  To  this  plaoe,  Henezes  accordingly 
pro<ieeded.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  met  by  only  a  few  people,  and 
oa  gung  to  the  Chnrch,  found  it  full  of  armed  men,  who  appear- 
ed inclined  to  dispute  his  entrance.  He  therefore  ordered  his  gnard 
to  retnm  to  the  boats,  fearing  they  might  act  hastily  :  and  unattended, 
entered  the  Chnrch  in  his  canonicals.  After  blessing  the  congrega- 
tion, he  delivered  a  sermon  to  prove,  that  the  only  true  faith  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  exhorted  all  to  unbrace  its 
tenets. 

He  proposed  confirming  them  all  on  the  following  day,  bnt  this 
they  positively  declined, .  not  having  been  taught  by  their  own 
Priests,  that  snch  was  necessary.  They  advised  tum  to  return  to 
Cochin  at  once,  whilst  he  was  in  safety,  and  informed  him,  that  even 
if  their  brethren  at  Yypeen,  had  allowed  him  to  touch  their  heads, 
and  those  of  their  wives,  th^  would  not  submit  to  snch  a  di^race. 
Meneses  was  quite  ondaonted  by  this,  and  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  confirmation,  but  finding  that  they  only  became 
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more  excited,  and  th&t  he  was  doing  hitrm  rather  titan  good,  h« 
roes  and  exclaimed, "  I  preach  the  docfcnnee  of  C!hrist  and  of  St. 
"  Thomas,  believed  in  by  all  Christiana,  and  in  ^fence  of  which  I 
"fear  not  to  die."  He  challenged  the  Archdeacon  (who  was  then 
prosoit,)  or  any  of  thoee  who  were  so  bold  at  their  nridnight  coo- 
Tenticles,  to  meet  Um  in  the  broad  light  of  dajr,  and  argue  on  their 
fajth ;  when  if  possibly  th^  would  have  an  opportunity  of  refut- 
ing him  lu  h]»  teasoiung,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
leligioB. 

The  Archdeacon  left  the  Church,  and  iwesently  retraming  with  s 
few  bof  s>  insultingly  ixAd  Menezee,'  to  confirm  these  lada,  as  no  one 
with  more  sense,  would  submit  to  such  a  rite, 

Menezes,  finding  that  be  could  effect  nothing  at  Foroor,  proceeded 
OD  his  tour,  to  virat  the  other  Syrian  Churches,  undeterred  by  the 
dangers,  threats,  and  machinations,  which  surrounded  him.  At 
every  step  armed  nwn  followed  him,  determined  to  compass  hi» 
death,  but  he  coDttived  to  evade  them.  The  Archdeacon  pursued 
the  same  roote  as  himsdf,  and  entering  the  vaiious  towns-  firat,  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  Arcbbishc^ f rom  obtainit^  eitheraccMigr^:a- 
tim,  <»-  a  hearing.  -  At  leogth  Menezes  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon 
■gun,  inviting  him  and  Ms  Catanars  to  a  conference  ^pnaamg  to 
meet  them,  and  argue  as  friends,  forgetting  and  forgiving  all  that 
was  post.  They  answered  his  sumnKXts,  aecompMHed  1^  an  armed 
force,  to  be  employed  either  for  thdr  own  protection,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  Uenezas,  according  to  drcnmstancas.  The  Archdeacon  first 
demanded,  if  he  had  not  denounced  their  Patrinrdi  e»  a  heretic. 
Kenezes  replied  "  Before  I  answer  you,  tell  me  do  you  believe  in 
"  St.  J^^n's  Gospel  T'  The  Syrians  exclaimed  that  they  would 
rathw  die  than  deny  its  truth.  "  Then"  said  Jlenezes,  "  you  will 
"find  it  there  stated,  that  the  w(vd  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
"  amongst  us :  irtiilst  all  Neetorians,  of  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Baby- 
"  hm  is  on^  say,  the  word  ^d  oat  make  itself  fiesh,  but  dwdt  in 
"  Christ  as  in  a  Temple."  The  Syrians  could  not  reply  to  this,  but 
insisted  that  Menezes  should  not  attempt  to  confirm  any  more  mem- 
bers of  their  ftuth,  but  in  future  conduct  himaelf  as  a  stranger, 
and  not  again  interfere.  He  agreed  to  convene  a  Synod  on  a 
future  day,  at  which  he  would  meet  them,  and  is  said  to  have  pro- 
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mised,  that  he  wonld  not  in  the  intermediate  time  confirm  any  mors 
STiiuia  :  bnt  this  b  probably  an  iarention  of  the  Archdeacon,  as 
be  condaned  oonfinuing  all  who  would  Bnbmit  to  that  rit«. 

.  The  Archdeacon  then  sent  letters  to  the  beads  of  all  his  congre- 
gations, informing  them,  tlmt  Menezes'  object  waa  "  to  reduce  the 
"  Chnrches  of  Malabar  to  the  See  of  Borne,  and  consequently  the 
"  Christians  of  St.  Thoman,  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Portn- 
"gaL"  Menezes  appointed  a  Synod  to  be  held  at  Diamper,  at 
which  pUce  the  Syrian  rulers  had  formerly  resided.  He  repaired 
thither,  eending  to  inform  the  Archdeacon  that  he  intended  holding 
a  pnUic  ordination,  and  suggesting  that  his  presence  would  be 
ocoeptaUe  to  him :  but  he  refused  to  attend,  and  requested  Menezes 
not  to  ordun  any  Syrian  youths,  unless  they  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  College  of  Vypeen.  But  the  Archbishop  replied,  that  liis  duty 
to  the  Pope  bis  master  must  be  poformed,  and  that  he  should 
Mdain  any  whom  he  considered  fit  for  the  Ministry,  without  any 
reference,  as  to  the  College,  or  Seminary,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated. 

Tbe  Archdeacon  then  issued  an  order,  forbidding  any  one  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  ordained  by  Menezes,  who  had  no 
anthority  over  the  Malabar  Churches,  from  which  he  called  on  all 
Catanars  who  had  any  regard  for  their  faith,  rigidly  to  exclude  him. 
But  before  this  edict  was  received,  many  bad  applied  to  be  coofinn- 
ed,  and  thirty-seven  were  ordained,  subscribing  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  confession  of  faith,  and  swearing  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 

MenezGfl  then  continued  his  tour,  being  received  at  different 
plaoes  in  vuious  manners,  but  on  tiio  whole  the  majority  of 
the  Syrians,  do  not  appear  to  have  met  him  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
Hif^-mass  waa  performed  at  Cartiarte,  on  Palm  Sunday.  He 
abolished  the  custom  from  which  the  Priestshadhithcrto  derived  their 
revenues,  viz.,  the  annual  uSerings  presented  at  this  season,  and 
also  atteanpted  to  introduce  auricular  confession.  The  Queen  of  this 
oomitry,  ordered  him  on  pain  of  death  to  quit  her  dominions ;  but 
Menezes  re^ed,  "  I  have  my  work  to  perform,  and  until  it  is  comple- 
"ted,  I  shall  not  leave.  Compass  my  death  if  you  deem  such  a  course 
''good,  but  I  feel  assured,  that  Ood  will  avenge  himself  on  my  mur- 
"dereta  in  the  next  world,  even  if  the  armies  of  Portugal  are  unable 
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"to  do  SO  in  the  preunt,  but  remember  that  joa  have  already  felt 
"the  power  of  the  latter,  shoul^i  you  act  as  you  propose,  you  may 
"poanbly  feel  it  still  heavier." 

That  night  he  held  a  Meeting  of  Catanars,  and  informed  them, 
that  he  was  quite  tired  of  these  constant  disputes  with  the  Archdea- 
con, and  intimated  his  intention,  of  giving  Qie  appointment  then 
held  by  him,  to  a  man  named  Thomas  Curian  who  was  present.  The 
Catanars  pleaded  that  the  Archdeacon  was  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  asked  twenty  days'  grace  for  him  to  decide  upon  his  future 
conduct,  before  he  was  thus  aaperseded. 

On  Easter  eve,  the  Syrians  celebrated  their  love  featt,  and  sent 
Menezes  a  double  portion,  which  was  graciously  received.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alwajre  ready,  either  to  visit  and  console  the  sick, 
or  to  give  money  to  assist  the  poor,  he  was  therefore  bold  in  great 
eateem  amongst  the  Syrians,  for  his  kindness  and  charity,  as  well  as 
for  his  piety  and  humanity.  When  he  found  the  doors  of  Churches 
closed  against  him,  he  never  employed  force,  but  sending  for  Uie 
head  officials,  be  quietly  reasoned  with  Uiem,  and  usually  prevailed 
upon  them  to  allow  him  to  enter.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  sent  ordera 
to  aH  Syrians  in  his  dominions,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  Menezes 
as  the  head  of  their  religion,  under  pain  of  his  heaviest  displeasure. 

The  Archdeacon  seeing  that  the  Syrians  were  rapidly  seceding 
from  their  ancient  &ith,  and  embracing  that  of  Home,  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  Menezes,  infonning  him  that  if  he  did  not  ceaae  his 
attempts  at  conversion,  those  who  still  remained  loyal  to  their  reli- 
gion, would  join  together  and  murder  him.  To  this  the  Archbishop 
immediately  responded,  by  excommunicatdng  the  Archdeacon,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Pope,  and  one  striving  to  stir  up  the  Native  princes 
to  rebel  against  bis  authority.  He  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  citing 
him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Qod,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
souls  that  throng  his  obstinacy,  were  then  burning  in  hell,  and 
answer  for  the  crime  of  keepingthem  back  from  the  Church  of  Borne, 
beyond  the  pale  of  which  there  was  no  salvation.  On  the  recupt  of 
tills,  the  Archdeacon  fainted  with  terror,  and  on  his  recovery,  declared 
that  he  plainly  saw,  that  now  he  must  either  submit  or  be  destroyed  ; 
on  consideration,  he  decided  on  the  former  course,  and  wrote  to 
Menezes  to  that  efibct. 
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Menezea  tlien  drew  up  a  deed  of  ten  nrticles,  wliicli  the  Archdea- 
con signed,  promisiug  to  ubjure  the  Nestariaii  heresy,  confessing  that 
there  was  onl^  one  Christian  Uw,  agreeisg  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
fesdon  of  Pins  IV,  to  deliver  np  all  the  bixika  in  the  diocese  Mtiier 
to  be  uneoded  or  burnt,  as  might  be  deemad  advisable,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Pop^  and  curse  tiit  Fu'rii^rch  of  Babylon.  He  also 
promised  to  receive  no  Bishop  unless  sent  by  the  Pope,  to  obey 
llfflDKea  as  his  prdaie,  to  issue  letters  for  a  Synod  to  assemble  at 
Diamper  at  which  he  himself  was  to  attend,  and  afUr  it  to  accompa- 
ny Meneies  in  visiting  the  various  Churches.  This  paper  was  signed 
by  the  Archdeacon  at  Vypeen. 

On  June  20th,  159D,  the  Synod  of  Diamper  assembled  at  that 
I^ace.  Uenezas  was  attended  by  the  Qovemor  of  Cochin,  the  civil 
and  militaiy  authorities  of  the  garrison,  and  a  strong  force  of  armed 
nwQ  :  he  was  met  on  his  arrival  by  a  number  of  Bomish  and  Syrian 
Priests,  altogether  there  w«re  153  Catanors  present,  eight  of  the 
most  respectable  of  whom,  vith  the  Archdeacon,  and  four  laymen, 
were  uomiuated  as  a  committee;  to  them  Menezes  submitted  a 
decree,  which  be  had  composed  for  their  consideration,  and  approval ; 
and  it  met  their  unanimous  assent.  After  High  Uass,  at  which  tlie 
choir  from  Cochin  attended,  the  sessions  began,  and  the  various 
decrees  were  passed  with  scared/  any  opi>o3ition,  one  of  which  was 
that  Christiana  should  refrain  from  touching  persons  of  inferior 
caste,  when  in  the  company  of  high  caste  heathens,''  but  forbade  all 
such  scruples,  when  only  Christiana  were  present 

Howev»  there  was  one  thing  which  they  unanimously  agreed  In 
declining  to  give  up,  and  that  was  the  ancient  custom  of  praying  in  the 


■  The  four  Romui  Cathotiu  cutes,  areattlis  preaent  time,  divided  in  the 
tollowing  muiDer.  The  Brat,  th«  ^^  roiouen  ar^crmr,  [or  the  eommunity  of  raxty- 
four,)  is  mid  to  have  oonsiited  origiiwUy  of  oonTertcd  BnhmsDB  and  Nojra. 
Th«  seooDd,  the  Moonoottear,  {or  thTM  hundred,)  are  the  Latins,  or  Topawei^ 
no  oamed  from  neuing  hnU,  and  believed  to  have  mogtiy  ■priitig  from  domea- 
tic  alaves.  The  third,  the  Unatecar,  (the  five  hundred,!  ^^e  coiuidered  to  have 
□ri^nsltf  sprung  from  Mucuaa,  or  converted  fiehennrn,  uid  other  Ion  onate 
people,  Uie;  gensiBllj  call  themaelvea  HopUba.  The  fourth,  the  BrUHOorUear 
(seven  hiindrBd,)arBthBdescendaQtaQt  the  snlsUvca.  The  Catanars  or  PrientB 
are  generally  taken  frum  the  seuouil,  or  fourth  of  these  communities  or  cutes. 
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Sjiiac  tongue,  declaring  that  they  vontd  rather  sacrifice  their  tivc.i, 
than  pray  iii  Latin.  Conaideriug  that  they  were  equally  ignorant  of 
both  tlicse  languages,  religion  coukt  scarcely  be  considered  as  beiug 
much  benefited  by  the  refusal.  Meneies  seeing  that  on  tliis  point 
they  would  not  yield,  conceded  the  question,  aa  they  liad  allowed 
all  errors  to  be  expunged  from  their  liturgy  ;  and  so  the  Roiuo  Syruic 
Priests  continued  to  pray  iu  the  Syri»c  language,  although  TOry  few 
amongst  them,  comprehended  it  in  the  smallest  d^iee. 

All  married  Priests  who  refused  to  leave  their  wives,  were  excom- 
municated, aud  the  Romish  sacraments  established.  Menezes  then 
iu  order  to  place  the  Syrians  more  under  the  power  of  the  Portuguese, 
advised  tite  removal  of  their  See  from  Angamale  to  the  fortress  of 
Cranganore  ;  this  was  carried  into  effect  in  1605.  He  visited  Uie 
Syti&n  Churches  throughout  the  country,  and  wherever  he  could  find 
any  Syriac  books  which  he  considered  heretical,  he  committed  them 
indiscriminately  to  tlie  flames,  and  once  at  least  whilst  these  aacred 
records  were  consuming,  he  headed  a  procession,  which  marched 
round  tiie  burning  pile,  chanting  hymns  in  the  praise  of  that  Qod 
whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be  serving.  For  this  wanton 
destruction,  his  name  has  been  held  in  execration,  but  scarcely  de- 
servedly so,  as  there  is  no  doabt  that  ho  was  acting  purely  from 
motives  of  religions  zeal,  and  hia  duty  on  such  a  point  would  be,  not 
to  regard  the  loss  of  ralaable  literature,  when  he  considered  it  was 
more  than  impeiiUing  the  souls  of  numbers,  perhaps  dooming  them, 
to  eternal  misery.  Although  such  zeal  might  have  been  mistaken, 
surely  it  was  twnunendable  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

At  this  time  the  news  of  the  King's  death  arrived,  and  Menezes 
prepared  to  return  to  Goa,  to  celebrate  high  mass.*     He  accordingly 

*  About  bbu  time  the  Bomui  Catholica  of  Ctlicut,  irere  thrown  into  a  stale 
of  great  eicitenltful:,  b;  a  play  trUch  ww  acted  by  the  Syriuu.  The  principal 
characters  represented  St.  Thomas,  and  St,  Peter,  with  St.  Syriac  as  umpire. 
St.  Thomai  commenced  by  detailing  an  account  of  St.  Peter  and  hiinaelf, 
thowing  how  they  were  both  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  that  now  hia  territoriea 
vere  infringed  upon :  that  he  claimed  tht  East,  the  West  was  St.  Peter's,  and 
thtre  he  ought  to  rcm^n.  St.  Peter  repiied,  that  he  claimed  all  the  world. 
The  umiiire  SL  Sjriic  decided  in  taiour  o(  St.  Thomaa,  beeauae  the  Christiana 
•'f  India,  depended  nut  upon  St.  Pet«r,  but  on  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon, 
uliiUt  the  Portiigueao  prelate  he  denounoeil  as  a  faithlesa  heretic,  and  decided 
libit  thu  ttcireca  axtorlcd  by  force  at  DiampiT,  were  QumifuElly  null  and  void. 
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»!isem1jled  the  Syrians,  and  informed  them,  that  as  the;  hod  now  no 
l>iahop,  tliey  oiiglit  to  npply  to  the  Pope  to  Bend  them  one,  and  in- 
quired if  there  was  anybody  tliey  particularly  wished  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  vftciiBt  post  They  replied  that  they  would  prefer  himself, 
to  any  one  eUe.  A  remarkable  answer,  considering  the  way  in  which 
he  it  mid  to  huve  perdecnted  them.  Itlenezea  then  promised  them 
that  if  he  could  obtain  the  Pope's  sanction  to  such  a  couri^e,  he 
would  resign  hia  Bbboprick,  and  live  amongst  them  at  Angamale : 
and  to  {»rove  his  sincerity,  he  transmitted  hia  request  to  be  appointed 
Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Church,  resigning  his  See  at  Goa.  But  the 
Pope  refused  to  permit  this,  and  appointed  Francisco  Botz  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  Syrian  College,  Archbishop  of  Cranganore. 
He  was  the  first  Latin  prelate,  who  ruled  over  Malabar,  and  from 
that  period  the  Syrians  were  under  the  See  of  Goa,  many  of  the  an- 
cient names  of  iheir  Churches  were  even  changed. 

Menezes  returned  to  Goa  on  November  16th,  1599,  where  lie 
found  that  he  had  been  nominated  Governor,  the  people  received 
him  most  joy&lly,  and  had  prepared  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of 
his  great  victory  over  the  Syrians :  but  he  declined  any  public  re- 
cognition of  hw  services,  remarking,  "  glory  is  due  to  God  alone." 

Governor  Jiloens  states,  that  in  "  A.D.  1600,  this  coast  was  placed 
"  by  Pope  Clement  VIII,  under  the  Jesuit  Father  Franciacus  Rotz, 
"  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  as  Bishop  of  Angamale,  and  m  1609  (160A  t) 
"  this  title  was  changed  for  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  by  order  of 
"  Paulua  V,  and  in  1617,  the  aforesaid  Bishop  Rotz  died.  In  1609, 
"  he  proceeded  t«  Verapoly,  to  settle  some  disputes  between  Bishop 
"  DeSales,  and  the  Priests :  and  he  resigned  liis  office  as  administra- 
"  tor,  to  Vauisclit,  according  to  a  subsequent  order  received  from 
"  the  Pope.  This  Bishop  had  under  him,  four  Latin  Churches, 
"  which  were  purely  Romanists,  \iz.,  at  Chattiatte,  Verapoly,  a  cha- 
"  pel  at  Muttencheny,  and  Perimani  (on  the  Island  of  Vendoorty) : 
"  also  47  Syrian  Churches,  four  of  which  for  a  time  were  under  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Pootencherra,  or  Cranganore,  and  two  under  the 
"  Schismatics.  Besides  these  there  were  many  other  Latin  Churches 
"  here," 

Lathe  year  1606,  a  Jesuit  Misaion  was  established  at  Madura 
under  De  Nobili,  and  then  another  phase  of  Chrittian  Konkip  was 
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iimngurated,  (uid  one  which  has  left  nn  indelible  mark  of  disgrace 
upon  that  order,  in  which  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  means."  They 
infused  Hinduism  into  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  amalgamated 
the  two,  calling  themselves  %Be»trrn  Brahmaiu,  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  in  the  east.  They  dressed  and  ate  according  to  Brahma- 
nical  practices,  conformed  in  every  thing  to  their  doctrines,  and  not 
content  with  this,  actually /or^fii  ajifth  Veda,  as  supplementary  to 
the  four  existing  amongst  the  Hindus.  Idolatrous  Hindu  rites  were 
amalgamated  with  BomisU  ceremonies,  and  before  lung  their  fol- 
loweni,  (for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  converts,)  numbered  some 
thousands,  sorely  it  might  have  been  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the 
Christiana  had  become  Hindus,  not  the  Hindus  Christiana ! 

"  In  1617,  a  Jesuit  father,  Heronimus  Xavierre,  a  Spaniard,  was 
"  made  Archbishop  of  Cronganore,  but  died  the  same  year  at  Oca : 
"  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Jesuit  father,  Stephaiius  de  Britto,  (a  For- 
"tuguese,)in  1618,  who  died  A,D.  1634,  and  in  1636,  his  post  was 
"filled  by.  father  Jesuit  Frauciscua  Garzia  Uendez,  who  died  at 
"Cochin  A.D,  1669.  From  that  period,  thtf  Churches  were  ruled  by 
"  tlie  Vicar  Apostolic,  as  Archbisliop  of  Crangnnore,"  (Mon».) 

In  the  year  1619,  a  conclave  of  Boman  Catholic  clergy  was  held 
at  Ooa,  when  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Brahmans  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  was  raised,  as  they  had  refused  to  g^ve  up 
wearing  the  sacred  thread.  It  was  decided,  that  tliis  Hindu  mark 
of  the  twice  bora  classes,  was  no  badge  of  heathenism,  but  merdy 
a  mark  of  nobility,  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for  resigning  it, 
when  those  entitled  to  wear  it,  became  Christians.  As  the  Jesuits 
had  at  this  time  even  high,  and  low  caat«  Churches,  this  decision 
might  have  been  onticipaUid. 

There  were  Jesuit  Bishops  of  Cronganore,  and  one  was  present  in 
that  fortress,  in  1662,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
But  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  had  for  some  years  become  intolerable 
to  the  Malabar  Christians,  and  they  had  determined  on  having  a 
Bisliop  of  their  own,  tliey  therefore  appointed  their  Archdeacon  to 
hold  that  office,  and  wrote  to  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  and  tlie  Jacobites  of  Syria,  requesting  that  a  Bi8hn|> 
might  be  seitt  them. 

In  lC53-5t,  a  person  named  Atld^i,  or  VLxr  lynatiu.'',  nho  ajtitctrs 
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to  have  been  a  Neetorian,  arrived  as  Bisliop  from  Babylon.  He  was 
hated  at  Damaaeaa,  and  his  offioe  taken  from  him  for  bad  conduct, 
on  which  he  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  the  Prelate  of  that  place,  propos- 
ed that  he  should  proceed  to  India.  But  the  Fortu^eae  arrested  him 
near  Cranganore,  and  showed  a  lett^  from  the  Patriarch,  approving  of 
the  choice  made  by  the  STriana,  of  'Hiomas  aa  their  BUhop,  but  under 
the  most  solemn  iiyunctions,  that  he  was  neither  to  consecrate  tha 
oil,  nor  confer  orders,  and  directing  that  four  oi  the  priacipal  eccle- 
siastics shoold  be  associated  with  him,  in  the  management  of  the 
Charches  and  their  congregations.  Thomas  and  his  four  eo-adjutora 
took  a  solemn  oath,  to  obey  every  direction  contained  in  the  letter. 
A  meeting  then  took  place  at  Diamper,  to  consider  the  best  course 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  new  Bishop,  the  majorily  w^e  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  submit  to  the  Jesuit  prelate,  it  wag 
finally  determined  to  invite  him  to  come  amongst  them,  intending 
to  make  him  prisoner,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  Mar  Attila. 
But  he  was  far  too  wary  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands,  knowing 
that  no  faith  could  be  put  in  their  promises. 

Mar  Attila  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  town  of  Cochin,  by  the 
Portuguese,  on  which  twenty-five  thousand  armed  Syrians,  with  the 
Archdeacon  at  their  head,  marched  to  within  a  mile  of  this  place, 
from  whm'ce  they  sent  messengers,  demanding  that  Attila  should  be 
given  up  to  them :  but  this  was  refused.  A  few  days  subsequently. 
Mar  Thomas  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  twelve  Cata- 
nars  officiating  at  the  ceremony :  from  Uus  time  all  confidence  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  the  Portuguese  was  at  an  end.  Whilst  the 
Syrians  were  before  Cochin,  Attila  in  the  dead  of  the  night  was  con- 
veyed on  board  a  Galliot,  which  immediately  Bailed  for  Goa,  where 
the  Carmelite  PaoU,  says,  he  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.* 


Tliere  M  a  tradition  StiH  In  czutmce,  that  thi»  Mar  Attila  wx  drowned  in 
the  Cochin  rivsr,  by  the  PoitiigueM,  when  the  ByrUiu  cam*  to  attack  the  town. 
Bui  u  be  i<  stated  on  eioellrat  aathorit;  to  have  been  burnt  at  OoB,  it  iMmi 
scwoely  probable  that  he  died  in  two  diSerent  waya,  at  two  different  placei,  un- 
len  be  had  more  Uvea  than  unially  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Ferhapa  when 
embarking,  he  felt,  or  jumped  into  the  river,  from  whenoe  lie  was  dngged  oui^ 
and  despatched  to  Qoa,  wbero  "  Sanunie  datui  Inteiiit."    The  Syriaoihtd  a 
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Alexander  VII  hearing  of  this  deFection,  bimI  conaiilering  thnt  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  oidng  to  the  condnct  of  the  Jeanits,  and  to 
their  having  displaced  the  native  Catonars,  to  make  ro<Hn  for  crea- 
tures of  their  own  :  decided  on  sending  some  barefooted  Carmelitea, 
to  supwsede  the  Jesuits  in  Malabar,  they  arrived  at  Surat,  in  1656- 
But  the  Jesuits  who  believed  themaclves  the  lawful  Ecclesiastical 
masters  of  India,  refused  to  admit  tbem  int«  their  Churches. 

They  however  reached  Ciumanore  about  1567,  and  were  warned, 
that  they  might  expect  great  opposition  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  who  shortly  after  issued  orders,  rigidly 
excluding  them  from  admission  into  the  Churches  mider  his  aut^ori- 
tj'.  But  the  Cumelitea  soon  contrived  to  become  friendly  with  the 
Syrian  people,  especially  those  in  the  South,  although  from  the 
Jesuits  they  still  encountered  great  opposition. 

A  meeting  of  the  Malabar  Christians  was  decided  to  be  held  at 
Repelim,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  1657,  and  tUe  Car- 
melites were  invited  to  join.  The  Syrians  evidently  cared  very  little 
who  ruled  over  them,  provided  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  The 
Carmelites  proposed,  that  Mar  Thomas  should  be  arrested,  aud 
Bent  to  Ooa,  but  the  Archdeacon  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of 
procedure,  as  he  was  aware,  that  a  veiy  common  maxim  nt  Ooa 
was,  that  "faith  need  not  be  kept  with  heretics." '  However 
nothing  was  finally  decided  on.  Shortly  after  this,  a  second  meeting 
was  held,  in  which  the  Carmelites  endeavoured  to  make  some  ami- 
cable arrangements,  which  might  bring  the  Malabar  Churches  oooe 
again  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  But  their  proposals  to  that  effect  were 
decidedly  u^atived,  as  however  infonnal  the  Archdeacon's  con- 
eecratioQ  mi^t  have  been,  the  Syrians  wislted  to  retiun  him  in  his 
office.  Subsequently  finding  that  Mar  Thomas  himself  admitted  the 
irregularity  of  his  ordination,  his  congr^ations  became  doubtful,  aa 
to  whether  he  leally  were  a  Bishop,  and  many  in  consequence  of 

Qtrving,  repreuaUiig  hb  mnrtynloin  hj  dnnniiti^  wkiali  fiu-med  pnrt  of  & 
abrAe  io  the  Churoh  aC  MavilUcuitv-  Th«T  »M)«»r  to  Lave  prayed  before  il, 
and  trsBte<]  it  with  supentitlcMui  tviweaoe.  But  u  Attila  iru  not  drowned, 
he  con  honUf  be  reckoned  a  martyr  on  that  soore,  aad  a«  he  bad  never  been  in 
ludiaprevioiuly.tha  Syrian*  could  not  bave  bad  a  ybtj  accurate  idea  of  hia 
rdigioua  attunmenti^  or  admiiuEtrative  capacity. 
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these  scruples,  returned  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  even 
Catanara  and  whole  congregations  seceded  in  abody. 

The  Portuguese  at  Cochin  now  perceiving  that  Mar  Thomns 
could  "only  be  conquered  by  force,"  applied  to  the  Hindu  Rajah  of 
Mangatty  for  aeabtaiice,  which  greatly  nlarmed  Mar  Thomas,  and 
induced  him  to  make  a  feint  of  submission,  by  writing  to  the  Car- 
melites, addressing  them  as  the  Apostolic  Commissioners,  a  title 
which  he  had  previously  refused  to  acknowledge.  He  also  offered 
to  obey  them  in  everything,  and  to  admit  their  authority. 

A  Council  followed,  at  which  deputations  from  twenty-four 
Churches  met  the  Carmelites,  and  decreed  that  as  !Uar  Thomas'  ordi- 
nation had  been  informal,  it  was  consequently  null  and  void.  But 
Mar  Thomas  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  this  decree,  or  to  ratify 
any  treaty  of  re-union  with  Rome.  At  a  meeting  subsequently  held, 
at  the  Church  bf  St.  Thomas,  near  Cochin,  it  was  decided,  that 
Joseph  de  Santa  Maria,  should  be  nominated  as  Bishop  of  the  See  of 
Malabar,  an  election  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
who  on  l>ecember  15th,  1659,  consecrated  him  Bishop  of  Verapoly. 
He  arrived  in  India,  in  April  16G1. 

The  Carmelites  now  proceeded  to  Mangatty,  to  meet  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Churches,  Mar  Thomas  also  went  there,  where  he  openly 
insulted  the  Cannelites,  and  refused  them  seats  before  the  assembled 
people.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  until  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's 
decision,  one  of  the  Carmelites  should  act  as  Pastor. 

.  When  the  new  Bishop,  Joseph  of  Santa  Maria  arrived,  he  found 
that  the  Jesuit  Bishop  of  Cranganore,  Qarzia,  was  dead,  and  had 
nominated  as  his  successor,  a  Vicar  Qeneral,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  Carmelite  Bishop.  Tlie  assistance  of  the  Inquisition 
was  caUed  in,  and  by  its  aid,  his  opposition  reduced  to  submission. 
Mar  Thomas  had  been  very  active  in  his  exertions  against  the  new 
Bishof^  he  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  various  Churches,  informing 
them  all,  that  Joseph's  briefs  were  forgeries,  as  he  had  never  really 
visited  Rome,  but  was  merely  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Notwitlistandn 
ing  all  opposition,  fifty-two  Churches  recognized  the  new  BLshop, 
and  on  the  Native  Princes'  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  some  of  the 
most  refractory,  the  remainder  followed  their  example. 

A  conference  between  Mar  Thomas  and  the  new  Bishop  was  held, 
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at  the  Court  of  tho  Knnee  of  Cochin,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief 
Officcra,  and  numerous  Brahmans,  which  coucluded  hj  all  tho 
Churches,  ax^owledging  the  authority  of  Rome.  Mac  Thomas  having 
previously  eKCOinmunicated  all  who  had  joined  the  Bishop's  party, 
or  should  afterwards  do  so,  now  found  himself  loft  without  friends, 
and  meditated  flight:  but  was  frustrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Candenaad,  who  had  been  made  responsible  for  producing  him, 
whenevor  ho  was  required,  under  penalty  of  an  enormoua  fine.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Dnteh,  «nd  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  depended  on  their  taking  Cochin. 

When  the  Dutch  possessed  themselves  of  Crangaaore,  (where  the 
Jesuit  Archbishops  resided,)  it  was  the  seat  of  learning,  science,  and 
religion,  in  Malabar.  Here  was  a  noble  Jesuit  College,  containing 
a  splendid  library,  whilst  within  the  fortress  walls,  a  magnificent 
Cathedral  reared  its  stately  head,  and  around  it  were  the  gorgeous 
and  costly  tombs  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  who  had  form- 
erly held  sway  over  this  famous  citadel.  Beyond  tho  walls 
at  Polliport,  was  the  College  of  the  Christiana  of  St. -Thomas, 
for  the  instructiou  of  youths  of  that  persuasion,  in  the  Syriac 
tongue.  *  This  last  building  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  Leper 
Hospital,  and  the  masters  and  pupils  removed  to  Changnnacherry, 
which  from  that  period  they  termed  Vaii)acottah.'|'  The  Oirmelites 
subsequently,  erected  a  seminary  at  Verapoly.  Of  the  buildings 
within  the  fortress  of  Cranganore,  no  record  now  remains,  as  they 
were  tetally  destroyed. 

After  the  capture  of  Cochin  by  the  Dutch,  in  1663,allEuropeanRo- 


'  History  ia  silent  roBpeotiug  what  became  of  tUe  numeroua  Syriao  bouks, 
the  Dutch  must  have  obtaintid  at  CrnngfiDori!;  the;  do  not  ever  uppear  to  hava 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  a  long  pereonul  aaarcb,  has  proved  their  non-ezUt- 
eiice  amongst  the  Duteb  rucords  of  Cochin. 

t  It  neems  that  after  the  advent  of  the  Dutch,  many  iastitutionB  such  as  ths 
above,  on  being  removed  to  more  secure  territoiy  in  the  Native  State", 
look  the  nuueB  of  thsir  origimd  atations  with  them.  Conaeqiiently  it  does  not 
atwnya  follow,  that  Roman  Catholic  stationa  which  bear  oertain  uameB  at  the 
present  day,  are  the  same  placee,  which  formerly  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
bore  thusa  deaignatlona. 
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mail  CatlioUc  Ecciesiaatics,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coast  The  Car- 
melite Biahop,findingthat  he  had  ouly  ten  daya  allowed  htm beforeliis 
departure,  conaecratud  Alexander  de  Campo,  as  his  Yicar  Apoatolic, 
and  Bishop  in  heretical  places.  After  which  he  excommunicated  Mar 
Thomas,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Cochin,  to  answer  a  summons 
from  the  Dutch,  which  directed  him,  to  attend  on  them  at  that 
place.  He  there  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  new  governing  powers,  and  to  induce  them  to  sanc- 
tion his  remaining  in  Alalabar,  but  contrived  to  instil  them  with  aver- 
sion towards  Mar  Thomas  and  his  party,  as  well  aa  to  prejudice  them 
in  favour  of  De  Campo.  He  was  naturally  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
a  Church,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
irritated  agtunst  Mar  Thomas,  who  was  evidently  a  bad  man,  who 
cared  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  it,  provided  he  could  keep  himself  secure, 
from  the  strong  arm  of  the  temporal  powers. 

When  the  Dutch  were  established  in  Cochin,  the  position  of  the 
various  Christian  sects,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows.  ,  The  Syri- 
ans had  at  last  partially  thrown  off  that  allegiance  to  Bome,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  tliem,  through  conviction,  bribery,  fi^ud,  or 
violence.  The  Jesuits  had  removed  their  ancient  Bishoiiric  of 
Angamale,  into  the  Crangonore  fort,  where  the  head  of  their  sect 
was  Archbishop  :  but  their  violence  had  rendered  thain  abhorred,  and 
their  fntnda  had  caused  them  to  be  detested  ;  they  were  now  proscribed, 
but  obtained  on  asylum  in  the  Cochin  State. 

The  barefooted  Carmelites,  had  been  sent  hy  the  Propaganda,  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  rising  storm :  to  alter  the  hatred  against  Priests, 
to  affection  for  them  :  and  by  kindness,  and  conciliation  to  the 
wants  of  all,  to  endeavour  to  refasten  the  links  of  that  Bomisb  chain, 
that  the  violence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  snapped  asunder.  The  C'Tme- 
Ijtes  were  commencing  to  be  favorably  received,  when  the  Dutch 
arrived;  at  this  period  a  Carmelite  BisJiop  partly  ruled  the  Malabar 
Church,  whilst  the  Syrian  Bishop  was  a  Negro  unfavourably 
viewed  by  all,  and  in  fact,  »  fugitive  from  his  own  Churches, 
his  party  were  known  as  the  iVnc  Chrisliam,  and  lived  most- 
ly in  the  more  liiUy  portions  of  the  country.  Tlie  Romish 
Church  was  (Uvidcd   into  tw<),    the   rortngiicse,   and  the    Itidi[in 
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Carmelites,  who  although  hostile  to  one  another,  both  compelled 
their  commuuicaiits,  to  follow  the  liturgies  of  Rome,  aiid  obey  her 
doctrines  without  reserve.  There  was  likewise  a  suhdiviaion  of  them, 
or  the  Uouio  Syrians,  who  differed  in  some  minor  points  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  being  jiermitted  to  employ  the  .Syriac  language  in 
their  Churches,  and  continue  some  of  the  Syriac  rites,  and  their 
Priests  were  dressed  in  white,  instead  of  always  in  black. 

When  the  Dutch  ordered  all  Romish  Ecclesiastics  to  quit  the 
country,  they  intended  without  doubt,  when  a  more  favourable  season 
came  round,  to  purge  the  Roman  Catholic  aai  Romo  Syrian 
Churches,*  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  the  Priests  of  Portugal,  as  well 
as  to  bring  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But 
that  time  never  arrived,  an  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  the  new 
rulers  still  neglected  them,  and  wlien  a  little  more  than  another 
quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  Dutch  sway  had  ceased,  the 
Lutheran  ftuth  had  passed  hy. 

Next  in  succession  over  these  Churclies  have  been  the  British, 
who  for  4hout  fifteen  years  took  no  notice  of  these  ancient  people ; 
then  suddenly  it  was  discovered,  that  their  doctrines  though  few  in 
number,  were  pure,  and  essentially  agreed  with  tliose  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Missionaries  were  despatched  to  them,  a  College  w^is 
erected,  the  Ranee  endowed  it,  Churclies  were  reared,  when  a 
misunderstanding  occurred,  the  Syrians  refused  to  continue  acting 
conjointly  with  the  Europeans,  and  it  was  then  discovered,  that  they 
were  idolatrous,  and  imbued  to  the  core  with  tlie  errors  of  Rome, 
and  further  connection  was  dissolved  It  is  a  divided  Church,  con- 
taining much  evil  and  gi>od  intermixed,  but  consisting  of  a  people,  no 
impartial  person  can  view  without  interest,  as  well  as  being  persuad- 
ed, of  their  immeasurable  superiority  over  the  surrounding  Hindus. 
Tliey  (4)pear  to  feel  their  imiiortance,  and  to  be  proud  of  their  ancient 
independence. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  {Cliapt«r  IV,)  how  the  Dutch  at 
first  procured  Converts,  but  how  rapidly  temporal  retribution 
followed.     The  native  (Roman  Catholic)  Christians,  applied  to  the 

*  The  Dutch  never  hixl  the  protectorate  aver  the  Syrian  Churchea,  eommon- 
1j-  Jitiuwn  u  tUe  "Hill"  or  "  New  or  St.  TUumaa'  Chri«tianB,"  but  Ihey  had  over 
all  the  other  ClirUtiau  secte. 
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Cochin  Bajah,  for  a  piece  of  laud,  exterior  to  the  Dutch  limits, 
where  they  could  erect  houses  for  themselvea,  and  worship  in  the 
manner  they  hod  beeu  accustomed  to.  The  Rajah  acceded,  they 
handed  orer  to  him  a  large  aum  of  money,  as  a  speciea  of  mortgage 
upon  the  ground,  and  having  entered  into  posaeasion,  they  were 
permitted  to  enact  their  own  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rales.  The 
Dutch  at  first  were  more  intolerant  to  Roman  Catholics,  than  were 
the  Hindu  Rajolis,  for  they  refiised  leave  to  the  Carmelite  Bishop 
Joseph,  to  rem^n  on  their  coasts.  Anticipating  this  order,  a  native 
Catanar,  Alexander  de  Campo  had  been  consecrated,  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  work.  The  Dutch  officials  when  ordering  the 
European  Priests  to  leave,  raised  no  objection  to  De  Campo  remain- 
ing, as  head  of  the  Malabar  Churches,  concerning  the  affairs  of 
which,  they  did  not  at  this  period  mnch  concern  themselves.  Had 
they  considered  it  expedient  that  the  S}Tiaas  should  have  agiun  pos- 
sessed their  old  forma  of  Church  Oovemment,  surely  Mar  Thomas 
would  have  been  encouraged,  but  the  Dutch  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  town  of  Cochin,  and  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  him.  Had 
the  intention  been  to  leave  the  Churclies  to  choose  for  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  taken  De  Campo  by  the  hand.  In  {set,  they 
either  caret)  nothing  for  the  Syrians,  or  believing  they  were  at  that 
period  frienUly  to  Rome,  they  wished  for  political  reasons,  to  exalt 
the  Carmelites  who  were  Italians,  above  the  Jesuits  who  were  mostly 
Fortnguese,  and  therefore  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Neatorian 
Bishop  was  consequently  set  aside,  and  the  Carmelite  star  became  in 
the  ascendant,  in  the  person  of  thmr  pupil  De  Campo. 

The  European  Romish  Priesta,  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
lightly  of  deserting  their  flocks  ;  some  retired  to  the  Samorin's  terri- 
tory, and  attempted  to  treat  with  the  Travancore  Rajah,  who  was 
not  very  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  the  ally  of  his  enemy  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin.  Some  Carmelites  are  said  to  have  hidden  themselves  in 
thickets,  and  forests,  where  they  lived  in  caves,  or  trees,  supported 
by  their  flocks,  and  tended  by  their  congregations. 

The  Dutch  now  perceiving  the  error  they  bad  committed,  wished 

to  induce  the  Roman  Catholics  to  return,  and  communications  between 

the  Cochin  Council,  and  the  banished  Romish  Priests,  assumed  an 

ofScial  form.    In  1673,  Matthoeus,  had  become  ao  honoured  by  the 

G  1 
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Dutch  Governor,  thaX  he  obtMned  leave  ftw  Prieeta  to  appear  openly, 
and  even  no  objection  waa  offered,  to  the  Cochin  'Rt^ah  giviiig  tliem 
leave  to  build  a  honse  nt  Chattiate,  near  Eniacoitum.  This  Mat- 
threuB  IB  tbe  Bame  eminent  Priest,  who  was  so  useful  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cochin,  H.  Van  Reede,  (alao  a  good  sdiolar,)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hia  Uortia  Ualabarieat. 

In  this  yew,  the  CMmelitea  were  permitted  by  the  Rajah,  to  erect 
their  present  Church,  at  Verapoly,  whidi  waa  founded  by  Bishop 
Florentine,  and  dedicated  to  St,  Joseph.  This  beautiful  structure, 
(see  page  21)  is  modelled  after  St.  Peters'  at  Roine.  Some  unknown 
power,  (peihapa  the  Dutch,)  induced  the  Cochin  Rajith,  to  yearly 
de^atch  an  order  to  Verapoly,  directing  the  Qergy  there,  to  receive 
none  of  his  eubjecta  into  the  Catechumen's  house,  neither  to  baptizit 
any.  Thia  letter  waa  continued,  for  30  or  40  years.  The  Travan- 
core  I^jah  a  little  later,  threatened  death,  or  imprisonment,  to.  all 
high  caste  Hindus,  who  might  embrace  the  Romish  faith,  and  loa°< 
of  property  to  all  Sudras.  He  even  carried  his  Uueat  into  execution, 
and  had  the  Nwr  head  of  a  family,  shot  at  Arampnlli,  for  refusing 
to  renounce  thie  fwth,  which  he  had  recently  embraced. 

In  1 680,  an  attempt  was  made,*  to  sell  back  to,  or  extjionge  with 
Portugal,  the  stations  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  takeit 
such  bold,  retaining  Cochin  i<x  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  Dutch  ap- 
pear to  have  valued  these  congregations,  hi^et  than  did  the  Portu- 
guese, so  the  sale  was  not  effected. 

Dissension  maiked  the  internal  state  of  the  Malabar  Churches, 
and  disunion  reigned  almost  auprema  After  tJie  accessian  of  Gul- 
mer  Yorsbnrg,  as  Governor  of  Cochin,  in  1 684,  a  series  of  cruelties 
marked  the  treatment  of  all  <rf  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  At  last, 
an  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  the  Home  Council  perceiving 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Malabar  Churches,  iteither  would 
the  Portuguese  purchase  them,  permitted  Romish  Priests  to  return 
to  thdr  flocks. 

"  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  ESrectoraf 
"  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  Govemrauit  of  Cochin,  dated  8th  April, 

•  S««(  ordert,  of  the  Batsvian  Govarament.     Gorernment  HtcoriU 

t  Mtavmat  of  Qormtor  Momt,  M.SS.  p.  30S,  Coehm  Gavtnuaent  Rtcordi. 
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"  1693.  That  in  couseqaenca  of*  request  r^  His  Mi^eaty,  (the 
"  Emperor  Leopold,)  and  liis  promise  of  altowing  the  free  exerdse 
"  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions,  penniseion  was  granted 
"  to  Mr,  Peter  Paul  de  Palmi,  Archbishop  of  Ancyres,  Privy  Conn- 
"  cillor,  and  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Courts  of  Persia  and  Ethio- 
"  piik,  by  letters  patent,  to  send  a  few  Priests  of  the  ord^r  of  the 
"  barefooted  Carmelites,  (any  other  Bomish*PriestB  SEcepted,)  to 
"  these  cotintrieB,  as  was  hitherto  practicable,  whose  number  is  fixed 
"  at  6  or  8.  On  condition,  that  the  aforesaid  Carmelite  Priests, 
"  should  be  DijUehme}i,  Oermant,  or  Italian*,  and  liked  by  the  Ho- 
"  nourable  Company.  And  moreorer,  that  they  should  nu^  them- 
"  selves  subject  to  every  order  and  regulation  of  the  Company,  as 
"  every  other  of  their  inliabitaute  does." 

The  Dutch  have  not  left  many  records  of  Uie  ChiistianB  in  Mala- 
bar, when  under  their  rule,  for  they  interfered  but  little  in  their 
ecclesiastical  concerns.*  The  Syrians  applied  to  them  to  obtain  n 
Bishop  from  Babylon,  bat  they  declined ;  at  last,  a  Jew,  Ezekiel, 
was  induced  to  procure  one.  In  1747,  he  arrivedfrom  Bugsora]i,  but 
was  veiy  much  disliked,  so  a  few  years  subsequently,  was  re-ahippec^ 
to  return  to  bis  own  country.  Another  was  sent  for,  and  landed  the 
same  year,  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  together  with  three  Uetrous,  and 
two  Priests.  Twelve  thousand  rupees,  were  demanded  for  their  pas- 
s:ige.  Angry  comiounications  ensued,  until  at  last  the  punful  scene 
was  witnessed,  of  a  suit  lasting  years,  in  Travancore,  in  which  ii 
Christian  Oovernment  were  the  plaintifia,  and  a  Christiim  people 
defendants ;  and  the  subject,  tbe  amount  of  money  at  which  a 
passage  for  a  Bishop  and  five  Priests  was  valued,  whilst  a  Hindu 
Court  of  justice,  was  the  place  chosen,  for  the  arbitzation  of  this 
unseemly  strife. 

The  Churches  according  to  Xoeni,  "  under  the  Company  were, 
"  the  Church  at  Vypeen,  Crosmilagri,  Balarparte,  PaUiport,  Cranga- 

*  Tbey  were  however  ]«■]□□«  of  foreign  iBterferenoa;  tiius  In  1740,  when  the 
MoravioM  Uniled,  Brtlkrei^  attempted  to  ettabluh  •  Miadon  in  Ceylon,  the 
Clerg7  oppnied  tho  project  wi  virulently,  tlut  the  Qoiemor,  Van  ItaUcif,  was 
obliged  to  ordur  the  MiisioniLries  to  utUe  inland,  beyond  the  Dutch  lintite. 
At  tbe  end  of  that  year,  Von  Imlioff  wu  promoted  to  Balavlo,  and  Hhe  Mors- 
tUoB,  in  October  wen:  expelled  the  IiUod. 
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nore,   Papoaetty,  Chetwye,   Vendoorty,  Asgikaimul,  (this  last 
Church  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrians,  it  was  subaequeutly 
"given  over  to  the  Romanists,  for  the  nse  of  the  Topassesand 
Christian  Peons,  so  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Company,) 
Muttencbeixy,  Sande  with  its  chapel  (two  miles  south  of  Cochin), 
the  Church  is  caUed  that  of  "  Senhora  de  Sande,"  and  its  chapel  that 
of  "  St  Janquebrado,"  the  Church  of  St  Louis,  aod  ita  chapel  of 
St  Jago,  at  Castella,  one  mile  south  of  Jews'  town.     That  of  St 
Andrew,  and  its  chapel  of  Tan^e  (now  called  Attingal,  or  St  An- 
drea), of  Tombolie  (close  to  ALepey),  Catoorty  (north  of  AHepey), 
and  Manikoorda    The  Topase  Priests  were  taught   in  the  Semi- 
naries of  Verapoly,  and  Footencherra  (Cranganore),  and  the  Cata- 
nara  in  that  of  Candanatty  (Candenoad.)"  ' 
Amongst  the  accounts  of  the  agreement  between  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  respecting  the  Ifative  Christians,  the  most 
complete  summary  is  found  in  the   Memorial  of    Governor    Van 
Anffelbeek,  6&ttd  1795. 

Aft«t  observing  that  in  the  treaty  dated  >farch  20th,  1663,  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  consented  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Dutch.  He 
continued,  that  constant  disputes  had  taken  place  with  the  Cochin 
Rajah,  respecting  the  "Inland  Christians"  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Romo  Syrian  (but  not  the  Syrian)  portion  uf  which,  they  claimed 
authority,  in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1G63. 

When  discussions  arose  upon  this  subject,  respecting  the  Caoarese, 
and  lasted  two  years,  up  to  about  1789,  Mr.  Powney  the  English 
Commissioner,  observed  upon  a  difference  wliich  existed  between 
the  R^ah's  Molayalim  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dutch  one.  In 
the  former,  the  Dutch  were  given  authority  over  all  Moondoocart, 
(persons  wearing  white  clothing,)  located  near  the  town  of  Cochin, 
and  those  living  along  the  coast  The  Dutch  copy  after  the  word 
Moondoocars,  had  added,  "viz.,  all  Chrbtians,"  words  absent  in  the 
Riyah'a  copy.  The  Rt^ah  and  Mr.  Powney  insisted,  that  by  the  term 
"  Moondoocars,"  only  the  fishermen  were  meant ;  but  Mr.  Van 
Angelbeck,  got  the  Carmelit«  Priests  of  Verapoly,  and  other  persons 
well  acquainted  with  Qie  language,  "who  declared,  that  it  included 
"  aU  who  followed  the  Latin  ritual,  and  not  only  the  fishermen,  but 
"  also  the  Laacorins  (peons),  land  cultivators,  and  handicraftsmen. 
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"  ^ ChristiatiB),  as  well  aa  Topaaaes."  He  added  "that  by  a  con- 
"  vention  completed  in  1785,  it  vaa  clearly  defined,  that  not  only 
"  fishemiai,  bnt  alt  the  othera,  classes  before  mentioned,  were  includ- 
"  ed  in  the  tenn  "  Moondoocars." 

To  prevent  Mr.  Pmnnri/  from  knovring  anything  of  the  result,  the 
matter  was  settled  with  the  Bajah,  without  being  committed  to 
writJDg.  Van  Angdbeck  stated,  that  the  former  conceded  everytliing, 
and  apologized  for  having  listened  to  Mr.  Powney's  advice. 

Reverting  to  earlier  times.  Van  Angelbeck  observed,  that  one 
l>atch  right  vras,  that  all  Christians  shotdd  be  tried  by  them.  This 
tJie  heathen  subjects  of  the  Bajah  often  took  advantage  of,  and 
when  they  had  committed  crimes,  were  baptized  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  the  Bajah's  jurisdiction.  But  they  were  frequently  handed 
over  to  the  Native  State,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  considered, 
that  Christianity  afforded  a  refuge,  &om  the  punishment  due  to 
crimes. 

The  second  right  was,  that  the  Rajah  was  unable  to  impose  new 
demands  on  the  Christians,  or  increase  their  taxes  above  what  was 
paid  by  their  forefathers.*  But  it  was  added,  in  the  treaty  of  Fe- 
bruary 25th,  1664, — "lliatthesubjectsof  the  Rajah  who  have  been 
"  accustomed  to  coutribnte  head  money,  and  other  demands,  shall 
"  not  be  freed  from  their  obligations,  by  becoming  Christians."  Any 
clum  the  Sajah  had  on  the  Christians,  had  to  be  made  through 
their  Commandant,  who  alone  could  attach  their  houses,  or  gardens, 
or  imprison  them.  If  lands  could  be  proved  to  have  formeriy  be- 
longed to  heathens,  or  by  the  convention  of  1785,  should  Christians 
purchase,  or  rent  lands  from  the  heathen,  they  vrere  liable  to  im- 
posts, which  the  purely  Christian  lands  were  exempt  from.  In  1762, 
when  Hyder  made  heavy  demands  on  the  Cochin  State,  the  Dutch 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  Native  ChristianB,  contributing  their 
share  of  the  expenses. 

'  Land  dlBposed  of,  either  by  the  aovemmant  of  Codiin,  or  by  Uuit  of  Tra- 
TftDcore,  had  certain  conditians  or  obUgations  attached  to  the  trnntCer.  Some- 
times they  were  rent  free,  or  on  a  very  reduced  rate,  or  tax,  on  condition  that 
the  holder  should  perform  Bome  particular  »ervice,  such  ba  beating  out  a  cer. 
tain  quantity  of  paddy  in  the  year,  carrying  a  oertain  number  of  loads  from  one 
jiaoB  to  another,  or  supplying  a  certain  quantity  of  articles,  Buch  aa  milh,  oil 
flowoa,  &c.,  at  «tsted  periods. 
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Van  Angetbeck  obaerved,  that  "  the  Company  liowever,  deriv- 
"  ed  no  advautoge  from  theae  vassals,  by  their  protection,  either 
"  in  the  way  of  income,  or  personal  work,  and  their  GommandBnt  had 
"  really  notlung,  but  daily  trouble  with  His  Highness'  Court," 

Many  Bomo-Syrian  congregations,  attempted  in  1709,  to  join  the 
Syrians  :  in  1773,  they  declared  tfaemselved  under  the  Latin  Church, 
and  in  1777,  sent  to  Komo  and  requested  that  a  Romo- Syrian  Bishop 
might  be  attached  ezclusirely  to  them.  In  1787,  they  tried  to  ahake 
off  all  connection  with  the  Carmelites  of  Verapoly,  bnt  were  reduced 
by  force,  for  which  purpose,  itr.  Van  Angelbeck,  the  Governor  of 
Cochin,  lent  bis  assistance,  and  wrote  several  times  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Rajahs,  requesting  them  to  help  the  Carmelites,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

In  1770,  the  Travancore  Minister  wrote  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  Verapoly,  announcing  to  them,  that  they  were  declared  hencofoT' 
wards,  free  from  all  Public  burdens  whatever.  Four  years  subse- 
quently, a  petty  officer,  tried  to  reimpose  them,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  tlie  presentation  of  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  the  Delegates  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  all  their 
grievances  to  notice,  when  they  were  rectified,  and  an  inatmment 
gnmted  to  the  Missionary  establiahment,  ^ving  them  immunity  in 
future  from  all  imposts  whatsoever.  In  1783,aame  of  the  Latin  clergy 
fined  certain  Chrbtian  congregations  of  fishermen  in  Travaacore, 
who  complained  to  the  BAJah,  who  decided  on  separating  75  Churches 
from  the  Diocese  of  Cochin,  and  placing  them  under  the  Verapoly 
Mission,  but  this  was  never  carried  out  in  fulL  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  civility  by  the  Dutch,  and 
Moeiu  states,  that  when  once  he  paid  him  a  visit  at  Cochin,  "  he 
"  thought  it  but  right  to  show  him  due  respect,  and  on  his  return 
"  had  a  guard  of  honour  drawn  up,  who  saluted  him,  and  nine  guns 
"  were  fired  from  the  battery."  But  his  successor,  Van  Angetheek, 
observes,  that  when  the  Bishop  at  a  later  period  visited  him,  he  did 
not  receive  liim  with  any  honours,  A  letter  was  received  by  Oovemor 
Moens,  from  Pope  Clement,  dated  July  23rd,  1772,  thanking  him  for 
the  snpport,  which  tbe  Roman  Catholics  hod  received  from  the 
Cochin  council 

The  English  at  this  time,  held  but  little  territoiy  in  Malabar,  and 
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had  scarcely  commenced  to  be  a  political  power.  The  first  aclieme 
of  the  Church  Missiooary  Society,  ftppeara  to  have  been  organized 
in  CalcattB,  by  Messrs.  Orant,  Brown,  Chambers,  and  Udory  :  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  (a  Bengal  Ci^-ilian,)  agreed  to  give  Rs.  300 
a  month  towards  supporting  a  Misaionary,  who  it  was  proposed, 
should  go  to  Benares,  to  leam  the  Sanscrit  langaage,  and  native  man- 
ners and  customs,  before  attempting  to  ai^e  against  a  creed,  the 
lending  features  of  which  he  might  otlierwise  very  possibly  not  un- 
derstand. This  plan  unfortunately  failed,  but  not  from  any  want 
of  support,  amongst  the  lay  members.* 

In  1793,  Jfr.  tCtiftii/orce  carried  a  series  of  resolntiona  in  the  House 
of  Commoirs,  {^edging  it,  that  Christianity  and  education  should  be 
extended  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  considering,  that  their 
rights  were  being  encroached  on,  and  mi&ir  reflections  passed  upon 
themselves  and  their  actions,  assailed  tlteso  measures,  and  thus 
opposilion  was  engendered,  where  conciliation  only  was  needed. 
Wilberforce's  por^  were  in  too  great  haste  to  commence  the  evangeli- 
zation of  bidia,  an  event  no  less  desired  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
than  by  themselves,  although  in  a  less  impetuous  and  safer  manner. 

In  1714,  two  Bishops  ruled  the  divided  Syrian  Church  of  Mala- 
bar, Mar  Thomas  a  Jacobite  in  the  south,  and  Mar  Oatoiel  a  Nesto- 
rian  in  the  nor^.  In  1751,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was  no  longer 
able  to  send  a  Hshop,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  the  Syrians 
elected  and  consecrated  one  from  amongst  themselves. 

During  the  remiund»  cf  the  eaghteentb  centary,  bat  little  was 
done  in  religious  matters  in  the  Cochin  territory.  The  Dutch  were 
swept  away  by  the  Britbh,  who  at  first  were  too  much  engaged  in  . 
temporal  anangements,  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Syrians.  In  1806,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Claudia*  Baehanan  visited 
these  Churches,  and  interested  himself  warmly  in  their  behalf :  but 

•  It  mtwt  be  a  subject  of  regret,  to  the  wall  vrislieia  oE  a  Christionitj  ot 
pence  tmd  kiTe,  to  peroeirs  the  viriilent  (lacloraatious,  of  tome  ProteEtante, 
■gniust  thoBB  in  authority,  whom  they  denounce  u  pauiTely,  if  not 
actively  LoatUe  tu  relij^n.  The  chapter  on  the  Dutch,  ehomi  how  Clirietiimit}' 
floiuuhei  under  hot  house  ciiltjvalJoD  :  and  the  pmscut  lammtnibla  paucitj'  of 
ProteaCanta,  in  the  Cochin  nnd  Tmuvoncore  8t»tie,  the  subsequent  result  t>I 
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he  was  rather  of  a  head  strong  dispodtion,  and  effected  little  good. 
He  requested  the  Carmelite  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Verapoly,  not  to  offer 
any  objections  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Makyalim, 
and  Syriac  languages,  amongst  his  congregations,  a  request  also 
Btrongty  urged  by  CoL  Macaalay,  and  at  once  acceded  to.  Up  to 
within  the  hist  few  years,  Protestant  publications  were  freely  receiv- 
ed, but  unfortunately  one  of  the  Missionaries,  who  was  nnable  to 
obbun  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics  around  him,  published  a 
tract  iu  ilaUyalim,  a  portion  of  which  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
ihi  Romiii  Catholic  fea»tt,  wtre  ag  bad,  or  woru,  than  thote  of  the 
Hindiis  I  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  production,  which  was 
distributed  gratuitously,  all  Protestant  works  have  since  then,  until 
just  lately,  been  strictly  prohibited.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  nOw 
removing  tliis  prohibition,  and  surely  it  will  be  unwise,  to  cause 
any  further  irritatioa 

For  some  years  the  worship  in  the  Churches  under  Romiahsway, 
continued  much  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly ;  Captain  Sumntton 
speaking  of  them  about  the  latter  period  of  the  Dutch  rule  says, 
"  The  ChristUn  religion  has  degenerated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
"  Churches  of  ^f alayala,  into  the  most  abominable  superstitions : 
"  which  are  equal  to  many,  if  not  to  all  the  disgusting  ceremonies, 
"  of  the  monstrous  worship  of  Brahma."  But  siuce  then  a  partial 
improvement  has  become  visible,  and  many  ritea  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  countenanced,  are  now  almost  unknown.  Still  the  native 
Roman  Catholic,  seldom  enters  a  Portuguese  Church :  aud  the  Romo- 
Syriau,  goes  to  neither  of  them.  Thus  Churches  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing side  by  aide,  belonging  to  persons  who  acknowledge  the  same 
creed,  but  are  unable  to  worship  in  the  same  building.  Four  dis- 
tinct castes  also  exist,  which  sever  these  congregations  still  more 
widely.  The  Inquisition  at  Qoa,  after  for  nearly  three' centuries 
practising  the  most  inhuman  barbarities,  and  enacting  the  most 
disgraceful  and  revolting  crimes,  finally  ceased  its  blood-sttuned 
cateer,  in  1816. 

In  1 7  9G,  according  to  Paoli,  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States, 
contained  61  Nestorian  Churches,  32  Jacobite,  75  of  Muouas  and 
Paravers,  and  20  belonging  to  the  Latin  ritual :  in  all  181  congre- 
gations, apparently  without  including  the  Carmelites.    In  the  year 
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1861,  the  followiug  numbers  were  returned,*  aa  being  in  the  Cochin, 
Calicut,  and  Travaiicore  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Syrian 
Metropolitan  See,  105  Latin  Cliurchee,+  62  Parochial  Churches,  with 
246  cbqjela  attached  to  tliem:  and  139  Carmelite  Parochial  Churches, 
with  168  Chapels  attached,  one  quarter  o[  which  are  Latins,  and 
the  renuunder  Romo-SyriaB.^  The  Protestant  Church  Missionary 
Society,  have  10  Churchea  in  the  North,  and  the  London  Miaaionary 
Society  7  in  the  South. 

The  Travancore  census  shows  1,91,009  NaUve  Chriatians,  and  that 
uf  Cochin  72,631 :  or  a  total  of  2,63,640  in  the  two  Statea.  Out  of 
the  above  10,336  hare  been  baptised  into  the  Froteatant  &ith: 
1,38,337  into  the  Boman  Catholic:  and  the  remainder  1,16,183  are 
Syrians. 

In  1613,  Major  Munro,  the  Britiah  Resident  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  circulated  a  series  of  questions  to  the  varioua  Syrian  Churches 
in  theae  States,  and  the  repliea  proved  their  depression  to  be  extreme. 
When  they  3eparat«d  from  the  Romish  Church,  they  became  expos- 
ed to  the  attacks  of  numerous  eoemies,  with  no  one  to  protect  them. 
The  Roman  Catholics  persecuted  them  aa  apoatatea,  and  rebels,  the 
Brahmana  and  Nairs  domineered  over  them,  and  the  OfScials  of  both 
Statea  plundered  and  inaulted  them  at  diacretion.     Their  books 

■TreTMidnuB,  OovemnaH  Almiinat,  1861.  Some  Churahe* irhich  b*T«  b««a 
incairecU;  included,  have  been  here  eip-onged. 

i- The  Churchea  bare  been  divided  in  the  followiDg  mAoiiBr;  The  Sonan 
CathoUct,  anil  tho  Ramv-Sjriaiu,  are  under  two  diitinct  Misatoua. 

The  Bomo-Sfrlana  and  the  Lalia  Churches,  irere  originally  under  tfae  aatbo- 
ritj  of  the  FortuguQM.  The  ArehUiahop  of  Cnnganore,  receiving  Ilia  iostruc- 
tiona  from  Ooa,  and  having  under  him  the  two  subordinate  Bishu[is  of  CociuD, 
who  were  removed  in  1693  to  Qnilon,  th»  Churchea  under  the  Utter  were  cou- 
udored  to  be  all  viilMn  tigM  (if  tht  iia.  lu  1709,  thej  wished  to  join  the 
Sfriaos. 

The  Romo-Sjrians,  or  at  all  eveata  some  ol  them,  obc;eiI  the  Carmelite 
_  Vicar  AiWBtolic,  or  the  Tenipoly  Miaaion,  wUch  ruceivea  orUera  from  Rome. 
lo  1773,  they  erected  schoola  for  the  iaatnictian  of  Komo -Syrian  Prieota,  and 
bngau  U>  encroach  ooiisidenUf  oa  the  Latin  Churches,  theo  KkaaivledgiDg  the 
uithoritr  oE  Goo.  The  Sfrimu  ue  osteosibly  under  the  Patriarch  ef  Antioch, 
sod  are  Monophj-aites,  or  Jacobites,  with  some  slight  diflecenoes. 

i  Thrir  retum  oE  Cbris&na  proteaung  their  faith,  Is  about  128,000,  but 
this  ia  ohviouBly  erroneous,  I'hcir  native  clergy  are  30,  and  Homo- Syrians  332. 
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had  been  almost  all  destroyed,  their  pa.stor3  were  destitute  of 
instruction,  "  they  had  lost  in  their  union  with  the  Jesuits,  the 
"  [tore  system  of  religion  and  morals,  and  the  high  spirit  by  which 
"they  were  formerly  distinguished:  and  the  Dutch  fomerly  in  posses- . 
"  sion  of  Cochin,  whose  policy  was  marked  by  perfidy  and  meanness, 
"  abuidoned  them  to  their  fate."  Still  many  virtues  were  to  be 
iwrceived  in  this  interesting  sect,  and  an  attempt  was  therefore  very 
jiropeily  made,  to  bring  them  to  a  purer  faith. 

Miyor  Mnnro*  ascertained  that  there  was  great  dissension  amongst 
them,  that  the  Bishop  under  whom  they  were  at  that  period,  liod 
been  irr^iularly  consecrated,  and  was  altogether  unfit  for  such  an 
office.  There  was  therefore  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  huty  an- 
tagonistic to  him,  and  opposition  was  rife  on  all  subjects.  But  thb 
Bishop  died  shortly  afterwords,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Ramban 
named  Joseph,  a  good  and  pious  man,  by  whose  assistance,  a  little 
more  unanimity  was  brou^t  about,  and  the  Readent  was  enabled 
to  moke  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  Syrian  College  at  Cot- 
tayam.  But  now  it  was  found  that  an  educated  Euglisli  Clei^man 
would  be  a  requisite,  as  the  Syrians  themselves  were  for  too  deficient 
iu  energy,  knowledge,  or  ability,  to  effect  much  good,  in  the  way 
.  of  training  up  youths,  in  a  more  enlightened  manner.  An  applica- 
tion was  then  made  to  the  Chwvh  MittionaTi/  Society  for  their  assiat- 
unce^  the  Resident  proposing  to  endow  the  College  for  the  support 
of  a  certain  number  of  students,  and  masters,  to  teach  English, 
Syriac,  and  the  Scriptures,  and  to  raise  up  efficient  Native  Priests 
and  Catanars,  to  officiate  in  the  Churches,  as  well  as  schoolmasters 
to  diffuse  learning  throughout  the  countrj-.  lie  also  proposed  erect- 
ing a  printing  press. 

It  was  not  oiiginolly  intended  to  alter  the  Syrian  form  of  worship, 
in  any  way,  but  merely  to  educate  the  people,  and  trust  that  in  time 
they  would  be  enabled  to  see  tlieir  errors,  and  themselves  commence 
the  work  of  reformation.  It  was  simply  suggested,  to  raise  up  this' 
prostrate  Church,  and  assist  it  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the  right 
course. 

*  Id  160S,  three  Uiouuuil  bUt  pogoilu  wei-e  given  by  the  Syriau  Metropoli- 
tan Mar  Thuaiaii  ba  Che  BriUaL  llvBiileiit  (or  iuTeetnieut  iu  Gulenimeut  wcuri- 
tJM  It  8  i>er  ociil,  iuwie*!  tur  tliaritaM.  l  iiri'ipbn. 
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In  April  1816,  Mr.  Norton,  a  Misalonar;,  arrived  at  Allepey,  to 
assist  in  the  above  purpose  :  and  in  the  July  following  viaited 
the  Metran  Joseph,  at  Cottayam,  where  he  found  he  was  r^arded 
with  some  suspicion.  This  ancient  Church,  had  in  former  times, 
suffered  too  much  from  false  friends,  not  to  be  cautions  how  they 
formed  coanections  with  strangers.  But  this  feeling  soon  wora 
away,  and  Mr.  Norton's  advent  was  hailed  with  joy. 

In  1816,  the  Travanoore  Government,  made  the  Syrians  a  donation 
of  8,000  Rupees,  to  enshle  them,  "  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sect,  •  "  by 
"  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  works 
"  to  the  vemaoular  tongue,  amongst  the  Syrians  in  general.' 
Colonel  Mnnro  observed,  that  "the  prindpol  object  of  tie  esta- 
"  blishment  of  a  College  in  Trarancore,  teas  to  instruct  th«  Caiaaan  , 
"  and  offidating  Priests  amongst  the  Syrians,  in  a  competent  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  Syriae  lajigaage,  in  which  they  were  apparently  too 
"  generally  deficient :  *  ^  with  the  study  of  the  Syriae  language, 
"would  of  course  be  combined  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
"  religions  books,  written  in  that  tongue." 

The  Ranee  of  Travancoro,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  British 
Resident,  gave  the  timber  for  erecting  a  Chuiuh  at  Allepey ;  in 
addition  to  this  it  cost  4,lda  Rupees.  It  was  opened  on  July  18th, 
1819,  but  was  subsequently  pulled  down,  to  build  a  larger  one, 
which  is  now  in  a  ruinons,  and  almost  deserted  condition.  The 
Boneo  also  endowed  the  Syrian  Collie  at  Cottayam,  in  1818,  with 
Rupees  20,000,  as  well  as  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  College 
was  intended  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  students,  and  the  money 
invested  in  land  as  an  endowm^it,  for  the  support  of  the  College. 
The  title  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  the  names  of  the  Syrian  Ketropo- 
litan,  aod  one  of  the  Missionaries.  "The  object  of  this  endowment 
"  was,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  renovation,  of  the  whole  of 
"  the  Syrian  people,  through  the  instruction  of  EngUsh  Misaionr 
ories."  Shortly  afterwords,  the  Syrian  Bishop  died,  and  his  coadjrf- 
tor  Philoxenus,  who  had  (according  to  the  usual  custom  Mnce  1751,). 
been  ordiuned,  "cum  spe  successionis,"  succeeded  liim. 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly  at  Cottayam,  with  a  resident  Syrian 
Bishop  at  tie  head.    The  Protestant  Missionaries  acted  under  hia. 
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orders,  and  the  Scriptures  were  traimlated  into  ^Lilayalim.  But 
after  a.  time,  vlien  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  result  of  tliis  was  found 
of  a  less  favourable  character,  than  waa  at  first  imog^ed.  The 
XativeB  having  Buropeons  under  their  autliority,  became  exact- 
ing, and  often  overbearing ;  whilst  the  tatter,  not  liking  their 
pontion,  were  perliaps  too  ready  to  look  upon  common  occuiTences, 
as  intentional  insults.  After  a  time,  when  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries had  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  this  Church,  iJiey 
reported  that  the  gpiritual  worth  of  the  Syrians,  had  been  formerly 
much  over-estimated,  tliat  the  people  were  careless  about  tme  religion, 
the  Priesthood  unconverted,  formalin  theirservice,  and  loo  nin<.-h  occu- 
pied in  looking  after  their  pecuniary  gaius,  to  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  flocks.  That  in  fact,  the  whole  body,  was  lifeless,  and  cold. 
Disputes  %bout  their  various  creeds,  and  tenets,  then  enaned:  the 
Syrians  denounced  those  taught  by  the  Missionaries,  who  in  their 
turn  asserted  that  the  Syrian  doctrines  were  not  evangelical. 

Tlie  BL'iihop  of  Calcntta  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Syrian  }le- 
tropolitan,  who  in  1836,  held  a  conclave  of  his  clei^,  and  drew  np 
on  answer  stating,  tliat  they  were  Jacobites,  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  that  if  the  Missionaries  wished  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jacobites  in  their  Chnrchea,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  sa 
The  Metran  aft«r  the  signature  of  this  document,  imposed  a  solemn 
oath  on  the  clergy,  not  to  have  ,any  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  future,  whilst  the  Metran  prohiUted  Deacons,  from 
ag^  attending  the  Syrian  College.  Thus  ceased  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  Charcikes,  wluch  had  been  in  existence  since  1S16, 
.  and  the  Protestant  Missionaries  were  from  that  period,  to  divide 
themselves  from  the  Syrians,  "  as  converts  in  Bengal,  or  Tinnevdiy, 
"  separate  themselves  from  the  beatheiL"* 

Now  dissensions  respecting  money  mattera  arose,  and  the  Syriui 
Metropolitan,  complained  that  the  box  containing  the  title  deeds, 
and  the  copper  plates,  had  been  abstracted  from  the  Church,  during 
service  time  :  a  pwson  havii^  broken  into  its  place  of  security,  by 
means  of  a  <70wbar.  FortDnately  the  box  jnat  at  this  time,  come 
into  tho  possession  of  the  Missionaries,  who  preserved  these  impop- 

*  Mutleo'a  MlMsiana  b  South  iDtliii,  page  130. 
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taut  Jucmnents  from  destruction.  In  1 839,  n  Oovcrnment  Cummis- 
siouer  WIS  sent  to  arrange  matters,  consequent  on  the  gepamtton  of 
the  Syrians  and  tLc  Misiionaries,  and  he  directed  the  laods  to  be 
sold,  and  tlio  inone^  deposited  in  tlie  Tmvancorc  treaauTy.  (Munro 
Island  was  not  disposed  of.)  In  1840,  three  arbitrators  were  nomi- 
iiAted  by  the  Travancore  OoveruDient,  the  Missionaries,  nnd  the 
Syiian  Metropotitan,  finally  to  arrange  the  division  of  property. 
Bome  of  the  moneys  and  deeds  were  then  returned  to  the  Syrians. 
But  with  regard  to  Munro  Island,  it  was  decaded,  that  as  its  rents 
were  t«  be  employed  for  a  specific  purpose,  in  which  the  assistance 
of  the  MissiMUtrios  was  necessary,  and  the  Syrians  in  Synod  as- 
sembled, had  broken  off  all  connoctioa  with  them  :  they  thereby 
resigned  their  part  nf  the  trust,  leaving  its  duties  to  be  executed 
by  the  remaining  party. 

At  the  time  that  this  amalgamation  took  place,  tlie  orders  of 
Frteslhood  were  as  follows  in  the  Syrian  Clmrch  :  a  Bishop  styled 
Metropolitan,  who  hod  a  coadjutor,  whom  he  consecrated  as  his 
successor,  in  the  event  of  his  death  :  Doctors  of  the  Law,  or  J/((Z/Hin«, 
who  were  instructors  of  youths,  and  those  intended  for  Holy  Orders, 
Priests  or  C'atanart,  and  Deacons. 

The  Metropolitans  had  been  elected  from  amongst  the  Molpans, 
and  consecrated  in  readiness,  from  the  year  1751,  when  it  was  found 
extremdy  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  to  obtain  foreign  Bishops, 
as  heretofore.  The  election  took  place  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Clergy,  and  elders  of  the  Church,  who  ratified  or  rqect- 
ed,  tlie  choice  of  the  person  previously  selected.  If  tliere  were 
several  candidates,  lots  were  drawn  by  them,  and  the  result  regarded 
as  decisive.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  tlkot  until  the  year  1751, 
the  office  of  Ardideacon  was  hereditary,  in  the  family  of  Palikora- 
matta,  because  it  was  believed,  that  the  first  person  wJio  held  that 
post,  was  chosen  by  St.  Thomas,  from  that  family.  When  Bishops 
came  from  Antioch,  they  were  expected  to  give  tip  all  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  Archdeacon,  the  Portuguese  on  this  account,  used 
every  exertion  to  convert  the  whole  of  that  family  to  theu?  faith, 
and  finidly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Many  years  since,  the  Palikom- 
matta  fiunily  became  extinct. 

The  Priests  could  be  admitted  into  minor  orders,  as  early  as  seven 
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years  of  ago,  uulesa  anything  very  unasniJly  bad  could  be  broiigbt 
against  them.  Tliej  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  observiug  a 
life  of  celibacy,  but  such  hod  become  the  custom,  and  gained  them 
higher  favour  with  the  people.  The  Ranee  of  Tranvancore  offered 
Eupeea  400  to  any  of  them  who  would  marry,  but  only  a  few  accepted 
the  inducement 

In  1814,  when  the  Governor  in  Council  revised  the  regulations 
of  Cochin,  it  wna  brought  to  liia  notice,  that  the  Christiana  in  the 
Native  State,  were  under  Britiali  controul.  Mid  consequently  treated 
with  harshness  and  injustice  by  the  Officials  of  that  State.  Tliey  were 
regarded  by  their  fellow  subjects  with  suspicion,  and  ill  will,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  no  good 
conld  be  effected,  whilst  there  remained  this  diatiiiction  between 
them  and  others.  It  was  suggested,  that  this  irritation  might  be 
removed  by  allowing  them  to  be  tried  in  the  Rajah's  Courts,  to 
each  of  which  a  Ghriatian  Judge  was  appointed,  the  whole  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Resident.  This  course  was  accordingly 
pursued,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  the  feeling  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  with  which  they  had  been  formerly  regarded, 
soon  passed  away,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time,  as  thriving  a 
community  as  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  long  interrupted  intercourse  with  Antioch  was 
renewed,  and  the  Bishops  who  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  been  Na- 
lives  of  the  country,  now  lost  their  power  of  consecrating.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  hearing  flourishing  nccounts  of  this  distant  Church, 
despatched  a  iletropolitan  named  Athanasius,  and  a  Itamban  or  Arch- 
deacon, named  Abraham,  to  Malabar,  quite  overlooking  the  exiatence 
of  Philoienus,  and  his  coadjutor  Dionysius.  These  new  arrivals 
had  several  interviews  witli  Bishop  Heber  in  Bombaj',  who  subse- 
quently enjoined  the  Missionaries,  to  take  no  part  in  the  dissensions, 
he  sow  their  advent  must  occasion  amonj^t  the  Syrians  in  Malabar. 

The  new  Metropolitan  Athauasius,  commenced  by  excommunicat- 
ing Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  who  oa  the  other  hand  obtained  an 
order  from  the  Ranee  of  Travancore  and  the  British  Resident,  for- 
bidding the  new  arrivals  to  exercise  any  functtone  in  that  State. 
The  majority  of  the  congregations  appear  to  have  wished  to  place 
themselves  under  the  strangers,  and  great  dissensions  arone.   Bishop 
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Hebcr  proceeded  towards  Iftilabar,  in  hopes  of  Wng  enabled  to 
bring  about  some  amicable  arrangement,  but  iiiifortunately  he  ex- 
pired on  the  journey.  Soon  afterwards,  Mar  Athanasius  and  his 
Malpon,  sailed  from  Cochin. 

Bttt  Ilia  departure,  only  gave  the  Syrians  a  short  respite  from  in- 
cessant disputes,  as  a  succession  of  chiiinants  to  the  Metropolitan 
See  arose.  The  Bishop  who  legally  bore  that  title,  resided  at  the 
Cottayain  College,  and  retieived  from  its  funds,  Rupees  600  a  year 
for  his  maintenance. 

In  the  year  18+8,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  had  five  Bishops  in 
Makbar,  each  denouncing  the  other  four  as  intruders.  Wlien  thera 
were  only  three,  the  Patriarch  sent  a  fuurth,  to  supersede  the 
others,  with  orders  to  transmit  his  dues  to  him  punctually :  but  in- 
stead of  obeying,  this  Iwt  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
and  commenced  collecting  for  himself.  A  fifth  was  then  despatched 
irith  the  same  orders,  but  he  too  flew  upon  the  spoil,  leariug  the 
□nfortunate  Patriarch,  vainly  clamouring  for  his  rights.  It  was 
impossible  to  decide  which  amongst  these  five  Bishops  was  the  real 
one,  and  therefore  iione  of  them  were  recognized  by  the  Travancors 
mid  Cochin  States.  But  without  the  legal  sanction  of  these  States, 
they  were  powerless  to  correct  abuses,  or  exercise  any  authority. 
£ach  consequently  did  as  he  liked,  and  ordained  as  many  Catanors 
OS  be  pleased,  without  reference  to  anything,  excepting  whether  the 
fees  were  forthcoming.  Thus  an  immense  number  of  Catanars  were 
ordained,  from  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  were  in  every 
respect,  unfitted  for  the  ministry.  Theae  scaridalous  disputes  and 
dissemioiis,  have  continued  since  that  period,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  Church  is  thoroughly  disunited. 

In  1856,  two  Catanars,  and  twenty  one  Syrians,  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds,  and  letters,  left  Cochin,  and  proceeded  to  Mosul,  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Patriarch,  Mar  Yoosiif,  to  consecrate  a 
Kshop  for  the  Syrians  of  Ktalahar,  as  was  done  in  1825.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  embaa.sy,  and  in  May  13th,  I8G1,  a  Bishop  arrived  at 
Cochin.  It  is  said  that  filar  Yoosuf  was  imposed  upon,  and  did  not 
exactly  comprehend,  what  their  intentions  were. 

The  Bishop  Apostolic  of  Rome  in  Mcsc^tamin,  finding  that  Mar 
Thomas  had  bc;n  c-juseeratcd  as  Meti-un  of  Malabar,  forthwith  ex- 
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communicated  both  him,  aud  the  Fatriarch,  aa  well  as  every  one  wUd 
bad  taken  part  iu  the  coDsecrntion.  Tbua  another  schism,  and  cause 
of  discord  arose,  in  this  divided  Church. 

Hardly  had  the  new  Bishop  knded,  when  as  always  bas  been 
the  case,  a  large  party  joined  him,  and  many  Romo-Syrian  congre- 
gations, placed  themselves  nnder  his  authority,  and  wialied  to  band 
over  the  Churches  t«  him.  Riot^  in  many  places  consequently  en- 
sued, until  Mar  Thomas,  an  infirm  sickly  old  man,  began  to  think 
it  time  for  him  to  leave  such  an  unruly  set  of  people,  and  in  M^rch 
1863,  he  finally  left  Cochin. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  still  tliree  Blabops  remainiuj,  two 
of  whom  claim  equal  rank  and  iwwer,  both  having  been  conaecrat«d 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  third  admits  his  inferiority  to  tlie 
other  two. 

The  crown  of  Portugal  which  has  up  to  the  present  year  cliumed 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malabar,  haa 
now  received  orders  to  resign  that  pretension  in  British  territory. 
A  concordat  has  consequently  been  entered  into,  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands,  has  been  appointed  Arciibishop  of  Goa, 
and  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  India,  thus  bringing  the 
Verapoly  Mission,  and  the  other  Churches  in  the  Cochin  and  Tra- 
Toncore  States,  under  one  head. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  each  succeeding  Christian  sect,  has  ob- 
tained less  power  in  Malabar,  than  those  which  preceded  them,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  followuig  manner.  The  Si/riani  before 
the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  appear  to  liave  confined  their  attempts 
at  conversion  to  Brahmans  and  the  highest  castes  of  Sudras  (Nairs,) 
in  the  country.  The  I'ortugutse  obtained  converts  from  any  classes 
they  could,  and  these  were  consequently  looked  down  upon  by  the 
higher  castes,  as  the  greatest  proportion  were  fishermen  and  slaves. 

The  architecture  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Churches  was  always  the 
same,  and  it  has  been  calculated,  that  none  of  them  could  have 
cost  less  than  half  a  lac  of  Rupees,  and  some  double  that  sum. 
The  one  at  Paroor,  is  capable  of  containing  15,000  persons.  They 
were  formerly  built  long  and  narrow,  with  low  entrances,  having 
buttresses  supporting  the  walls,  and  sloping  roofs,  and  were  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  sect,  by  ha\'ing  the  chimed 
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«nd  alwajs  Mgber  than  the  nare,  instead  of  being  lower  u  with  na. 
The  fo^e  had  smell  colnmna,  but  these  were  never  carred  ynth 
emblematical  flgores  eztemally,  aa  some  of  thoae  of  later  erections 
ar&  No  bells  were  permitted  to  be  rang  from  the  belfrcTS,  aa  the 
HindoB  asserted,  that  their  gods  in  the  nraghbouring  Pagodaa,  wer« 
disturbed  by  the  noise. 

Inside  these  Churches,  then  were  galleries  corresponding  to  onr 
organ  lofts,  for  the  residence  of  nnmamed  Priests.  There  were 
nnmerous  crosses  in  rarions  parts,  and  one  on  the  altar,  opposite 
iriuch,  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  chancel,  a  lamp  was  kept  bnnung  night 
and  day. 

Qradnally  some  of  these  ondent  forms  hare  changed,  both  with 
respect  to  worship,  architecture,  Teetments,  and  t^e  method  of  per- 
fbnning  the  services,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows.  The  mors 
modem  Chnrcbra  are  built  in  a  style  something  similu  to  those 
erected  by  the  Jesuits,  with  pointed  arched  windows,  circular  and 
fretted  eutingB  over  both  the  altar  and  choir,  whilst  the  beams  am 
exposed  to  view.  No  images  are  allowed  within  them,  but  some  o£ 
them  are  adorned  with  puntinga,  which  ore  laid  to  be  simply  for 
ontamental  purposes.  There  are  three  altars  (or  as  they  are  termed 
tkrttna,)  in  each  Church,  the  largest  being  at  the  east  end  and 
wtthJa  the  chancel,  and  one  on  each  side  just  without  the  entrance 
of  the  chancel,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  having  a  cross  on  it. 
Hie  ohsncel  is  rtused  two  steps  higher  than  the  body  of  the  Church. 
Befme  it  hangs  a  veil,  so  tiiat  if  necessary  it  can  be  conceded  from, 
the  G<»igr^ation.  Near  the  chancel  are  the  bells  used  in  honour  of 
Ae  host  Crudfires  are  placed  on  the  altars,  and  in  various  other 
ports  ot  the  buildings  some  of  them  being  plain,  others  adorned 
with,  or  composed  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  or  stone. 

The  Bishop  when  no  great  state  is  necessary,  wears  a  long  dark 
purpla  silk  vest,  but  when  offidating,  he  wears  a  long  yellow  muslin 
robe,  thrown  over  his  other  garments :  a  large  golden  cross  hangs 
iron  his  neck,  on  his  finger  is  a  ring,  and  on  his  head  an  episcopal 
mitre,  whilst  in  his  hand  he  beois  the  crozier,  or  pastoral  staK  The 
I^iests  at  their  ordination,  engage  to  observe  the  canons  of  the 
Conndl  of  Nice.  When  not  employed  in  reljgioua  ceremonies,  they 
wear  looM  white  shirts,  over  a  pur  of  wide  trowsers,  either  white  or 
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vt  some  black  material  On  oocseions  of  cearemouy,  a  white  gown  i» 
worn,  in  additioB  to  an  emixoidered  collar  and  wuatbaad,  and 
Bartow  aUevea.  They  haT«  a  crimson  ecar^  and  a  long  white  cotton 
Mtd  psauDg  around  the  shoulders,  and  fastening  in  front  with  a 
Wfuatbelt,  meeting  there  like  a  cross.  Their  hair  is  cut  in  the  form 
•f  a  tonenre,  and  their  beards  are  eometimea  of  great  length. 

Thrar  means  of  snpport  are  piincapally  derived  from  the  &es  they 
receive,  especially  from  those  for  prayen  &r  the  dead.  Attached  to 
each  GOogn^taon,  is  a  small  CJoort,  conaistdng  of  the  Catanar,  and 
font  lay  elders,  who  meet  in  the  Cbrarchr  and  puniih  wrong  doers,  by 
admomtions,  fines,  or  excommunications.  Each  pariah,  or  rather 
the  bonndariee  of  each  separate  congregation,  are  divided  off  by 
kud  marks,  and  the  names  of  persona  belonging  to  it  taken  'dotni, 
who  mnst  all  receive  the  sacraments  within  tSuax  own  Parishes. 
Befotj  leaving  their  district  for  aaothw,  they  most  obtain  a  teeti- 
■Kinial  from  their  Catauns,  of  Laving  conducted  themaelvea  soberly 
and  steadily.  A  reeidaice  of  twelve  yeara  in  one  Parish,  is  neces- 
eaiy  before  a  person  can  become  an  eldtt. 

The  Syriao  lltnipes  are  munerous,  this  Cboroh  maintains  the 
doctnnei  of  !hiiii^in  unity,  and  that  ot  tbe  atoounent,  but  does  not 
wholly  admit  Juat^catitm  hy  foith.  Transubstantiation  ja  now  part 
«f  their  creed,  the  Priests  piay  for  tiie  quick  and  the  dead,  and  aloo 
tepantely  and  ditrtiBctly  fbr  the  dead.  They  supplicate  the  inter- 
eesstoB  of  tbe  Virgin  Maty,  worship  her  with  many  pcayars,  and 
fost  in  her  honour.  They  also  worship  the  Saints,  the  altars,  and 
&»  Hoat  The^preyers  are  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  a  language  believed 
to  have  been  used  by  our  Lord,  and  his  Apostles,  but  not  understood 
by  tha  Sytiaa  congiegatjona  of  the  [«esent  day.  The  Clergy  claim 
the  power  of  cursing,  and  thereby  destroyii^>  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
ofi^dersi  They  have  extreme  unctioi^  and  aurlcniar  oonfeasioiL 
God  the  father  ia  r^reeented  in  tiuax  Churches,  and  incense  is 
burnt,  bnt  there  is  no  exposition  of  the  Sctiptnres.  The  proclioe  of 
blessing  holy  vat«r  waa-commenced  amongst  them,  about  the  7th  cen- 
tory,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little  earth  from  St  Thomai^ 
Mount,  near  Madras.  The  «zcommunicated  murderer,  is  never  absolv- 
ed, not  even  after  deatl^ 
The  altar  is  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  nia,  and  ia  ooosecrated  at 
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SMtcr,  after  wUch  it  mart  not  be  touched  by  nnoonaecrated  hands. 
Hie  aerricea  are  chanted  by  the  Priest,  in  a  lond  tone  of  voice,  the 
^dert  Catanar  present,  almya  oSciatang.  During  the  aerrioe,  the 
PrieatBatintarralapmyiDBlawtone,  Brcoompaniedbyfreqnent  crosa- 
mga  and  proatntiiitis  :  the  congrq;atifHi  Wng  in  the  nean  tine, 
oeenpied  vith  their  own  devotiona.  When  the  Prieata  o>iimt  the 
wwds,  "  peace  <n  earth,  good  will  towards  men,"  the  Catanara 
take  the  right  hand  of  the  offldatiBg  Piieat,  between  both  their^ 
and  BO  pus  the  "  peace"  to  the  congregation,  each  of  whom  takea 
his  neighboor's  right  hand,  and  sahtea  him  witk  Qm  ward,  "  peaoe." 
Tkt  women  are  seated  apart  from  tiie  mea.  At  the  cooclnsion  of 
the  serrioe,  the  scoior  Prieat  present,  stands  at  the  door,  and  aa  the 
eoDgr^gation  passea  ont,  each  indhridnal  member  receivea  his  bless- 
ing, mdeaa  gnil^  of  any  act,  oonsldered  snfflcienti^  bad  to  deprire 
him  of  it :  in  formar  times,  its  being  withheld,  was  regarded  as  a 
Toy  severe  pnniahmmt.  * 

Dnring  Lent,  and  other  great  &st8,  s«rrice  is  performed  three 
times  a  day,  at  morning,  evening,  and  midnight,  at  the  two  former 
BO  one  fula  to  be  present,,  to  receive  their  bleaedng,  and  offer  vowa  of 
peaoe  and  obedience,  which  is  done  by  taldag  the  Priest's  hands  be- 
tween their  own,  laiung  them  on  high,  and  then  Wmiig  tiiem.  On 
Sondays,  eerrice  is  performed  tirice  a  day.  On  the  firat  Wedneads^r 
u  Lent,  th^  anoint  the  head  with  holy  oil,  which  oonsiAto  of  olive 
oil  made  ttata  the  bnmehea  of  dive  trees,  that  were  bleased  before 
tbe  fruit  waa  formed,  fw  doing  which  there  ia  a  peculiar  ceremony. 
At  this  pviod,  the  Bomna  Otkolica  use  aahes,  and  it  ia  probable 
thia  custffln  has  originated  the  use  of  oil  by  the  Syrians,  aa  also  tlie 
theatrictds  performances,  which  take  jdoce  a  few  weeks  before  Lent, 
and  may  be  styled  a  q>eciee  of  carnival.  During  Lent  which  with 
them  kats  fifty  days,  they  abstain  from  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
and  BjmtuooB  liq;ueis.  Th^  alao  fast  in  Advent,  ob  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  firat  to  the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  in 
eommemoratim  of  the  Apostles  which  begins  after  PentMoat  and 
lasts  fifty  days,  and  St  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  for  twenty-five 
days  beft>r%  Christmas,  and  also  on  evwy  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
commencing  at  sunset  the  preceding  day,  and  lasting  2i  hoots.  All 
these  ttuAM  must  be  kept,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
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At  the  oelebntiou  of  the  GacfauiBt^  the  cap  u  placed  on  the  East 
end  of  the  altar,  and  Use  plate  on  the  West,  cloae  to  two  others,  one 
contaiiiing  a  sponge  to  wipe  the  Priest's  fingers,  the  other  a  dish  and 
spoon,  the  whole  bong  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  cake  is  cir- 
cular, and  composed  of  wheaten  floor,  like  a  pie,  in  a  silver  dish,  of 
Leavened  t«ead  made  during  the  service.  Scnae  porlooa  of  it  is  in- 
vaiiaUy  kept  nntil  tho  ocmtnomon  following,  and  mixed  with  the 
next  baking,  and  thus  tb«7  behove  that  they  have  retained  some  oi 
the  bread,  wUcb  was  used  at  "  Om  Ltwd's  Sui^>er."  This  cake  is 
Stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  croeaea  of  St.  Qeorge,  and  St  Andrew, 
with  a  square  in  the  centre,  exterior  to  which  are  two  circnUr  lines, 
and  between  each  line  of  the  ctdsms  is  a  smaller  line  in  the  same 
direction,  converging  to  the  centre.  ConseqONitly  each  quarter  of 
the  cake  has  a  perfect  cross,  and  three  lines  or  twelve  in  all,  signify- 
ing the  twelve  Apostles.  When  the  Priest  consecrates  the  bread, 
he  rattes  it,  on  which  tom'toms  and  cymbals  strike  np,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn,  shntting  the  Priest  out  from  the  gase  of  the  congregation. 
He  Uien  prays  alone  after  whi<^  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  he 
advances  holding  tbe  bread  in  his  right  fa«ud,  and  the  vine  in  his 
left,  and  chanting  a  hymn:  he  then  tarns  round  to  the  i^tar,  and 
receives  the  dements,  the  music  again  strikes  up,  followed  by  silence, 
during  which  the  Priest  says  a  short  prayer  to  hipuuilf  Three  Priests 
celebrate  the  Eacharist  at  the  same  tdme,  at  the  three  different  altars. 
The  Cleigy  receive  the  elemente  separately  evwy  day,  the  Lai^  tmly 
three  times  a  year,  with  the  difference,  that  for  them  the  bread  is 
dipped  into  the  wine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Priests. 

Love  feaste  are  still  held.  Large  qnantiliea  of  sugar-can^  rice, 
honey,  and  flour,  are  collect«d,  and  stored  ap  for  the  ocoasion. 
When  tiie  time  arrives,  cakes  ue  baked,  and  plantains,  dtc,  procured, 
the  feast  being  celebrated  in  a  room  ai^oiiung  the  Church.  The 
various  portions  are  distributed  with  a  blessing  by  the  Priests.  The 
guests  are  seated  in  rows,  each  provided  with  a  plantain  leaf  on  their 
knees,  to  serve  instead  of  a  plate  i  silence  is  then  commanded,  and 
the  Church  Ovraseers  walk  down  the  rows,  to  see  that  no  one  is  omit- 
ted, and  that  all  shore  alike.  VHiat  is  left  may  be  eaten  by  the 
heathen. 

Other  feasts  are  held,  not  so  hannlees  in  their  tduuacter.     In  one 
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<tf  dMir  CSmrcliM,  both  Sjnitos  and  Heathen  meet,  and  worahip  the 
inuige  of  St.  Qeoige,  and  in  manj  of  them  songs  in  pmae  of  the 
heathen  Deity  Baina,  are  permitted.  It  ia  difficult  to  distingaiah 
between  Syrian  feaete,  and  thoae  of  low  caate  Hindus.  On  a  hill 
near  Maleatnr,  there  is  a  mountain  sanctuary  called  Crucemah,  or 
Cross  Hill,  on  the  rocky  summit  ia  a  cross,  believed  to  haTe  sprang 
miraculously  from  the  rock  r  both  St.  Thomas  and  Xavier,  are  re- 
puted to  have  visited  it,  and  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  to  this 
place  at  Whitanntide.  Penances  are  endured  there,  and  tows  earned 
into  effect.  Penitents  crawl  up  the  hill,  a^  roll  themselves  down 
along  any  parte,  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  their  doing  so.  Booths 
are  erected,  in  which  liquors,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  niay  be  pur- 
ehaaed :  music  enlivens  the  scene,  which  somewhat  resembles  an 
English  fair,  and  certainly  there  are  no  outward  signs,  of  the  endur- 
ance of  any  very  painful  penances.  Beggars  flock  in  from  the 
Burronndlng  country,  jug^ers  exhibit  their  arts,  and  fireworks 
dispel  the  midnight  gloom.  At  Palliport  some  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  hair  is  believed  to  be  preserved,  and  an  annnal  feast  is 
held  there  in  her  tumour,  and  celebrated  much  in  the  Hindn  fashion. 
Uaniages  amongst  the  Syrians  take  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
are  nc^tiated  for  by  the  fanuly,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide 
what  they  consider  an  eligible  alliance  for  the  children.  The  bride 
receives  her  dower,  which  she  takes  to  her  husband,  but  subsequent- 
ly obtains  nothing  else  from  her  parents.  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck  en- 
deavoured ineffectually  to  alter  this  custom,  which  the  Syrians  re- 
fused  to  agree  to,  as  they  said  it  had  been  established,  in  order  to 
obviate  tiie  sab-division  of  estates  into  small  portions.  The  bride  is 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  muslin  cloth  over  her  head,  and  a  jacket 
with  a  red  stripe  down  the  front,  and  sometimes  vrorked  round  the 
sides  and  neck  with  yellow  aitk.  She  is  loaded  with  jewels,  general- 
ly hired  for  the  occesion,  strings  of  gold  coins  round  her  neck,  lai^ 
gold  oruaments  in  her  ears,  with  btuigles  on  her  arms  and  ankles. 
A  large  red  silk  umbrella,  usaally  with  green  fringe,  is  carri- 
ed over  her  head.  The  bridegroom  vears  a  gold  frontlet,  with 
bangles  on  his  arms,  and  occasionally  a  silver  belt.  The  ceremony 
always  takes  place  on  Sunday,  and  is  generally  celebrated  in  the 
Oiureb,  the  bridegroom  throws  a  doth  over  the  bride  as  a  symbol 
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at  her  having  bonnd  herself  to  blind  obedience  to  his  commanda,  he 
th«n  tiea  a  golden  croes  attached  to  a  ulken  cord  round  her  nect 
The  party  then  a4iooni  to  the  bridef^room's  house,  at  the  entrance 
to  which,  they  are  met  1^  a  near  female  relatin,  bearing  a  lighted 
lamp,  behind  her  are  mora  women,  some  CMrying  water  to  symbolise 
purity,  and  others  rice  to  denote  plenty.  The  first  female  touches 
the  varioos  articles  with  her  finger,  and  then  aj^liee  them  to  the 
forehead  of  the  yonng  couple,  who  make  obeiaance  to  her.  They 
are  then  conducted  inside  the  house,  placed  on  raised  seats  of 
honour,  and  fed  with  aweet  rice.  The  friends  then  partake  of  some 
betd  nut,  and  separato.  On  the  following  day  a  feast  is  held,  either 
in  the  house,  or  under  a  pandall  erected  for  the  puipose,  at  which  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  is  frequently  spent,  pork  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  cooeumption  in  these  repasts. 

After  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mother  may  not  enter  the  Churoh  for 
forty  di^s,  bnt  if  Qie  child  be  a  girl,  not  for  eighty,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  she  presents  herself  at  the  altar,  and  offers  the  babe  to 
God,  and  the  Church.  B^tiam  is  generally  celebrated  on  the  eighth 
Hay  aftor  birth,  bnt  in  some  instanees  not  before  the  for^-firat,  al- 
though it  is  occasionally  left  until  a  more  advanced  period.  Fw  a 
boy  then  is  one  Godfather,  and  for  a  girl  one  Godmother.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  ia  made  in  oil,  on  the  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  month  of 
tine  infant,  consecrating  all  these  senses  to  God. 

Members  of  the  congregation  are  often  buried  inside  the  walls  of 
the  Church.  Bishops  close  to  ^e  altar  :  and  t^  laity  in  the  body 
of  the  Church  -.  no  coffin  is  used,  and  no  particular  service  is  em* 
ployed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chants.  Deaths  are  bewailed  witli 
loud  lamentations,  wax  candles  are  carried  in  procession,  incense 
burnt,  and  masses  celebrated  for  the  sonl,  if  tar  that  of  a  rich  man 
for  forty  days,  but  for  a  poor  man  only  one  day.  The  Metropolitan 
is  buried  seated  in  a  bi^^  wooden  chair,  dressed  in  his  robes,  with  a 
wooden  croes  suspended  from  his  neck,  another  held  in  his  ri^t 
hand,  and  in  his  left  his  pastoral  sta£  The  chief  monmer  shuts 
hims^  up  for  sbont  a  wedc,  or  ten  days,  at  tiie  end  of  i^ch 
time,  he  receives  his  friends'  condolences,  and  gives  then  an  enter- 
toinm^it,  when  one  of  his  neareet  rslatives  presents  him  with  a  new 
tnrban,  which  he  puts  on,  and  thus  ends  the  mourning. 
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The  Syrian  owtnina  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
■nrronnding  Hindns,  a  {nece  of  doth  deacends  from  the  -waist  to 
abont  the  kneea,  the  quaUty  oi  which  depends  npoii  the  wealth  of 
the  wearer.  Wlieo  out  of  doors,  or  on  occaaioDS  of  ceremony,  they 
wear  a  square  handkerchief  either  of  coloured  silk,  or  white  cotton, 
on  their  heads.  They  shave  their  beards,  but  allow  the  hair  on 
their  heads  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  which  they  tie  op  behind  is  a 
knot,  and  bsten  with  a  croes,  either  of  gold,  silver  or  some  otiier  ma- 
terisL  Th^  women  have  bangles  of  silver,  brass,  or  copper,  on  their 
t^a  :  a  cross  sDspended  from  their  necks.  A  jacket  reaches  from  their 
necks  below  the  waist,  and  a  cloth  descends  from  thence  nearly 
as  low  as  their  ankles.  When  they  go  to  Churdi,  or  vint  their 
Priests,  they  cover  themselvea  wi^i  a  long  white  muslin  scarf,  which 
is  pnt  over  their  heads,  and  reaches  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  their 
face  visible: 

The  Syrians  are  for  these  parts  a  fine  race  of  people,  lifter  in 
colour  than  the  othor  inhabitanta,  and  in  most  respects  very  superior 
to  the  surrounding  heathen.  Their  nuumers  are  nther  cercmonioiiB, 
but  fiiU  of  umjdici^,  at  times  even  amounting  to  rudenesa.  They 
are  generaUy  speaking  wa  honest  race,  but  exceedingly  superstitious, 
placing  thcdr  principal  dependence,  on  soothsayers  and  omens.  Th^ 
are  inquisitive,  devoted  to  their  Priests,  and  suspicions  of  any  inter- 
ference.  Their  pursuits,  principally  relate  to  agriculture  and  tirade. 
The  Romo-Byrians  are  rather  inferior  to  the  Syrians,  more  g^ven  to 
intoncatiiMi  and  qoatreUing,  and  not  quite  so  honest,  but  exceeding 
tbem  in  civility.  The  Roman  Uatbt^es  are  taken  from  amongst  qnite 
the  lower  grades  of  the  population,  and  ore  as  a  rule  in  consequence 
the  least  honest  race. 

The  Syrian  women  are  modest  and  retdring,  and  keep  themselvea 
respectable  in  the  midst  of  Hindu  immorally,  and  vica  If  they 
have  no  children,  they  occasionally  adopt  those  of  tiieir  servants. 
The  men  stand  nnoovered  before  their  superiors,  and  hold  their 
right  hands  before  thur  months.  When  two  of  them  meet  in  the 
load,  the  inferior  unoovets  hia  head,  and  inclines  his  body  a  little 
forward,  and  this  mark  of  respect  is  always  shewn  the  clergy. 

The  Protestant  Misaioiia  require  a  short  notice,  bnt  not  having 
existed  anything  like  the  length  of  time  in  Malabar  that  the  otiier 
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Christian  Beets  have,  they  m&y  be  said  to  be  stdll  in  their  infuicy, 
and  will  probably  so  continue,  until  a  sufficiency  of  Native  pastors 
have  been  educated,  and  pUced  in  charge  of  the  varions  congr^a- 
tiuna.  Any  religion  in  Asia,  which  requires  a  resident  European 
Clei^ymaii,  can  never  take  root  in  the  country,  and  will  only  last,  as 
long  as  the  white  races  who  are  its  ezptments,  continue  there.  Thus 
when  the  Dutch  left  India,  their  creed  disappeared  with  them.  Far 
different  is  it  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  Clei^  of  which 
have  with  great  wisdom,  educated  very  many  N^adve  Frieete.  The 
Dutch  found  that  the  fact  of  their  driving  away  the  European 
Pastors  of  that  futh,  scarcely  affected  the  numbers  of  the  converts. 
Europeans  may  be  necessary  to  teacli  in  the  first  instance,  until  they 
have  raised  up  Natives,  competent  to  carry  on  tiie  work:  and 
they  may  also  be  advisable,  as  a  species  of  Bishop,  to  supervise 
the  Priests,  and  their  coi^regations,  in  large  tracts  of  country, 
until  the  Natives  have  acquired  more  self-reliance.  The  bead  quar- 
ters of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  since  its  aepuation  from 
the  Syrian  Church,  been  fixed  at  Cottayam,  where  there  is  a  print- 
ing press.  About  half  the  Missionaries  belonging  to  that  Society, 
reude  within  a  radius  of  only  a  few  miles  from  the  above  town.  In 
the  Cochin  State  there  are  three  stations,  at  Trichoor,  and  £untm- 
kulnm  respectively,  presided  over  by  European  clergymen,  and  one 
in  the  town  of  Cochin,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Native 
Minister. 

The  tenets  and  mode  of  Church  Government,  are  the  same  as 
elsewhere.  Educatum  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  religious  instnictioi). 
Hie  question  of  caste  in  the  Romish  Church  has  already  been  allud- 
ed to.  The  Danish  Missionary  Schwartz,  divided  the  congregations 
of  converts  into  two  parties,  the  highest  castes  being  seated  on  one 
side,  and  the  lower  on  the  other,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist, a  separate  cup  was  used.  It  was  subsequently  arranged, 
that  if  the  Pariahs  would  agree  not  to  eat  ofial,  they  might  use  the 
same  cup,  after  the  higher  castes  had  been  served.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since,  that  it  was  authoritatively  ordered,  that  caste  distinctions 
should  cease  once  and  for  all,  in  the  Protestant  Missions,  of  the 
Uadras  Presidency. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Court  of  Directors  made  the  following  ob- 
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eiervstion,  in  an  official  despatch.  "  When  we  afforded  onr  counte- 
"  nance  and  sanction  to  the  MUsionaries,  who  have  from  time  to 
"  time  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Chris- 
"  tian  rellgiun,  it  was  &r  from  being  in  our  contemplation,  to  add  the 
**  isSaeuce  of  our  authority,  to  anyattempts  they  might  make  :  for  on  the 
"  contrary  we  ware  perfectly  aware,  that  the  progress  of  each  conver- 
"  aion  %voulil  be  gradual  and  alow,  arising  more  from  a  conviction  of 
"  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  our  religion  itself,  and  the  pious 
"  examples  of  its  teachers,  than  from  any  undue  influence,  or  from 
"  the  esecntion  of  authority,  which  are  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  such 
"  cases.*     *    " 

"  We  shall  content  ourselves  at  present.  With  remarking  that  Dr. 
"  Buchanan,  as  well  as  other  Ecclesiastics,  who  promulgate  the  doC' 
"  trinsB  of  Christiauity  in  Indio,  and  who  bestow  such  just  and 
"  merited  encomiums  on  the  conduct  of  the  Missionary  Schwartz, 
"  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  as  the  model  of  their  own  ;  and  would 
"  alwa^  recollect,  that  discretion  and  moderation  in  their  language 
"  and  actions,  are  more  consistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  our  reli- 
"  gioD,  and  are  indispensably  requisite,  for  those  who  are  employed 
"  iu  prosecuting  the  laborious  work  of  conversion." 

The  Eaut  India  Company  endeavoured  to  raise  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  their  servants  in  the  East,  as  they  rightly  consi- 
dered, that  he  who  not  only  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  but  acta 
as  Buch,  most  greatly  influence  those  around  him,  and  acquire  es- 
teem even  from  the  heathen.  Such  a  man  spreads  religion,  much 
more  than  could  be  done  by  controversial  arguments,  he  becomes  a 
star  in  his  sphere,  and  an  object  of  respect  to  the  surrounding  Na- 
tives, who  although  possibly  unable  to  comprehend  the  theory  of 
the  Christian  faith,  are  perfectly  competent  to  understand  its  prac- 
tice. 
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THE  HINDUS. 
Origin  ol  Hindiu — Thmi  soatent  tuOi — Ite  Indlaa  mrmptioiiB— Tedoi — 
Lain  of  Hgnu — FunoM — Origin  of  Hindu  trisd.  Hid  Hindu  pantheon — 
Devil  wonhip — Feoata  Mid  fuU — KiUu — Haiiiagsi — DMtltt — Fimerala 
— Suttoe — Gk>od  and  svil  bouIb — Hindu  protoit  againsb  religtoiu  iatolenuice 
— Origin  oE  cutea — Nunbooric^  Imbian,  Putter  and  Konkanie  Bnhmana — 
UmlwlanuiM— Sohatrijai— V;^daa— Sudraa— Saira—Chogana  or  Illo7«rB 
— Muooaa — Kaoakaa— PuAven — Cunoiau — Yelluos — Caraarlam  sod  ffi- 
oonuu*— 3<ul  Blarei — Hill  raoea — Hulohera,  Earctan,  and  Niadit— Sk^eaMf 
— FunemU— InlurtUnce. 

Cochin  ia  an  ezclnsiTel;  Hindu  stat^  vliere  the  Brahman  hu 
flourished,  unce  the  ^[end&iy  Farasn  Bam«,  obtained  from  Yeruna, 
the  gift  of  the  countiy,  from  below  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Here  the 
Brahman  atill  holds  partial  swa^,  and  i>roclaim9  to  a  credulons  popa- 
latioo,  thftt  his  creed  is  unalterable.  In  thia  Xativa  state,  Europeans 
obttuned  their  first  permanent  settlement  !n  India ;  amongst  this 
people,  the  Arab  and  Moplah  dwelt  in  peace,  and  traded  in  amity. 
Here  the  New  St  Thomas's  Christiana,  the  Romo  Synans,  the  Bonuui 
Catholics,  Froteatants,  and  Jews,  have  obtained  an  amonnt  of  free- 
dom of  discnssion,  nnaocorded  to  them,  in  some  more  civilised 
oountries  of  Europe. 

The  Hindus  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  sprung  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ariane.  In  ^Aarafo,  or  Punyabhnmi  "the  land 
of  Tirtuee,"  subsequently  termed  Hindustan,  "theland  of  the  Hindus," 
or  botn  the  Sancrit  word  Sindhu,  "  ocean,"  a  name  first  teansferred 
to  a  river,  and  then  to  the  country,  colony  after  colony  spread  over 
the  peninavJa.  They  assert  that  th^  national  existence  had  continu- 
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ed  vualtered,  a  great  number  of  centuries,  before  flffi  commencemrat 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  countries  lying  between  tbe  Himalayas  and 
Uie  Yindh}'a  moautains.  Hur  dominions  'were  extended  under 
two  dynasties,  eoath  and  east  WUlst  the  Bactrian  race  spread 
towards  the  west,  perhaps  carrying  the  Dmidical  system  to  Europe, 
in  all  its  varied  forms. 

The  Hindu  ftlth  in  its  ancient  purity,  was  not  idolatry,  but  great 
dianges  have  come  over  it,  requiring  a  ebort  sketch,  before  passing 
onwards  to  the  Tariooa  dasses  or  eatlet,  into  which  all  its  professors 
in  the  CochiB  state,  (excepting  the  oot-caateS))  are  now  divided. 

On  their  first  entrance  into  Indi%  their  religiona  works  owing  to 
tha  art  of  vrriting  being  unknown,  appear  to  have'  been  banded  down 
by  teadition,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  aeries  of  compositions 
tenned  the  Tedas,  this  period  is  therefore  commonly  designated  the 
Tedic  age.  Oral  traditions  alter  by  time,  and  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, certain  difierences  were  observed  in  the  Vedaa,  as  known  in 
different  places :  and  it  has,  and  probably  correctly  been  surmised, 
tliat  most  outlying  Hindu  tribes,  included  amongst  their  Yedio 
hymns,  some  which  were  addressed  to  the  Qods  of  the  countries 
vhich  they  conquered,  perhaps  to  obtain  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  asust  in  posuading  them  to  enter  the  new  sect. 
Universal,  conqneat  no  doubt  was  aimed  at,  and  maybe  an  universal 
religion  hoped  for. 

Some  period  before  the  Christian  eTa,,the  Tedaa  which  up  to  that 
period  bad  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  symbolical  represeo* 
tations,  were  collected  and  inscribed ;  they  consist  of  four,  the  Jiig 
Veda,  whose  origin  was  said  to  have  been  from"  fire,  Mid  th« 
hymns  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  records.  The  Sama 
Veda,  derived*  from  tbe  sun,  in  which  hymns  from  the  Big  Veda  ar« 
ajTsnged  for  worship.  The  Yctffur  Veda  which  gives  lat«r  hymns  as 
well  as  some  new  reading  of  old  ones  :  and  the  Athavama  or  fourth 
Teda,  consisting  of  formularies.  The  Puranas  have  also  been  called 
a  Veda.  The  four  Vedas  are  commonly  known  as  the  ffreat 
Shattra»,  or  "  books  of  sacred  ordinance,"  from  Shot,  "  to  govern," 
or  as  it  signifies  in  this  case,  "hy  divine  authority." 

Each  Veda  is  a  collection  of  prayers,  and  precepts,  the  former 
termed  SanJiUat :  ia  the  Foranas  it  is  observed,  that  there  tm  siz- 
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teen  Sanhitaa  in  the  Eig  Veda;  eiglity-six  in  the  Yagur  Veds,  in- 
creased by  a  second  revelation  to  one  hundred  and  one  :  not  less 
than  one  thousand  in  the  Sama  Veda :  and  nine  in  the  Athitvama. 
But  different  versiona,  or  Sakhat  of  the  Vedas  exist,  which  reduce 
the  Sanhitaa  of  the  first  Veda  to  fire,  and  of  the  second  including 
both  revelations  to  eighty-six. 

The  Vedaa  have  become  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  time, 
irhich  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Furanas,*  "  the  tree  of  science  spread 
abroad  its  numerous  branches."  The  Rig  Veda  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  to  Paila,  who  in  Ills  turn  communicated  it  to  two  disciples, 
Bohcala,  and  Indrapramati  The  first  of  these  wrote  a  Sanhita,  or 
collection,  which  branched  into  fonr  schools:  whilst  Indrapramati 
taught  his  son,  and  also  Vedamitra,  each  of  whom  gave  Ids  own 
version  to  the  woiM,  which  was  improved  up<M»  by  his  suocesaorti 

Tha  Yagur  Veda,  having  beeu  communicated  to  Vaimmpnyana, 
he-  taught  it  to  twenty-aeven  pupils,  and  then  instructed  Yftjny»- 
walcya  to  teacli  it  to  other  disciples.  Subsequently  VaisampayauA 
accidentally  killed  his  sister's  son,  and  asked  Yajnyawalcya  to  go 
chares  in  the  guilt  incurred,  which  he  declined  doing  :  ao  Vaisam- 
payana,  directed  him  to  cease  teaching,  and  return  what  he  had 
learned.  He  obeyed  the  order,  and  disgorged  the  Veda  in  the  form 
of  food.  The  disciples  were  ordered  to  ^ck  it  up,  anj  to  do  so 
were  changed  into  partridges.  This  Veda  being  so  soiled,  was 
termed  "  black"  also  "  tittiri,"  from  the  name  of  a  partridge,  now 
known  by  Europeans,  as  one  of  the  filthiest  feeding  of  Indian  birds. 

Yajnyawalcya  woQt  to  the  sun  and  bewailed  his  loss,  when  this 
luminary  obtained  for  him  a  new,  or  second  revelation,  termed  the 
white,  or  pure,  in  contHMiistuiction  to  the  first  or  black.  He  taught 
this  to  fifteen  pupils,  each  of  whom  originated  a  school. 

The  Sama  Veda,  having  been  learnt  by  Jaimini,  he  instructed  his 
sou  in  it,  who  founded  a  separate  acJiool,  frMn  which  sprang  two 
others,  and  they  branched  oft"  into  one  tliousand  more. 

The  Atharvana,  was  taught  to  SitiiiaiUu,  who  divided  his  know- 
ledge between  two  others. 

Each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Alunlras  or  prayers,  the 

•  CoUbrooke  Atialic  Raearcha,  Vol.  8,  p,  383. 
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'comiilet«  collection  of  which  ie  tenned  a  Sanhita  .-  and  the  Brah- 
manat  or  precepts.  The  first  differs  bnt  slightly  in  the  numerous 
terts,  the  latter  so  considerably,  that  what  is  taught  in  some 
schools,  is  rejected  in  others.  The  argumentative  portion,  entitled 
VeJanta,  is  contained  in  tracts  termed  Upanithads. 

The  Brabmaoas  of  theTedas,  instituted  full  directions  for  ofGditl 
duties,  dietailing  those  for  each.  The  priests  were  diviaible  into  fonr 
classes,  the  Adkvdryui  who  according  to  the  Yagur  Veda,  prepared 
the  places  for  the  ceremonies,  the  materials  for  offerings,  and 
muttered  invocations.  The  UdgAtrit,  who  sang  the  eocrcd  hymns 
according  to  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sotri,  who  recited  in  loud  clear 
tones,  the  whole  of  the  Big  Veda,  ita  holy  texts,  its  prayers,  and 
invocations.  The  Brslunans  who  superintended  the  whole,  had 
titles  of  honour,  conferred  upon  those  who  were  most  learned  in  the 
Vedas.  The  priests  were  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
secular,  and  the  regular  cle^y.  A  Brahman  may  be  an  householder, 
and  also  ofSciate  as  a  priest,  such  belonged  to  the  former  class  :  but 
one  who  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  devotional  exercises,  was  of 
the  latter. 

Probably  COO  years  before  the  Christian  era,  many  discufaiona 
arose  concerning  the  correct  reading  of  t«xts,  the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain hymqp,  and  the  authority  for  some  of  the  practised  ritea  ;  so  it 
was  proposed,  to  collect  and  inscribe  the  Vedas,  which  were  accord- 
ingly written  down,  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  in  the  form 
of  apiiorisma,  and  called  Suirat.  Consequent  upon  the  mode 
in  whicli  they  were  written,  from  the  first  explanatory  commentaries 
were  necessary,  which  were  many  in  number.  The  Brohmanas  were 
likewise  condensed  into  the  Kalpa  Sutrai,  which  were  so  plain,  that 
many  preferred  the  study  of  the  easier  condensation,  to  the  mora 
abstruse  Brohmanas. 

Owing  to  the  form  of  the  collected  Vedas,  disputes  arose  as  to 
their  meaning  on  various  points,  and  different  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy  obtained  places.  Three  great  systems  became  pre-emi- 
nent The  Sanlhi/a  wMch  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Kopila,  one 
of  the  seven  Rushis  or  penitents.  In  it  nature  without  a  god  may 
be  said  to  be  advocated.  The  Nyaya  attributed  to  Oautiuna,  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Deity,  and  that  eyerything  consists 
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of  indestrnctible  ultimate  atoms.  The  Yedanta,  the  compowtion  ol 
Bfid&rtiyaR,  or  Veda  Vya&a,  which  attribates  all  to  Brahm. 

The  SatiiJtj/a  (reason,  or  judgment,)  b  omoi^t  tli&  earikst 
works  of  the  philosophic  age :  it  may  be  said  to  be,  the  Vedas 
examined  by  reason,  in  contradistinction  to  Brabmanicid  aseertioa 
For  many  years  it  was  considered  heretic&L  It  has  two  diviMons, 
differing  as  to  the  existence  of  the  DeiQ'. 

Kopila  taught,  that  there  were  two  agencies,  substance  and  siptat : 
that  each  existed  in  a  dormant  state  from  all  eternity,  and  woold 
continue  nndestroyed  to  the  end  of  time.  That  the  two  were, 
separated,  but  at  length  through  the  assiataoce  of  nature,  they 
became  re-united ;  and  thus  twenty  five  secmtdsry  prodncta  war» 
formed.  All  evil  to  the  soul,  was  caused  by  it»  iU]i<Hi  with  th«  - 
body,  or  substance  by  wMch  it  cam»  into  oommuiu(«  with  the  ma- 
terial world,  consequently  the  great  wish  should  aliroys  be  fw  the 
soul  to  be  freed  from  the  body,  and  its  traasmignitdons  to  ceasa 
Whoever  leamt  the  SonUiya,  it  was  said  would  attain  to  thia  moit  de- 
sirable end.  From  this  it  appears  probable,  the  Buddhist  sect  ama&. 
The  Toga  doctrine  added,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  Aum, 
which  performed  the  part  assigned  by  Kopila  to  nature,  and  declared 
tiiat  intense  devotion  to  him,  would  cause  transmigrations  to   ceasa 

The  Ngaya,  advocated  the  eosteoce  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  it  is  di> 
visible  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  enquiry  into  troth, 
the  second  into  objects  existing  in  the  .universe.  It  asserted,  that 
everything  was  sprang  from  atoms,  or  ultimate  portictee,  that  were 
indestructible,  and  consequently  eternal 

Perfect  beatitude,  or  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  ita  original 
Btat«  of  rest,  by  a  cessation  of  its  traosnugrations,  and  its  union  with 
tiie  body  being  no  longer  euatuned,  was  said  to  be  ouly  obtainable 
by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tru&,  which  embraced  many  topics.  The 
soul  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  animal,  and  the  supreme. 

The  Yedanta.  The  design  of  this  system,  was  to  exhibit  the 
scope  of  the  Vedas  in  a  dassified  fin^n.  They  were  considered  to 
oonnst  of  eleven  Upauishads  or  inspired  writings,  learning  was  said 
to  be  reserved  for  the  twice  bom. 

Aum  was  given  as  the  Supreme,  "  when  there  was  nnther  day 
"  nor  night  He  was,  who  ia  without  darkness,  and  pure    goodness 
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alone."  The  Hindu  notion  of  Aum,  ia  thus  beautifully  rendered* 
"  perfect  truth  :  perfect  hi^ppiuees  :  'nithout  equal,  immortal,  abao- 
"  lute  nnit7  :  whom  neither  speech  can  describe,  nor  mind  compre- 
"  bend  :  all  peirading  :  all  transcending  :  delighted  with  his  own 
"  boundless  intelligence  :  not  limited  by  space  or  time  ;  without  feet, 
"  moving  swiftly  :  without  bauds,  grasping  all  worids  :  without 
"  eyes,  all  surveying  :  without  ears,  all  hearing  :  without  an  intelii- 
"  gent  guide,  undeistanding  all :  withoat  cause,  the  first  of  all 
"  causes  :  all  ruling  :  all  powerful :  the  creator,  [veserver,  tnuufor- 
"  mer  U  all  things  :  such  is  the  great  one." 

This  Supreme  Aun),t  or  Brahm,  is  considered  to  pervade  all 
space.  "  If  God  leaves  the  system  of  man  iHiidi  he  pervades,  then 
"  what  of  it  con  remain.  Not  through  their  vital  powers,  do  mortals 
"  remain  alive  :  they  live  through  him,  by  whom  those  powers  are 
**  themselvea  sustained."  At  death  the  speech  of  the  dying  Hindu, 
and  his  exterior  facultiee,  (sud  to  number  ten,)  are  believed  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  nund,  which  along  with  the  other  vital  fcmctions, 
retires  Into  the  breath :  the  breath  recedes  into  the  soul,  which 
attended  by  all  its  faculties,  retreats  into  a  rudimentary  body  com- 
poaed  oi  light.  This  spirit  with  its  frame  of  light,  remains  intact, 
during  all  its  teansmigrations,  until  the  dissolution  of  all  things, 
when  it  merges  into  the  Supreme  Aum. 

Hius  the  spirit  of  all,  is  a  ptwtion  of  the  supreme  spirit  at  the  first, 
and  merges  into  It  at  tJke  last.  The  fdlowers  of  the  Vedat,  according 
"  to  the  theology  which  is  explained  in  the  Vedanta,  considering  the 
"  human  soul  as  a  porfioa  of  the  Dirine  and  universal  mind,  believe 
"  that  it  is  capaUe  of  perfect  union  vrith  the  divine  essence :  and  the 
"  writers  on  the  Vedanta,  not  only  affirm  that  this  union  and  Identity, 
"  are  attiuned  throogh  a  knowledge  of  QOD,  as  by  them  taught :  but 
"  have  hinted,  that  by  such  meuis,  tiie  particular  soul  becomes  God, 
"  even  to  the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy."! 

Men  are  said  to  be  bom  in  ignorance,  "  living  in  the  midst  of 

•  Sir  Wm.  Jona  VoL  vi.  p.  418. 

t  Tlie  three  mrsUcal  lebbera  aom  ure  snid  to  mean,  tbe  Creator,  pr«a«r<rer 
and  dutnyer:  and  like  the  myalical  name  of  the  Deity,  Hth,  unoiipt  the 
J«wi,  U  never  pronounoed  aloud. 

t  H.  T.  CWe&nwJv,  AiIiUg  B«kuc1»8,  Vol  ii,  p-  S6», 
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"  ignorance,  and  believing  themselves  to  be  wise,  fools  frequentV  »i^ 
"  led  astray,  throngh  crooked  paths,  like  a  blind  man  led  by  a  blind 
"  maa"  Man's  consciousness  is  asserted  to  be  a  delusion,  until  the 
Boul  is  freed  from  which,  it  must  undergo  a  aeries  of  transmigrations, 
the  cassation  of  which  ia  the  commencement  of  true  happiness. 

There  is  an  inferior  liberation  of  soiil,  obtainable  by  religions 
merit,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  ;  or  by  faith.  "  He  who  perfonna 
"  Ilia  actions  for  he,  intent  on  me,  devoted  to  he,  free  from  interest, 
"  and  from  enmity  towarda  any  being,  comes  to  MB." 

A  superior  Liberation  of  soul,  is  affected  by  a  true  and  complete 
comprehension,  of  what  Brahm  is,  and  man's  relation  to  him  : 
this  must  consist,  la  understanding  thfit  all  b  Brahm,  who  ia  the 
only  real  tiling  in  the  universe ;  this  must  be  weaved  into  the  be- 
liever's nature,  embraced  by  his  inmost  sotd.  To  obltun  this,  pro- 
found meditation  is  necessaiy,  and  the  mode  is  pointed  out  Man 
must  understand,  the  non-existence  of  his  own  individnality,  as 
apart  from  Brahm.  TTia  proudest  wish,  his  chief  thought,  should  be, 
to  discover  that  he  has  no  separate  existence. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  rewards  held  out.  Those  deserving  of 
the  least  go  to  Indra's  heaven,  where  having  expended  their  good 
works,  they  are  born  again  into  the  world.  The  second  go  to  PrO' 
japathis,  or  Brahma's  heaven,  where  they  enjoy  without  the  power 
of  action,  and  aft«r  a  time  are  bom  again,  and  cany  their  good 
works  with  them.  The  highest  rewards  are  kept  for  him,  who  has 
leamt  wisdom,  and  obtained  a  distinct  understanding,  that  he  is  a 
portion  of  Brahm.  This  may  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and  after 
it  is  attained,  good  and  evil  are  to  him  unknown,  "  He  can  do 
"  neither  good,  or  eviL"  "He  does  not  become  greater  by  good  deeds, 
"  nor  less  by  evil  ones."  How  his  passions  may  have  free  vent,  now 
his  vices  or  his  virtues  may  hold  uniimitod  sway,  for  at  his  deaUi, 
he  will  be  at  once  absorbed  into  Brahm,  tranamigratlons  will  be  to 
him  unknown.  "  As  rivers  flowing  go  into  the  sea,  and  lose  their 
"  name  and  form,  so  the  wise  freed  from  name  and  form,  giun  him 
"  who  is  supreme,  perfect,  and  splendid." 

The  lau)»  of  Menu  (who  has  been  asserted  to  be  either  Hoah  or  else 
the  son  or  grandson  of  Brahma,)  are  the  production  apparently  of 
foiu1«en  distinct  ^wrsons,  commencing  about  nine  centuries  before 
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Christ,  and  extttnd  over  %  long  period  of  yaars,  marking  a  progres- 
BiTe  era.*  Sir  JF.  J<meg  states,  that  many  learned  Hindiu,  consi- 
der some  uf  these  laws,  vere  only  enacted  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilizatiou  in  the  world,  and  are  now  obsolete.  Xambooria  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  Hindaism  in  Malabar,  ia  many  of  its  great 
esseutials,  differs  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Shastrea.  In  the 
laws  of  Menu,  are  reguladoiis  for  the  treatment  of  conquered  nations, 
who  were  to  be  kept  roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  not  allowed 
any  settled  residence  unless  as  perpetual  slares,  shunned  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  only  permitted  the  possession  of  pariah  dogs,  and 
asses.  They  were  obliged  to  execute  all  criminals,  for  which  they 
received  the  culprits'  clothes,  bedding,  and  ornaments.  Even  their  ap- 
parel was  to  be  that  of  deceased  persons,  and  their  ornaments  only 
of  iron.t 

Hard  again  are  the  laws  of  Menu  upou  the  lower  castes,  "  the 
"  impure  can  never  be  relieved  from  bondage,  though  he  may  be 
"  emandpated  by  a  master.  How  can  he  whom  Qod  has  destined  to 
"  be  the  slave  of  the  Brahmana,  ever  be  released  from  his  deetiny  1^ 
"  numl"  Though  an  inferior  killing  a  superior  suffered  death,  a 
Brahman  slaying  another  had  his  prc^erty  conAacated,  hia  head 
shaved,  he  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  banished.  Should  he 
slay  a  Schatriya,  he  was  fined  one  thousand  cows,  and  a  bull.  A 
Vyaia's  life. cost  him  one  hundred  cows,  aud  a  btdL  A  Sudra'a  ten 
cows,  and  a  bull ;  but  pariahs  and  ont-costes,  were  not  mentioned. 
A  Sudra  was  valued  at  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  Brahman. 

Towards  their  close,  these  laws  most  distinctly  repeat,  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  "  the  principal  object  is,  to  obtain  from  the  Up- 
"  anishad,  a  true  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  God."  So  mystical 
union  of  a  triad  is  alluded  to,  and  though  respect  lb  directed  to  be 
shewn  to  idols,  their  adoration  is  reprobated,  wbilst  offerings  to 
them,  are  not  even  alluded  to.  Still  there  is  ikia  great  difference 
between  the  Vedas,  and  the  laws  of  Menu :  for  in  these  latter, 

*  The  *gee  of  the  world,  are  divided  isto  the  golde*,  w  hen  men  lived 
lOOyaus:  the  rilver.whea  they  lutsd  300;  the  brw^  when  thej  had  tank  to 
SOCT;  and  the  iron,  when  a  further  reductiaa  to  100  ooaurred. 

i-  Thi«  may  be  one  reMOQ,  why  the  CMtei  ia  Iblabar,  bduw  the  Nun,  call 
*tli^  ulver,  Dopper ;  their  oopper,  imn,  to. 
L    1 
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it  is  ssaarted,  thitt  the  ttdttatux  of  tits  Creator  was  the  effi- 
cient canse,  in  the  formation  of  all  thiogd  :  irhereas  tlie  Vedas  d'ls- 
tlnctly  state,  tiiat  they  ymn  all  created  by  tJu  wll  cf  the  Creitor. 
It  most  be  here  diBtinotly  mentioned,  that  no  Hindu  questions  in  the 
elighest  degree  the  tmth  of  the  Vedas,  but  merd>y  the  construction 
placed  npon  them. 

The  ag«  of  the  Puranot,  or  eightem  legendary  poems,  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  worst  period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  now  began : 
and  it  is  aunuised,  continued  between  theeighth  and  sixteentii  cen- 
turies, of  the  Ohristian  era.  Then  the  prininple  of  one  Snpreme  God 
was  neglected,  oljier  divinities  were  by  degrees  introduced,*  mor- 
tab  became  canonised  aoddufied,  sects  were  created  by  priests  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  the  sanctity  of  thrar  order  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment. The  doctrine  waa  advanced,  that  faith  in  saints  or  deified 
mortals,  was  more  efficacious  than  good  works,  sjiJ  ceremonial 
observanoee,  than  a  well  spent  life. 

Some  of  the  heavmia  mentioned  in  these  poems,  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  place  in  which  decorous,  or  even  slightiy  respectable  per- 
sons would  desire  to  find  thernaelves,  for  there  deeds  of  the  most 
abominable  description  are  asserted  to  be  of  common  occiwrence. 

The  voAd  ia  said  to  have  lain  in  embryo  in  the  mind  of  Brahm, 
until  the  creation;  when  he  spokc^  light  appeared:  from  himaeU 
came  the  inert  matt«r  to  M  mp  space :  water  was  condensed  from 
around,  seeds  appeared  and  vegetated. 

Again  Brt^m  spoke,  and  on  the  surrounding  water,  floated  a  gold- 
en egg,  ia  which  were  tliree  emblems,  of  wisdom,  power,  and  de< 
struction,  or  birth,  increase,  and  death,  in  the  forms  of  the  gods, 
Brahma,  TiMmn,  and  Siva ;  or  the  first  of  the  nature  a!  earth,  the 
secoad  of  water,  and  the  third  of  fire.  The  symbols  are,  red  for 
Brahma  signifying  matter,  blue  for  m^mn  signifying  space  or  wa- 
ter, and  white  for  Siva  in  contrast  to  the  black  night  of  eternity. 

■  Patenon  giTea  the  three  fint  lymboU  of  the  DsiCy  aa  foUowa  :  To  Cha 
3aa%,  on  which  Bnhma  rides,  lie  attributes  purity,  jiiatice,  aod  truth,  it  bsiiig 
a  pure  unapottad  fowl,  that  iwimmiDi;  ninnngat  the  waten  o(  tbe  Wiir4<l,  ia  Aa- 
'  tlnot  from,  and  unsullied  b/  tiimn,  howaTxr  filthy  the;  may  be,  The  Qaruda 
cf  Viihnu,  is  the  full  blaia  of  day,  the  danling  truth.  Tbe  BaU  of  Siva,  ha* 
a.  virtue  in  svny  joint,  Ua  Ume-  hwna  are  the  Uiree  Tedas,  and  hU  tail  ends, . 
where  bjuatate  ognunanec*. 
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Hm  akell  of  the  egg  U  scud  to  have  burst  into  14  fngcam%  wren 
lying  npimrds  ft>n&ed  as  many  raperior  worlds,  tiie  remunder  pfta- 
aing  do^mwards,  were  converted  into  an  equal  number  of  inferior  onea. 

Another  versicm  was,  that  Bndim  having  created  natmv  in  the 
form  of  a  material  woman,  Bowaney  the  mother  of  the  godfi,  she 
produced  three  egge,  which  enacted  the  part  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned :  ^ving  done  this,  she  became  resolved  into  three  female 
tonoA,  thus  creating  a  wife  for  each, 

A  third  mode  was,  Uiat  Brahma  created  Ving,  who  either  con- 
tinued the  work  of  creation,  or  created  Mens  to  do  bo. 

The  Vishnuitea  assert,  iJiat  as  Vlahnu  i^  sleeping  on  the  ocean, 
from  him  sprang  a  lotua,  whidi  gave  birth  to  Brahma.  Or  elae 
tiiat  Brahms,  Siva,  and  all  the  minor  gods,  were  created  from  his 
aubstaoca 

However  theae  three  geds  were  created,  it  is  admitted,  that  forth- 
with K-aluia  and  Yishnn,  commenced  a  atrife  concerning  which 
was  the  eideat  As  thej  were  qnsrrelling,  Siva  suddenly  ai^peared, 
and  affirmed  that  be  was  older  than  either,  but  would  wiUin^y 
peaign  his  right,  to  whichever  of  them  could  find  the  crown  of  his 
head,  or  the  aolea  of  hia  feet.  Brahma  at  once  ascended,  and 
although  he  discovered  nothing,  retamed,  declaring  that  he  had 
found  a  cow,  and  likewise  produced  some  of  the  screw  pine,  which 
he  asserted  he  had  gathered  there.  Siva  became  very  angry,  at 
hearing  this  nsb-nUi,  and  prophecied  that  Brahma  would  never  have 
sacred  rites  performed  to  him :  at  the  present  day,  he  is  sud  to 
have  only  one  temple  raised  to  him  throughout  Hlndaatan,  whilst 
the  screw  pine,  is  never  used  in  rrii^ons  ceremonies. 

The  disciples  of  Brahma  assert,  that  as  he  burst  from  his  sheH, 
or  else  at  a  later  period,  he  was  directed  to  continue  the  work  of 
creation.  That  above  him  grew  the  blue  expanse  of  sky,  whilst 
below  sprang  the  earth.  He  ordered  the  waters  to  recede,  and  dry 
lands  appeared.  He  peopled  the  world  irith  men,  into  whose 
breasts  he  implanted  discrimination  between  good  and  eviL  At  the 
same  time,  he  endowed  these  mortals  with  good  and  bad  pasuons, 
and  five  senses  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their 
internal  faculties,  with  the  external  or  material  world. 

Such  were  the  three  first  Hindn  gods,  whose  origin  is  thus  ac- 
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counted  for  t^  Faterton,*  and  othvs  :  viz,  that  the  moat  ancient 
Brahmanical  religim,  sinq)!;  atOibotad  to  the  Deity  the  wouders 
that  filled  Hm  surroaiuling  spftce :  doe  to  his  creative,  protective,  and 
destnicUve  powers.  To  mak«  this  more  pltia,  they  attempted  in 
time  to  explain  theiie  attributes  hj  lueroglypLlcs,  maybe  letteia  had 
not  theil  been  invented,  or  Uwt  «0aa  and  emUematical  figures,  were 
better  understood  by  the  mus  of  the  people.  Thus  it  bccorred, 
that  three  figores  representing  the  three  great  ttttributes  of  the 
Diviiuty,  became  reepsctively  known,  aa  Brahma,  Vishna,  and  Siva  : 
the  Creator,  Pteeervor,  and  Destroyer  for  the  purpose  <tf  renewal. 

As  years  rc^Ued  on,  the  imc^^f  became  ooosidered  mmre  than 
mere  emblems  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mass  of 
Hindus,  believed  them  to  be  re^«aentatives  c^  three  distinct  divi- 
nitiea.  Sects  then  became  iostituted,  some  of  whi<A  took  one  for 
their  immediate  object  of  adiUHtion,  whilst  others  [deferred  another. 
Aftar  a  time  the  followers  of  Vishmi,  snd  thoso  of  Siva,  invented 
new  symbols,  as  descriptive  of  the  special  attributes  of  their  par- 
ticular Deity. 

Then  aroae  omitentions  for  pre-eminenct^  and  at  this  time  the 
worsiup  of  Brahma  became  sn^qireased,  whilst  the  followers  of 
Vishaa  tKHporanly  succumbed  to  those  of  Siva.  But  bood  r^lpous 
crusadea  raged  amoi^t  these  two  sects.  Tho  SunHj/ania  fighting 
for  the  si^terioril;  of  ^shnn  :  the  Vairagiet  or  Bain^es  for  that 
of  Siva.  Sometuoee  victory  attended  ooa,  sometimes  Qie  other, 
and  bloodshed,  destrucUdti  uid  misery,  overapread  the  IliDdu  lands. 

Betomii^  to  the  three  gods,  Brahma  is  usually  represented 
dressed  in  whit^  havii^  four  heads,  arms,  and  hands,  ETmbohcal  of 
euth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  holdii^  the  Vedas  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  He  has  a  Jadie,  to  poor  out  holy  water  for  r^igious  cere- 
monies :  a  rosoiy  to  count  prayws  upoa  :  and  a  chatty  for  aUution. 
He  is  graierally  seen  riding  upoa  a  swan.  SonKtimes  he  is  represent- 
ed with  three  hands,  due  it  la  said  to  Siva  having  cut  oS  cme,  and 
oidowd  his  worabip  to  cease,  because  when  the  Brahmans  were  van- 

*  Atiatie  RetarcAtt,  Vol  S,  page  44. 

t  "The  BcahnuuiiDftl  wordiip  u  generally  divideil  intotJie  Narga^fg  Poii/a, 
"  uid  the  Sarifcmtjf  Poqj^ .-  of  the  worahip  ol  Uie  great  invisible  Qud,  uul 
"  the  Tonhip  of  idol^" 
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quished,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  He  is  reputed  to  have  origin- 
all;  poaaeased  five  heads,  and  the  first  was  amputated  by  SivR,  in 
the  following  way.  The  Gods  having  invented  intoxicating  Iiqu9r3, 
all  became  in  a  Htate  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  obnozioua  to 
sober  persons.  At  this  time  they  committed  actions  too  disrepu- 
table to  detail,  and  too  disgusting  to  insert.  Brahma  boasted,  that 
lie  was  as  great  as  Siva,  who  threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  bis  five 
heads.  At  last  Br»hma  uttered  a  cune  upon  whoever  sbonld 
drink  iutoxicati&g  liqnora,  so  Siva  and  he  became  friends. 
Subaequeotly  when  he  asaerted  his  superiority,  Siva  actually  carried 
his  threat  into  effect  and  cut  off  one  head.  Bloody  sacrifices  are 
never  offered  to  Brahms. 

FiuAnu  the  preserver,  is  causidered  an  emblem  of  goodness,  and 
is  the  Deity  which  the  minority  of  the  Cochin  Hindus,  more  especially 
pay  their  vows  to.  He  tins  about  one  thousand  mtmea,  and  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  comely  young  man,  of  a  dark  azure  colour, 
dressed  as  a  king,  and  crowned  with  a  Itoyal  diadem.  Or  else  re- 
clining on  a  coiled  seven  headtd  cobra,  or  hooded  snake,  (Ananta,) 
which  expanding  its  hoods  over  him,  forms  a  canopy  shielding  him 
from  the  snn's  rays.  Or  he  may  be  pwceived  riding  on  the  eagle 
garuda,  a  compound  of  a  bird  and  a  man :  or  on  a  Brahmanee  kite. 

Vishnu  is  represented  with  four  hands,  in  one  he  holds  a  shell  of 
the  gonus  Succinum:  in  the  second  a  quoit,  or  wheel,  which  emits 
flames  on  being  thrown:  in  the  third  a  mace,  his  emblem  of  civic 
authority;  in  the  fourth  a  lotus,  either  designating  the  flower  from 
which  Brahma  sprung,  or  else  typical  of  water.  Before  his  image  no 
anxmab  are  killed,  only  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  milk,  honey,  and 
incense,  are  offered  up :  whilst  his  followers  pro/tta,  never  to  eat 
animal  food.  There  are  no  festivals  to  Vishim,  but  there  are  to  his 
incnmations. 

Vishnn  is  the  Hindn  Avatar,  nine  times  has  he  been  incarnated,  and 
descended  on  the  earth,  at  his  tenth  advent,  all  things  it  is  said  are  to 
be  consummated,  and  the  world  resolved  into  himself.  These  incama- 
tions  no  doubt  are  mere  symbols,  thus  disciples  of  religions  teachers 
were  formerly  termed  their  spiritual  sons,  or  are  even  mentioned  as 
their  incarnations,     Vishnu's  nine  incarnations,  were  as  follows  : 

The/n(  voa  a  fish  (ilatma),  which  he  assumed  vheathe  Supreme 
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Creator  sent  a  flood  which  coveted  the  earth  :  to  Ms  pectoral  fin  was 
bound  a  vessel,  whweiit  a  holy  man  and  aeveu  persons  fooiid  refuge, 
along  with  pair.i  of  the  variona  animals  which  inhabited  the  earth. 
The  holy  man  waa  Menu.  Vfiivatwata,  or  the  eun-bom,  irho  with 
seven  otlier  sagea,  diaemborked  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
upon  the  holy  mountain  Meru,*  from  whence  thwr  posterity  descend- 
ed into  the  plains  of  India.  Whilst  the  earth  was  submei^ed,  a  bad 
spirit  (Uagagriva,)  stole  the  books  of  the  Vedas  from  Brahma,  who 
was  asleep,  and  fiuug  them  into  the  flood,  whoice  Vishnu  in  his  fish 
like  form,  rescued  them.^  It  has  been  asserted,  iha.t  it  was  not  the 
substance  of  the  god,  but  merely  his  sjarit,  that  was  mttun  the  fish- 
like body. 

The  Second  was  a  tortoise  (Kachyaiia,)  which  form  he  bx^  when 
he  perceived  the  world's  foundations  giving  way,  and  sinking 
into  a  sea  of  milk,  when  he  Bup]>orted  it  on  hia  bock.  Another 
veisioit'  of  this  is,  that  after  the  world's  destruction  by  water,  tiie 
Soort  or  good  genii,  assembled  on  the  sanunit  of  tlie  golden  moun- 
tain Mem,  to  meditate  upon  the  best  means  of  4iscovering  the 
Amreeta,  or  waters  of  immortality,  or  as  other*  hare  bdieved,  the 
"  reauimiitutn  of  nature  as  an  indestructible  whole,"  after  the  deso- 
lation of  the  delnge.  It  wjs  first  considered  necessary  to  a^tate 
the  ocean,  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  monatain  Handnr.  The 
genii  asked  Vishnu's  advice  and  a«iistance  to  help  them  in  their 
task,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  great  serpent  Arukiita,  wound  itself  around  the  mountain, 
which  wai  placed  up:iu  the  body  of  a  tort;>iae:  the  god  Indra  taking 
the  sotpent  by  tb;  tail,  u^ed  him  aa  a  rope  is  employed  in  a  chum. 
The  churning  of  the  ocean  -wm  tremeudou^,  the  harder  Indra  pnlled 
Ananta's  tail,  the  more  rapidly  revolved  the  msnnt^  Mandor. 
£vory  thing  havinj  life  wlis  destroyed,  from  the  beast  on  the  earth, 
to  the  fish  in  the  ocean  :  and  from  the  tree,  to  the  sea-weed.  The 
result  of  this  great  destruction  of  life  was,  tlie  creation  of  a  milk-like 

*  Tlie  eifutt  situntian  of  the  moimtniti  Hiini,hit«  Dolbeeii  deBaed,  bat  it  is 
genanilly  bejiaved  tti  be  located  to  the  north  of   Hinduataii. 

t  Some  believe  Uut  Yishnu  did  not  reecus  the  hidk  at  the  Vadaa,  or  Sacrtd 
lam,  from  the  Hood,  but  restored  the  laa  o/nalare,  uid  the  natural  order 
hbA  cotmeotion  of  the  eUmoits,  whioh  the  Sood  had  subverted. 
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juice,  wliicli  arose  from  the  ocean,  and  was  the  moch  wished  fur 
Ainreeta,  or  waters  of  iminortAlity. 

The  third  was  a  boar,  f  Vai-aha,J  which  form  he  took  when  ho 
foimd  the  giant  Eiirinacheren,  had  rolled  tb3  earth  into  a  ahapelesa 
ntaas,  and  earned  it  to  the  lower  region^  or  a  m:iddy  abyss.  Lift' 
ing  it  ont  with  liis  tnsk,  he  replaced  it  in  its  iwopar  [wsition. 

The  fourth  was  a  monster,  f  Naratinglia,)  in  which  form  he  came 
to  destroy  a  brute  who  ruled  the  world,  Originally  tliis  tyrant  hitil 
received  Brahma's  blessing,  on  account  of  itis  rdigious  auaterities, 
with  the  promise  that  he  should  neither  die  in  the  day,  or  night 
time :  in  earth,  or  beaven :  by  fire,  water,  or  the  sword,  nor  fall  n 
victim  to  any  mortal.  Relying  on  this  Uessing,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  wars  and  conqnests,  until  he  became  the  tyrant  of  the 
world;  and  be^des  all  this,  lie  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  destroj', 
Imt  whom  Vishnu  had  promised  to  protect. 

One  evening  betwe«i  day  and  night  time,  standing  under  the 
dro[^>iDgB  of  the  thatcli,  (Hindus  denominate  such  a  place  "without 
"  the  world,")  the  tyrant  asked  his  son  where  his  friend  Yishnii 
resided  1  everywhere  was  tlie  tmswer.  "  Tlien"  said  he,  "  he  must 
"  be  in  this  pillar,  and  if  so  I  will  kill  him."  Forthwith  he  struck 
the  pillar,  when  from  it  emerged  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  the  monster 
Karasingha,  half  a  man  and  half  a  beast,  who  at  once  killed  him, 
and  subsequently  became  intoxicated  on  his  blood. 

Tbe  Jlflk  was  a  dwarf,  fVamana,)  which  form  he  took,  to  rid 
the  world  of  king  Balee,  who  w.is  opiiresaing  mankind.  To  obtain 
tjiis  king's  favour,  he  served  him  moat  faithfully,  and  the  monnrcli 
became  so  [leased,  that  before  all  his  nobles,  he  t<^d  him  to  choose 
faia  own  reward.  "  Qive  me"  he  rejdied,  "as  far  as  I  can  stride  in 
"  three  ateps."  This  was  immediately  acceded  to.  His  first  wa4 
half  way  round  the  world,  his  second  brought  him  to  his  origlnsi 
starting  point,  and  nothing  being  now  left,  he  claimed  to  place  his 
foot  on  the  king's  crown,  whilst  he  was  wearing  it.  This  he  did 
with  so  much  force,  that  he  pressed  him  down  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  where  he  still  reigns. 

The  sixth  was  as  a  priest  (Parasu  Rama,  J  also  called  Rama  of  the 
battle  axe.  He  came  in  this  form  to  destroy  the  Schatriyas,  who  had 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  sacrifices,  and  the  worship  of  idols. 
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He  had  numerous  adventures,  and  as  already  mentioned,  (page  38), 
obtained  Malabar,  from  the  depths  of  tbe  ocean,  as  a  place  for 
Brnhmana  to  reside  in. 

The  tevenih  was  as  a  prince,  (Rama)  of  the  moon  or  bow.  He 
destroyed  the  giant  of  Ceylon,  Bavana,  who  possessed  ten  heodit, 
and  twenty  anus.  He  hod  carried  away  Kama's  wife  Seeta, 
with  whom  he  safely  arrived  at  Ceylon.  Rama  pursued  Ravana, 
but  first  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  monkey  kiag,  who  sent  liis 
monkey  general  Hunaman,  to  discover  where  Seeta  waa. 

Hunaman,  began  searching  for  Seeta,  whom  he  discovered  was 
in  Havana's  gRrden  in  Ceylon.  As  Hunamao  was  enacting  the  spy, 
he  unfortunately  was  made  a  prisoner,  when  as  a  puniahment,  his 
tail  was  oiled,  and  then  set  fire  to.  Attempting  to  blow  out  the  fire, 
liis  face  became  singed,  and  permanently  blackened,  so  all  his  tribe, 
had  their  physiognomies  turned  the  same  colour,  which  should  any  one 
doubt,  they  have  only  to  examine  the  Hunaman  monkey,  Semnopt- 
thecut  entelliu,  which  with  its  black  face,  may  to  this  day  be  found 
along  the  western  Ghauts. 

On  Hunaman  with  hia  bhtckeaed  face,  returning  to  Bama  with 
the  intelligence  of  where  Seeta  was  to  be  found,  they  immediately 
departed,  for  Ceylon.  But  Bama  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  swim 
over  to  the  Island,  so  the  monkeys  under  Hunaman,  collected  large 
atones  from  northern  India,  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  formed 
stepping  atones,  ovec  which  Roma  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
destroyed  Havana,'  and  recaptured  Seeta. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  when  sufficient  stones  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  sea,  the  line  of  monkeys  who  were  bringing  more,  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  cease  their  labours,  when  each  at  once  threw  down  his 


*  After  Viabnu  in  the  form  of  Rama  h>d  kiU«d  Ravann,  the  wiEs  of 
thelatterouneandpRiredfurablafcung,  Btidhapromisadsha  bUouU  navor  bo  a 
nidon.  Th«n  diiouvering  to  whom  ha  had  made  thin  promise,  ha  directed 
UmtaDlui  to  constaobl;  heap  up  wuod  on  Ravana's  funeral  pf  n^  nhich  he  ooQ- 
tiuuw  uutil  the  present  time.  Until  the  flre  goes  out,  Ravaua's  body  csimat 
be  oonaidered  tu  be  consiimed,  and  uutil  I(  U,  his  wife  is  not  a  widow.  Should 
a  Hindu  be  asked  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  he  diteota  one  to  plaoo  a 
flnger  ia  either  ear,  when  the  oclw  of  the  fira  atill  bumioi;  may  be  dlstiuoUy 
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toad  wliere  he  stood,  and  tlms  the  long  line  of  the  weatera  Qhants 
was  formed.  It  ia  a  little  unfortunate  for  this  l^nd,  that  in  Ms 
previous  incarnation,  Vishnu  waa  sud  to  hare  inhabited  tiiese  Ghauts, 
perhaps  the  monkey  army  increased  their  elevation. 

The  eighlh  incarnation  was  Kriitna,  a  num  of  very  bad  morals, 
and  an  espedal  favorite  with  the  female  part  c£  the  popnlation.  The 
less  said  of  his  dcungs  the  better,  what  would  now  be  called  murders, 
were  onwngat  hia  lesser  crimes.  Hia  booea  ore  believed  to  rest 
within  the  wooden  image  of  Juggeniant,  which  is  triennially 
renewed.  The  bones  are  then  most  respectfully  taken  fhtm  the  old 
idol,  and  deposited  inside  the  new  one.  The  officiating  Brahman  never 
sees  the  bones,  for  whilst  removing  these  precious  relics,  he  covers 
his  eyes,  aa  a  ^lit  of  them  it  is  assarted,  would  cause  his  instanta- 
neous death. 

The  niaih  was  a  warrior  Saddha,  distinguishable  by  his  long 
auuine  ears,  and  curly  hair.  He  tanght  that  it  was  ^nful  to  take 
the  life  of  lower  animals,  steal,  tell  untruths,  drink  intoxicating 
liquora,  or  indulge  in  other  evil  propensities,  but  his  especial  object 
is  said  to  have  been,  to  abolish  human  sacrifices,  believed  to 
have  been  enjoined  by  the  Yedas, 

The  teiUK  un&lfillad  Avatar,  is  to  be  an  avenger,  or  Judge, 
Kidhee,  with  seven  crowns  upon  his  head,  whilst  in  his  hand  he  will 
carry  a  sword.  He  is  tu  destroy  the  wicked,  bum  up  everything, 
and  then  re-create  a  new  worid,  haTing  no  wickedness  in  it 

Vishnu  under  different  names,  is  the  god  of  Ualabar.  In  Tra- 
vanoore,  he  is  termed  "  Palmanabha  Sawmy,"  and  the  Hindus  assert, 
that  to  him  belongs  the  country.  Eveiy  new  Bf^ah  of  Travanoore, 
before  oommencing  hia  reign,  goes  to  the  Pagoda,  and  reoelvea  the 
high  title,  of  Ste  Palmanabha  Dansa,  or  Vialmu's  head  servant.  He 
is  given  a  sword,  whilst  a  belt  ia  put  over  hia  shoulder,  and  having 
received  a  cloth,  and  some  rice,  be  henceforth  reigns,  as  the  Deity's 
viceregent,  promising  to  return  him  the  country,  whenever  he  shall 
personally  come  to  claim  it  I 

Vishnu  is  said  to  have  as  wives,  LtUehmee,  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity, and  SurvHueatte,  the  goddess  of  learning.  At  each  of  hia 
incamatjons,  bis  wife  ia  supposed  to  be  also  incarnated,  and  although 
their  forms  aia  repreaeijted  in  mortal  shapes,  theli  heads  ate  the  same 
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RS  those  of  the  animalB  on  which  thur  Lords  came,  us  uf  a  liun,  an 
dephaot,  it^,  or  those  on  which  they  rode,  aa  a  bull,  awaji,  eagle,  &e. 
These  goddesses,  appear  originally  to  have  been  inteaded  to  typify 
a  female  or  passive  eaargj,  attached  to  each  gud. 

Siva  is  the  third  god,  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  has  as  many  aOnses 
as  Viflhnu,  some  of  the  best  known  being,  "  tbe  enemy  of  demons," 
"  the  moon  crested,"  "  the  Lord  of  devils,"  "  the  conqueror  of  death," 
"  the  bearer  of  the  tiger's  skin,"  "  the  Lord  of  the  hills,"  and  "  the 
Lord  of  the  moon."  He  is  the  destroyer  with  a  view  to  renew,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  tak^i  from  Adam.  He  is  tltus  described 
in  the  Puranas.  "  He  wanders  about,  surrounded  by  ghosts  and 
"  gol4ins,  inebriated,  unclothed,  with  dishevelled  hnir,  covered  witit 
"  the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  ornamented  with  hunum  skulls  and 
"  bones,  sometimes  laughing,  and  sometime  crying.'"  He  has 
Uiree  eyes,  representing,  past,  present  and  ftatnre :  a  trident  in 
one  of  hia  four  hands,  whidh  may  typify  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
lower  regions,  and  signify  that  he  mles  three  worlds :  in  the  second 
a  cord,  wherewith  to  strangle  the  wicked:  his  third  is  bent 
downwards,  aa  if  inviting  petitioners  towards  him:  his  foortb 
is  raised  as  if  in  blessing.  Round  his  neck,  is  sometimes  seen  a 
string  of  human  skulls,  signifying  hia  destmctive  powers,  as  regards 
tbe  generations  of  mankind.  In  lus  ears  are  serpents,  representing 
immortality .t  Sometimes  he  holds  a  ray  of  lightning  io  his  hand,  aa 
a  symbol  that  fire  is  under  his  controL  He  is  occasionally  represented,' 
riding  upon  a  dog,  and  b  then  designated,  "  Eegent  of  Benares,"  th« 
holy  city  of  the  Hindus. 

Siva  divides  with  Vishnu  the  adoration  of  the  millions  of  Indian 
Hindus,  still  the  orthodox  worshippers,  do  not  address  their  exclu- 
sive prayers  to  one  Divinity.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Siva  having 
been  poisoned  from  drinking  the  waters  which  first  arose  from  the 
ocean  when  churned  by  Auauta,  the  good  spirits  became  alarmed, 

■  Kenntds'i  Setearcha,  pago  291. 

t  Tho  Berp«nt  ippcore  a>  a  type  of  tlie  evil  one,  tu  haTo  altraf  ■  had  atUis 
raiatd  tor  bis  B«nloe,  to  deprecate  hia  anger.  As  tbis  luptile  hs  bag  lived,  wid 
yearly  chfinges  bis  ekin,  it  after  a  tiuie  became  to  lie  cinuidutud,  aa  almiwt  im- 
motlal,  wul  uiuployud  to  typi^  immortality. 
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and  the  evil  ones  filled  with  triumph,  hoping  that  he  would  die. 
But  Doorga  took  him  in  his  anns,  and  by  the  aid  of  incantations, 
restored  him  to  health.  This  ia  the  first  place,  where  the  efficacy  of 
incantations  are  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of 
poisons.  Although  Siva  recovered,  an  indelible  bine  mark  was  left  on 
his  throat,  which  is  the  reason,  why  he  is  SCTtetimes  called  the  "  blue 
Airoated  Ood."  It  is  to  fflra  the  Vidragiesperfonntheir  abominable 
rites,  and  before  one  of  iiis  numerous  aliases,  or  those  of  his  wife 
KaU,  persons  torture  themselves,  to  carry  into  eflect,  tows  ah^ady 
made ;  as  piercing  the  tongne,  or  swinging  by  means  of  hooks  fixed 
into  their  flesh.  'Riese  persons  have  attained  so  sublime  a  state, 
that  when  death  occurs,  their  souls  are  beHsred  to  go  direct  to  a 
Superior  world,  and  to  be  exempt  from  transmigrationa. 

"Other  ndnor  deities  adBt,bift  their  numbers  render  thraa  too  muner- 
ons  to  name.  They  preside  more  jmmediatielj  over  the  sea,  air,  fire, 
ffnd  water,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  such  like  :  whilst  the  goddesses  are 
equal  in  nnmber  to  the  gods.  Lutchmee,  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  who 
is  usually  mentioned,  and  Doorga,  or  Kali,  that  of  Siva.  To  this  last 
malevolent  spirit,  robbers  pray  before  commencing  thdr  deeds  of 
violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  Saktis,  or  evil  spirits,  are  very  nnmerons,  preEddisg  «vct  all 
misfortunes,  accidents,  sicknesses,  and  crboes :  &ew  ones  'are  con- 
stantly coming  into  being,  and  old  ones  dtftdsgiDtn  oblivion.  Some 
are  considered  to  be  the  souls  of  those  vho  have  committed  suicide, 
or  died  from  such  diseases,  aa  preclude  their  either  reaching  heaven, 
or  descending  into  the  worlds  beneath.  In  company  with  devils, 
they  haunt  mankind,  striving  to  i«nder  them  as  miserdble  aa  they 
are  themselves.  To  keep  them  quiet,  propitiatory  oETerings  ore 
rx^e.  One  of  these  evil  spirits,  most  dreaded  in  the  Cochin  and 
Travancore  states,  was  Palaveshun,  a  Maraver  of  a  low  family,  but 
whose  numerous  murders  and  robberies,  had  become  celebrated,  and 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  ho  was  feared  ercn  as  far  as 
Madraa.  To  propitiate  him,  thousands  of  infants  received  his  name. 
As  the  Supreme  Being  it  is  considered,  can  never  be  the  author  of 
«vil,  or  cause  pain  to  mankind,  his  worship  ia  not  deemed  essential, 
like  that  of  evil  spirits,  the  originators  of  all  human  miseries, 
consequently  ofieriiiga  to  the  latter,  have  la  many  places  totally 
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aup«Tseded  those  to  the  former.  The  same  principle  U  carried  out 
with  n^rd  to  their  earthly  masters,  for  the  kind  and  indulgent  one, 
is  not  BO  well  serred,  as  he  who  ia  aevere  and  strict*  The  first  the 
Hindu  Bays,  "  b  a  good  man,  he  will  nut  hurt  me,  the  latt«r  a  severe 
"  one,  he  may  ponish  me." 

Daring  the  rebellion  in  Tnvancore  in  1809,  a  Captain  Pole  wa.<i 
mortoUy  wounded.  After  his  death,  he  was  buried  about  SO  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  action,  in  a  sandy  waste :  a  few  yearn  sub- 
sequently Us  worship  was  established  by  the  Shanars,  not  because 
they  feared  bis  spirit,  but  that  it  might  drive  away  the  wild  animala 
from  that  part  of  the  countiy,  where  whilst  alive,  he  had  been  a 
most  successful  sportsman,  fitandy,  or  arrack,  and  cheroots, 
were  there  offered  up,  but  such  have  been  discontinued  during  tiie 
last  few  years,  as  owing  to  extensive  clearings,  the  wild  beasts  have 
diminished- 
Offerings  are  made,  that  diseases  may  be  cured,  or  limbs  preserved 
healthy.  Thus  should  an  arm,  eye,  or  ear,  be  diseased,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  affected  member  is  made  of  silver,  and  offered  up. 
luppen  is  believed  especially  by  the  Chogans  and  lower  castes,  to 
roam  the  jungles:  and  in  order  that  he  should  preserve  them  from 
Itarm,  wooden  representations  of  limbs,  &c,  are  left  in  his  domains, 
large  heaps  of  them  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  jungles,  and  it 
is  expected  that  tliey  will  not  be  removed  by  passers  by.  Many 
tales  are  cnirent  regarding  the  punishments  inflicted  by  luppen, 
upon  those  who  have  interfered  with  these  offerings  that  have  been 
made  to  him ;  one  gentlemen  is  now  said  by  the  natives  to  be  lame, 
owing  to  his  having  contemptuously  spumed  a  heap  of  them  with 
his  foot,  and  asked  some  Hindus  who  were  present  whether  they 
imagined  their  god  could  avenge  himself.  Unfortunately  owing  to 
some  cause,  his  Ic^  subsequently  became  aSiected.    Skulls  of  animals, 

*  Thu  may  b«  ous  reswn,  why  ill  governed  Hative  atatei,  ire  prefemd  bj 
ib«  inhabituits,  to  the  well  ruled  British  poBBOMioOB.  KatiTes  appear  better 
utMed  if  kept  in  order  by  foree,  and  bullied  into  reason,  than  if  treated  by 
kindnen,  and  ruled  with  forbearance,  vhich  lb  BpioDymoui  smongit  thern, 
with  eowsrdioe,  ttar,  or  fnoliahnen.  So  it  ii  in  mBgistsrial  matters,  he  vrho 
decdd«a  *]]  eaiea  upon  their  inerita,  without  allowing  bribea  to  sway  him,  bae 
the  e^thet  ot  " iiil;  fellow,"  or  "fool," affixed  tohisliamel 
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mah.  as  C0V3  or  io^  are  placed  in  cultivated  fields,  aiid  gardensj 
to  prevent  "  the  avil  eye." 

The  good  spirits  are  believed  to  hover  aroand  those  of  their  re' 
lativea  and  friendSj  who  remain  behind  them  iu  this  world ;  whilst 
their  Bushls,  obtain  almost  as  much  veneration  as  their  Deities. 

The  Hindu  adores  nature  iu  all  its  forms,  from  the  sun  in  the 
sky,  to  the  stone  on  the  earth  :  the  oxen  and  implements  of  agricnl- 
ture  ore  both  alike  venerated,  as  ore  also  the  kite  soaring  in  the  hen-- 
Vens,  the  monkeys  iu  the  trees,  Mid  the  snakes  on  the  ground  :  whilst 
killing  a  cow,  has  been  considered  as  deserving  of  greater  punishment, 
than  slaying  a  low  caste  nun, 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  Hindu 
laws,  and  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  from  which  it  nmat  be  evi- 
dent, that  in  olden  times  gods  now  recognized,  never  polluted  the 
lips  of  the  Hindus.  The  chiuige  has  been  gradual,  and  owing  to 
symbols  having  by  degrees  become  to  be  considered  as  real  substances, 
and  figures  signifying  attributes  for  real  persons,  first  made  into  idols, 
and  now  termed  gods. 

The  demon  worship  of  the  Aborigines  of  India,  and  also  of  the 
Buddhists,  is  absent  from  the  old  Hindu  code,  but  exists  evcrywhero 
in  the  Cochin  state.  Two  Oenii  are  supposed  to  be  atti^ndant  upon 
every  person,  one  recording  his  good  actions,  the  other  keeping  n 
liistoiy  of  his  bad  ones.  These  accounts  ore  finally  to  be  exaniinod 
by  the  Supreme  Judge. 

The  Hindu /ea«/«are  frequent,  but  differ  Very  considerablyfrom  those 
held  elsewhere,  the  chief  ones  ere  as  follows.  When  the  sun  commences 
its  southern  declination,  the  night  time  in  Merti,  the  supposed  abode 
of  the  gods  begins,  and  in  March,  the  feast  of  Saranee  is  lield  to 
Siva's  wife,  in  most  parts  of  India  designated  Kali,  but  in  Cochin 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bhagavadi  or  Bargtiwutti. 
This  goddess  has  no  symbol  of  time,  but  as  the  world  is  occiudomilly 
destroyed  andrenewed,  her  necklace  of  skulls  denoting  "destruction," 
is  still  perceived.  She  is  a  hidct>Us  idol,  symbolical  of  bloodj'  sacri  - 
fices,  holding  a  veil  to  cover  over  the  sun,  and  leave  the  world  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  An  account  of  the  various  curemonies  which 
are  performed  to  avert  her  anger,  it  is  needless  to  detail.  Originally 
animals  were  typically  held  as  deserving  of  destruction,  signifying 
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tliAt  inaii  should  destroy  trnd  root  out  Ilia  evil  paasioiu,  eacli  of 
vliich  was  typified  by  ffome  beast,  Tlie  mnltitudes  took  these  sjin- 
boIiciJ  representations  as  realities,  lavl  instead  of  destroying  their 
bad  passions,  they  sliiughtered  inuocent  creatures,  und  thus  bloody 
sacrifices  in  tune  became  offered  up.  As  the  Hindu  religion  extend' 
ed  itself,  new  nations  saw  the  reality,  ignorant  of  its  being  (or  rather 
that  it  ought  to  be,)  a  symbol :  therefore  considering  blood  would 
be  aoceptabte,  increased  the  horrors,  by  offering  up  human  victims. 
The  Gfang^iHore  or  Kodungaloor  pagoda,  is  the  most  celebrated  place, 
wliere  the  feast  of  Bar.inee  is  held,  and  thousands  resort  tliither, 
each  carrying  a  live  cock,  whose  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  blood  poured 
forth  in  honor  of  BliagaTadi,  whom  the  suppliants  implore  to  pro- 
tect them  from  diseases  and  mis  Fur  tune?,  throughout  the  ensuing 
twelve  mouths. 

Tlie  feast  of  Vuhoo,  or  of  the  "Astronomical  new  year,"  la  held  in 
April,  and  ftmiears  to  have  many  ehftractoristica,  in  common  with 
tlie  Hoolie.  Tiiis  Was  one  of  the  periods,  when  subjects  in  Malabar, 
were  expected  to  bring  their  new  year's  offerings  to  the  ruling  Prince, 
or  autiiorities  under  wliom  tliey  were  jilaced.  The  British  Govern- 
ment finding  this  a  great  burden  on  tlie  people,  obtained  a  promise 
from  tlie  native  Princes,  t!iat  the  exaction  of  presents,  should  be 
discontinued  from  1790,  It  is  consequently,  now  shorn  of  much  of 
its  ancient  splendour. 

The  Ohnam  is  the  great  feast  of  the  year,  and  occurs  in  August 
or  September,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  Duruig  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  latter  m>ntli,  usually  about  the  tentli,  the  riuns  cease, 
nature  is  considered  renovated,  it  is  the  return  of  the  Malabar  spring. 
Hindus  now  supplicate  f.jr  a  fruitful  year,  and  pray  for  plenty. 
Every  one  now  puts  on  new  clothes,  and  employers  are  expected  to 
make  a  present  of  a  new  cloth,  to  each  of  thair  yearly  employees. 
Many  throw  away  their  old  clothes,  aod  toss  their  chatties  out  of  ■ 
their  houses,  which  tliey  adorn  with  flowers,  and  make  as  smart  as 
possible.  Games  are  played  by  the  men  ;  in  the  evening  bon 
fires  are  lighted,  and  the  sounds  of  music  are  heard  from  almost 
every  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time,  the  god  Vishnu,  is 
wandering  about  in  a  variety  of  forra'i,  fire  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing how  his  peijple  are  tluivmg,  whether  they  are  contented  and 
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hap^iy,  or  are  tyrannized  over  by  tiielr  tempornl  PiincM.  Tlierefore 
each  vies  with  hia  neiglibonr,  to  apiwar  as  Lappy  and  contented,  as 
well  as,  OS  wealthy,  aa  he  poaaibly  can. 

The  fast,  or  funeral  rites,  of  Putta  or  ShietUi  TItanam,  (gifts  to 
learned  Brahmaus,)  is  held  at  Tripoontemh,  in  the  month  of  Augitst. 
It  is  a  ceremony  of  expiation,  and  was  instituted  in  t!ie  time  of  a 
Rajah,  who  died  in  1775,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  who  expired  in 
1709. 

The  Cocoaimt  Feast,  is  held  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Cliin- 
gam,  or  between  August  IStli  and  September  I5th.  At  this  tiinc 
the  south  west  monsoon  is  supposed  to  have  terminated,  cocoauuts 
uid  other  fruits,  are  therefore  taken  to  the  sea,  and  launched  into  it. 
Afttff  this  ceremony,  the  coast  ia  considered  open  for  country  crafts, 
from  Bombay  eonthward. 

The  feast  of  I'ooja  Wipoo,  knovrn  elsewhero  aa  the  "  Dusserali," 
or  ten  days'  feast,  occurs  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October.  It  was  after  this  feast,  that  in  oldeu  times,  the  Pinda- 
rees  "  took  the  auspices,"  by  trying  to  annex  their  neighbour's 
doroinions,  or  to  assist  themselves  to  their  property.  Rubbers  and 
mnrderera  did  the  same,  and  oil  looked  ujwn  it  as  a  species  of  religious 
duty,  with  one  proviso  attached,  tliat  it  was  incumbent  uiwn  them 
to  give  a  portion  of  their  booty  to  the  Idols.  In  the  Cochin  state, 
it  ifl  now  held  in  a  more  peaceful  manner,  the  Tiulor  takes  his 
needle,  the  Scrivener  Ms  style,  and  all  Artiznns  implore  a  blessing, 
npon  the  means  by  which  thoy  obtcun  their  livelihood.  The  Ilajah 
of  Tmvaucore  commemorates  this  feast,  by  guuig  to  Curramunny, 
where  a  plantain  tree  and  another  are  bound  together,  and  into  them 
he  shoots  a  golden  arrow.  It  b  commonly  said  that  this  ia  done  as 
a  symbol  of  hunting,  in  pursuit  of  which  ho  trusts  that  his  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  ^1  be  blessed,  but  it  is  questionable,  whether 
this  custom  did  not  in  reality  originate,  in  commemoration  of  Fa- 
raau  Bama'a  fcimoua  shot  with  the  long  bow. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  Pooja  Wipoo,  there  ia  another  feast 
called  the  Maha  Murtiya  Ttyum,  or  the  "  Feast  of  burnt  sacrifices 
to  the  great  Siva."  Clarified  butter  ia  cast  into  the  sacred  fire,  as 
an  offering  to  the  god,  and  the  Deify  is  invoked  to  bleaa  the  country, 
and  protect  the  Sovereign.    This  ceremony  should  properly  speak- 
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ing  be  performaJ  once  every  twelve  years,  but  owing  to  the  groat 
expense  which  it  ectails,  it  haa  of  late  been  neglected,  and  is  uow 
only  held,  when  considered  from  some  CAuses  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  celebrated  in  l>i5'2,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
life  of  the  present  Rajah.  It  lasted  forty  d&ya,  during  which 
time  Namboorie  Brahmans  from  all  parts  were  fed,  and  received 
nlso  gifts  in  money.  The  expense  baa  been  estimated  at  about 
Ra.  20,000. 

The  TiW'tlee  or  Diuialee  festival,  is  held  with  great  honour  in 
October  or  November,  and  is  celebrated  by  nootumal  illtunmationa, 
iu  honour  of  Carticeya. 

Ifumerous,  as  are  their  feasts,  Hindus  show  their  senie,  in  this 
depressing  climate,  in  having  few  fasts  excepting  for  the  Brahmans. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  occurs  in  March,  and  is  hardly  svm- 
bolical  of  politeneasj  aa  it  is  held,  in  commamoration  of  Siva's 
marriage. 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain,  an  order  is  gent  round  to  the 
various  head  men  of  vilh^s,  and  the  commuoitias  under  them 
have  to  rdse  money,  to  pay  the  Brahmans  to  perform  the  necessary 
devotions,  {vis.,  the  JtUa  Jebbitm,  oc  "  water  prayer,")  for  rain. 
Should  a  stranger  view  some  of  these  holy  devotees,  patiently 
standing  up  to  their  necks  in  a  tank  of  water,  hoar  after  hour,  he 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  they,  or  some  of  their  fraternity  will 
remtun,  until  rain  deBccnds  upon  the  earth. 

There  are  several  sects  of  Holy  men,  or  Ascetics,  whose  austeritiea 
are  heh«ved  by  the  Natives  to  be  great,  their  filth  is  certcuuly  so. 
They  ought  to  mortify  the  fiesh,  and  be  indifferent  to  hunger, 
thirat,  heat,  or  cold  :  they  should  neglect  no  ceremonies,  reproach 
no  Brahmans,  and  destroy  no  life.  Two  or  more  Snnnyassiea,  live  at 
Trichoor,  who  are  said  for  years,  not  to  have  moved  out  of  their 
huts,  excepting  to  go  to  the  Pagoda.  As  a  rule,  this  class  worship 
Vishnu,  and  the  Boiragies  or  Voiragies,  Siva. 

Hindu  idols,  may  usually  be  known  by  their  representing  mons- 
ters, with  parUy  hrutol  heads,  or  hands.  The  Buddhist  temples 
are  eemi  {lobular  at  their  aummits,  and  their  idols  are  seated  cross 
l^ed.  The  Joins  have  twenty-four  figures  without  a  pyramid. 
All  Hindu  temples  face  the  east,  and  as  they  have  no  windows,  the 
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uomA  within,  is  &s  may  bo  imagined,  much  too  strong  to  be  agree- 
able.   The  lijig:am  ia  sacred  to  Siva. 

In  some  pUcea,  where  tlie  Bralimans  are  occasionaliy  diaaatiafied 
with  the  amount  of  offeriuga  they  receive,  they  give  ont  that  the 
Deities  are  in  chains  for  debt,  and  show  them  in  this  state  to  the 
devotees.  Or  else  they  are  sometimes  eeid  to  be  seriously  ill,  ow- 
ing to  their  affliction  at  the  manifeat  decrease  of  piety  amongst 
their  worshippers,  and  to  have  determined  in  consequence,  to  aban- 
don tiiis  ungrateful  country,  and  remove  to  other  parts,  where  a 
more  religious  population  will  render  them  due  honour.  But  they 
are  subsequently  appeased  by  offerings,  which  are  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  renewed  devotion. 

The  idols  are  consecrated  by  Brahmans,  who  commence  their 
proceedings,  by  invoicing  the  Dolty,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
image ;  prayers  are  then  muttered,  and  the  ceremony  terminates, 
by  their  pouring  oil  and  ghee  over  it  Subsequently  if  the  figure 
is  touched  by  any  person  not  a  Brahman,  or  by  any  low»  animal, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  cow,)  it  is  defiled:  the  extent  of  the 
poUntion,  being  in  accordance  with  the  degradation  of  the  being  who 
destroyed  its  sanctity.  The  spirit  is  beheved  to  take  flight,  and  the 
image  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  god.  If  the  idol  be  of  clay,  it  must 
be  tlirown  away  as  useless,  or  if  of  more  valuable  materials,  it  must 
be  re-consecrated,  the  expense  of  doing  which,  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  defilement  sustiuned. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus  are  numerous,  and  ap- 
pear to  exist  for  every  possible  and  iraposaible  emergency,  but 
as  they  are  so  many,  they  cannot  be  gone  through  by  any  devotees. 
Everyone  therefore  takee  credit  for  what  he  haa  done,  and  deems 
tho  religious  services  he  performs,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion. 

Should  a  child  be  bom  under  an  unfavourahte  constellation,  it  is 
considered  to  be  ill^timate,  but  this  reproach  can  be  removed  by  a 
Br^unan,  on  the  receipt  of  a  fee.  As  soon  as  it  is  bom,  its  horoscope 
ia  dmvn,  for  everyone  is  believed  to  have  his  doom  written  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head,  where  the  coronal  suture  mmi,  the  digitations  of 
which  are  considered  the  writings  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  a 
person's  foto  is  said  to  bo  inscribed  .on  hia  skull  in  bony  characters, 
N  1 
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before  Ilia  birth.     Forenta  alwnys  deaire  sons  rather  than  daughters, 
for  'f  by  the  former  they  are  reverenced,  whilst  the  latter  are  only 

raised  for  othera." 

Marriages  are  performed,  partly  in  the  following  way.  The  Bride- 
groom b  recdved  in  st»t«  in  k  room  by  the  Bride's  father,  according  to 
tbe  rulea  of  the  astrologers.  "  The  jewels  and  other  presents  iiitend- 
"ed  for  him,  are  placed  ttere ;  a  cow  ia  tied  on  the  northern 
"side  of  the  apartment,  and  a  stool  or  ciisliion  and  other  famiture 
"for  the  reception  of  the  guests,  are  arranged  in  order.  On  his 
"  approach,  the  Bride's  father  rises  to  welcome  him,  and  recites  a  short 
"  prayer,  while  the  Bridegroom  stands  before  him.  After  the  com- 
"  pletdon  of  many  ceremonies,  presents  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the 
"  parties,  are  then  pteaented  to  the  guesta.  At  the  marriage  cere- 
"mony,  the  Bride  b  formally  given  by  her  father  to  the  Bridegroom, 
<'in  this  stage  of  the  solemnity  according  to  some  rituals,  but  later 
"  according  to  others.  The  hospitable  rit«a  are  then  concluded,  by 
"  letting  loose  the  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the  guests," 

"  Many  more  pages  of  ceremonies  then  follow,  which  load  to  one 
"of  more  consequence,  when  the  Bridegroom  puta  Ids  left  hand  un- 
"  der  the  Bride's  hands,  which  are  joined  together  in  a  hoUow 
"  form,  with  cusa  grass,  and  then  taking  her  right  hand  in  hia,  he 
"  recit«s  the  six  following  tests.  Fint,  I  take  thee  for  ihe  sake  of 
"  good  fortune,  that  thou  mayest  become  old  with  me  thy  hnsband. 
"  May  the  generous,  mighty,  and  prolific  sun,  render  thee  a  matron, 
<•  that  I  may  be  an  householder.  Second,  be  gentle  in  thy  aspect, 
"and  loyal  to  thy  husband  :  be  fortunate  in  cattle  ;  amiable  in  thy 
"  mind  and  beautiful  in  thy  person  ;  be  mother  of  surviving  sons  ; 
"  be  assiduous  at  the  five  sacraments  :  be  cheerful,  and  bring  proa- 
"  perity  to  our  bipeds,  and  quadrupeds.  2'hird,  may  the  lord  of 
"creatures,  grant  ua  progeny,  even  unto  old  age:  may  the  aim 
"  render  that  progeny  conspicuous.  Anspiciona  Deities  have  ^veu 
"  thee  to  me.  Enter  thy  husband's  abode  :  and  bring  health  to 
"  our  bii)edB,  and  quadrupeds.  Fourth,  Oh  India,  who  pourest 
"  forth  rtun,  render  this  woman  fortnnate,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
"  dren  :  grant  her  ten  sons,  give  her  eleven  protectors.  Fifth,  be 
"  submissive  to  thy  husband's  father,  to  hia  mother,  to  his  sisters, 
"  mid  to  hia  brotliera.    Sixth,  give  thy  heart  to  my  religious  duties: 
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"  may  thy  iiiiuil  follow  mine,  be  tliou  conscntiunt  to  my  speech. 
"  Hay  Vr!has]>atl  unite  thee  unto  me."* 

Tlien  follow  many  otber  ceremonies,  and  the  husband  places  the- 
Tali,  around  the  Bride's  neck  :  upon  the  Tali  is  engraved  the  iuinge 
of  the  Deity,  held  in  moat  estimation  by  their  caste.  The  string  is 
composed  of  1 08  fine  threads,  dyed  yellow  with  saffron,  and  the  knot 
once  tied,  is  in  most  parbi  of  India  indissoluble  ;  it  wjll  presently 
be  shown,  why  widowhood  is  almost  unkuon-n  in  Malabar,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  customs  which  obtain  there. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  Bridegroom  takes  the  Bride  to  her  new 
abode,  where  matrons  are  waiting  to  welcome  her  arrival  That  is 
to  say,  if  she  is  not  too  young,  for  marriages  frequently  take  place 
before  the  nge  of  ten  years. 

When  60  ill  that  recovery  appears  impossible,  they  Lave  a  species 
of  "extreme  unction"  witli  Ganges  water,  or  that  in  which  the  idol 
in  Uie  pagoda  has  been  washed.  At  this  period,  presents  of  some 
description,  especially  cows,  made  to  the  Bralimans,  will  ensure 
a  comfortable  transmigration :  whilst  scape  goati,  are  also 
permitted.  Every  one  it  is  believed  has  to  pass  the  burning  river, 
over  which  those  who  have  given  a  cow  to  the  Brahman.s,  arc  assist' 
ed  by  one  of  those  animals.  Brahmans  can  become  sureties,  fi>r  the 
sins  of  t!ie  dying  Hindu  in  the  world  to  come,  The  sick  man  lays 
his  hands  on  the  Priest's  head,  and  the  latter  repeats  the  following 
words,  "I  hereby  take  this  man's  sins  upon  me."  Having  said 
which,  the  scape  goat  Braliman,  flies  the  house  and  country,  for  be 
has  now  become  a  most  iufainous  out-caste,  anJl  even  his  life  would 
probably  be  unsafe,  from  those  of  his  former  sect.  A  Brah  man 
having  received  extreme  unction,  and  absolution,  in  the  belief  that 
be  is  about  to  die,  should  he  recover,  becomes  an  out-caste  as  his 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  rejected.  Brahmans  can  expiate  the 
sins  of  deceased  persons,  by  swallowing  portions  of  their  bunit 
bones,  i^ca/^e.^oaff  are  sometimes  made  use  of,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
persons  or  communities,  when  visited  by  sickncsi^es.  The  goat  is 
invariably  a  Uack  one,  and  covered  with  a  black  cumblie,  garlands 
are  placed  around  its  neck,  and  after  prayers  and  invocations  have 

■  Colebrooke.    JV^m"  Oritntal  Mtmoiri,  Vol.  II,  p.  SIO. 
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been  muttered  over  it,  it  is  led  to  the  confines  of  «  neighbouring 
jnnf^e,  to  the  sea  shore,  or  the  limits  of  the  place,  and  tl^ere  turned 
loose.  Should  it  retuni,  aiich  is  a  very  bad  omen,  but  the  Oolohders, 
the  wild  beasts,  or  the  fishermen,  generalljr  prevent  such  an  occur- 
When  dtath  at  last  lays  his  tribute  on  a  Hiodn,  and  he  pays  his 
debt  to  naflire,  ho  hopes  to  be  remembered  in  this  worid,  hy  ttte 
works  of  utility  which  he  has  constructed.  As  the  shadow  follows 
the  body,  so  good  deeds  are  believed  to  accompany  the  soul,  conse- 
quontiy  canals,  wdls,  bridges,  and  other  works,  are  freqnuitly  spon- 
taneous gifts  from  pious  Hindus,  for  the  benefit  of  their  race. 
Death  should  not  occur  in  doors,  as  the  spirit  is  believed  not  to 
take  its  departure,  with  the  same  ease  it  would,  were  the  dying 
person  in  the  open  air,  and  besides  this,  the  house  becomes  defiled. 
The  sick  man  should  expire  on  the  ground,  as  if  death  overtakes 
him  on  a  bed,  or  mat,  his  spirit  will  be  encumbered  with  them  in 
the  next  world. 

Amongst  those  who  have  regular  wives,  the  female  should  just 
before  her  husband's  death,  dress  herself,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  no 
more,  be  convulsed  with  grief,  for  she  is  esteemed,  in  a  ratio  corres- 
ponding with  the  amount  of  her  lamentatioai 

After  death,  but  little  time  elapses  before  Hie  futteral  txremoitia 
commen'^.  The  body  having  been  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  is 
set  fire  to  by  the  eldest  son  or  by  the  nephew,  shonld  he  become 
head  of  &«  family,  whilst  ho  ofilers  up  the  obsequies  to  the  manes 
of  his  dead  relatives.  Beating  of  drums,  and  noisy  mnsic,  rarely 
occurs,  unless  at  the  funeral  of  those  below  the  caste  of  Nair.  Cere- 
monies for  the  dead  are  gone  through,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  yearly,  in  accordance  with  the  lunar  calendar  :  whilst  on  the 
now  and  full  moon,  offerings  are  made  on  occonnt  of  the  departed. 

During  the  ceremony  of  incremation,  the  Brahmans  address  the 
elements  much  in  the  following  way.  "  Oh  earth !  to  thee  we  com- 
"  mend  our  brothfr:  of  thee  ht  was  formed;  by  thee  A«  was  maintnin- 
"  ed:  and  unto  thee  he  now  returns.  Oh  firel  tiiou  hast  a  claim 
"  upon  OUT  brother,  during  Am  life  Ae  subsisted  by  thy  infinence  on 
"  nature  r  to  thoo  we  commit  Am  body :  thou  emblem  of  purify,  may 
"  kU  spirit  be  purified  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence.     Oh  air  ! 
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"  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  onr  brol&er  respired  by  thee : 
"  bit  Uat  breath  has  now  departed ;  to  thee  we  yield  hini.  Oh  water ! 
"  thon  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  brother:  thou  wast  one  of 
"  hi*  sustaining  elemeots.  Sii  remiuna  are  now  dispetsed :  receive 
"  thy  shore  of  him,  who  hns  now  token  an  everlasting  flight."* 

A  death  in  a  family  caiuee  pollution  to  tile  head  of  it,  thns 
Brahmans  are  defiled  10  dayn:  Schatriyas  eleven:  Vydas twelve '. 
Sndras  (including  Nuts)  thirteen.  The  first  visit  of  eondolenee 
xfCer  a  man's  death  is  to  his  mother,  as  his  widow  is  un- 
recognised, excepting  in  a  few  classes,  and  even  then  she  comes  after 
the  mother.  Pollution  is  of  many  varieties,  too  numerona  in  fact  to 
detail  Should  one  of  the  higher  castes  touch,  or  in  some  instances 
apjffoach  one  of  the  inferior  classes,  he  most  go  through  certain 
cereraoniee,  before  he  loses  the  efFecta  of  the  pollution. 

One  of  Siva's  wives,  named  Sutttt,  is  siud  to  have  died  of  grief, 
npon  hearing  her  husband  spoken  badly  of,  and  her  name  is  now 
too  well-known,  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Up  to  within  a  recent 
date,  Suttee,  or  the  burning  of  widows  on  their  husbands'  funeral 
pile,  was  considered  one  of  the  highest  works  a  woman  conld  perform, 
whilst  in  the  next  world,  she  would  be  permitted  to  live  with  her 
husband,  the  same  number  of  years,  she  possessed  hairs  on  her 
head,  generally  computed  at  38,000,000.  The  Schatriyas  are 
believed  to  have  originated  this  rite,  which  was  especially  employed 
by  the  E^jpoota,  amongst  whose  wives  it  become  so  fashionable  to 
poUon  their  husbands,  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  men,  as  a  law 
of  self-preservation.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  woman's  hopes  of 
earthly  happiness  ceased  with  her  husband's  life,  she  would  be  more 
likely  to  interest  herself  in  his  preservation,  than  in  his  destruction. 

Under  the  some  circumstances  which  in  Europe  preclude  Capital 
punishments  being  carried  into  efiect,  Sattee  was  not  allowed. 
Should  a  widow  refuse  to  be  burnt  with  her  husband's  corpse,  she 
was  considered  disgraced;  and  had  to  devote  her  Ufe  as  a  dancing 
girl  in  the  service  of  some  Deity,  or  have  her  head  shaved,  was 
allowed  to  oat  no  betel,  use  no  saffron  water  to  colour  her  face, 
wear  no  coloured  clothing,  attend  no  joyous  ceremonies,  but  was  kept 

•  Forbo)'  OrittUat  Mmoiri.     Vol.  II,  p.  182. 
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in  a  state  of  servile  degradation  in  licr  liosband'it  family.  Su'.>sii' 
qneotly  the  VysiaB  followed  this  custom  of  the  SchatriyBa. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centnry,  strict  proiiibitions 

ngunst  Suttee  were  promulgatod  by  the  Indian  OoTemment,  and 

cveiy  succeeding  year  they  became  more  stringent,  nnUl  it  was 

ei^oined,  "  That  should  any  woman  feel  dispoaed  to  bum  wiA  the 

"  corpse  of  her  husband,  notice  skmid  be  given  to  the  Magistrate  : 

"  and  should  it  be  sanctioned,  she  must  gather  the  firewood  herself, 

and  prepare  the  pile  without  mokii^  any  fence  to  it,  and  it  should 

be  dune  in  the  presrace  of  the  Daroga.     A&er  putting  a  slow  fire 

to  the  pile,  she  must  Ttdontorily  get  on  it,  and  should  any  p«aon 

be  found  assisting,  advising,  and  encouraging  her  in  the  horrid 

deed,  they  should  tie  prosecuted.     As  the  flames  touch  her  body, 

should  she  wish  to  get  off  the  [nle,  nobody  should  prevent  her,  and 

should  any  psrson  be  found  threatening  her,  in  order  to  keep  her 

in  the  flames,  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  as  mnrd««r3."     On 

December  4th,  1 829,  Suttee  or  the  bnraing,  or  burying  alive  of  the 

widows  of  liindua,  was  finally  abolished  in  Bengal  by  Ixird  William 

Rentinck,  and  in  Madras  two  months  subsequently,  whilst  in  Bombay 

within  a  year,  by  Sir  Q.  Malcolm. 

As  already  observed,  the  wish  of  the  Hindu  should  be,  that  his 
spirit  should  in  a  future  state  be  incorporated  in  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  Diatim.  The  spirit  of  the  Brahman  is  nearest  to  this 
desirable  re-union,  and  should  he  have  been  a  good  man,  at  his 
death,  his  desire  will  be  accomplished.  Should  he  Iinve  been  an 
evil  one.  Ids  soul  goes  to  a  place  of  torment,  and  after  a  certain  pur- 
gatorial or  expiiitory  process,  it  re-ascends  to  earth  to  occupy  the 
body  of  some  auimal,  for  tbe  jieriod  of  torment  is  not  eternal,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  owner's  demerits,  and  the  soul  must  be  cleans- 
ed in  a  body  of  afSiction.  Buddha  had  to  wander  999  times : 
Vishnu  10 :  and  Siva  innumerable.  All  the  bad  spirits  arc  under 
the  inspection  of  the  vigilant  Yama,  or  Sluhadeva,  the  "god  of  la< 
mentations." 

The  origin  of  ft  an»migratioju  is  said  to  have  been,  Uiat  whrai 
some  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  the  supreme  god,  he  condemned 
them  to  eternal  torments.  After  a  time,  at  Uie  intercession  of  the 
faithful  angels,  they  were  released,  on  promiMng  amendment,  and 
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Kdmittod  to  a  state  of  probation.  Worlds  were  created,  and  mortal 
bodies  prepared  for  these  apostate  spirits.  Fint  animated  in  the 
bodies  of  lower  animaU,  after  a  TatTlng  number  of  transmigratJouB, 
that  of  human  beings  waa  attained,  when  if  the  spirit  failed  to  re- 
fonn,  it  agiun  had  to  pass  backwards,  through  thejower  grades. 

By  a  procees  of  tnoBmigratlon  of  the  soni,  it  gradnally  re-ascoids 
until  it  again  enUxs  a  Brahman's  body,  whom  we  will  charitably  snp- 
pose,  will  be  a  good  man  thia  time.  Tumraj,  is  the  appranted  final 
ju^e  of  men's  liveB,  or  the  judicial  Doty,  and  is  assisted  by  a  secre- 
tary Cbnttergc^uL  Good  persons  at  each  transmigration,  are  ad- 
vanced one  step  onwards,  towards  the  immortal  Brahm  :  bod  apirite, 
go  one  or  more  steps  backwards.  There  are  cerbun  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  thus  if  a  Hindu  dies  at  Benares,  there  is  no  need  of  be- 
coming a  Brahman  before  being  rejoined  to  Bralim,  consequently 
from  many  ports  of  India,  good  Hindus  are  always  flocking  in  that 
direction.  There  is  an  account  extant,  of  a  certain  wicked  Brahman, 
whose  soul  was  tf^en  to  a  place  of  torment,  but  when  his  body  was 
burnt,  a  crow  flew  away  witli  one  of  his  bones,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  Ganges.  Hardly  bad  it  rmched  those  holy  waters,  when  the 
culprit's  soul  was  perceived  emerging  from  the  lower  regions,  in  a 
splendid  chariot,  and  evidently  on  its  way  to  celestial  bliss. 

Some  religious  works .  of  the  Hindu's  state,  "  he  who  steals  rice 
"  will  go  into  Hell,  at  his  next  birth  he  will  become  a  crow  for  18 
"  years,  afterwards  a  heron  for  12  years,  and  then  a  diseased  man. 
"  He  who  kills  an  animal,  or  laughs  at  the  reading  of  the  Furanas, 
"  will,  after  enduring  excessive  torment,  beoome  a  snake,  then  a 
"  tiger,  a  white  heron,  a  crow,  and  lastly  a  man  having  an  asthma. 
"  He  who  steals  alms  will  sink  into  Hell,  and  afterwards  be  bom 
"  blind,  and  afilicted  with  consnnqition.  He  who  lives  in  afflaence 
"  without  communicating  of  bis  substance  to  others,  will  be  punish- 
"  ed  in  HeU  30,000  years,  and  then  be  born  a  musk  rat,  then  a 
"  deer,  and  then  a  man  -  whose  person  emits  an  oSenaive  odour  and 
"  who  prefers  bad  to  excellent  food."* 

Good  tools  leaving  their  tenements  of  clay,  proceed  through  beauti- 
ful paths,  having  silver  streams  murmuring  along  either  side.    Over- 

•  WeitbrocU's  Miitiom  in  Btngal. 
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head  they  are  aliaded  by  fragrant  and  Inxiuiant  trew,  which  at  every 
step  show«r  down  flowers  on  the  paanng  spiiit.  Hymus  aad  sweet 
sounds  resound  in  the  otherwise  still  atmosphere,  uid  angels'  melodi- 
ous strains,  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Sad  soult  having  in  pain  parted  &om  the  body,  pass  naked,  weary, 
parched  with  thirst,  and  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  through  dark 
and  dismal  roada,  sometimes  under  hideona  trees,  from  oat  of  which 
evil  spirits  appear  in  terrible  forms  :  again  emer^g  from  tiiese 
dark  passages,  they  have  to  proceed  over  bnming  sands,  or  sharp 
cutting  stones,  which  wound  them  at  every  step.  Occasionally 
showers  of  red  hot  coals,  or  burning  ashes,  are  runed  down  upon 
them.  Shrieks  and  wailings  are  heard  overhead,  whilst  imagination 
muat  conceive,  what  they  will  find  whoi  their  journey  is  completed. 

The  Hindu  satisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  is  disin- 
clined to  enter  upon  any  arguments  respecting  that  of  others.  He 
does  not  deny  that  either  Christianity  or  Mohomedanbm  are  true,  he 
mraely  believes  them  nnsuited  to  himself.  Should  miracles  be  ad- 
duced, he  closes  discussion  by  bringing  forward  greater.  He  points 
to  Malabar  as  having  been  created  for  the  Brahmans,  or  talks  of  the 
bridge  to  Oe^tm  erected  by  Hunaman  and  his  monkey  army.  He 
placidly  performs  his  rites,  and  keeps  his  festivals,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  observances  of  others,  so  long  as  they  leave  him  in  peace  to 
perform  his  own. 

The  institutes  of  Menu  say,  that  the  Supreme  Being  selected  man, 
the  centre  of  knowledge,  to  have  dominion  and  autiiority  over  the 
remainder  of  creation.  Having  bestowed  on  him  comprehension  and 
judgment,  he  gave  hi"!  supremacy  over  the  world,  as  far  as  its  ex- 
treme limits,  and  when  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  controul  and 
arbitrary  disposal  of  all  oSain,  he  appropriated  to  each  tribe  its  own 
faith,  and  to  every  sect  its  own  religion.  Having  introduced  a  va- 
riety of  castes,  and  diversi^  of  customs,  he  views  in  each  different 
place,  the  mode  of  worship  appointed  to  it 

A  Hindu  addressing  Aurungezebe,  complaining  of  his  intolerance, 
stud.  "  If  your  M^esty  places  any  faith  in  those  books  by  distinc- 
"  tion  called  Divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed,  that  God  is  the  God 
"  of  all  mankind,  not  the  Qod  of  the  Mahomedans  alone.  The  Pagan 
"  and  the  Mussalman  arc  cqxuilly  in  his  presence :  distinctions  of 
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"  colonr  are  of  his  ordination :  it  is  he  who  gives  ezistenc&  Id  your 
"  Temple  to  faia  name  the  voice  is  rased  in  prayer :  in  the  house  of 
"images  where  the  bell  is  shaken,  still  lie  is  the  object  of  adoration. 
"To  vilify  the  religiona  and  customs  of  other  men,  ia  to  set  at 
"  naught  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty." 

The  remarkable  inttitution  of  ccuUt  amongst  the  Hindus,  is  per- 
haps a  result  of  tjteir  early  fondness  for  symbolical  representations. 
It  is  probably  a  cunning  invention  of  an  nnscmpuloue  Prieethood, 
who  lasting  for  temporal  power,  altered  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
and  whilst  giving  themselves  the  pre-eminence,  were  also  careful  that 
it  should  be  hereditary. 

Man  at  first  in  a  savage  state,  became  as  years  rolled  on,  more  and 
m<ne  civilized :  luxuries  were  more  general,  and  employments,  trades, 
and  profesaiona  multiplied.  Difierent  ofScea  must  have  ffUlen  to  the 
lot  of  different  classes  of  persons  :  some  were  Priests  fattening  on 
tiie  credulity  of  their  fellows  :  some  subsisted  by  physical  force  as 
soldiers ;  some  by  cultivating  the  soil :  and  others  by  trades  or 
manual  labour.  What  more  rational,  than  ^mbolically  it  should 
have  been  represented,  that  the  Priests  who  ezponnded  the  law,  and 
were  considered  the  wisest  of  the  people,  shonld  have  derived  their 
existence  from  Brahma's  mouth,  from  whence  the  Vedoa  sprang  1 
That  the  man  of  war,  living  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  ruling 
his  fdlows  by  the  law  of  force,  should  be  typified  as  created  from 
tiie  god's  shoulder  \  That  the  agriculturist,  who  by  tilling  the  soil 
provides  snstenance  for  himself  and  others,  and  gives  strength  en- 
abling man  to  stand  fatigue,  should  be  shown  as  coming  from  the 
divine  tiiighs  1  Lastiy,  that  those  who  anbsist  by  manual  labour,  as 
artificers,  servants,  and  slaves,  to  the  higher  classes,  should  be  shown 
as  coming  from  the  feet  of  Biahma,  they  being  the  servile  races } 

These  four  classes,  or  catlu  denominated,  the  Brahmant:  the 
Schatriyai :  Uie  Vytiat :  and  the  Sudrat,  are  the  divisions  of 
which  Hinduism  now  consists,  whilst  the  ont-castes  are  the 
Pariahs,  a  name  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Pari,  "  aban- 
dmied,"  separated,  having  no  part  or  lot  with  the  Hindu  sect 
It  is  said  by  the  Brahmans,  that  when  Brahma  created  men,  be 
asked  each  as  he  appeared  what  he  wished  to  be,  and  received  the 
ABBwer,  "  Whatever  du^  we  may  be  oidiuned  to,  that  will  we  faith- 
o  I 
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"  fully  perform :"  and  the  four  castes  were  directed  what  office 
each  was  to  assume.  The  word  catte  is  of  Portuguese  ori- 
gin, (Catta,  "  a  breed")  The  native  word  Varuti,  meane  either 
caste  or  colour,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Brahmans  were 
created  white,  the  Schatriyas  red,  the  Vysiaa  yellow,  and  the  Sudras 
black.* 

The  trivial  word  "  caate,"  is  one  of  most  momentous  import,  a 
loss  of  it  signifies  a  moral,  and  in  olden  times  a  civic  death  also. 
The  share  of  the  out-caate's  inheritance,  (if  li-ring  in  the  Native 
State,)  passes  away,  his  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by 
his  friends,  who  recognise  liim  no  more.  Father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  loathe  him  :  his  mere  presence  contaminates  those, 
who  were  previously  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  If  he  dies 
funeral  rites  are  denied  to  his  remains.  '  He  has  become  a  thoroi^h 
out-caste,  and  must  so  continue,  unless  lie  is  below  the  caste  of  Nair, 
in  which  case,  he  can  be  purified  by  a  slight  ceremony,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  further  on. 

The  three  superior  Hindu  castes.t  are  designated  the  "twice  bom," 
and  OS  such  are  invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  may  hoar  the 
reading  of  the  Vedaa,  which  i>rivilege  is  denied  to  the  Sudras,  and  the 

*  Caatea  existed  amount  the  Bg^pUann,  Medee,  rerdnnB,  and  othen. 
Caiit«(i  arc  maintained  nuiongat  Bomo  Kiimau  CattioUo  congrcgatiuna  in  Malabar 
t«  tliis  day.  (See  psgo  231.)  Caata  dtelliictioas  wero  observed  in  the  Tanjoro 
Bud  otlier  Protastnnt  tQinaions,  froru  the  tJme  of  Soliwiiia  and  Qsriokd,  it  waa 
only  July  5Ui,  1833,  that  Biahrip  Wilaon  declarad,  that  the  Native  Christiana 
had  not  (ollowod  the  adckc  given  hy  his  predaeeaaorB  for  it«  discontinuance, 
Uiat  "  in  ahort  under  the  name  of  Chriatianity,  halt  the  ovila  ol  Pag-xnisni  are 
rot4Uii»l,"  and,  tiiat  it  "must  be  abandoned,  decutodly,  immediately,  fiDally." 
lu  Tanjnro  the  reading  of  the  droiilar,  "waa  rcci'ived  by  the  Native  Chris- 
"  ti-ins  with  great  dixpleaBure,  and  they  idioved  their  viewA,  by  sooadiug  in  a 
**  body." — PtncrvAL,  Land  of  the  Vtdiu. 

t  lu  every  place  tlie  above  rank  of  caateg  does  not  hold  good,  tbua  a  Nair 
who  ia  a  Sudra,  would  conaider  himself  polluted,  eating  with  an  Ooiice,  who  is 
an  Ambalavasnee,  and  wears  the  sacred  thread.  That  ctate  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  evila  of  India,  the  Ahhi  Ouboii  daclaroB  to  be  a  miataken  notion. 
Without  oifito,  he  belioveel  the  nativea  of  Hindustan,  would  ra[iidly  deganerato 
iiito  a  barbarous  state ;  thus  bo  held  tho  ParUli  who  h  withnut  castf,  as  ail 
riample  of  how  the  want  of  it  would  act.  The  AbW  asaerta,  that  a  nation  of 
r^iriaha  loft  to  thonwelvoa,  would  speedily  liocome  worse  than  the  hordes  of 
CauuibaU,  that  wander  ovur  the  African  deserts. 
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inferior  clasaca.  In  si>eakiiig  fftneralli/  of  MoLibor,  there  are  only  twa 
castes  left,  the  Brahmana,  and  the  Sudroa  :  for  tlie  Schatriyau  are 
very  few  in  nnmber,  and  Vysiaa  very  spuringly  distributed. 

It  haa  been  already  mentioned,  tiiat  Vishnu  ia  the  presiding  Deity 
of  these  parts,  though  Siva' 8  marks  are  more  commonly  perceived  upon 
the  people.  Whilst  painting  on  caste  marks,  prayers  are  muttered  to 
ihfi  Deity  in  whose  honor  they  are  being  applied.  Some  are  mado 
with  red  sandal  wood,  some  with  asheu,  rice  meal,  earth  taken  from 
a  sacred  river,  or  the  viciuity  of  some  consecrated  s^iot ;  sandal 
wood,  saffron,  and  aahes,  are  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  fire, 
sun,  moon,  or  plaueta.  WhiLjt  earth,  and  rico  meal,  are  usually 
only  employed  by  the  worsltippers  of  Vishnu,  and  Lutcluoeo. 

CaiU  murit  are  printed  upon  the  forehead,  breasts,  or  arms,  and 
demonstrate  devotion  to  some  Deity,  or  sect  The  trident  on  tho 
forehead,  is  generally  a  distinctdvc  mark  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu, 
and  horizontal  white  lines  across  the  forehead,  cheat,  and  shoiildera, 
those  of  Siva.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  thia  rule,  tho  round  mark 
which  in  some  parta  of  India  denote  the  worshippers  of  Kiva,  here 
usually  distinguishes  those  of  Vi^shtiu,  or  of  one  of  bis  incaniations,- 
and  the  red  dot  those  of  eithei'  Rama,  or  Krishna,  separately,  or  of  the 
two  conjoined.  The  marks  in  honour  of  Siva,  are  as  a  general  rule, 
compoaed  either  of  ashes,  or  cow  dung. 

The  BrahmoDB  divided  Bharata,  now  known  as  Hindustan,  into  two 
divisions,  tho  northern  portion,  or  that  extending  from  tho  Hima- 
layas to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbiidda,  where  one  division  of  them  call- 
ed Panjacowdara  resided:  and  the  aouthem,  or  that  part  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  Cape  Coniorin  including  (Jejlon,  where  the  other 
division  of  them  tonned  PanjodraTadala  were  located.  These  were 
agiuu  aub-divided  into  three  principal  divisions,  subject  to  an  almost 
endless  subniivision. 

In  the  "Mackenzie  M.-muscripts,"  (No.  17,  coimter-mark  910,) 
there  are  stated  to  be  fifteen  different  tribes  of  Brahmans  in  Uolabar. 
In  the  Cochin  state,  they  are  often  divided  into  five,  the  Dravada,  Tel- 
inga,  Camatic,  Jlahratta,  and  Ouzeratta.  The  common  division  is,  the 
Namhooriea'  or  those  of  the  country,  who  are  said  to  be  an  inferior 

•  The  term  Namboorie,  is  said  to  bo  derived  tiaia  Namibvi,   "a paddle," 
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race,  and  consequently  are  pecnliArl;  proad  Eind  arrogant :  the 
Imbrana,  from  Mangalore ;  the  Putlert  or  foreign  Bmhmans,  who 
come  generally  from  Coimbatare  :  and  the  Konkania.  The  Amba- 
lavaasies,  (who  Are  not  BrahmanB,)  are  attached  to  the  Temples,  uod 
act  as  Levites,  they  thread  the  flowers,  tend  the  lights,  &c 

Many  of  the  feasts,  and  the  days  on  which  they  are  held,  differ 
considerably  from  tiiose  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  even 
from  those  in  the  nei^bouring  state  of  Trarancore.  Hacb  of  tbe 
creed,  and  the  customs,  which  obtain  in  Cochin,  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Shastras.  The  very  names 
of  the  castes  difier  from  those  in  other  places,  thus  a  Pariah  from 
the  eastern  coast,  may  approach  quite  close  to  a  Namboorie  Brah- 
man without  defiling  him,  unlesa  he  actually  tonch  him,  because 
be  bears  here  the  title  of  a  Paandee.  Consequently  it  will  not  be 
Gztraordinaiy,  if  many  of  the  following  remaito  upon  the  Hindu 
castes  of  Cochin,  appear  Strange  to  the  dw^ra  in  other  parts  of 
India. 

The  Brahman*,  are  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  or  of 
knowledge.  They  are  a  priestiy,  and  dominant  race,  whose  words 
are  esteemed  laws,  and  whose  decrees  are  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  condemning  persons,  to  torment  in  a  future  state.  Their 
office  is  stated  to  be  to  teach,  preach,  perform  religioofi  ceremonies, 
and  make,  or  ezpoand  laws.  They  are  s^  to  owe  the  origin  of 
their  seven  divisions,  to  the  seven  SnAii,  who  were  saved  by 
Vishnu,  at  the  geoeial  fiood,  and  after  giving  the  example  of  a  holy 
life  on  earth,  were  translated  into  Heaven,  and  are  now  visible,  in 
the  form  of  the  seven  stars,  in  the  constellation  of  the  "  Great  Bear," 
each  of  the  brilliant  lumioarieB  of  which,  represent  one  of  these  lights 
of  the  sublunary  world.  As  these  illostrions  individuals,  existed 
before  the  Yedas  were  transcribed,  the  origin  of  the  worship  accorded 
Ut  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  might  possibly  be  traced  to  their 
translation  into  the  heaveoa. 

The  Uvee  and  persons  of  Brahmans,  were  protected  by  the  most 
severe  laws,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  in  this  world,  and  the 

whioh  ii  used  in  thu  part  of  India,  to  steer  boate  witJt,  and  is  believed  to 
sigui^,  that  these  PrieBtt  can  ebem  perBona,  tree  from  tbe  nhoals  and  qui«k 
uods,  on  which  otlkera  leea  favoured  ore  wredted. 
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most  awful  denunciations  of  what  tliey  would  suffer  in  a  foture  state. 
Tliey  themselves  are  exempt  from  capital  punishment,  (in  the  Native 
State,)  and  their  oSkacea  are  treated  with  the  utmost  laiity,  whilst 
transgressiODS  a^tinst  them  are  punished  with  tite  greatest  aeveri^ 
In  ancient  times,  thrar  religion  directed  austerities,  and  enjoined  them 
not  to  engage  in  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition.  But 
this  system  was  of  short  duration.  Kings  were  then  advised,  to  take 
Biahmana  for  their  confidential  councillorB,  and  all  judicial  autho- 
rity not  vested  in  Royalty,  was  entrusted  to  them.  Tlius  they 
became  in  time  the  exponents  of  all  laws,  whether  human  or  divine, 
and  liberality  to  them  became  the  first  duty  incumbent  on  all 
monarchs,  whilst  every  religious  ceremony,  implied  feasting  the 
Brahmans,  and  making  them  handsome  presents. 

The  Abbi  Dubou,  gives  the  following  as  being  some  of  the  reasons 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Brahmans  having  any  e8t«em> 
or  regard,  for  Europeans,  and  his  observations  aie  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  European  eats  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  cow, 
whose  destruction  they  look  i^wn  as  worse  than  manslaughter,  and 
eating  the  flesh  of  which,  they  esteem  more  horrible  than  Cannibal- 
ism.* He  admits  Pariahs  as  his  servuits,  a  class  of  perscms  whoae 
very  shadow  causes  defilement  to  the  Brahmans.  Sometimes  they 
see  him  intoxicated  in  public,  and  drunkenness  they  rq^ard  as  one 
of  the  most  infamous  vices.  And  again,  he  admits  females  to 
society,  where  they  even  dance  in  public,  whilst  in  their  opinion,  all 
those  who  thus  "  amble  and  caper,"  are  only  fit  for  the  lowest 
depUis  of  degradation.  European  dress  shocks  them,  and  the  use  of 
leather  causes  the  greatest  dli^gust. 

Unsatisfied  with  their  enormous  powers,  desirous  of  extending  tlie 
sphere  of  their  guns,  penances  for  sins  became  eqjoined,  but  commu- 
table  by  paying  fines  to  Uie  Frieata.  The  same  vein  of  legislation 
was  perceptible  in  all  their  laws,  thus  should  a  Brahman  discover  a 
treasure  he  might  keep  it,  any  one  else  hod  to  deliver  it  to  the  King, 
who  uaoidly  divided  it  with  the  Priests.    When  heirs  failed  in  any 

*  The  AbM  alio  tella  us,  tbat  in  Hyure,  tlw  internal  anraDgemeiits  <^  a 
Hindu,  are  uudar  the  control  of  his  Fipiritual  guide,  who  ia  ewes  of  graTe  delin- 
quan^,  eu«lt  ■■  eating  a  porcapine,  n  snake,  or  an  onioo,  bu  tiie  power  of 
eipeUing  him  tioia  hii  carte, 
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cUas  except  the  Brahmanical,  property  reverted  to  the  Rajah,  but  witli 
Priests  to  their  caste.  Exempt  from  tiixation,  if  poor  they  liad  to  be 
maiatoined  by  the  King.  They  were,  and  are,  prohibited  from  Ac- 
cepting oficrings  which  hnve  been  made  to  Qiva,  but  that  law  is 
now  partially  evaded 

So  jealously  are  their  Vedos  gaarded,  that  the  Brahman  may  not 
read  them  even  to  himself,  should  a  Sudra  be  present.  If  he  assisted 
one  of  tlie  servile  class  in  sacrificing,  taught  him  the  law,  or  how  to 
expiate  his  sins,  he  woa  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  next 
world,  but  now  this  law  appears  partially  obsolete.  If  starving,  a 
Brahman  may  accept  dry  grain  from  a  Sndra,  but  should  never 
receive  any  other  gifts  from  him.  The  Niurs  bdng  rich  people,  are 
often  looked  upon  more  favourably  by  Brahmans,  than  is  enjoined  by 
their  sacred  laws. 

Were  the  Brahman  to  live  according  to  the  precepta  laid  dowB 
in  the  Vedaa,  his  life  would  be  passed  in  the  most  severe  auateritiesi 
laborious  study,  and  close  retirement  But  taught  from  his  infancy 
to  believe,  Malabar  to  be  his  lawful  inheritance,  and  that  to  him 
alone  pertains  any  right  to  its  soil,  he  looks  with  contempt  up«Hi 
oil  those  beneath  him,  and  becomes  the  type  of  a  thoroughly  selfish 
man.  Pity  for  his  inferiors  is  to  him  unknown,  and  compassion  for 
the  starving  slaves  worthy  only  of  his  supreme  contempt,  expecting 
kindness  and  attention  from  all  as  his  by  right,  he  repays  it  to 

A  yoong  Brahman  should  receive  from  his  spiritual  teacher,  the 
sacred  string,  or  "  sacrificial  cord,"  (Poonool,)  when  he  is  seven 
years  of  age,  but  as  the  ceremony  ia  an  expensive  one,  it  is  some- 
times deferred  to  the  ninth,  or  even  to  the  fourteenth  year,  but 
should  the  investiture  not  take  place,  then  the  child  becomes  an 
ontcaste.  Until  he  has  learnt  the  prayers,  he  weara  a  band  of  lea- 
ther twisted  with  the  Poonool,  this  is  made  from  the  akin  of  the 
spotted  deer,  as  that  of  the  unicorn,  of  which  it  aught  properly 
speaking  to  be  manufactured,  cannot  be  procured.  Before  the  inves- 
titure, he  is  eiud  only  to  have  been  bom  once,  viz.,  when  he  entered 
into  the  world^  but  the  cord  gives  him  a  second  birth,  and  he  ifl 
subsequently  known  as,  a  "  twice  born "  and  allowed  to  read  the 
Vedaa.    After  marriage,  or  at  least  as  soon  aa  his  wife  resides  witJi 
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him,  he  becomee  &  Qrihasta.  When  he  marries,  he  twiats  his  cloth 
in  the  same  way  as  his  Poonool,  viz.,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  under 
the  right,  where  it  meets  oTer  the  right  hip.  The  Poonool  consists 
of  three  threads,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  others.  Should 
hia  thread  be  worn  out,  or  destroyed,  he  can  obtain  another.  The 
lieads  of  all  Brahmana  at  their  first  or  third  year,  are  shaved, 
excepting  on  the  upper  and  forepart,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  long  lock,  called  a  cudumi  The  first  quarter  of  a  Brah- 
man's life,  ought  properly  to  be  passed  in  retirement,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Vedas,  during  which  period,  abstinence  is  eajoined,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  su[)eriors,  with  various  species  of  self-humilia- 
tion, strictly  enforced.  The  second  quarter  of  hia  life,  he  is  permit- 
ted as  a  married  man  to  spend  in  his  own  home,  where  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  bestowing  alms,  receiving  gifts,  &a.,  but  the  most 
honourable  occujutiun,  is  considered  to  be  teaching  :  whilst  he  is 
warned  against  living  in  a  city  governed  by  a  Sudra  King,  or  receiv- 
ing a  gift  from  such  a  person.  A  Brahman  should  not  trade,  join 
Id  popular  conversation,  music,  dancing,  or  any  thing  else  inconsist- 
ent with  a  grave  deportment :  lie  ought  to  shun  temporal  honours, 
to  perform  three  great  actions,  read  their  sacred  books,  have  a  eon, 
and  ofTer  regular  ^rifices:  after  which,  he  may  in  due  time,  make 
o^r  his  duties  to  his  sou.  They  are  not  unfrequently  expelled 
their  caste,  for  heinous,  and  even  trivial  ofiencea :  the  ceremonies  which 
are  elsewhere  employed  on  this  occasion,  are  here  unpractised.  A 
Namboorie  woman  who  is  sentenced  to  lose  her  caste,  ia  sent  to 
Tripoonterah,  where  a  stage  ia  erected,  on  which  she  stands,  holding 
an  umbrella  over  her  head.  The  Dellawah  then  reads  the  sentence 
to  the  assembled  people,  declares  her  expelled  her  caste,  and 
taking  her  umbrella,  breaks  its  stick  in  two  pieces.  Persons 
willing  to  take  the  woman  may  now  do  so,  on  giving  a  written  pro- 
mise, to  support  her  whilst  slio  lives. 

At  a  Brahman's  birtli,  a  great  feast  is  held,  and  the  constellation 
under  which  he  was  launched  into  existence  duly  considered,  and 
inquired  into,  and  from  its  character,  and  position,  his  future  des- 
tiny is  foretold.  The  younger  sons  of  a  Namboorie  Brahman  are  not 
obliged  to  marry  a  woman  of  their  own  caste,  unless  their  elder  brother 
lias  no  sun,  tlms  the  iuhcritance  is  kept   in  the  family,  but  they 
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are  permitted  to  form  temporary  alliancea  with  Nair  women,  their 
childreii  being  of  the  same  caste  as  the  moQier.  This  arrangement 
is  eonudered  very  honourable  to  the  Shndramah,  sometimea  called  a 
Ifoirchee,  and  to  elevate  her  in  the  social  scale  I 

A  Brahman  wishing  to  many,  goes  to  the  high  Priest,  Videum, 
from  whom  he  obtuns  a  license,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  fee.  Parties 
geoeially  keep  a  raster  of  snch  occurrences  hi  their  houses,  adding 
a  leaf  to  their  Kemla  Ulpata,  on  which  all  important  family  occur- 
rences are  noted  down.  On  the  nmrnage  of  a  Brahman,  many  cere- 
monies are  gone  through.  He  should  not,  if  it  be  his  first  marriage, 
be  above  twelve  years  old,  when  itis  celebrated,  whilst  the  Bride  iseven 
younger.  If  the  anptiats  do  not  take  place  at  this  time,  the  parties 
are  in  some  places  considered  as  lying  under  the  displeasnie  of  the 
Deities.  But  the  ceremony  is  expensive,  and  some  are  unable  to 
afford  it  at  that  early  age,  Bnhman  women  tJurefore  occasionally 
many  as  late  in  life  as  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age.  If  the  fiunily  is 
too  poor  to  give  the  Bride  a  dower,  they  apply  to  the  Rajah  to  do 
so  for  them,  and  he  rarely  refiises. 

The  Bridegroom  meets  the  bridal  party  at  tlie  gate,  dressed  in  old 
clothes,  satonted  with  water,  in  which  charcoal  has  been  washed. 
All  thui  at^oum  to  the  tsuk,  where  thqr  bathe,  afid  re-dress,  after 
which  they  return  to  the  hide's  abode,  preceded  by  music,  and  ctni- 
tinue  the  various  ceremonies.  As  soon  aa  the  Tali  is  tied  around 
the  ^I's  neck,  she  is  declared  to  be  married,  aoA  it  is  not  removed 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  -nhiea  it  is  burnt  with  his  body. 

On  leaving  h«r  home,  the  Bride  cuts  down  a  plantain  tre^  and 
the  sacred  betel  vine,  and  places  her  foot  upon  the  cuny  stone,  signi' 
fying  that  she  no  longer  needs  a  parent's  austaiulng  cara  On  arriv- 
ing at  her  new  home,  she  first  plants  a  small  cocoanut  tree,  which 
she  has  token  from  her  fetiier'a  hous&  She  is  allowed  to  eat  with 
her  husband  on  the  day  of  her  nuirrisge,  in  a  certain  fashion,  but 
never  subsequently,  as  it  b  her  duty  to  wait,  until  he  has  finished  his 
meals,  before  she  commences  hera.  The  ceremony  of  eating  together 
is  performed,  in  the  following  manner.  As  soon  as  the  Tali  is  tied, 
a  plate  of  boiled  rice  is  brought,  out  of  which  the  husband  helps 
himself^  and  then  places  Ms  right  hand  on  the  top  of  the  rice,  the 
wife  next  impoaea  her  right  hand  up  on  his,  the  man  now  withdravs 
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liis,  and  the  woman  fimshea  the  food.  Aa  a  wife  she  remaina  in 
strict  Beclusion,  no  stranger  being  ever  admitted  within'her  abode,* 
and  she  muat  never  even  pronounce  her  hnsband's  name  during  hi^ 
life-time. 

ANamboorie  woman  is  called  Aa  Ar^koohoihoo,  and  has  about 
foui  Nair  females  attached  to  her,  each  being  known  as  a  Piioie. 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  Nair  divisions,  are  alavea'to  various  Ulnma, 
and  their  wives  consider  it  an  honour  to  serve  a  Hamboorie 
woman,  from  whom  they  merely  receive  their  rice,  and  sometimes 
come  in  for  a  share  of  what  is  left  at  the  pagodas.  When  an 
Argieooloothoo  goes  ont,  one  female  attendant  precedes  "her,  and  one 
follows  her,  whilst  they  continue  to  shout  to  keep  low  caste  persona 
at  a  distance.  They  have  two  styles  of  dress,  the  one  indulges  in 
very  little  clothing,  but  carries  a  very  large  umbrella  :  the  other  is 
dothed  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  her  umbrella  is  comparatively 
small.  An  nnmamed  or  widowed  Kamboorie  woman,  wears  no 
ornaments,  but  the  married  ones  do  not  keep  to  this  rule. 

An  European  on  witnessing  one  of  their  entertainments,  would 
hardly  consider  their  hospitality  great,  as  the  hostess  serves  out  the 
ingretUenta,  and  each  cooks  for  herself.  The  men  of  this  caste  are, 
even  woisa  off  than  the  women,  as  on  going  a  journey,  they  kk  ex- 
pected not  only  to  cook  enough  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
Sudra  servants. 

The  Namboorie  Brahmans  may  be  divided  into  two,  those  who 
pass  thur  time  almost  solely  in  religious  exercises  within  tlie  pre- 
dncts  of  their  sacred  Temples,  either  studying  the  histories  and 
l^enda  of  their  Deities,  and  saints  who  have  pasaed  away,  or  diving 
'into  the  mysteries  of  astrology  and  medicine.  Their  duties  render 
them  benevolent,  and  they  preach  kindness  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  The  second  division  of  Namboories,  dwell  in  towns,  and 
hohl  ^tuations  under  the  native  Government.  Some  as  the  Mooiak- 
tha  are  doctors,  and  they  do  not  perform  religious  ceremonies,  but 


*  The  hoiue  of  a  Natnhoorie  it  called  nn  lUam,  ths  grounil  on  wluoh  it 
stands  is  freehold  property.  That  of  a  Putttr,a  termed  &  Muddum :  ot  a 
tfair,  %  Vttdon,  unl««a  a  Dewan,  or  Judge,  ehould  be  a  N'nir.^'wheQ  it  ii  colled 
a  Huddimt :  a  Chrittia»'i,  a  Ptidiga ;  a  Chogan'i,  a  Cotihil;  a  Vhurmufi,  a 
Cittkla  :  ou  Earoptan't,  a  BungaUne. 

^.1 
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they  can  eat  with  their  Frieatly  brethren,  as  they  have  not  loveretl 
themselves  in  their  caste. 

Arrogant  and  oppreemve,  vindictiTe  and  graaping,  these  Brah- 
mans  will  turn  aside  sooner  than  tread  on  a  vonn  or  any  other 
insect,  but  think'  the  mnider  of  a  slave  no  crime,  shonld  he  provoka 
his  death  by  too  neat  an  approach  to  one  of  their  bigoted  race,  or  i^ 
showing  them  any  impMtinence.  They  raise  Temples  in  which  to 
feed  animals,  but  will  let  a  Chnrmur  die  sooner  than  give  him  a 
morsel  of  food  to  aavs  him  from  starvation.  When  they  walk  along 
a  road,  ronnera  always  precede  them,  to  drive  away  all  low  caste 
persons :  in  olden  times,  certain  roads  were  exeluuvely  ^propriated 
to  them.  Every  one  most  alight  fnmi  his  carriage,  or  horse,  beforo 
passing  into  a  temple,  which  is  osaally  snrmunded  by  a  waU. 

Namboories*  of  late  years,  have  become  mach  more  particular  re- 
specting thur  food  than  they  were  formerly,  and  they  subsist  excln- 
aively  on  vegetables,  ghee,  Ac.  Near  their  houses  they  generally 
have  a  sacred  grove,  where  snakes  are  an  object  of  adoration. 

In  the  Cochin  State,  the  Namboorie  Brahmans  only  are  permitted 
as  a  right,  to  perftmn  the  duties  of  the  Pagodas,  or  UmJxdamt,  whidi 
are  of  two  claases,  those  belonging  to  the  Sircar,  and  the  property  of 
the  native  Government,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  vuious  villa- 
ges, called  Oaravlum  tUmutom.  A  description  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  one  of  these  bnildings  will  suffice  for  all,  as  they  are 
identical,  or  neuly  so.  The  Nomboories  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
First,  the  Brahman  Ootamun,  who  may  perform  all  the  ceremonies. 
Secondly,  a  doss  who  are  able  to  officiate  in  all  but  one,  provided  a 
Namboorie  of  the  superior  class  is  present  The  third  class  may 
only  hear  the  prayers.  The  fourth  is  merely  a  nominal  Brahman, 
and  may  only  see  the  ceremonies,  it  is  this  last  class  alone,  (with  one 
exception),  who  have  Blums  ia  Travancore-f 

Brahmana  losing  their  caate,  as  for  instance  by  hnving  their  cu- 
dumia  cut  ofT,  or  by  being  compelled  to  eat  beef  even  if  by  violence, 
cannot  regain  it.  A  knowledge  of  this,  enabled  Hyder  and  Tippoo, 
to  commit  many  enormities  in  Malabar. 

*  A  Namboono  rarely  gives  a  deculad  uuwer,  this  U  saicl   to  be   owing,  to 
las  being  very  (tariul,  IsBt  he  ihould  state  what  is  not  eiaotly  the  truth, 
t  Aoy  NambooriB  woman  going  »outh  of  the  (JuUon  river,  loses  ewtA 
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Belonging  to  each  Pagoda,  are  two  offici&dDg  Brahmans,  termed 
StumtieB,  who  are  alloirod  a  email  salaty,  and  their  food  The;  re- 
miun  some  yeais  in  each  Pagods,  after  which  they  are  generally 
toansferred  to  another.  Some  Shanties  are  hereditary,  fThutUrtet,J 
and  only  attend  occasionally.  As  a  rule  their  dntiea  are,  after  per- 
forming their  ablations  at  day-break,  to  i»ooeed  to  the  Pagoda,  and 
open  the  windows  of  the  rooms,  where  the  Sawmies  are  kept,  remove 
■U  &ded  flowers  which  remain  from  the  prerioua  day,  and  then  com- 
mence the  daily  ceremonies,  (Potgah.) 

Shanties  lire  either  in  the  Pagoda,  n  in  an  adjacent  honae,  and 
ore  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  woman,  during  tiieir  term  of  dnty. 
They  w^  to  tlie  Pagoda  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
DO  one  ia  allowed  to  approach  them,  tot  fear  of  cau^ng  pollution. 
There  ia  a  manager  attached  to  ereiy  Pagoda,  assistant  Shanties 
Tuying  in  number  in  acoordaace  with  the  work  for  them  to  do,  an 
Accotmtant,  a  Cash-keeper,  a  store  Uaiatry  to  att^id  to  the  lights, 
sweepers  for  the  interior,  and  Nair  women  to  sweep  around  the 
esterior  of  the  bnilding  besides  Peons,  UmbalaTassies,  and  some- 
tidies  Elephants.  Dancing  girls  are  occasionally  kept,  or  oUierwise 
men  musicians,  as  five  times  a  day,  the  Temple  reaotmds  with  their 
sacred  tones.  SandiUwood  ia  kept  constantly  burning,  to  perfume  the 
Temple. 

Offerings  differ  according  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, and  the  individuals  who  give  them,  thus  sick  or  maimed 
persons,  offer  representations  in  gold  or  silver,  of  the  limb  or  organ 
believed  to  be  affected  and  those  who  wiah  for  protection  agunst 
reptiles,  figures  of  anakee,  and  jewels.  OfEeringa  made  to  Siva, 
the  Nambooiies  will  not  touch,  they  are  given  to  the  Umba- 
lavaasies.  There  are  occasionally  treasure  chests  iu  the  porch  of 
the  Pagoda,  in  which  persons  may  deposit  their  offerings.  They 
are  only  opened  at  stated  times.  The  Tunples  geneiaUy  have  gar- 
dens attached  to  them,  where  the  Ocdvutm  lajKtum,  or  Holy  Basil, 
is  grown,  the  fn^^ant  purple  flowers  of  which,  ars.sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  constantly  in  bloom.  The  roots  are  made  into  beads,  and  worn 
as  necklaces  by  the  Vlehnn  Brahmans.  Orme  states,  that  these 
Brahmans  sometimes  devote  themselves  to  death,  and  effect  it  in  the 
unpleasant  mode^  of  eating  until  they  actually  expire  of  surfeit ! 
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The  Umbalavauia  already  alladed  to,  are  persons  employed 
vitliin  the  Pagoda,  many  of  whom  wear  the  aacred  thread,  they  are  in 
factaapedesof  Levite,  attached  to  the  Temple,  who  as  a  rule  take 
precedence  of  Naira,  they  are  stud  to  be  descended  from  Namboorie 
fathers.  Thereare  several  sub-divisiona  of  them,  1,  ifumbvddie,  who 
are  accoontants,  wear  the  poonool,  are  aapedor  to  the  others,  and 
have  no  duties  to  perform,  2,  Pritkardu,  3,  Warrien,  4,  PwApuUoo 
also  called  JfamHer,  these  three  atriog  Sowers  for  the  idols,  but 
only  the  first  weara  the  sacred  thread.  Xambiers  ore  said  to  have 
been  origisaUy  descended  from  the  head  men  of  Tilla^^es,  and  to 
have  received  this  distinctiTe  title  from  an  aasMnbly  of  Namboories; 
B,  Poodooaaal,  who  are  sweepers,  6,  Mootoodoo,  7,  Moottoodoo,  who 
are  the  Brahman's  barbers,  but  can  also  act  in  diat  capadt;  for 
other  persons,  8,  Ootiee,  who  wear  the  poonool,  act  as  accouDtaota, 
cultivators,  in  fact  in  almost  any  capacity,  and  are  held  in  but 
little  esteem.  9,  Maraan,  or  tom-tom  beaters,  called  also  Shedeean 
when  they  perform  ceremonies,  for  the  Naiis.  Many  of  them 
are  not  attached  to  Pagodas,  but  at  feasts  most  of  them  are  fed 
befbre  the  Sudras. 

Imbran*  are  a  tribe  of  Brahmans,  who  are  not  Namboories,  hot 
have  come  from  Mangalore,  and  are  permitted  as  a  great  favour,  to 
officiate  in  the  Kamboorie  Fagodaa ;  at  Cranganore  they  even  have 
an  ITmbalnm  of  their  own. 

The  PutUr*  Brahmans  frequently  snbuat  upon  charity,  they  ore  all 
foreign  Brahmans,  in  fact  all  those  in  the  country  excepting  the  Nam- 
boories, and  KonlEanies.  They  amonnt  to  about  6000,  and  often 
reside  in  aroom  of  a  Nail's  house,  they  are  mostly  worshippers  of  Siva 
their  females  are  termed  Axoieera.  During  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, the  Bride  is  yoked  to  the  Bridegroom,  by  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  a  plough,  and  thus  coupled,  they  are  driven  ronnd  the 
room.  It  ifi  curious  that  this  ceremony  riionld  obtain  amongst 
Brahmans,  who  never  till  the  soiL 

The  KonJianiet  ia  the  Cochin  State,  are  nearly  twice  as  nameromi 
as  the  Namboorie  Brahmans.  They  are  not  allowed  to  officiate  in  the 
Templea  of  the  latter,  or  the  Nambooriea  in  theira,  whilst  many  deny 

*  /'oJi<,iiaDKiio|pveDin  Travaneor^  to  all  BrakmODa. 
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them  the  title  of  BrahmauB,  to  which  they  ore  imdoiibtedly  entitled. 
They  originally  came  to  Malabar,  from  the  Goncsn,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived. 

The  arrogoat  Nambooriea,  and  jealous  Naiis,  assert  that  this  tribe 
were  originally  fishermen,  and  that  Farasu  Rama  finding  that  no 
Brahmans  would  lire  on  the  western  coast,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  one  on  whom  to  bestow  liis  alma,  invested  some  of  this 
race  of  fishennen  with  the  sacred  thread,  thereby  constituting  them 
Brahmans.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  point  out  that  the  Eonkaoies 
eat  fish*  and  drink  spirits,  and  also  affirm  that  at  their  marriage 
ceremonies,  the  Bride  and  Brid^room  have  to  catch  a  fish  with  a 
net,  out  of  a  tub  of  water,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Following  out  their  ailments  by  stating,  that  as  the  true  Brahmans 
increased  on  the  westem  coas^  the  Eonhanies  gradually  sank  into  in- 
significance and  become  traders. 

The  Konkania  in  Cochin  are  not  strictly  speaking  Canareens,  but 
they  frequently  designate  themselves  so,  they  are  sub-divided  into 
four  grades,  the  Tuttaiu,  or  goldsmiths  :  the  Wunneari,  or  oil 
merchants ;  the  Chetliet,  who  arc  shrofb,  and  general  merchants  ;  and 
the  Gwdamit,  who  pound  rice,  and  perform  inferior  ofBces.  They  ara 
not  bound  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  many  of  the 
Tuttaua  are  now  trying  to  give  up  their  trade,  which  they  consider 
d^rading.  They  have  a  Temple  of  their  own  in  Cochin,  and  once 
ayearthey^vetheiridolsagntudentertainment,  by  the  side  of  the 
pablicrood.  According  to  the  Maekenzie  Manuseriplt,  tha  Eonkaniea 
emigrated  from  the  Concon  into  Malabar,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
turbances, and  prevailed  upon  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  to  permit  them  to 
settle  and  build  Temples  in  his  dominions.  The  four  sub-divisions  of 
Konkanies,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and 
amenable  to  their  laws,  until  1772:  since  which  period,  authority 
over  them  has  been  claimed  by  the  Cochin  I^jah. 

The  following  is  their  account,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  their 
present  Chi«[  Bhimmnm,  or  idoL  Up  to  A.D.  1589,  they  possessed 
in  Cochin  a  small  metal  idol,  and  in  that  year  their  High  Priestj 

*  Tha  f  onfainw  d«tii«B  ihftt  h«  eat>  Gih,  true  he  u  Been  coDstantly  canTing 
^emtohUhouaSibiithedealarasittoba  iynlf  Jbr  1^  mU.    It  ia  ciuiouB  that 

kU  aOim,  that  thej  keep  many  ol  Uwm  four  lagged  aainuli. 
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Coombaconum  Modum  Swamiyar  visited  the  place,  bringing  witi 
^linii  a  Bhimmnm,  before  whicli  he  performed  hia  piivate  deTotions. 
Having  remained  about  six  months,  he  prepared  to  depart,  but  at 
every  attempt  to  leave  became  seriously  ilL  Alarmed  at  this,  the 
Soothaayera  were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  hie  little  god 
had  taken  such  a  fani^  to  Cochin,  that  he  declined  to  leave  the 
place.  The  Swamiyar  then  offered  to  give  np  the  Bhimmnm,  pro- 
vided be  were  given  as  many  Venetian  gold  sequins,  as  would  cover 
the  image,  when  placed  in  a  large  salver.  This  waa  acceded  to, 
but  as  fast  as  they  heaped  up  tbe  money,  the  hi^er  grew  the  idol's 
head,  until  all  the  sequins  in  Cochin  were  expended.  Again  Sooth- 
sayers were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  althoa^  tiia 
Bhinunum  wished  to  redds  in  Cochin,  lie  had  an  aversion  to  lose 
sight  of  his  fbrmer  master,  and  his  family,  so  a  contract  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  Pagoda  worsfaippeis  stipulated,  that  they  would 
always  obey  the  Swamiyar,  or  one  of  hia  femily  as  High  Priest,  and 
that  his  descendants  should  have  the  right  to  perform  tlixee  dtqrs' 
devotion  yearly,  in  the  Pagoda. 

The  Bhimmum  &erefore  remained  peaceably  in  Cochin  until 
about  1719,  when  it  minculonsly  disappeared,  and  was  found  on 
the  sea  beach,  and  taken  to  the  bouse  of  the  Dutch  Oovernor.  Ha 
saw  nothing  but  a  little  missluq>en  figure,  apparently  composed  of  an 
admiztnre  of  gold,  silvo',  and  other  metal^  :  and  thinking  it  of  little 
value,  gave  it  his  children  as  a  plaything.  But  hardly  had  it 
reached  the  house,  when  the  Governor's  wife  waa  attacked  with 
severe  colic,  which  did  not  cease,  until  the  idol  had  left  their  roof, 
and  obtained  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  native  Doctor.  The  poor 
man,  as  wdl  as  his  family,  were  tormented  with  illueBaes,  for  seven 
years,  when  it  was  fortunately  discovored,  that  the  idol  waa  the 
cause  of  hie  misfortunes,  and  was  the  long  lost  Bhimmum.  Again 
it  reached  the  Pagoda,  where  it  rested  quietly  until  1791,  in  wldch 
year  the  B^ah.  of  Cochin,  directed  the  Pagoda  to  contribute  a  Ui^ 
quantity  of  sugar-cane  jaggeiy,  towards  a  feaat  at  Tripoonterah. 
The  tnistees  refused,  one  of  them  being  Dagwais  Eisni,  and  the 
"  Dagwars  Kinni  war,"  as  it  ia  termed,  enaned.  About  the  thiid 
week  in  September,  two  of  the  Blah's  Eurasian  Officers,  accom- 
panied by  a  Bogiadoor,  went  to  Dagwais  Einni'a  shop,  and  stftted 
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tliat  they  required  some  eilks ;  bnt  vhila  serving  them,  lie  was 
murdered,  his  head  cut  off,  and  carried  away  to  the  B^jah  ;  whose 
troops  made  a  rush  upon  the  Canarese  Bazaar.  The  priests  hear- 
ing the  uproar  hastily  deposited  the  idol  and  its  jewels  in  a 
box,  and  sought  refdge  nnder  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  fort,  in- 
side which,  the  Bhimmum  was  placed  for  safety.  Fearing  it  might 
be  given  up  by  the  Dutch,  they  the  next  day  sent  it  by  a  canoe  to 
Chellana,  and  about  a  month  subsequently  to  Allepey,  where  the 
Trarancore  Bf^ah  permitted  it  to  be  placed  in  an  Ootooparrah, 
vhere  it  remained  securely  guarded  for  many  years. 

As  soon  as  British  supremacy  had  caused  tranquillity,  it  was 
proposed  to  build  a  large  Temple  at  Cochin,  and  agun  install  the 
Bhimmum  there.  They  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  will, 
nianifeated  by  the  idol  that  Cochin  had  become  a  prosperous  place, 
still  they  agreed,  that  if  a  Pagoda  were  built  at  Allepey,  and  lands 
yiehlmg  Bupees  12,000  yearly  given  as  an  endowment,  they  would 
let  it  remain  Uiere,  and  these  tenns  were  acceded  to  by  the  Bajah  of 
Travancore.  The  importance  of  Allepey  is  now  decreasing,  which 
is  attributed  by  the  Hindus,  to  the  Cochin  Pagoda,  having 
regained  possession  of  the  idol,  owing  to  the  Bhimmum  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  out  of  the  Allepey  Pagoda,  in  the  bread  basket 
of  a  Cochin  Brahman,  and  thus  reached  its  old  abode.  It  is  usual 
after  the  Brahmans  have  been  feast«d,  inude  the  Pagoda,  for  the  re- 
mundsT  of  the  food,  to  be  carried  outside  in  long  baskets,  where  per- 
sons are  avaiting  their  shares  of  the  precious  morsels.  In  February 
1653  after  a  feast,  a  Cochin  Brahman  concealed  the  god  in  one  of 
these  baskets,  and  thus  it  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
soon  placed  in  a  boat,  and  rapidly  propelled  to  Cochin.  Early 
the  following  morning,  great  was  the  dismay  at  Allepey,  the  imoge 
had  disappeared,  and  the  Travancore  Qovemment  protested  that  the 
Cochin  people  had  robbed  Allepey  of  its  chief  treasure.  Communi- 
cations at  lost  led  to  angry  recriminations,  and  in  1856  troops  weK 
ordered  from  Quilon,  to  march  towards  Cochin,  and  compel  the  re- 
stitution of  the  highly  prized  idol. 

The  Cochin  Dewan  now  offered  to  return  it,  this  was  acceded  to, 
a  day  was  chosen,  on  which  to  receive  it  and  a  portion  of  the  Nair 
e  was  in  readiness  to  meet  it  with  all  honours  at  Allepey,  at 
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laat,  on  Jajinaiy  28th  1857,  the  boat  hove  in  sight,  and  the  Pneats 
met  it  at  the  landing  place.  Having  broken  a  cocoanut  the  chief 
Brahman  making  profonnd  salaams  entered  the  cabin,  but  soon  in 
wrath  and  diflgnat  re-appeared,  declaring  the  image  was  a  spurions  one, 
dressed  np  in  the  true  jewels.  Having  deposited  it  in  the  verandali 
of  the  Pagoda,  another  letter  was  despatched  to  Cochin,  and  another 
idol  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  vaa  sent  on  Jonuaiy  Slat,  1857, 
but  was  B3  false  as  the  first.  FinaUy  in  1859,  the  Madras  Qovern- 
ment  settled  this  important  question,  by  deciding  that  as  the  idol 
had  originally  deserted  from  Cochin,  and  had  now  returned  to  that 
place,  there  'it  was  to  remain :  whilst  the  Travancore  offidala  are 
said  to  have  finished  the  bn^ess,  by  resuming  the  lands  they  had 
granted,  for  the  idol's  support. 

The  Schatriva,  (Tirripard  MaL)  or  royal  caste,  is  that  from  which 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  has  sprung.  This  caste  Is  said 
to  have  emanated  from  Brahma's  shoulders,  and  to  have  been 
launched  into  existence  with  orders  to  rule  the  world,  with  justice, 
tempered  by  mercy.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
Solar  race  who  came  from  Brahma's  right  shoulder,  and  the  Lunar 
race  who  issued  from  his  left.  These  are  agtun  sub-divjded.*  The 
female  is  termed  an  Umbattahree. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  has  not  been  performed  for  many 
years,  as  the  Temple  in  which  it  is  obliged  to  be  celebrated,  is  at 
Ponany,  and  some  reason  has  militated  against  the  Rjyahs  of  Cochin 
viMling  this  place.  The  Schatrlyan  caste,  wore  almost  extirpated 
by  Farasu  Rama,  as  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  now  principally 
represented  by  the  Rajpoots  of  Oude.  Kings  of  this  caste,  may 
wear  gold  rings  on  their  toes,  and  ankles,  but  no  inferior  mem- 
ber of  it,  is  permitted  this  privileige.  Inheritauce  in  Malabar, 
descends  through  the  sister's  cbildrea  The  Schatriyas  are  allowed  to 
read  the  Vedas,  but  not  to  comment  upon  them,  or  place  any  inter- 
pretation of  their  own,  on  the  various  passages. 

•  The  whole  of  the  Hindu  ium,  are  divided  into  the  northam  wid  Kouthem 
«ect«i  Mid  to  have  b«ea  by  the  direclion  ot  K»]i,  who  deli»orod  the  order  on 
copper  plates  at  the  CoDJareram  Pufioda,  but  the  platea  ciranot  now  be  found, 
A«  a  rule,  thoaa  of  diffoTMit  diyiflions  do  not  inWir-mirry.  Tlia  SyiiooB  a™ 
ttUo  Bimilnrly  divided.  
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Bchfttliya  Bajahs,  auch  of  those  of  Cochin  and  Cranganore,  pos- 
Bws  the  privil^e  of  M-admittang  to  their  caste,  all  beneath  Naire, 
vho  have  forfeited  it.  A  small  fee  ia  necessair.  The  individual 
-who  has  loat  ca3t«,  appeare  before  Uie  R^jah,  who  holds  a  copper  or 
brass  vessel  conttuning  water  in  his  hands,  some  of  which  he  spiinklea 
in  Uie  oat-caste'a  face,  and  then  hands  him  the  vessel,  contact  haa 
tbvs  occurred  between  them,  and  the  R^ah  then  calls  him  b;  hia 
eaete  title,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  out-caste. 

The  Vyntu,  are  a  mercantile  and  agricultural  caste,  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Brahma's  thighs,  for  the  puqioae  of  providing 
for  the  Brahmans.  They  are  divided  into  the  Boo  Vyslaa,  the  Gho 
Vysiaa,  and  the  Duia  Vysins,  each  of  which  ia  again  sub-divided. 
They  believe  that  about  the  end  of  the  siith  century,  a  King  reigned, 
who  re-modelled  the  caates,  and  formed  eighteen  classes,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  trade:  bat  that  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  dia- 
tnrbed  all  these  rules. 

Vysiaa  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Vedas,  bnt  they  may  listen  to 
tfaem  when  read  by  a  Brahman.  There  are  so  few  of  this  cast«  in 
Cochin,  tliat  a  further  account  of  them  b  unnecessary.  They  are  re- 
quired in  certain  ceremonies,  bat  if  anprocorable,  Umbalavasaies 
take  tJLeir  place. 

The  Sndrat  are  considered  as  sprung  from  Brahma's  feet,  and 
thdr  office  is  to  serve  the  Bronmaua.  This  caste,  and  the  Pariahs 
form  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  Cochin  State.  Sudras 
do  not  belong  to  the  twice  bom  classes,  and  may  not  wear  the  sa- 
cred thread.  They  are  prohibited  from  either  reading  the  Shaatraa, 
or  bearing  them  read.  In  olden  times  if  they  infringed  this  regu- 
lation, they  were  ponished  by  having  boiling  metals  ponred  into  their 
ears,  and  were  even  occasionally  executed.  All  the  irregular  off- 
spring of  the  three  twice  bom  classes,  sink  into  Sudras,  who  are  in 
their  tom  quite  as  intolerant  of  those  beneath  them,  as  the  higher 
grades  ore.  In  modem  times,  they  have  been  divided  into  the  right 
hand,  and  left  hand  caates.  The  first  includes  many  landlords,  gr^t 
■gricnltnrista,  dhobies,  and  others :  whilst  the  second,  ia  piindpally 
composed  of  artizans. 

A  Sudra  is  directed  to  endeavour  to  become  a  Brahman's  servant, 
as  in  that  case,  hia  trauamigratioua  will  probably  be  happy.    If  he 
Q  1 
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cannot  procure  emplojonent  witk  a  firahnum,  he  should  txy  antT  ob- 
tiun  it  with  a  Schatrija,  failing  vhich,  he  may  t^ljr  to  a  Vysia. 

Sudras  it  is  asserted,  cannot  paaa  from  a  lower  grade  to  a  higher, 
bat  the  Biyaha  of  Travancore  ace  always  manu&ctnred  into  Brahmana^ 
on  ascending  the  mus&ud,  an  important  part  in  this  tracBuugrataon, 
being  sometimea  played  by  a  golden  cow,  at  the  noitth  of  which,  tba 
Biy'ah  enters  a  Sodra,  and  having  crawled  along  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, emerges  under  the  animal's  tail,  as  one  of  the  twice  bom : 
otiierwiae  he  bathes  in  a  golden  lotus.  The  gold  figures  are  subse- 
quently di'rided  amongst  the  officiating  Brahmana.  During  the  last 
century  two  llraTancore  Brahmans  visited  lEkngland,  thereby  of  course 
losing  their  caste,  which  was  only  restored,  by  their  passing  through 
tiie  sacred  yoni,  made  of  the  finest  gold,  which  afterwaida  with  many 
other  valuable  gifts,  were  presented  to  one  of  the  Temples. 

Formerly  if  a  Sudra  abused  his  superiors,  the  punishment  *M-sIit' 
ting  his  tongue,  if  he  seated  himself  next  a  Brahman  the  oflfending 
part  was  gashed,  and  if  he  presumed  to  offer  him  any  advice  respectiiig 
his  religions  duties,  hot  oil  was  pouted  on  his  tongue.  The  penance 
for  killing  a  Sudra,  was  Ottle  more  than  that  for  killing  any  lower 
Buimol,  excepting  a  cow  which  of  course  was  far  above  him.  Kairs 
were  not  subject  to  these  punishments,  and  appear  in  many  ways 
to  have  hdd  a  superior  position  to  any  other  Sudras.  They  tnay 
all  perform  sacrifices,  but  must  omit  the  holy  texts. 

The  Nairi  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Cochin  State,  and  although  Sudras,  in  fact  termed  Shtidrum  par 
excellmoe,  hold  the  highest  position  amongst  them,  and  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  nobility  of  the  country  ;  as  tiiere  are  so  very  few 
Schatriyas  and  Vysias,  they  may  be  said  to  be  only  divided  from  tho 
Brahmaus,  by  the  Levites,  or  the  UmbalavassieB,  who  are  the  inter- 
mediate link. 

The  question  of  who  theee  Nairs  are,  is  one  open  to  considerable 
disouBsion.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  Sudra  race  were  originally 
formed  of  the  aborigines,  and  those  Hindus  who  had  lost  their  caste 
none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  But  it 
is  admitted  by  the  Nomboories,  that  in  Cochin  there  are  four  castes, 
the  throe  twice  bom,  and  the  Naira :  all  below  those,  being  summed 
«P  under  the  term,  adttira  Jardee,  Mai,  who  are  regarded,  {by  the 
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Kanboories,)  w  ont-castes.  FerhapB  when  the  Hindus  £rtt  over- 
ran Ualabar,  the;  found  that  the  nature  of  the  conntr;  fonndi  each 
A  banier  to  their  further  progress,  owing  to  the  ghauta  in  the  rear, 
the  sea  in  the  front,  and  the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  inter- 
Mcted,  that  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  only  conquer  it,  with 
the  aasistance  of  the  abori^nes,  or  of  some  portion  of  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  somused,  that  certain  classes  were  for  this  reason  taken 
■8  sfddio^  and  given  privil^e^  which  aa  a  rule  were  not  accorded  to 
Sndraa  elsewhere. 

The  Nairs  are  a  proud  and  warlike  race,  arrogant  to  inferiors, 
subservient  to  superiors,  profuse  in  promises,  and  slack  in  their  per- 
formance. They  occasionally  offidate  as  accountants,  but  their 
a^tements  must  be  received  with  caution,  and  addltiona)  testimony 
IB  generally  advisable.  Th^  secnri^  is  always  requested  in  writ- 
ing, otherwise  it  cannot  be  greatly  relied  on.  They  are  not  un- 
cleanly in  their  habits,  but  certunly  have  no  superflui^  of  clothing. 
Their  complexion  is  remarkably  dear,  in  a  foreign  country  they 
soon  pine  away,  and  cUe. 

This  tribe  is  variously  divided  in  different  placas,  and  the  cus- 
toms in  North  Malabar,  difTer  conmderably  from  those  which  obtain 
in  Cochin,  fiverywhero  they  have  certain  work  to  do  in  the  Pagoda, 
so  their  presence  is  a  necessity.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  at  least  four  more,  I,  fantaputtoo 
iShudrum,  supplies  oil  and  grass  for  the  Pagoda,  and  are  slaves  to 
an  Ulum.  2,  Vellalun,  a  class  only  employed  when  the  others  are 
absent,  and  caa  then  perform  ai^  work,  they  are  not  slavea  to  an 
Tllnm  3,  PuUiehan,  also  colled  KirUt,  or  TilliU,  and  many  other 
names,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  reside ;  they  are 
bearers;  and  slaves  to  an  Ilium.  4,  Wutticara,  who  are  too  low  to 
perform  any  work  for  the  Pagodas. 

The  Nairs  may  procure  materials  for  meals,  and  collect  what  is 
required,  but  cannot  cook.  A  very  low  caate  of  them  VtllKarturra, 
tOK  barbers,  to  the  Brahmana.  The  barber  to  the  N^airs,  is  termed 
Umhatan,  but  he  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  caste,  and  works  for 
mybody. 

Vishnu  is  their  Deity,  but  they  often  wear  the  mark  of  Siva  on 
ilieir  foreheads.    The  Nomboories  act  as  their  Gurus,  but  will  not 
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be  present  when  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  Kali,  and  other  Dei- 
ties, consequently  the  greater  part  of  their  feasts  are  performed  by 
a  race  of  Prieats  of  their  ovn  caste,  called  Stlada,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  Brahmans,  who  were  dc^^raded,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  performed  religious  htea  for  Sudras. 

The  Kairs  were  in  otden  times  the  Militia  of  the  country,  and 
held  their  landa  in  military  tenure,  being  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
any  time,  for  active  service.  The  R^ah  of  Cochin  was  the  head  of 
these  Mihtia,  in  his  own  country,  and  tinder  him  were  Namboorie 
commandants.  When  each  man  was  of  age  to  bear  arms,  he  pre- 
sented the  R^ah  with  a  nnzzer,  who  in  return  gave  him  his  weapons. 
They  were  truned  to  warfare  from  infimcy,  but  were  "  more  inclined 
"  to  use  their  weapons  for  the  purposes  of  assassination,  or  surprise, 
"  than  in  the  open  field." 

Nairs  may  receive  the  title  of  Mown,  &om  the  E(^ab,  an  honour 
which  may  also  be  purchased,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : 
one  hereditary,  and  the  other  only  for  a  life-time :  the  last  of  these 
costs  at  the  lowest  rate  about  sixteen  fanams,  (13  annaa,  4  cash.) 
When  the  Riyah  intends  to  confer  this  honour,  he  salutes  the 
person  to  whom  he  means  to  give  it,  by  the  title  of  Uenim 
prefixed  to  his  name,  and  should  two  other  persona  present,  imme- 
diately address  him  in  the  same  terms,  the  title  is  coufirmed,  if  not 
he  does  not  receive  it  After  becoming  a  Menon,  he  ia  called  a 
Tumboran,  previous  to  this  a  Praklculloo.  They  have  also  an  here- 
ditary title,  of  Kooroopoo. 

Should  a  Cbogan,  a  Mucua  or  one  of  a  lower  caste,  dare  to  pol- 
lute a  Hair  by  approaching  nearer  than  the  prescribed  distance,  he 
was  formerly  at  Uberty  to  cat  liim  down.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
two  of  them  coming  along  the  road  in  opposite  directions,  each  is 
afraid  of  being  polluted  by  the  other,  and  shout  out  to  clear  the  way, 
and  if  this  ia  not  done,  they  themselves  turn  a^de.  The  only  sol- 
diers in  olden  times  were  N:urs,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
breach  of  etiqtiette,  to  bring  Tiers  or  those  of  any  other  Iowm  grade 
to  fight  against  them,  it  was  only  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
that  this  rule  was  broken  through,  previously  the  lower  castes  had 
been  employed,  only  as  coolies  and  menials. 

The  Kairs  are  at  the  present  time,  rather  a  superior  race.     Most 
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ot  the  men  and  women  can  read,  but  of  cotuse  tmng  Sadraa  are 
prohibited  from  opeoing  the  Shastras.  They  eat  Teniaon,  goats, 
pork,  fowls,  and  fish,  and  ar«  ezceesively  addicted  to  intoxicating 
%non. 

It  cannot  be  donbted,  that  the  Nutb  of  Cochin,  are  much  less 
moral,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  than  those  living  in  North 
Uolahar.  Ou  the  death  of  an  owner  of  property,  the  landed  estate 
ia  looked  after  by  the  eldest  competent  male  member  of  the  family, 
irat  each  individual  lias  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  income.  The 
mother  manages  the  family,  end  after  her  death  the  eldest  sister 
takes  her  place.  All  the  brothers  generally  live  under  the  same  roof, 
but  should  they  leave  it,  one  of  their  sisters  usually  accompanies 

The  law  of  succession  to  property  is  as  follows,  it  "  goes  to  a 
"man's  sisters:  sister's  sons,  sister's  daughters:  sister's  daughters' 
"sons,  and  daughters:  Mother:  Mother's  sisters,  their  children; 
"  then  to  hia  maternal  grandmother,  her  sisters,  and  their  children. 
"Failing  these,  aud  their  8t«ck,  in  the  same  way  of  descent,  it  goes 
"  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Preudency,  to  a  man's  disciple,  and  fellow 
*'  student,  and  then  escheats."* 

The  females  who  are  termed  Amahs  or  Shudrunmari,  are  nomi- 
nally married,  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  ten  years,  but 
rarely  if  ever  at  a  later  [ieriod.  The  mode  in  which  the  Bridegroom 
is  chosen,  is  according  to  the  constellations,  as  both  parties  must 
have  been  born  under  the  same.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
two  persona  bom  at  the  same  time  may  thus  be  united,  it  also  acts, 
that  the  husband  may  be  60  or  SO,  and  the  bride  a  baby :  still  there 
is  no  necessity  for  their  ever  meeting  subsequent  to  the  ceremony. 
The  Bride  Uvea  in  her  mother's  house,  where  she  has  separate  rooms, 
aud  indulges  in  Indiscriminate  polyandriam,  with  any  of  her  own  caste 
or  of  a  higher  grade  :  but  should  she  receive  the  visits  of  a  man  of  in- 
ferior caste  to  herself,  she  becomes  an  out-caste.  The  infamy  and 
shame,  which  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  attends  an  erring  wife,  and 
extends  to  her  family,  b  here  unknown.  Such  deeds  can  be  no  sub- 
ject for  vituperation  against  the  Shudrunmar,  for  in  Malabar  no 

■  Strange,  page  S7.  Civil  Law. 
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diagnce  attenda  them.  Until  a  change  in  this  sTBtem  occurs,  this 
portifHi  of  Bidia  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  advandng  in  civilintion. 
gome  ignorant  writers,  unacquainted  with  the  Hindu  laws,  view  this 
idea  as  puerile,  and  Enounce  it,  as  "  pious  declamation,"  they  tiare 
yet  to  lean,  that  tti*  notia  accordance  with  the  Hiadn  ttiiffon, 
and  ia  directly  antagonistic  to  their  Shastras. 

The  Nair  ia  very  particular  respecting  his  dress,  and  is  evidently 
anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  the  softer  Shndrmunsr.  Until 
the  last  fifty  years,  on  gcdng  abroad  he  always  carried  a  firelock,  or 
sword,  and  should  he  consider  himself  a  very  valiant  individual,  he 
armed  himself  with  two.  In  his  more  amorous  campaigns,  the 
richest  suitor  presents  tbe  Shndru&mar  on  his  first  visit,  with  some 
ornaments  and  a  doth,  he  also  whilst  on  terms  with  her,  provides 
oil  for  her  head.  When  she  returns  >iini  the  cloth,  it  is  a  sign  he 
must  cease  his  vi^ts.  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  lady  has 
only  one  fevoured  Tudtor.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  friends,  pro- 
vides her  with  something,  such  as  rice,  Ac,  and  thus  the  Shudmn- 
mar  lives,  and  indulges  her  own  inclinations,  onfettered  either  by 
domestic  ties,  or  social  observances.  These  fugitive  connections,  are 
as  easily  dissolved  as  formed. 

Formerly  if  a  Nair  was  too  intimate  with  a  Chogaa  woman,  be 
was  put  to  deatli,  and  the  female  was  sold  to  the  Moplahs ;  or  if  he 
had  been  too  Mendly  with  a  slave  ^1,  both  were  doomed  to  de- 


The  succesdon  in  ttiis  eastc^  is  that  beet  adapted  to  a  militaiy 
people.  Their  property,  iui.,  descends  to  the  eldest  of  their  sister's 
children,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  fbr  fathers  to  know  their 
own.  Thus  having  no  family  in  which  to  Interest  themselves,  denied 
tiie  right  of  adoption,  (even  of  thrown  sons  could  th^  point  them 
out,)  excepting  by  t^M  Bajah's  special  pennissioii :  unable  dther  to 
will  away  their  family  proper^,  or  to  give  any  away,  (nnleea 
personally  th^  own  savings,  tiiey  have  no  ties  of  kindred,  and 
no  occasion  to  save  money  like  other  men.  But  the  time  when 
military  Nairs  were  a  necessity  bas  now  passed  away,  and  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  some  great  philanthropist  will  arise 
amongst  this  large  and  influential  class  of  natives,  who  will  reform 
some  of   the  melancholy  and  vicious  regulations  now  in   force 
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unongat  them,  tt  JMSy  be  troeted  tJutt  the  time  is  not  fai  distant, 
'  when  parents  can  recognize  and  maintain  thdr  own  children,  when 
marriage  will  be  no  longer  a  mianomer,  bnt  a  lealify;  aad  hnsband 
and  wife  be  permitted  to  share  the  same  home.  Instead  of  squander- 
ing (Leir  mon^  on  their  peiBonal  appearance,  thejr  would  then  take 
an  intereat  in  thdr  proper^,  and  th«  State  would  be  as  gnat  gainers 
as  the  penom  tJiemselves.  Bat  Una  work:  of  reformation  most  be 
commenced  by  an  infinenti^  member  of  their  own  caste,  and  he  who 
effected  snch,  would  be  a  pablic  benefactor  to  his  race^  and  one  whose 
name  would  be  always  revered  by  the  NatiTes  of  Malabar, 

The  Naira  bum,  and  but  seldom  bnry  their  dead.  Sattee  of 
course  could  never  have  been  carried  out,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar 
customs  of  this  caste,  widows  are  unknown.  They  believe  that 
good  men  go  to  Heaven,  but  that  bad  ones  sofier  transmigrations. 
A  death  in  a  fomily  causes  pidlution  for  fifteen  days,  ditring  which 
time  only  the  Shedeeans,  who  are  Maraans,  and  perform  thrar  funeral 
ceremonies,  can  go  near  the  mourners,  over  whom  they  pour  milk  and 
water,  mixed  with  less  cleanly  eubstonces,  on  the  fifth,  tenth,  and 
fifteenth  dayB,after  the  death;  onthelast  occaaon,  they  are  con^dered 
purified. 

Noire  live  in  detached  houses,  surroanded  hy  gardens,  and  usual- 
ly of  a  rather  superior  description.  They  are  nused  off  tJie  gronnd, 
and  h  ave  white  washed,  laterite,  or  mod  wallsy  genwally  f  omung 
twoeidesof  asqnan.  The  enbance  to  their  compotmds,  (ditai,)  is 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  conaists  of  a  door,  in 
the  centre  of  a  strong  gateway.  Theee  domidlee  in  former  times* 
were  frequently  like  little  fortresses,  a  necessary  precaution,  when 
violence  and  assassination,  were  rife  in  every  directitHi.  Noirs  who 
have  once  lost  their  caste  cannot  regain  it. 

The  Ckogatu,  idso  termed  Chagowam,  and  lUtmen,  appear  to  bava 
been  one  of  tlie  abwigin^  tribes,  and  to  have  derived  their 
designation,  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Sevagum,  "  a  servant,"  whilst 
liie  term  "Dlover,"  is  supposed  to  be  from  Ceylon,  which  was 
fcrmerly  called  Izoowen  Dirpa,  or  Isooweu  island,  from  whence  they 
are  believed  to  have  come.  They  are  nearly  identical  with  theTeeis* 

'Teon  in  Tnmmcore,  art  tcad  to  have  purabaiad  the  title  of  Sbaiun,  tiie 
Isttci  a«Mrt  thst  previoualf,  the  Teen  bad  stood  in  the  tame  podtion  to  tlieni. 
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in  the  north,  the  Sbanara  in  the  south,  and  the  CSnnamon  pmn^e 
of  Ceylon.  Their  females  are  termed  Okotia.  They  say  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  impure  race  called  Panehamat,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  alavea  of  the  Srahmans,  Xoirs 
and  Syrians,  for  whom  they  cultivated  dry  crops,  look  care  of  their 
gardens,  and  tended  cattle  :  receiving  in  return,  a  rather  uncertain 
remuneration.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  ia  said  many 
classes  were  emancipated  from  serfdom  to  the  Brahmans,  but  this 
boon  did  not  extend  to  the  Chogans,  or  those  beneath  them,  and 
their  lot  remttined  unaltered,  whilst  others  commenced  paying  rent 
to  the  crown,  and  obt&ined  the  privilege  of  residing  and  renting 
land  where  they  pleased.  They  are  now  mostly  loiown  as  toddy 
drawers,  this  laborious  occupation  is  carried  on  by  the  poorer 
classes,  who  as  soon  as  they  possess  sufficient  means,  purchase  trees, 
and  let  them  out  to  others.  They  also  manufacture  coarse  sugar 
(jaggery,)  from  toddy,  distil  arrack,  make  country  vinegar,  act  as 
cultivators :  and  in  jungly  places,  as  collectors  of  firewood.  In 
the  native  State,  they  are  prohibited  from  milking  cows ;  {although 
in  most  places  these  laws  are  now  obsolete,)  from  possessing  calves 
with  red  horns ;  with  a  white  mark  on  the  forehead ;  or  twins : 
these  ought  all  to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Pagoda  or  to  the  house  of 
a  high  caste  man,  as  also  a  Chogan's  cow  should  it  have  a  cal^  when 
It  rarely  happens  that  the  young  animal  is  returned  to  its  owner. 
The  produce  of  their  gardetis,  also  is  in  some  places  considered  fair 
BpoiL  They  are  not  permitted  to  express  oil  from  their  cocoanuts, 
as  the  Syrians  and  Romo-Syrians  claim  the  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
The  Chogana  are  an  industrious  people,  coarse  io  their  manners 
and  customs,  covetous  in  their  diapoeitioDs,  and  in  their  religion 
devil  worshippers,  or  rather  propitiators  of  evil  spirits  :  their  ofiier- 
ings  consisting  of  bloody  sacrifices,  for  a  cock,  hog,  sheep,  or  goat, 
are  generally  considered  acceptable  to  tlie  Deity,  who  has  also  no 
objection  to  ardeut  spirits.  They,  and  the  classes  below  them,  must 
not  enter  Hindu  Temples.  Their  barbers  Cooroopoo,  are  their  Priests, 
and  are  held  in  very  low  esteem.  The  head  men  of  the  villages, 
who  l^ve  raceived   their  titles  from  the  Rajah,    have  chat^ge  of  a 

th»t  Nairi  do  to  Bruhmang,  but  there  sppears  no  foundation  for  this  i 
Teera,  ChogaoB,  and  3iu>nan,  Till  uU  eat  together,  bat  do  not  inter-marrr. 
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certain  ntunW  of  houses,  and  decide  when  certain  ceremonies  are 
neceaaary,  which  without  their  sanctioii,  are  null  and  void.  Their 
imaginatiiMi  peoples  iha  forests  with  demons,  and  the  wilds  with 
vengefttl  spirits,  espedally  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  ;  the^  fre- 
quently have  recourse  to  charms,  some  of  which  consist  only 
of  tjie  leaves  of  jungle  trees.  Their  Temples  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  are  merely  pyramidal  pillars  of  mud,  six  or  seven  feet  liigh, 
constructed  with  their  f^ces  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tamarind  tree.  In  front  of  this  idol, 
ia  B  small  rtuaed  flat  surface  made  of  mud,  on  which  sacri- 
flees  are  offered  np.  Bloody  sacrifices,  and  dances,  are  essentials 
to  the  Demon  worshipper.  The  person  who  conducts  these 
ceremonies,  is  known  as  the  Vellichapard*  or  Rotator  of  the  Demon, 
and  is  most  commonly  one  of  their  own  caste,  but  any  person,  even 
B  Nair,  may  officiate.  The  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  is  ornamented 
with  red  ochre,  and  usually  adorned  with  flowers,  the  head  is  severed 
by  ooe  blow  of  the  sacriflcial  knife,  and  the  trunk  bald  np  over 
the  altar,  that  the  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  it  Subsequently 
those  who  have  presented  the  offering,  cook  and  eat  its  Seah.  In 
some  cases,  the  Vellichapard  must  drink  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  he  appears  like  one  possessed, 
and  jumps,  or  rather  rushes  through  the  fire,  cutting  himself  with 
knives,  or  other  sharp  instnunenta,  until  he  is  covered  with  blood  ; 
altogether  the  sight  appears  more  like  what  might  be  conceived  of  a 
pandemonium,  than  anything  dse. 

The  Chogans  are  a  people  despised  by  the  higher  castes,  such  as  the 
Nairs,  and  Brahmuis,  who  nevertheteas  in  former  times  whenever 
they  required  money,  invariably  looked  to  these  classes  from  whence 
to  obtain  it  They  have  thus  been  rraidered  suspicions,  whilst  they 
have  not  advanced  with  an  advancing  age.  Always  destitute  of  li- 
terature, both  sacred  and  profane,  they  are  not  apparently  solicitous 
for  education.  Fearful  of  losing  money,  even  in  British  territory, 
where  little  fear  need  exist,  they  often  bury  th«r  savings  in  some 
secure  place,  by  which  means  considerable  sums  must  annually  dia- 

•  Tliis  person  U  balioved  to  lie  moved  by  .1  epiril,  and  liia  urorda  'to  kive  a 
rignifioanee  nemo  rfiould  neeleot.    Even   women  are  at  thus*  supposed  to  b* 
[KMHejacd  wiUi  Bi«rit«,  and  able  to  foratcl  future  eveuta. 
K    1 
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Appear,  fram  (he  cnn-eiicr  of  Qia  empire.  This  clasa,  suspidons  of 
not  obtiuning  juatJce  from  the  Uws  of  the  realm,  fonnerly  resorted  to 
ordealB,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  have  frequently  recourse  to  the 
decision  of  puncbayets,  or  umpires,  chosen  by  the  conaent  of  both 
parties.  They  are  not  permitted  to  ent«r  within  a  native  court  of 
justice,  by  the  laws  of  caate  they  should  remain  thirty-six  paces  from 
a  Biahman,  and  twelve  from  a  NaJr,  the  latter  chas  generally  become 
their  p«d  advocatfifl,  in  Oieee  CoarU  of  Jiutiee! 

Chogans  in  the  Native  State,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  whether  tbey  were  males  or  females. 
This  prohibition  was  enforced  throughout  Malabar,  until  aboat  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  in  Trsvancore,  until 
1859 :  whilst  in  Cochin,  it  baa  always  been  strictly  observed,  up 
to  the  present  time.  Ev«i  in  British  territory,  where  they  can 
dress  as  they  please,  they  manifest  no  deeire  to  diange  their  stylo 
of  clothing,  a  proceeding  which  would  probably  occamon  than  ex- 
puMon  from  their  caste. 

Chogans,  may  like  Nairs,  receive  litleii  from  the  Bajah  of  Cochin, 
that  of  Tundaan  ia  purcfaaseabl^  and  gives  a  person  the  ri^t  to 
be  the  head  man  of  the  village,  as  well  as  of  his  caste  in  the  place. 
He  can  wear  a  gold  koife,  and  style,  may  walk  before  a  Ntii  with  a 
eloth  on  his  bead,  ride  ia  a  potanqnin,  or  on  a  horse,  cany  a  silk 
umbreQa,  and  have  a  brass  lamp,  coalloo  vdlakoo,  borne  before  him. 
For  each  of  these  privileges,  ho  pays  separately.*  A  Tundnan  is 
prohibited  from  doing  any  cooly  work,  plooghing,  or  going  up  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  Ac.  Thffl«  arc  also  inferior  honours,  such  as  Punnikans, 
PimKmbam,  Ac  Chogans  may  not  use  horses'  bones  for  tailing 
trees,  so  they  employ  those  of  the  Bufbloe,  or  the  Sambnr  loaded 
with  lead.  Those  of  horses,  are  said  to  increase  the  amount  of  todily 
procured  from  the  trees. 

l^ey  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  who  do  not  inter-marry,  the  first 
Js  called  the  XukkutH,  and  their  property  descends  to  ttieir  own 
children.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  they  have  a  coimdl  of  31  persons, 
of  dieir  own  tribe,  who  decide  on  the  subject.    The  second  is  known 

*  If  u^  pwaoos  oas  thne  privilegeB,  who  tre  unkuthoiixed  to  dn  so,  they 
]«;  tiiemwlTes  open  to  the  Native  patal  ted*,  and  they  vauld  pnibaiU;  be  puiii- 
iihed  by  hard  labuur  on  the  loaHs. 
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U  the  Mvrri  MtJihUti,  amongst  whom  the  deaoent  go«s  through  the 
Nephews,  they  have  a  council  of  61,  to  decide  disputes.  Some  ot 
both  these  divisloiu  manj,  but  the  m>^ority  merely  form  fugitive 
Gouiectioiis. 

Widows  camiot  re-many,  thoee  vho  have  acted  improperly  are 
not  divorced,  but  merdy  flogged.  At  the  marriage,  some  money 
fe  preeemted  to  the  gid's  mother,  a  piece  of  doth  to  herself,  and  food  to 
her  rations.  Uany  of  the  women  have  no  huabanda,  and  as  they 
az«  oonaidered  handsome^  they  are  unfortunately  exposed  to  much 
temptation,  especially  in  sea  port  towns,  which  they  hardly  ever  remab 
t  In  olden  times,  if  the  eedueer  were  a  Xamboori^  hia  eyea  w^e  put 
out,  and  the  girl  and  all  her  family,  were  eitiier  put  to  duth,  or 
sold  to  the  Moplahs. 

They  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  ao  much  Addicted  to  intozicatioa 
«s  the  Nain,  in  fact  they  are  prohibited  from  diiokiag  the  toddy 
which  they  draw.  They  believs  in  a  fixture  state.  They  bury  their 
dead,  always  facing  the  east,  and  generally  at  tbe  threduld  of  thut 
hoojBes,  almost  invariably  in  their  own  compounds.  They  daily 
oroas  over  these  tombs.  If  they  die  in  a  hired  place,  the  body  must 
be  removed,  becanae  its  iotemtent  fpvae  the  family  of  the  deeeaaed 
a  Bpedes  of  claim  to  the  ground. 

The  Cunniant,  or  Aatrdogere,  are  a  tow  but  learned  and  distinrt 
diviraon  of  the  Chogaaa.  If  one  of  them  approach  within  24  feet 
of  a  Namboorie,  he  causes  pollution,  whilst  lii»  touch  defiles  a  Noir. 
They  are  permitted  to  read  the  Yogi  Shaatra,  which  contains  no 
{vayer&  1^  i|piorant  refer  to  tJiam,  to  leam  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing seeds,  or  if  they  aie  nek,  to  discover  from  what  evil  spirit  their 
disease  is  due,  and  how  it  oa»  best  be  got  rid  of.  They  also  pretend 
to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  are  regarded  with  great  awe.  They  pray 
both  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  appear  to  offer  sacrifices  to  every 
divinj^  in  the  Hindu  calendar. 

niey  en^k^  t^emsdvee  in  cultivation,  nnkii^  umbrellas,  and 
similar  occupations.  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  bold  that  the 
qiirita  of  tbe  good,  will  remain  with  Qod :  tmd  those  of  the  bad, 
occasion  tronble  on  the  eartii.  They  eat  animal  food,  and  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
tier  OB  those  of  the  Cliogons,  and  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure. 
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Property  descends  to  thoir  childien,'  SDine  bum,  and  otheiB  bnry 
fhdr  dead. 

There  ore  many  cLuses  of  Artificer,  the  Torious  distmctions  and 
cnatoms  of  whom  might  fill  volumes,  but  space  docs  not  admit  of 
even  giving  d  alight  sketch  of  them  here. 

The  foi(r-joitied^n--(me  race,  consist  of  4  distinct  classes,  all  of 
^rhich  are  said  to  have  had  oae  comnuHi  descent.  Th^  are  as  fol' 
lows ;  1st,  the  Arjarrte  (Carp^mters),  sbonld  one  of  these  enter  (ui 
Ilium,  it  is  defil«id,  unless  he  carries  his  chisel  and  his  rule.  He 
can  even  if  thus  armed,  enter  a  Nut's  cooking  house.  2nd,  the 
lloqjarree,  (Brass  founders).  3rd,  PerinciAttn  (Smiths,)  a  Nack-  • 
smitii*  entering  an  Ilium,  must  have  a  huamer,  a  pur  of  ton^  or 
some  of  his  tools  with  him,  and  be  vei7  careful  that  the^  ore  not 
all  absent  from  his  hand»  at  the  same  time,  in  whidi  case  the  house 
would  be  defiled.  4th,  the  TuUam  (Silversmiths).  All  these  four 
believe  that  they  had  <Mie  common  origin,  but  ss  their  numbers 
increased  they  divided  into  four  trades,  which  thdr  desceadauts 
are  bound  U>  foUow.  In  performing  ceremonies,  all  four  unit^ 
uid  they  also  est  together,  whilst  if  one  of  them  forms  a  temporary 
alliance  with  a  woman  of  one  of  the  other  three  divisions,  he  does 
not  lose  hin  caste.  Still  there  are  two  aub-diviidona  ot  the  Carpen* 
ters  and  Smiths,  who  must  not  be  mcluded  in  the  above,  as  they  are 
esteemed  of  on  inferior  position  :  amongst  the  first  are  the  STucA- 
bum,  who  as  they  make  [doughs,  and  cut  firewood  for  burning  &e 
dead,  are  looked  down  upon  by  1^  A^arrees  :  amongst  the  latter, 
are  the  Parrieharcolunt,  who  besides  working  in  iron,  will  mannfiu- 
ture  leather  sword  bdts,  or  even  shoes,  aud  are  coDseqneni^ 
thought  very  inferior  by  the  Ferincohms,  The  CulUnt,  are  workers 
in  granite,  but  owing  to  their  propensities,  their  synonyrae  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  rogue,  or  a  thief :  the  Pihidarratu  or  popadnra 
makers,  are  a  working  class  :  whilst  tbe  CunnaaiTu  are   Braaera 

All  the  above  are  este^ned  superior  to  the  Chogaos,  buttbere  are 
many  others,  such  as  the  Tarrogatu,  (Weavers)  :  the  Cunupa  Coo- 
ro<^poo,  (SchoohnostOTs,)  who  are  Astrologers,  who  are  equal  to  them  : 

*  A  Blacksmith  lany  ubtaia  a  Poonool  from  tli«  Bajah,  but  onl;  rich  men 
can  BGrord  the  luxury,  sub*eqiioQtly  they  cannot  make  plovigU  bUweb,  carry 
iSranuod,OT  perfurtD  many  oth^  Important  officet. 
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tad  some  Ear  inferior  os  the  C^amau,  (Potters),  a  word  often  ii»ed  to 
designate  a  foolish  fellow  :  the  ChViCklera,  (Cobblers,)  a  foreign  race  ; 
and  the  Parnuru,  (N'ecromancers).  Besides  these,  there  are  mauy 
more  cutea. 

The  Arriant,  and  Vahlunt,  appear  identical  caste^  the  first 
invariabl;  fiah  in  the  sea,  the  latter  alwa^  in  the  backwater.  The; 
both  claim  anperiority  OTer  the  Cht^^ana. 

The  Mucua*  or  Muchoas,  are  an  inferior  tribe  to  the  Chogons, 
atid  hve  along  the  sea  coasts,  rarely  going  inland.  Until  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  they  were  not  permitted  to  travel  along  the  inland 
roads,  but  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  sea  beach.  They  act  as 
boatmen,  palanquin  bearera,  and  in  some  places  also  cultivate  cocoa- 
irat  trees.  Many  of  those  a  tittle  to  the  north,*  have  become  Maho- 
medans,  and  some  also  in  the  Cochin  State,  but  the  majority  are 
Christians.  Paoli  speaking  of  these  people  anterior  to  1788,  says 
tbat  at  that  tune,  they  had  to  pay  "net  money,"  which  amounted  to 
nx  poodiens,  or  five  annas,  yearly.  The  following  remarks  refer 
only  to  the  Ilinda  Mucuas,  and  not  to  the  Christdans,  who  are  call- 
ed Marggaearert,  or  "people  having  a  law."  The  females  are 
tnved  Mueattees. 

Some  amongst  them  marry,  the  ceremony  consisting  merely  of  a 
feast,  without  the  ud  of  any  religious  exercises,  and  in  this  case  a 
woman  can  only  be  divorced  for  infidelity.  But  anotlier,  and  a  sim- 
mer unifm  is  more  prevalent,  whicji  leavee  both  parties  able  to  sepa- 
rate at  pleasure,  the  children  always  accompanying  their  mother. 

They  are  not  particular  as  to  their  food,  excepting  with  rq^aid  to 
the  exdumon  of  beef.  Thar 'Deity  is  Kali,  who  ia  represented  by  a 
log  of  wood,  placed  inside  a  hut.  They  must  sacrifice  a  cock  to  her, 
four  times  a  year.  They  must  not  enter  vrithin  the  precincts  of  any 
Temple,  although  they  sometimes  send  offerings  by  the  hands  of 
those  of  superior  castes,  especially  for  recovery  from  sickness.  They 
are  quite  ignoruit  of  any  future  Btat«,  bnt  are  convinced  of  the  exist- 

-  'At  CkovgfMVt,  th«  Maouu  duHrioBfisd  ■thsTing  no  kII^ous  oliserranoealike 
otlm  people,  and  feeliag  Uie  want  of  them,  whilit  they  are  Bwire  Uwt  they 
cannot  aacend  in  the  Hindu  scaler  are  i^iidl;  deereudng  in  numben^  ai  It  has 
become  the  cuatom,  for  oos  «on  in  evei;  &unilf  to  Iwoome  a  Mahomadan  Hop- 
hh.     Thin  daaa  ue  known  as  the  Pooddiajilaii*,  or  tba  "  new  Uahomedoiu." 
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wee  <d  bad  'tprits,  who  inflict  pains,  lossea,  and  other  eTils  on 
Eiankind.    Tliey  bmy  their  dead. 

The  Perdana  Kanaka*,  are  a  tribe  who  act  as  boatmen,  float 
timber,  make  chnnam,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  inlaod 
mere,  aa  the  Mucuaa  do  to  tlie  setL  They  are  fiabwmen,  bat  also 
act  as  cnltiTatorB. 

The  Farravan,  reside  along  the  sea  i»ast  to  the  south,  and  for- 
merly were  employed  in  the  manafactnre  and  dyeing  of  cotton 
articles.  At  page  99  La  an  account  of  their  having  sent  an  embas- 
sage to  Cochin,  seeking  assistance  against  the  Moots. 

Vaillun  is  a  tribe  of  Washermen,  who  cleanse  clotihes  for  aU 
castes,  from  Nambocries  downwards.  They  also  collect  medjranea. 
Th^  are  a  necessity  foe  many  ceremonies,  and  oftoi  finding  such  to 
be  the  caae^  make  their  terms  accordingly :  thus  a  child  must  go 
through  a  ceremony  on  a  ceriain  day  after  birtli,  for  which  the 
Tullun  most  have  a  cloth  ready,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  both 
mother  and  child  are  put  out  of  caste.  After  the  birth  of  a  child,  a 
woman  must  for  twenty -four  hours  wear  a  cloth,  which  is  the  property 
of  a  Yullan. 

There  are  two  castes,  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  aboot  the  time 
of  the  Mysore  invasion,  both  of  which  can  only  contaminate  a  Nam- 
boOTie  by  contact  They  themselves  however,  do  not  appear  to  care 
about  even  being  touched  hy  a  soil  slave;  They  are  the  Carearlaru, 
OF  Jngglere,  who  also  do  a  little  tailor  work,  such  as  making  bed' 
ding,  &c.,  and  the  Nietmuirif  who  are  the  Tank  diggers,  they  also 
make  dams,  and  do  umilar  work.  They  catch  and  eat  field  mic^ 
jackalls,  ^  It  is  said  that  none  of  this  tribe  have  ever  been  either 
imprisoned,  or  brought  up  before  a  Magistrate,  on  any  charge,  Th<7 
never  drink  spirits,  and  acknowledge  tliat  the  Chogana  are  thur 
■uperiors  in  caste. 

The  loU  tlava  are  sometimes  called  Chumiurt  as  a  whole,  and  are 
rather  a  numerous  race.  The  term  "  Churmur,"  appears  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  Cherrimuckull,  (ehetri,  "  a  dun,"  mueiaU, 
"  children")  aa  they  always  are  bom  and  live  on  dams,  and  imltivato 
fields.  Althonf^  nominally  emancipated  in  1851,  such  has  nevra 
been  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  At  the  present  day  it  is  by  no 
means  rare,  for  persons  to  speak  of  their  slaves,  whom  they  conNdvr 
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dependent  npon  them,  in  old  age,  or  eickneaB.  Some  there  are  no 
donbt,  who  when  those  in  their  employ  foU  sick,  immediately  re- 
member the  emancipation  act,  and  dismiss  them  their  service,  espe- 
raally  in  cases  of  lepro^.  Other  hard  masters  are  accused  of  refusing 
to  feed  them,  whilst  nnable  to  work,  but  these  cases  form  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  Slaves  generally  speaking,  are  terrible  thieves, 
and  great  drunkards,  this  perhaps  is  mainly  owing  to  their  condition  .- 
they  even  teach  their  children  to  drink  toddy.  Education,  is  of 
course  unknown  amongst  theio.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes 
Pellian*,  Pariahi,  Oolahd^trl  and  the  Kanatai. 

They  are  pre-eminently  a  d^^raded  race.  When  speaking  of  their 
bodily  members,  such  as  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  to  a  superior,  they  (as 
mnst  also  Chogans^  and  those  inferior  to  them,)  pre&c  it  by 
the  epithet  old,  such  as  "  old  eye,"  "  old  ear."  They  are  obliged  to 
call  their  childien  "  calves,"  th^  silver  "  copper,"  and  their  paddy 
**  chaff."  They  commence  speaking  by  saying,  "  yonr  slave  has  re- 
"  ceived  permission  to  observe."  Nairs  they  must  call  "  Kings," 
kud  Brahmana  they  may  not  approach :  they  are  not  allowed  to  draw 
near  a  Temple  to  pray,  and  must  leave  the  public  road  to  permit 
those  of  highffl-  caste  to  pass  ondefiled.  However  the  philanthropist 
may  desire  it,  they  can  never  as  a  class  be  elevated  by  legislation,  as 
the  first  step  must  be  to  raise  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
until  this  is  gained,  they  will  make  do  real  advance  in  civilization. 

Amongst  the  highest  division  of  this  tribe,  when  the  word  is  not 
taken  for  the  whole  race,  are  the  Cktu-Muri,  (chcrra,  "  a  dam,"^ 
also  known  as  the  Pellians.  Those  poor  creatures,  ttanaUy  reside  in 
the  paddy  fields,  where  their  miserable  little  huts,  may  be  seen  raised 
upon  the  dams,  which  keep  the  water  at  its  proper  level  They  are 
employed  in  cultivating  fields,  in  cleaning  and  watering  the  cocotmut 
trees,  and  jncking  the  nuts,  but  in  some  places  must  use  no  knif^ 
as  these  trees  rank  too  high  in  the  social  scale,  to  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity of  being  cut  by  a  C^nrmur.  They  also  tie  hedges  around 
the  tmnka  of  the  trees,  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  tres- 
passing, tend  buffaloes,  look  after  the  crops,  and  separate  the  rice, 
from  the  husks. 

This  tribe  is  divided  into  several  families,  all  of  which  may  ister- 
many  and  cat  together.    They  acknowledge  no  hereditaiy  chiefs. 
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bnt  Iiave  assemblies  of  the  elders,  who  settle  disputes.  The  PelUaii 
Fleets  carrioti,  but  will  eat  animal  food,  and  drink  intoxicating 
liquors.  They  are  a  debased,  ignorant  race,  and  seem  as  timid  as 
hares,  at  the  approach  of  any  human  being.  An  European  can 
scarcely  ever  succeed  in  coming  near  them,  as  their  eyes  and  ears 
always  appear  watching  for  strangers,  and  they  rush  away  in  spite 
of  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  stop.  They  rarely  go  along  a 
public  road,  hut  if  they  do,  they  keep  looking  about,  to  see  if  any 
person  of  a  higher  caste  ia  near,  in  which  case  they  dare  not  proceed. 
Whilst  on,  or  near  a  road,  they  shout  to  give  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach, ^  ^^^  presence  within  a  certain  distance,  causes  pollution 
to  those  of  superior  classes.  When  defiled  l^  the  touch  of  a  Parish, 
they  have  to  bathe  in  5  separato  places,  and  take  a  drop  of  blood 
&om  one  finger. 

The  slave  castes,  appear  as  a  rule,  never  to  have  worn  the  Cudn- 
mi,  but  latterly  many  of  those  to  the  north,  have  commenced  to  do 
BO.  They  wear  the  Tali,  but  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple, 
a  man  brings  a  woman  to  his  master,  and  states  that  he  wishes  to 
keep  her  as  his  wife,  subsequently  she  receives  her  allow^ice  of 
rice,  but  she  may  leave  her  husband  when  she  pleases,  aiid  is  not 
particular  in  changing  one  spouse  for  another.  The  husband's  mas- 
ter by  the  old  law,  miuntains  his  wife  and  children,  until  they  are 
able  to  work,  when  the  eldest  son  becomes  his  property,  and  the 
others  that  of  the  mother's  master. 

They  worship  a  goddess  which  is  merely  represented  by  a  atone, 
rused  on  a  mound  in  the  open  air.  Their  Priest  b  one  of  their  own 
caste,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  offers  up  fowls,  fruits, 
and  spiritoons  liquors.  They  believe  that  after  deadi,  the  spirit 
exercises  an  influence  in  terrestrial  afisirs,  those  of  the  good  being 
the  most  powerful,  bnt  offerings  are  made  to  both  species.  They  do 
not  recognize  the  Brahmans  as  their  teachers.    Their  dead  are  burnt. 

The  Fariahi  are  a  lower  caste  of  slaves,  and  eat  carrion,  even  that 
of  cows.  They  cultivate  paddy  fields,  clean  jmnds,  and  till  the 
ground,  but  will  not  use  buffaloes  to  assiat  in  this  purpose,  as  if 
they  touch  these  animals,  they  are  defiled,  they  have  however  no 
objection  to  bullocks.  They  also  skin  animals,  make  baskets,  bam- 
boo mate,  umbrellas,  and  such  like.    The  males  alone  were  saleable, 
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the  females  who  tiecording  to  tradition  are  believed  to  be  descended 
from  Bralimanee  women  who  had  forgotten  themselves,  could  iiot  be 
disposed  of.  After  death,  good  men  are  believed  to  resemble  gods, 
and  bad  ones  demons.  They  have  email  hats,  in  which  the  Deity  is 
represented  by  a  mde  stone.  They  make  offerings,  and  pray  to  both 
good  and  evil  spirits. 

The  Oolahdurt,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name,  either  from 
Ooladama,  "  it  is  teiie,"  being  tiie  answer  given  by  a  Brahmame 
woman,  to  a  grave  accusation,  by  which  she  became  an  out-caste,  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  class  of  slaves.  Or  else  from  the  two  words 
Ool,  "  within,"  Adana,  <'nms,"  or  a  person  who  runs  into  the  forest, 
evidently  when  any  of  a  higher  casta  should  approach.  They  are, 
the  lowest  class  of  soil  slaves,  and  are  unable  to  approach  any  of  the 
other  tribes,  even  the  Mulchers.  They  live  more  especially  around 
the  base  of  the  Qhauts,  and  may  collect  bees'  wax,  gums,  i^,  from 
bushes  or  shrubs  if  within  reach  of  the  ground  :  but  they  must  not 
climb  trees,  as  that  would  necessitate  their  driving  pf^  into  them, 
which  could  not  be  permitted  They  may  not  touch  water,  and  If 
they  do  so,  must  &st  for  a  day.  Their  clothes  are  usually  merely 
leaves,  their  filthiness  is  extreme.  They  snare  birds,  and  small  gams, 
and  watch  crops  by  night 

Their  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  also  employed 
by  some  of  the  other  inferior  tribes,  at  certain  times,  although  quite 
contrary  to  their  rites.     A  large  round  building  is  made  of  leaves, 
and  inside  this   the  Bride  is  ensconced.     All  tlie  eligible  young 
men  of  the  village  then  assemble,  and  form  a  ring  around  this  hut. 
At  a  abort  distance,  aits  the  girl's  father,  or  nearest  male  relive, 
with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands,  and  a  few  more  such  musical  instru- 
ments, complete  the  scene.     Presently  the  music  begins,  and  a  chant 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows,  is  sung  by  the  father, 
"  Take  the  stick  my  BweetoA  dau^tS', 
Now  Beiie  the  sUck,  my  deareat  love. 
Sliould  you  not  capture  toe  husbuid  you  wish  far, 
Bemember  tU  fate,  d«oidem  whom  you  >1iaU  have." 

The  young  men  each  armed  with  a  bamboo,  commence  dancing 
round  the  hut,  into  which  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick. 
This  continues  about  an  hour,  when  the  owner  of  whichever  bamboo 
she  seizes,  become  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  concealed  bride. 
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A  feast  then  foUowR,  tk«  ceremony  ia  now  complete,  wLilat  there  is 
no  divorce. 

The  Mulchert,  Mullian,  or  Malatirt,  derived  their  name  appa- 
rently from  Mula,  "  a  hill,"  and  Kaira,  "  to  go  up,"  for  their  present 
designation,  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  from  "  Halakaira,"  or 
"  Malajra."  The  high  caste  natives,  affirm  that  they,  and  the  Kar- 
daha,  ore  identical  races,  but  that  the  Mulchera  originally  lived  on  the 
Malabar,  or  western  side  of  the  ghauts,  and  the  KflMahn  on  the 
Coimbatore,  or  eastern.  The  Mulvbera  are  a  tribe,  who  are  not  consi- 
dered slaves  :  their  nature  partakes  both  of  that  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  of  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  above  whom  they  are  found  in  a  to- 
p(^rapMcally  ascending,  but  a  eocially  descending  scale.  Each 
Mulcher  believes  that  both  himself,  and  hia  neighbour,  have  many 
spirits  at  thor  command  :  consequently  if  one  offends  another,  his 
bodily  health  may  snlTer,  or  even  Ms  life  fall  a  sacrifice ;  thus  it  is,  that 
should  a  quantity  of  bees'  wax  be  perceived  on  a  tzee,  the  Mulcher 
first  well  examines  the  bu-k,  to  see  if  one  of  his  tribe  has  been  before 
him,  and  left  his  sign  manual  there,  should  he  have  done  so,  nothing 
wonld  induce  him  to  touch  it,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
might  enane,  from  his  offended  nei^bour'a  demon.  They  do  not 
believe,  that  their  spirits  have  any  power  over  the  white  racea. 

The  Mulcher  language,  is  a  compound  of  Tamil  and  Malayalam, 
with  some  wtwds  of  their  own  added,  and  a  most  cnrions  pronuncia- 
tion.   Th€y  bury  their  dead. 

The  Mnlchera  live  in  small  villages,  situated  on  the  sktrte  of  the 
Hills,  or  part  of  the  way  up  them,  but  between  them  and  the  Kar- 
dahs  is  a  spedea  of  neutral  ground,  which  ia  trodden  on  by  neither 
tribe.  In  appearance  they  ar^  superior  to  the  slaves,  or  to  the  Kar- 
dahs.  They  are  defiled  if  touched  by  one  of  the  latter  tribe.  Men  wear 
a  string  of  beads  around  tlieir  necks  :  whilst  the  women,  have  also 
strings  of  laij^  red  and  white  beads,  bangles  on  their  arms,  and  some- 
times rings  on  their  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  a  head  man  over  each 
community,  who  recdves  a  certain  amount  of  the  sums  they  collect, 
and  arranges  th^  barters  for  them.  When  they  have  nothing  to  ex- 
change for  rice,  they  subsist  on  wild  yams,  Dioicoreeu,  but  the; 
cultivate  Binall  spots  of  Bali,  Cymnurut  eoroeanvt,  Avaray,  Dvlickot 
Lablnh,  and  Tonda,  RicinHi  palma  chritti.    They  will  fell  timber 
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And  firewood,  collect  honey  and  bees'  w&z,  and  are  good  beotera  for 
game,  or  trsckera  in  the  jungles.  They  are  very  fond  of  arrack, 
brandy,  and  toddy. 

They  take  wives  from  their  own  village,  and  the  girl'B  father  ii 
particular  that  &e  hnaband  is  such  a  one  as  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with.  During  the  wife's  life,  they  do  not  take  a  second.  Mar- 
riages may  be  dissolved  for  infidelity  on  the  woman's  side,  on 
which  occasion  the  people  of  the  village  assemble,  and  should  the 
case  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  she  is  returned  to  her  parents. 
The  husband  does  not  again  recwve  her,  but  anjr  one  else  who 
wishes  to  marry  her,  may  do  so,  if  she  accedes,  but  this  is  a  very ' 
rare  case.  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  boy's  father  gives  a 
feast  to  all  the  relations,  a  certain  sum  to  the  ^I's  mother,  and  a 
present  to  the  dsDg^ter  to  buy  a  new  dress.  The  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom, now  proceed  to  a  new  hut,  which  has  been  erected  tot 
ikfoi  future  residence.  The  Bridegroom's  parents,  continue  to  live 
with  the  youngest  son. 

Their  god  called  Uallung,  is  merely  in  some  places  a  stone,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  but  more  generaliy  a  collection  of  Stones,  each  of 
which  represents  one  of  their  forefathers,  whose  spirits  they  sopph' 
cate,  to  protect  them  fma  harm.  In  April  they  sacriiice  honey,  and 
sometimes  goats,  in  the  belief  that  should  they  neglect  this  duty, 
tigers  and  el^hants,  would  be  sent  to  destroy  them.  The  Uul- 
chers  do  not  acknowledge  any  dependence  upon  the  Brahmans,  in 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

Their  diseases  are  numerous,  and  at  times  cholera  sweeps  their 
villages,  but  in  their  own  locality,  they  are  said  very  seldom  to  be 
attacked  by  malarious  fevers.  They  ate  famous  snake  charmers,  and 
assert  that  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  some  tree,  the  green  leaf 
of  which  taken  internally,  as  well  as  applied  externally  to  any  part, 
bitten  by  a  venomous  snake,  is  an  infallible  cure. 

Along  the  hi^^est  range  of  the  Hilb  iu  the  Cochin  territory,  are 
found  a  race  of  true  jungle  people,  kuowu  as  the  Kantaht,  (Kardah 
"  a  jungle.")  The  most  numerous  division  of  them,  live  at  Nelliam- 
pnddy  at  ^e  summit  of  one  of  the  liigliesb  mountains,  on  the  Anna- 
muUiea,  and  Ki^umkode.  Their  villages  are  collections  of  small 
hovels,  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  over  with  leaves 
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They  are  a  vtrj  lazy  race,  and  appear  to  greatly  dislike  manual  U* 
bour,  but  are  excellent  trackers  in  the  jungles,  or  coUectora  of  wild 
produce :  they  are  also  useful  in  finding  out  the  proper  trees  for 
felling,  when  timber  is  required. 

The  Kardohfl  ore  a  short  muscutor  race,  of  a  deep  black  colour, 
with  thick  lips.  Their  language  is  Tamul,  but  their  dialect  such, 
that  few  Tamul  persons  can  understand  them.  The  women  wear 
dark  coloured  clothes,  and  beads,  bangles,  rii^,  and  charms.  They 
have  a  head  man,  who  decides  all  qaestioDs  for  them,  and  acts  aa 
a  Bnrt  of  Priest  He  is  eatiUed  to  the  proceeds  from  certain  large 
trees,  and  rocks,  and  a  certain  perceutage  of  alt  honey  and  wax 
collected.  Their  Temples  are  amall  huts,  in  whidi  rude  stones 
painted  over  with  red,  represent  their  Deities,  who  are  believed 
to  protect  them  from  tigers,  elephants,  and  misfortunes ;  once  a  year 
at  the  time  of  the  feaat  of  A^hoo,  they  as  well  aa  the  Mulchers, 
visit  the  low  country ;  they  pray  to  any  image  they  see,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Brahmans.  They  dislike  the  Mulchers  to 
cone  too  near  them,  and  if  they  encroach  on  what  they  consider 
tbeir  domain,  they  drive  them  away. 

They  sub^t  upon  animiUs  they  are  able  to  trap,  wild  yams,  seeds 
of  the  bamboo,  and  other  productions  of  the  jungle ;  whilst  th^ 
also  receive  a  certiun  amount  of  rice,  fur  collecting  honey  aud  bees 
wax.  They  obtain  the  latter  in  the  following  manner  ;  around  their 
waist,  they  carry  a  Jnmdle  of  sharp  pointed  pegs  of  bamboo,  that 
have  had  their  points  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  over  their  shoulder  is 
swung  a  basket,  containing  a  mallet,  and  an  additdonnl  supply  of 
pegs,  in  case  of  their  b«ng  required.  Having  driven  one  of  the 
pegd  into  the  trank  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  bees'  nest  is  situated, 
they  mount  it,  and  insert  another  higher  up,  continuing  tliis  pro- 
ceeding, until  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  have  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing the  highest  tree.  But  the  prize  is  not  captured  until  night, 
when  armed  with  a  lighted  torch,  they  ascend,  and  the  fUme  scares 
away  the  insects.  Should  the  nest  be  on  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
or  rock,  another  expedient  is  resorted  to.  Having  obtained  some 
large  and  very  long  rattans,  they  split  off  the  outside  of  tliis  species 
of  creeper,  and  fasten  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  long  rope  ladder 
which  fixed  from  the  overhanging  lodge,  reaches  the  nest,  aud  they 
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climb  down  Uiia.  The  Hnlchers  and  Kardalia,  both  of  which  tribes, 
collect  honey  ia  thia  manner,  are  quite  aa  suBoeptible  to  the  stings 
of  bees,  as  other  people.  In  eating  wild  yams,  they  cut  them  np 
into  am^  pieces,  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  a  mnning  Bbvam,  for 
three  days  or  more.  This  effectoally  removes  all  poisonous  particles. 
&[en  are  only  permitted  oua  wife,  and  never  take  one  who  ia 
related  to  theraselTes,  on  the  male  side.  A  aw^n  who  wisbea  for  a 
wife,  leaves  his  own  community,  and  goes  to  another,  where  ha 
vioria  from  six  months  to  a  year,  by  which  time  he  will  no  doubt 
have  mode  hia  choice :  he  then  returns  to  his  rillage,  to  obttun  the 
coasant  of  his  family,  and  haring  gained  thia,  he  re-visita  his  Bride 
elect,  and  works  ia  her  community  for  a  year,  for  her  dowry. 
The  lover  presenta  the  girl's  mother  widi  some  cloth,  and  iron 
tools,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  a  feast  After  which 
the  pair  retom  to  the  husband's  vilUge.  Should  a  woioan  have 
formed  any  fn^tlve  connection,  the  tribe  assemble,  and  oblige  the 
paramour  to  take  her  as  his  wife,  and  should  she  be  a  married 
woman,  she  has  to  pay  her  former  husband  a  fine.  Widows  are 
allowed  to  re-marry. 

Tida  people  sufier  little,  if  at  all,  £rom  fever  so  long  aa  they 
continue  in  their  native  jungles,  but  not  so  when  they  descend  to 
the  plaina.  They  attribute  all  their  diseases  to  witchcraft,  and  the 
exorcist  carries  on  a  thriving  trade.     They  bury  thmr  dead 

The  Hulchers  and  Kardoha,  are  let  with  the  hills  on  which  they 
live,  they  collect  the  produce,  eapecially  arrowroot  for  their  winter 
food  :  they  keep  the  lost  of  the  honey,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  pounded  arrovrroot.  They  then  place  the  whole  in  a 
hollow  bamboo,  which  they  sink  into  the  floors  of  their  houses, 
where  it  becomea  hard,  and  is  considered  capital  eating. 

The  last  tribe  that  apace  will  allow  any  mention  of,  are  the 
Ifiadit,  a  wandering  OQt-cast«  abject  race,  so  impure  that  hardly  a 
slave  wiU  touch  them.  Roving  about  in  small  companies,  or  drag- 
ging out  a  miserable  existence  in  wretched  hovels,  they  live  by 
watching  crops,  nnd  protecting  them  from  wild  animals.  They 
also  howl  at  passers  by  for  charity,  which  they  must  not  advance  to 
receive.  They  positively  refuse  to  perform  any  manual  labour 
whatever,  though  they  do  not  ohgcct  to  act  as  beaters  for  sportsmen. 
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The7  collect  roots  for  their  ordinary  auetenince,  bnt  have  no 
knowledge  of  snaring  birds,  or  tuumals.  A  tortoise  sometimea 
comes  in  their  way,  when  they  kill  and  eat  him,  and  occasionally 
they  capture  crocodilea  by  means  of  hooks  uid  ropes,  these  they 
consider  great  luxuries. 

The  N^iadis  from  continually  howling  for  charity,  have  most  un- 
naturally loud  voices.  Their  habits  are  of  a  very  filthy  description. 
They  worsliip  a  female  Draty,  and  in  March  sacrifice  a  cock  to  preserve 
them  from  evlL  They  have  no  marriage-ceremonies,  and  bury  their 
dead.  This  tribe  as  long  as  they  continue  in  Malabar,  will  be  useless 
to  others,  and  will  exercise  no  good  infiueuce  in  the  country.  Dr. 
F.  Buchanan,  proposed  that  they  should  be  removed  bodily  to  some 
place,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence. 

Amongst  the  Hindu  castes  of  Afalabar,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
marriage  to  a  certain  extent  does  exist,  ss  the  eldest  son  of  every 
Brahman  goes  through  this  ceremony,  which  is  binding.  But  the 
marriage  tie  according  to  European  ideas  is  unknown,  potyandrism 
being  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Perhaps  the  people's  ideas  are 
accustomed  to  this,  and  do  not  perceive  the  monstrosities  of  their 
proceedings,  for  were  one  half  of  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailsi 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  detailed,  the  writer's  state- 
ments would  not  be  believed,  and  his  book  would  be  unfit  for  res- 
pectable persons  to  read. 

Sicknesses  are  nsually  treated  by  exorcisms  and  charms,  for  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  is  admitted  by  all,  the  more  ancient  the  tribes 
are,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  Aborigines,  the  greater  seems 
their  fear  of  these  evil  spirits.  The  Kardahs  believe  that  they  are 
bewitched  by  the  MaUbars,  and  vice  versa  ;  whilst  the  Chogans  ex- 
tensively spread  over  the  land,  are  most  determined  devil- worshipperd, 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  demons,  to  keep  them  m  health  ;  or  drive  away 
disease.  The  Hindus  also  ofi'er  sacrifices  to  Kali,  in  which  they  are 
joined  by  the  Syrians,  and  some  of  the  Komo-Syrians. 

Burials  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  tribes  in  tlie  Cocltin  State, 
are  effected  in  three  modes.  Some  bury  their  dead,  as  the  Aborigines 
always  used  to  do,  this  custom  more  eai>ecially  prevails  amongst  the 
Kardahs,  on  the  highest  Hills,  and  the  Mucuns  of  the  sea  shore. 
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Others  bum  their  dead,  these  are  the  tnie  Hindu  caates ;  and  others 
again  employ  both  these  methods. 

Inheritance  descends  as  a  rule  in  Malabar  through  the  siatcr's  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  Intimate  representativea  of  the  family.  But  there 
are  some  exceptions  as  amongst  the  Brahmaua,  and  a  few  other 
castes  already  alluded  to,  with  whom  it  dcscenda  to  the  children  of 
the  parents. 
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JEWS. 
Ceiuin  ot  Jewi— Tbcir  Vkrioni  aoinnianitia«-~Jawi  town — Syiugogue— Dirt- 
moD  into  two  cTmm* — WbJte  Jewi — CoBtume — Copjier  pUta* — Tiaiuls- 
tioDs— Dale  of  its  gniDt— Blkck  Jaw*— Wu  between  Bluk  t,ni  Whito 
Jewi — CircumciaioD — MiurUge — Death— BntUI — Sahbsth — Day  of  wail- 
ing — Feiut  of  Tabernadei — Similaritj  of  Jewiab  and  Hindu  tabernaolei — 
HinoryofJawB  of  Cochin — Early  aettlemeiit — Pint  mien — Deab'aotion  of 
Cranganore— Total  defeat  of  Jewa  by  the  Moon— Migrutioa  to  Cochin — 
Dutoli— Knglish. 

Scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  amall  families  of 
Jews,  Bome  intereatiug  communities  of  whom,  reside  in  Malabar,  and 
especially  in  the  Cochin  Stat«.  Around  the  town  of  Cochin,  ihey  have 
several  settlements,  the  largest,  Jewi  town,  situated  a  little  more  than 
one  mile  to  the  South  Eaat^  contains419  of  this  peculiar  race.*  At 
Emacollum  to  the  East,  on  the  mainland,  393  reside  :  and  at  Chen- 
namungalum,  twenty-flve  miles  inland,  6tS  more.  In  the  town  of 
Cochin,  there  are  also  a  few  Half-caste  and  black  Jewa,  who  have 
removed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  obtaining  employment, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  certain  privileges  being  denied  them 
dsewhere. 

Jews  town  may  be  reached,  either  by  water,  or  by  going  along  the 
CnlvettyandHntt«ncherryBazaara,paasinga  KomanCatholic  Church 
and  the  Btgah'B  Palace,  the  wall  of  which  divides  Mb  residence, 
from  the  Jewish  Bjusgogao.     It  haa  been  asserted,   that  the  Jews 

•  The  oonsoM  of  theie  plaoaa,  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Dswao,  Vtneata 
SoK,  In  1S57,  there  were  1,790  Jews  in  the  whole  of  the  Cochin  State.  The 
Rev.  Cfaufftuj  Buchanan,  in  bia  enthuaiMtio  manner,  oonputed  the  Jews  of 
Cochin,  at  10,000 ! 
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came  here  from  Cranganore,  to  escape  from  Portngaese  tyranny : 
not  a  very  likely  migraUon,  were  they  thns  aofibring,  for  it  is  hardly 
probable  they  would  leare  the  ncinity  of  the  am&ller  station  of 
Grwiganore,  to  come  into  the  Cochin  fort,  and  reside  there,  whilst 
they  were  erecting  a  town  for  themselves  hard  by  ;  and  that  all 
this  should  be  accomplished,  to  escape  from  the  Portaguese,  Had 
oppressions  caused  them  to  migrate,  they  would  have  removed 
inland,  or  even  to  Emacollum,  or  Cheunamungalum,  or  to  some 
distaace  from  their  oppressors  :  but  the  Jews  were  traders  of  note 
IB  those  days,  and  their  presence  was  useful  to  the  Portujpiese. 

Jews  town  is  about  ^  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  situated  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  backwater,  commencing  from  the  sonthem  wall  of 
the  Biyoh's  Palace,  and  terminating  at  a  stream  which  divides  it 
from  tlie  Antb  and  Moplah  sailors.  The  bazaar  is  situated  along 
the  southern  half  of  the  town. 

l^e  houses  are  of  th«  same  description  as  those  in  Cochin,  being 
constructed  of  laterite,  mostly  two  storied  high,  having  tiled  pent 
roofs,  and  nmning  in  the  form  of  one  long  narrow  street  Various 
representations  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  either 
graven  on  the  stone,  or  formed  out  of  the  chunam  with  which 
they  are  covered.  They  conmst  of  peacocks,  sometimes  two 
or  three,  being  on  one  house  :  double  headed  eagles  :  in  one 
instance,  two  cocks  fighting :  in  another,  a  man  on  one  koea 
presenting  a  sword  with  his  right  hand  against  a  tiger,  which, 
is  rushing  npon  him :  a  deer  with  huge  antlers  is  on  one  house,  a 
non-deecript  animal,  something  resembling  a  crocodile,  on  another. 
The  interior  of  these  houses,  are  of  exactly  the  same  description,  as 
the  usual  style  of  those  of  Portuguese  construction  within  the  fort 
of  Cochin,  from  which  they  were  no  doubt  copied ;  the  windows 
have  the  same  kind  of  seats,  and  shutters,  and  are  glaied  in  the 
same  manner,  whilst  the  walls  are  as  thick,  and  as  crooked,  and  the 
doors  as  sttong,  as  those  in  Cochin.  In  the  door  posts,  of  every  room 
tiie  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  command  insert  small  tubes  of  tin, 
or  bamboo,  in  which  are  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  written  npon  very  thin  leather,  or  vellum.  On  leaving  their 
honsee,  or  even  on  simply  going  from  room  to  room,  Uiey  kiss  this 
tube,  bow  to  it  or  touch  it  with  their  fingers,  which  they  tiien  kiss. 
T  1 
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There  are  two  chief  Bynagognea,  one  at  tlie  northern  end  of  the 
town,  ctoae  to  the  wall  of  the  R^ah's  palace,  and  only  used  b;  the 
white  Jews.  Another  at  its  aoathem  extremity,  which  is  used  by  th« 
block,  also  termed  alaye  JewB.     There  is  a  third  smaller  oue. 

The  chief  or  northern  Synagogue,  is  about  iO  feet  long,  and  30 
wide,  aud  by  no  means  a  fine  building.  Tawdry  brass  chandeliers, 
bold  num^vus  tumblers  of  oU  for  lights.  The  reading  desk,  is  in  the 
centre,  facing  the  Books  of  the  Lav  to  the  west  where  they  are  kept 
in  a  cupboard  behind  a  curtain,  and  consist  of  five  copies  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, most  beautifully  written  iu  Hebrew  cliaracters,  on  vellum. 
Having  no  altar,  they  have  no  sacrifices,  and  the  yearly  oblation  of 
a  cock,  Sfud  to  take  place  in  Europe,  does  not  do  so  in  Cochin,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifices  are  made.  The  flooring  of  the  Synagc^e,  is  of 
blue  and  white  China  tiles.  The  women's  gallery,  is  screened  from 
the  body  of  the  Church,  around  which  are  benches  for  the  men. 

On  passing  inaide  the  gateway,  through  the  first  court  yard,  where 
four  ostrich  ^ga  are  suaponded,  the  porch  of  the  Synagogue  is  ar- 
rived at:  here  the  Jew  leaves  his  shoes,  before  he  mters  within  tho 
house  of  prayer.  There  is  an  iron  safe,  for  the  reception  of  alms 
for  the  poor,  fixed  agunat  the  outer  wall  of  the  bnilding. 

A  person  visiting  the  Synagogue  during  the  service,  cannot  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  heissurrounded  by  a  devotional  people;  as  children 
are  running  about  all  the  time,  talkii^,  Isughing,  and  playing  tricka 
apon  one  another.  The  service  commences  by  a  RublM,  who  with  his 
head  covered  by  a  tallith,  or  veil,  thrown  over  his  turban,  chants  a 
prayer  from  the  reading  desk.  This  faces  the  West,  is  raised  two 
steps  above  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  railing,  outside  which  are 
seats.  The  Babbi  generally  covers  his  face  whilst  reading,  but  this  is 
not  done  in  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  He  turns  towards  the  west, 
whilst  the  congregation  continue  swaying  their  bodies  incessantly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  bowing  towards  the  Taberuaclft  This  ia 
interrupted,  by  their  suddenly  bursting  forth  with  an  electrifying 
response,  to  tite  Eabbi.  Althou^  before  entering  the  Synagogue 
the  Jews  remove  their  shoes,  which  they  leave  in  the  outer  Court, 
(Eiod.  iiL  6,  Josh.  v.  15.)  some  of  the  better  dassea,  wear  stockings, 
which  they  retain.  When  inaide  the  building,  they  advance  a  few 
steps  towards  the  Books  of  the  Law,  place  the  two  first  fingers  of 
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tkeir  right  hands  on  their  lips,  in.Jiiia  their  bodies,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  seati. 

The  Jews  arc  strictly  diviaible  into  two  classes,  bnt  there  ia  also 
an  intermediate  one.  The  two  former  are  the  white,  or  Jerusalem 
Jews,  whose  blood  has  never  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  surronnd- 
ing  people :  and  the  blaclc  Jews,  who  are  pure  Natives,  BOO  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  first  Jewish  settlera, 
and  the  present  race  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  these 
slaves,  and  of  other  Natives  of  Ualabar,  who  were  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  These  last,  are  said  to  call  themselves  Beni  IsraeL 
The  white  Jews  inhabit  the  sea  coast,  but  the  black  Jews*  generally 
live  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  intermediate  race,  known  as  half-oaste  Jews,  whose  deoomina- 
tion  sufficiently  denotes  their  origin. 

The  white  Jew  retains  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  race ; 
his  religiuu,  mannera,  and  customs,  are  unaltered  either  by  time,  or 
distance  :  and  if  his  contempt  of  the  Nazar^ies  is  as  great  here  as 
in  Europe,  he  does  not  show  it  in  his  manner,  which  is  very  cour- 
teoua  :  he  shake;*  hands  with  those  who  enter  his  house,  and  is  by 
no  means  shy,  or  ill  at  ease.  The  Jews  are  naturally  very  much 
annoyed,  if  persons  present  during  their  religious  services,  ridicule 
or  laugh  at  them,  and  in  conseqaence  it  is  said,  of  the  uncivil  beha- 
viour of  certain  sailors,  they  have  Utterly  become  averse  to  stran- 
gers visiting  their  Synagogue,  and  endeavour  to  mislead,  respecting 
the  days  of  their  feasts. 

The  complexion  of  the  white  Jew,  is  fairer  than  that  of  moat 
Europeans,  and  bis  features  in  many  instances,  but  not  in  all,  bear 
tbe  true  Jewish  stamp.  He  is  usually  good  looking,  intelligent 
and  agreeable.  Uany  of  them  have  flaxen  hair,  and  Ught  blue  eyes, 
which  singularly  agrees  with  the  following  remark,  mode  by  Miti 
Martineau.  "  Here,"  (Hebron)  "at  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  we 
"  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  oomplexions,  and  light  hair."  Time 
appears  to  improve  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Jew,  who  even  in 
old  age,  retains  his  handsome  features,  whilst  his  long  white  beard, 

*  It  ia  curious  that  it  iaa  bean  woertied,  and  still  i^  repeated  agsin  uid 
■giln  in  Europe,  tlutt  then  black  Jewa  are  a  diatiact  race,  instoad  of  NatiTsa 
of  the  country,  courert«d  to  the  Jewiah  faith. 
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giTM  Um  an  impOBUig  and  patrurchal  appeuanoe.  It  is  coriouft  to 
viffit  one  of  these  commuiiitiM  of  an  evening,  and  to  watch  them  in 
a  Bindu  State,  in  their  long  fiowing  robes,  wending  their  way  to  the 
Synagogue.  Their  vaist-ooate  are  buttoned  up  in  front,  and  the  robe 
is  on  Sundays  composed  of  materials,  of  whatever  hoe  they  prefer,  and 
full  white  trowsera  complete  the  costume.  Thai  heads  are  ehaved  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  only  one  lock  in  front  and  above  both  ears,  they 
wear  a  scull  cap  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  occauonally  a  torban. 

The  Jewesses  do  not  like  being  seen  by  strangers,  or  walking  in 
the  streets.  They  are  seldom  visible,  excepting  at  weddings,  aitd 
great  festirals,  and  their  language  is  said  not  to  be  such,  as  is 
generally  approved  1^  ears  polite.  They  have  fine  figures,  bat  then 
are  but  few  pretty  &ces  amongst  them.  The  attire  of  ^e  middle 
aged  women,  is  by  no  means  so  graceful  as  that  of  the  men,  as  they 
have  copied  the  jackets,  and  scanty  skirts,  or  cloths,  worn  hy  the 
Borrounding  Natives.  The  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  by  a 
gold  or  silver  belt,  from  whence  a  bunch  of  gold  Dr  silver  keys,  are 
suspended.  They  are  usually  very  plainly  dressed,  but  for  grand 
occamons,  ihvy  have  some  magnificent  costumes,  composed  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  these  they  seldbm  wear,  after  the  first  few 
years  of  their  marriage  :  one  of  them  has  a  white  muslin  Malabar 
drees,  bordered  all  round  with  sovereigns,  and  a  stomacher  made  of 
little  gold  fish,  intermingled  with  jewels.  Sometimes  the  skirt  ia  made 
of  silk,  but  more  commonly  of  print«d  calieo.  They  wear  a  square 
head  dress,  with  a  white  veil,  which  falls  over  their  shonldera,  as 
low  as  the  wust  The  necks  are  perfectly  loaded  with  chains  of 
coins,  mostly  Venetian  sequins,  and  other  curiously  fashioned  gold- 
en ornaments.  When  the  block  Jews,  commonly  called  by  the 
white  Jews,  "  the  slaves,"*  became  more  opnlent,  they  b^an  to 
wear  dresses  and  onuun«ita  of  coins,  and  necklaces,  like  the  white 
division.  This  gave  great  ofileooe,  so  about  1860,  the  Bagdad  dress 
was  adopted  by  the  yonng  white  Jewesses.  Another  reason  asidgn- 
ed  for  this  change  of  costume,  is  that  young  Jews  from  other  places 

*  The  Jewi  of  Codun,  do  not  appeu-  to  have  itrietly  kept  to  the  MoBUCtl 
law,  of  manumiliUiig  tiwir  il&ve^  'after  •  csrtun  number  of  ye*n  :  or  boring 
tbdr  e«n  sgaimrt  the  door  po«b  Apenon  twi*  in  Cochin  who  wu  *  lUve,  but 
nunomittad  binual^  itate*  that  bis  fatber,  gnndbther  *nd  himuU,  were  kept 
lUvei,  whUit  be  Usot  the  (mly  iiutonce  or  this  having  been  done. 
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who  were  uniLccastomed  to  the  ugjy  Malabar  style  of  diesfi,  disliked 
it  extremely,  and  in  coDBeqaeace  rarely  took  Bridett  from  amongst 
their  countiy  women  in  Cochin.  The  more  elderiy  married  women, 
not  caring  so  much  for  personal  appearance,  have  retained  the 
cofltume  to  which  tliey  are  accustomed. 

The  Bagdad  dress  consists  of  a  scau^  skirt,  of  rich  clotji,  satin, 
figured  bar^e,  or  muslin,  mode  in  one  piece,  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles,  gathered  in  behind,  fastened  up  m  front,  and  open  from  the 
'^uoat,  nearly  as  far  down  as  Iha  wais^  showing  a  white  handker- 
chief or  stomacher.  Their  hair  is  usually  very  untidy,  and  ihe  older 
women  appear  to  taJte  very  little  trouble  in  personal  adomment 
Married  women  after  the  birth  <)f  their  second  child,  generally  leKve 
oS  their  jemls,  and  drees  {Mainly.  In  mounuDg,  they  wear  either 
white  clothing  edged  with  black,  and  white  or  black  ornaments  : 
or  dreeses  of  a  deep  bine  colour. 

Alter  marriage,  they  always  cover  their  heads,  either  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  on  grand  occasions,  with  a  httle  gold  coloured  cap,  with 
a  long  golden  tassel.  In  the  Synagogue,  all  the  females  have  Uieir 
heads  covered,  some  of  them  by  long  muslin  or  net  veils. 

As  age  creeps  on,  the  Jewess  rapidly  loses  bei  good  looks,  and  at 
thirty  may  be  considered  quite  pass^e. 

The  white  Jews  possess  three  copper  plates,*  looking  as  if  tiu^ 
had  been  taken  from  a  ship's  side,  ^  by  ^  of  a  yard  in  size.  The 
outor  one  has  no  inscription.  The  translation  has  been  declared  by 
those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  idmtical  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
Plates.  Gowrnor  Moent  obtained  three  different  translatioDS  of  these 
plates,  the  substance  of  the  three  being  the  same,  although  the  word- 
ing was  different.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  most  correct  verrioo. 

"With  the  help  of  Ood  who  formed  the  world,  and  establishes 
"  Kings,  and  whom  we  honor,  we,  Erawi,  Wanwara,  emperor  of 
"  Malabar,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  our  lucky  reign,  and  in  the 
"  fort,  Moidiricotta,  (Cranganore,)  give  this  deed  of  rights,  to  the 

*  The  Sev.  C.  BueAanan,  states  that  the  origitul  p1»t«  ms  of  brass,  uid 
HDgnrrd  on  both  sides.  He  had  {wwiiiiileB  mtde  from  it,  on  two  oopper  platra, 
which  hs  depomtsd  in  the  UoiTsreitj  of  Cusbridge.  Ths  ourring  of  tha  ori^- 
nal,  is  Bsid  to  h&ve  looked  very  old,  that  on  the  present  pUtea,  eertainl;  does 
not  do  io.  If  tlie  ptate  at  Cambridge  u  of  brass,  sod  angisted  on  both  ddn, 
it  may  perhaps  be  oonduded,  that  Dr.  Buohanan  returned  the  new  plates  to 
the  Jews,  and  kept  the  old  one. 
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"  good  Joseph  Sftbaan,  tiiai  he  may  use  the  five  coloors,  spread  his 
"  religion  amongst  the  five  caatea,  have  all  honour  ofierod  him, 
"  have  guoB  fired,  be  allowed  to  ride  on  elephants  and  horaes,  to 
"  proceed  in  state,  have  his  houoora  proclaimed  before  him,  have 
"  lights  used  by  day,  have  all  kisda  of  music ;  also  he  may  employ 
"  a  large  umbrella,  walk  on  white  cluth  spread  on  the  road, 
"  have  the  stick  play  played  before  him,  aod  sit  under  a  stately 
"  canopy.  These  rights  give  we  to  Joseph  Baboon,  and  to  72  Jewish 
"  householders,  wil^  the  government  over  theii  nation,  who  oro 
"  directed  tc  obey  them,  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  the  sun  shines 
"  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  deed  is  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  Kings  of  Travaucore,  Teckencoor,  Baddokencoor,  CulU  Quilon, 
"  Aringuot,  Samorin,  Faliat  Achen,  and  Colastiia  :  written  by  the 
"  Secretary  Calembi  Eelapoor,  in  the  year  3481,  of  the  Call  Yuga." 

The  difference  in  the  other  two  tronslatiens,  was  as  follows : — 

Isb — In  them  the  year  of  the  Cali  Ynga  is  not  given. 

2nd. — The  witnesses  in  the  2nd  translation  are : 

1st. — The  Chief  of  Wanaud,  named  Comaraten  Mataandoon. 

2nd. — The  chief  of  Wauao-Odea,  named  Codie  Chericanden. 

3rd. — Tite  chief  of  Eraala,  named  Uaaaa  Bepalamaan. 

4th. — The  chief  of  Walonoddu,  named  Irawaren  Chaten. 

fith, — The  chief  of  Neddoowaloor,  nsjoed  Cody  IrawL 

6th.— As  also  the  chief  of  the  minor  princes  of  Coosapadi,  heir 
of  Moorkom  Chaten,  and  named  Kelokanden. 

Written  by  the  Secretary  named  Qnnawende  Wanasen  Nayer 
Kis^ta  Eelapo,  signed  by  the  emperor. 

In  the  3rd  translation,  the  differences  are,^ 

Isb — That  the  gianter's  name  ie  Erwi  Barmen. 

2nd. — The  witnesses  are, — 
1st.    The  King  of  Travancore,     5th.  The  King  of  Pal^ntcherry 
2nd.     „     „  Berkencoor,     fith.    „      „  Cblastria, 

3rd.      „      „  Samorin,        7tb.    „      „  Corombauadu. 

4tfa.      „      „  Argot, 

Written  1^  the  Secretary  Eellapen. 

Also  in  the  lost  two  translations,  the  grant  b  mode  only  to  Joseph 
Babaan,  whereas  according  to  the  lat  translation,  it  is  made  to  him 
and  the  72  families. 
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Moent  mokes  tta  remark,  thdt  althongh  tbu  grant  was  made,  yet 
tUe  soTereignty  remaned  with  the  soTereign  of  the  couatry,  and 
the  JewB  were  Dot  exempted  from  taxes,  &c.,  their  chief  being  em- 
powered, to  take  notice,  only  of  trifling  dvil  caaee. 

It  woe  not  ontil  after  the  last  of  the  Fenoanls  had  ceased  to 
reign,  in  A.  D.  378,  that  the  various  R^abs  enumerated  above, 
were  in  independ«it  possesfiion  of  their  territories.  The  Jews  assert 
that  thb  plate  was  granted  to  tiiem  by  Chenunan  Pennaul,  and  if 
the  translation  be  correct,  aooh  must  have  been  the  fact,  as  he  was 
the  only  Permaul  who  ruled  more  tliMi  12  years.  The  text  of  the 
grant  states,  that  it  was  made  in  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cberamui  Pennaul,  or  A.  D.  377,  but  the  date  on  which  the  plate 
was  engraved,  or  competed,  is  givao  aa  379,  the  witueaaes  being 
the  Tuioua  R^ahs,  amongst  whom  the  extensive  territory  of  Che- 
raman  Permaut  was  evidently  divided,  and  it  was  only  at  this 
period  of  division,  or  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  death  of  this 
powerful  monarch,  that  when  settling  th^  respective  clums,  A.  D. 
379,  they  conldall  have  been  present  at  Cnuiganore.  It  may  tiierefore 
be  concluded  that  Cheraman  Permaul  conferred  the  rights,  A.  D.  377, 
and  that  all  these  ohieftaina  were  aware  of  the  grant,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  committed  to  writing,  consequently  when  a  settlement  of  their 
respedave  shares  had  been  effected,  they  all  agreed  to  the  rights  given 
by  Cberaman  Permaul  to  the  Jews,  and  these  were  then  engraved  on 
metalplates,  audthusthe  date  given,  viz.,  A.  D.  379,  may  be  accounted 
for. 

These  plates  therefore  become  another  link  iu  tlie  chain  of  collate- 
ral evidence,  respecting  the  date  when  the  lost  of  the  PenuaiUs 
divided  his  kingdom,  whilst  he  is  known,  to  be  the  only  one  of  them 
who  reigned  36  years. 

The  Rev.  Ctaudiiu  SruAanan,  collected  most  of  the  old,  and  valu- 
able M.S.  records,  from  the  black  Jews'  Synagogue.  The  manuscripts 
some  of  which  almost  every  collector  tries  to  obtain,  may  be  pro- 
cured without  much  difScnlty,  as  a  good  store  apx>eftr  to  be  usually 
kept,  ready  for  sale :  but  none  of  them  are  ancient,  whilst  the 
printed  books  are  mostly  from  Amsterdam,  and  acooiding  to  the 
Flemish  ritual.  When  the  Books  of  the  Law  afe  too  much  worn  to 
be  of  service,  they  arc  said  to  be  buried,   never  burnt.     Buchanan 
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Btfttes,  ib&t  the  most  andent  ILS.  that  he  obtuned  from  the  black 
JewB,  was  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  a  roll  of  37  goatskins, 
dyed  red,  4S  feet  long,  and  22  mcbes  broad,  (a  Jewish  cubit,)  it  was 
incomplete,  as  Leviticns,  and  a  great  part  of  Deuteronomy  were  absent: 
its  original  length  moM  have  been  about  ninety  feet.  The  deviations 
from  the  common  Hebrew  text,  printed  in  Knrope,  were  veiy  unim- 
portant. The  half-caste  Jews,  may  belong  to  the  congregation  of 
the  white  Jews.  One  community  of  this  class,  has  settled  in  the 
town  of  Cochin,  and  have  obttuned  the  sanction  from  Bagdad,  which 
permits  one  of  their  number  to  slaogbter  fowls  for  food,  and  to  per- 
form the  reqoisite  ceremonies.  They  separated  themeelvea  from  tiie 
remainder  of  th«r  community  in  Jew's  town,  about  15  years  since, 
partly  on  account  of  an  ill-feeling  at  that  time  prevalent,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  their  women  not  being  allowed  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
golden  chains,  and  ornaments,  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  In  the 
British  town,  they  can  now  do  as  they  please,  and  dress  in  any  way 
they  like,  but  should  they  return  to  Jews'  town,  these  prinlegeB  would 
be  immediately,  and  forcibly,  taken  from  them. 

The  Sgnagogwi  belonging  to  the  black  Jews,  have  nothing  re- 
markable abont  them.*  These  people,  distinctly  show  their  native 
origin.  The  Jewish  caste  of  features  is  apparent,  in  those  of  rather 
a  light  con^lexion,  demonstrating  the  race  from  which  they  we 
sprang.  Some  of  the  darkest  coloured  of  these  Jews,  are  so 
like  the  Natavea  of  Malabar,  as  at  once  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical observer,  that  they  most  have  ori^sted  from  amongst 
the  surrounding  population.  Some  of  them  are  converts,  and  others 
the  descendants  of  slaves,  purchased  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese,  aoA  Dutch,  and  converted  to  the  Jewish  faith.  They 
act  as  inferiors  to  the  white  Jews  at  some  feasts,  but  have  never 
pud  any  tribute  to  them,  still  being  an  inferior  race,  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  sit  down  in  their  presence.  The  white  Jews  are  traders,  and 
merchants,  whilst  the  black  Jews  gain  their  livelihood,  by  practinng 
varions  handicrafts,  and  are  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  cupenters,  brick- 
layers,   book-binders,   tailors,   fishermeu,  servants    to   the   white 

*  Althoui^  the  Kwik  Jewi  perfmn  their  own  raligioiia  lerTioBB,  ihould  a 
Whita  Rabbi  enter  their  Sjiugogue,  Uiey  mint  ^ve  place,  and  aUotr  him  to 
carry  on  the  Service. 
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JeWBj  Ac,  they  travel  ctbout  tte  country  for  theae  pnrposea,  nearly 
as  far  as  Bombay  :  three  quarters  of  them,  are  vendors  of  faonaehold 
necessariea.  Daring  the  laat  few  years,  a  manifest  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  their  circumstances. 

Many  years  ago,  the  black  Jews  claimed  equal  rank  with  the 
white  Jews,  and  demimded  the  same  privileges,  especially  the  r^t 
of  inter-marrying  with  them ;  but  as  they  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  this  nature,  the  black  Jews  refused  to  recoguise  their 
authority,  setting  the  dictates  of  the  head  man  at  defiance.  A  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  white  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  extir- 
pated, but  a  Native  prince  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  rebels  were 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  uuce  then,  the  two  races  have  totaUy  sepa- 
rated. 

I!he  rite  of  eireuMcition  is  performed  on  the  mghth  day,  and  usu- 
ally takes  place  in  the  Synagogue^  at  the  some  time  the  child  also 
receives  his  name.  When  old  enough,  he  is  sent  to  a  Priest,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  as  much  secular  know- 
ledge, as  his  spiritual  teacher  ia  able  to  impart  There  are  very  few 
of  either  sex,  who  are  unable  to  read,  and  write. 

When  ft  cluld  attains  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  parents  are  no  longer 
considered  responsible  for  his  sins,  and  the  sabbath  after  he  has 
attuned  that  age,  a  species  of  "confirmation"  ia  held  in  the  Syna- 
ff^ae,  when  he  ia  invested  with  the  phylacteries,  or  little  boxea 
which  contain  inscriptions  on  parchment,  taken  from  the  law  :  they 
are  bound  around  his  head  and  left  arm,  during  his  devotions. 

Sometimes  as  early  as  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
young  Jew  is  betrothed  to  a  Jewess,  several  yeara  younger  than 
himself  :  and  about  twelve  montiis  afterwords,  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  nnlesa  it  occurs  whilst  the  parents  are  in 
monmmg.  On  this  occadon,  if  the  family  is  wealthy,  a  grand 
feast  Is  generally  held,  to  which  most  of  the  European  inhabitants 
of  Cochin  are  invited.  When  the  parents  of  the  Bride  are  wealthy, 
she  is  loaded  with  jewels,  which  are  a  portion  of  her  dowry,  but 
should  her  parents  bo  poor,  thsy  must  not  be  taken  from  the  house, 
but  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  younger  sisters.  Dr.  Buchanan  men- 
tions, that  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  women  at 
manages,  "  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver  Dacca  and  Surat 
V  1 
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"  mualmB,  that  being  the  coatnnie  on  such  occadons,  from  time  im- 
"  memorial."  As  previonsiy  mentioned,  the  yoonger  females  have 
now  changed  this  dress. 

When  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  white  commtmity  is  expect- 
ed, some  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  are  sent  for,  who  receive  the 
invalid's  confession,  and  directions  as  to  the  division  of  his  property, 
fmd  sometimes  as  to  his  own  obsequiee,  which  take  place  abont  three 
hom^s  after  death.  All  male  relatiTes  and  friends  nsnally  attend,  as 
a  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  remnant  of  mortally.  Hib  naareat 
blood  relatives,  then  entreat  the  corpse  to .  pardon  them  anything 
which  they  may  have  done  to  offend  him,  during  his  life  tune^ 

The  banal  groimd,  which  is  designated  the  "  house  of  tjie  living,"  is 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  dense  t(^  of  cocoannt  txvee, 
and  in  this  cold  damp  spot,  the  dead  are  depoHted,  usually  withoirt 
coffins,  in  graves  which  are  dog  north  and  south,  there  to  await,  the 
resurrection  mom. 

The  Jews  desire  sons,  nearly  as  much  as  do  tiie  sumxmdiiig 
Hindus,  as  they  have  mnoh  thesame  duties  to  carry  out,  vfaich  can 
be  performed  by  no  feioale.  Twice  a  day  for  eleven  months  after  a 
fother's  death,  his  son  ought  to  pray  In  Mm  Synagogue.  The  anni- 
versary is  always  held  as  a  fast,  and  certtun  ceremonies  must  then 
be  performed.  Dmiug  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  lamp  is  kept 
lighted. 

The  JemA  Saibalh,  thaifemtg,  tmd  tJidr  fiuta,  commence  at  6 
p.  K.  m  the  evening  of  one  day,  and  are  computed  by  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours :  the  same  mode  of  reckoning  is  employed,  as 
previou^y  given  for  the  Syrians,  (p.  259).  Before  their  Sabbat 
commences,  everything  in  the  form  of  work  for  the  succeeding  d^ 
must  be  cou^eted,  food  is  prepared,  even  the  tables  laid,  whilst  all 
remun  ready  dressed,  for  the  Sabbath  when  th^  "  do  no  manner  of 
work."  The  fires  in  every  house  are  eztingaished,  even  smoking  is 
prohilnted,  until  the  evening,  when  a  U^t  is  procared  from  the 
gynagogae,  where  one  is  always  kept  burning.  The  Sabbath  is 
considered  a  time  of  rejoicit^,  prayers  are  s^d  at  stated  periods,  bat 
the  remiunder  of  the  day,  is  spent  in  visitiiig  one  another,  playing 
eards,  and  other  games. 

As  a  rule,  every  day  is  commeoced  by  prayer,  both  at  home. 
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md  in  the  Synagogue,  repeated  about  three  in  the  eremng ;  and 
•gain  at  Bun  set 

On  one  day  in  the  year,  in  commonoration  of  the  deBtmctioo  of 
JeruBalem,  they  hold  a  very  strict  and  solema  fast,  from  3-30  one 
day,  until  7  f.  U.  on  ^e  following.  They  clothe  themselves  in  deep 
inoununft  and  bewail  the  desolation  of  their  parent  city.  The  Jewa 
in  their  Synagc^^ues,  and  the  Jewesses  on  the  floors  of  their  housee, 
all  appeu  to  be  weeping  for  some  great  calamity,  and  monming 
the  loss  of  some  dear  object*  The  great  day  of  atonement  every  year, 
is  kept  very  strictly,  and  the  males  are  dressed  in  the  same  white 
Sowing  Tobes,  that  will  after  death,  form  their  shrouds. 

The  Paaover  is  strictly  kept,  xa.A  reij  few  Europeans  hare  had 
an  c^^Hutoni^  of  observing  ite  celebration.  Everyone  is  dressed  as 
for  a  joum^,  the  hid  is  divided  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  order, 
and  is  eaten  in  haste,  but  the  blood  is  not  tprinJcled  upon  the  door 
post  and  linteL 

He  feait  of  the  Tabemaclat,  is  observed  with  more  pomp  and  cere' 
mony,  than  any  of  tiie  others,  and  then  the  women  ^pear  in  poUie. 
Attached  to  every  hoos^  ia  an  open  flat  roof  or  space,  on  which  some 
cadjan  leaves  are  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  covering,  and  here  in 
the  open  ur,  all  take  their  meals.  Cops  of  oil  are  kept  lighted  at  the 
doorways  of  every  house,  whilst  opposite  the  Synagogue  ia  a  large 
stand,  filled  with  oil  lights.  On  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feas^ 
the  congr^ation  assembles  in  the  Synagogue,  at  about  half-past  one, 
and  the  service  commences  at  two.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and 
«very  age,  congregate  in  the  house  of  prayer,  which  is  decorated,  for 
the  occasion  :  square  pieces  of  coloured  tinsel  hang  from  the  cdling 
of  the  porch,  w4iibt  within,  the  walls  are  hidden  from  view,  by 
cloths  of  varions  colours,  some  of  which  are  spangled  widi  silver. 
Around  the  reading  desk,  is  a  string  of  the  white  flowers,  of  thelndiam 
Jeesamine.  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  seen  in  the  tabernacle,  in 
their  silver  cases,  each  being  snnnouBted  by  a  golden  crown,  the  two 

■TheobMnrei  acqtiBioted  with  (he  cause  of  thia  greal  monniing,  mutt  on 
nleriug  the  Sjnsgogae  of  the  black  Jem,  experience  a  mixed  fueling,  o(  pain 
«Dd  •bcnrditf .    The  fnrmer  at  witneMirtg  the  moaniful  upecl,  and  doleful 

lamentaUoni  aiound  himi  oad  the  Inttor  ua  rementberiug,  that  they  tre  Ul 
NatiTeaaf  Indin,  alike  ignorant  of  history,  or  geogrophy.  ■ 
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eztem&l  of  which,  differ,  in  that  the^  hare  a  sort  of  turret  at  either 
extremity.  All  the  oil  lights,  which  are  in  brazen  veaaels,  or  else  in 
glasses  with  brass  supporters,  are  seen  alight,  every  one  is  in  holi- 
day attire.  The  flawing  robes  of  the  Jews  are  crimson,  plum  colour, 
bronze,  amber,  orange,  green,  yellow,  or  even  shawl  patterns  :  whilst 
the  turbans  wound  around  the  white  skull  caps,  are  often  exceeding- 
ly handsome.  The  women  in  their  gallery,*  have  dresses  of  the 
same  bright  colours,  as  thi^e  of  the  men,  also  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
primrose,  pink  spotted,  and  barege. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  all  the  male  congregation  adrance  to- 
wards the  Books  of  the  Law,  the  three  centre  ones  are  taken  down 
from  their  position,  and  borne  towards  the  door,  in  the  midst  of 
chants  and  songs  of  praise  ;  at  every  step  members  of  the  congre- 
gation press  forward  to  salute  them.  Haying  arriyed  at  the  Court, 
they  are  carried  around  the  building,  commencing  from  the  northern 
Bide.  All  join  in  singing,  whiUt  those  in  front,  and  around  the  books, 
commence  dancing  and  jumping  about  When  the  Jews  have  left  the 
building,  the  Jewesses  come  down  from  their  gallery,  and  kiss  the 
two  remiuning  books.  In  the  meantime,  the  three  others  having  been 
carried  as  described,  three  times  around  the  building,  the  Synagogue 
U  again  entered,  and  the  two  remaining  volumes  are  taken  out,  to 
join  in  the  last  round,  t     In  the  Synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  rose 

*  Women  are  not  a  pottioQ  of  (ha  eoagregation,  thoir  preiBnee  being  merely 
tolerated  in  a  galletj,  which  ia  hardly  considered  a  portion  of  (lie  lucred 
building.  It  is  said,  that  Jawa  offer  up  dail;  thanks,  tbat  ihej  were  n'lt  born 
of  the  female  aez  I 

t  The  Res,  J.  Jtobtrtt,  (Journal  Rojal  ABiaiic  Sociatj,)  observea  apon  the 
aimilarity  of  ihU  feaa I,  to  that  obtaining  amongst  the  Hindus  vhen  they  take  their 
principal  Deities  out  in  procesaion.  in  their  tabomocles,  preceded  by  prieala,  siag- 
eri,  muBlciana,  and  the  dancing  girls  of  the  Temple.  Tbisii  done  to  demon- 
ilrate  from  which  god  they  considered  ttiey  are  deririog  protection,  or  else  to 
honour  him,  in  hopea  that  he  will  dissipate  some  sickneM,  or  avert  the  evil  eye. 
The  Eindn  tabernacle,  ia  properly  speaking  home  by  priests,  (althoagh  it  is 
now  mostly  taken  on  wheels  forming  a  car)  whilst  that  of  the  Jawa  is  directed 
to  be  carried  by  LsTites :  or  shonld  none  sach  ba  present,  by  the  highest  in 
rank,  amongst  the  members  of   the  congregation. 

The  .Tews,  Amoi  v.  36,  were  told,  tbat  "  je  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  yonr 
"  Moloch,  and  Chian,  jour  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to 
"  joanelves."    This  Cbwn,  has  been  by  good  authorities,  inmused  to  mean 
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vater  ia  sprinkled  from  a  silver  bottle  over  the  books,  and  the  peo- 
ple, bat  with  the  white  Jews,  it  is  only  made  use  of  at  the  door* 

This  peculiar  people,  this  nation  within  a  nation,  have  been  occa- 
sionally persecuted  and  oppressed,  but  still  they  throve.  In  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  prosperity,  but  when 
the  British  took  Cochin,  they  gradually  but  surety  declined,  and  de- 
creased iu  numbers,  power,  and  opulence.  During  tlie  last  few  years, 
they  have  again  been  more  prosperous,  tlielr  trade  has  increased, 
they  have  become  more  wealthy,  and  altogether  a  decided  change  for 
the  better,  is  perceptible  amongst  them.  In  their  formerly  great 
and  remunerative  trade,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  they  al- 
most monopolized,  they  are  now  supplanted  by  Europeans,  Parsees, 
Uoplahs,  and  others.  The  women  now  principally  employ  themselves 
in  making  coarse  lace,  and  embroidering  caps,  which  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  Bombay,  amongst  the  Parsees, 

Sa»nage  supposes  it  not  improbable,  that  the  first  Jews  who  arrived 
on  this  coast,  came  in  Solomon's  fleet.  Their  own  legends  affirm, 
that  about  A.  D.  68  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  tenuis,  about 
one  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  came  to  Malabar,  where  three  fourths 
of  them  settled  at  Crangauore,  and  the  remainder  in  other  plaoes, 
and  that  in  the  year  A.  D.  379,t  just  the  year  after  Cheraman 
Permanl's  death,  the  Jews  at  Cranganore  received  a  copper  plate. 


Chiv«n,  or  Siva  of  the  Hindna,  the  idol  Ihef  mostly  ean-j  in  proceMion  i  whilit 
Moluch,  t^p«an  to  be  Kati  or  Bha)(>T&di,  Siva's  wife  (see  page  383.)  The 
■tar  ID  the  knee  of  Gemini,  is  Cenned   Siva'a  jtar,  und  is  painted  on  lii«  car. 

In  the  fragoienc  to  Calmet,  it  is  said.  "  It  »i11  no  doubt  be  abserTed,  that 
<•'  tlie  Cliiun  of  Amos,  i^  a  tenii  used  many  ages  al^r  the  event  to  which  the 
"  propliei  refers,  which  are  thus  connected  with  the  biiiory  of  Balaain,  Niimbtn 
"Ch.  XXII  and  the  terco  incumbers,  is  not  Chiun,  but  Baal-peor."  Thas 
Amiis  calls  Bwil-peor  by  the  name  of  Chivea,  or  Siva,  which  "Israel  joined  bim- 
•etfio." 

*  In  the  BoToo-Sgriaa  church  at  Shftllocooddce,  there  ia  a  representation  over 
Iheir  Agnre  of  St,  Qeorge,  said  to  h&ve  been  of  Jewith  origin.  It  i«  a  triangle 
iniids  which  is  an  eye,  aurrouadod  by  a  halo,  or  Uaiiy  in  Trinity.  The  Vicar 
■tated  it  owed  iig  origin  to  a  Jewish  legend,  that  Uoses  on  Moant  Sint^  wea 
only  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  Almighty's  eyes. 

t  This  i»  the  date  given  in  the  Jewish  tranelation,  received  fh>m  the  Senior 
Bobbi  at  Jewatown,  who  ia  1861  bad  charge  of  Uie  Jewish  plates.    Tho  mott 
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giTing  them  the  privileges,  as  already ^tranelated  in  full,  &nd  accotd- 
ing  to  their  own  account,  they  had  a  head  man  of  their  tribes 
Snraaum  Uoplah. 

Van  Reede,  who  to<^  a  great  interest  in  this  people,  stated  in 
1695,  that  they  were  of  the  tribe  of  Uanasaeh,  a  portion  of  whom 
vers  carried  away  by  Kebuchadneszar,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
his  vast  empire,  from  whence  they  migrated  into  Malabar,  carrying 
with  them  the  silver  trumpets,  made  use  of  in  the  time  of  the  Jnbilee, 
and  on  which  were  inscribed  the  inef&ble  name.  The  umnber  of 
persons  composing  this  emigration,  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
from  18,  to  80,000,  but  common  sense  precludes  the  possibility  of 
so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  that  last  mentioned,  arriving  at  the 
same  time.  Even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  all  the 
modern  appliances  of  steam,  &c.,  moving  such  an  enormous  army, 
would  be  a  fearful  undertaking.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
Jews  increased  rapidly  in  Malabar,  and  in  course  of  time,  having  be- 
come wealthy,  they  were  able  according  to  some  accounts,  to  pnrohase 
Cnuiganore.  But  this  may  much  more  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  they  purchased  the  right  of  living  tax  free,  being  under 
the  Govenuncnt  of  their  own  people,  and  trying  and  punishing  their 

extraordinary  legends  conceraiag  ihis  people  are  extant,  and  for  the  verifica* 
tion  of  many  of  them,  the  shade  of  Chenman  Permanl  is  invoked,  even  hnndreds 
of  yean  after  he  had  pud  tha  debt  of  nature,  A.  D.  S78.  For  thU  event 
various  anthan  have  indnlged  in  d&tes  of  their  own,  iviihont  advancing  any 
argament  nhalever,  tending  to  prove  them  correct ;  for  instance,  dfncns,  give* 
'  A.  D.  426.  Dr.  0.  Bachanan,  4S0.  Biiliop  Middieton,  S08.  Mr.  LaviKn, 
790.  Tht  Rev.  T.  WhitAotut,  825  I  Paoli,  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the  Jtxn 
themselves,  A.  D.  37S,  making  a  trifling  difference  of  446  years,  between  the 
date  given  by  them,  and  that  by  Mr.  WliitehoQBe.  It  appears  that  the  origi- 
nal date,  or  rather  that  given  on  the  copper  pUtes  b?  the  translator,  is  one 
year  aobseqnent  to  Cheiaman  Permaul's  death,  whereas  the  text  of  the  grant, 
nates  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  36th  year  of  bis  reign,  or  the  year  before 
his  demise,  vie,  A.  D.  377.  If  the  translation  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grant  wai  made  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  bat  writttn  In  A.  D.  379. 
The  Syrian  plates  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Jews,  which  has  given  rise  to 
tke  idea,  that  both,  or  at  all  evcDts  one  of  them,  mnst  be  spnrioug,  bat  qaiis 
an  opposite  conatmction  may  l>e  placed  on  this  simtlatity.  If  tbey  were  both 
graQtad  at  the  lome  time,  and  conferred  the  same  privileges,  it  is  bat  natural 
to  inppose,  (hat  similat  words  and  expressions  might  be  used,  when  the 
wituttsea  were  the  same,  and  the  same  Secretary  drew  up  the  grants. 
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own  race,  by  their  own  laws.  They  then  chose  two  brothers,  who  were 
members  of  a  fomily  which  had  long  been  esteemed,  fur  wiadom, 
intelligence,  and  wealth :  and  elected  them  to  govern  their  small  com- 
monwealth, conjointly.  But  dissensions  are  said  to  have  arisen,  and 
at  length  one  of  the  brothers,  invited  the  other  to  a  feast,  and  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  to  mnrder  him, 'that  he  might  reign 
saprerae.  His  triumph  however  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  in 
tnm,  was  slain  by  the  son  of  his  victim.  The  community  then  laps- 
ed into  democracy,  and  anarchy,  and  gradually  but  surely  declined 
in  importance,  wealth,  and  character. 

These  eiurly  dates,  ore  very  difficult  to  settle  definitely,  but  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  traditions,  about  1,000  years  after  their  arrival  at 
Cronganore,  diasenaions  arose  amongst  them :  at  all  events  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  there  had  been  a  great  dispute  between 
the  white  Jews  and  the  block,  said  to  have  been  occasioned,  by  the 
latter  claiming  the  privil^ea  of  the  former,  and  demanding  the  right 
of  inter-marriage  with  them.  The  former  appealed  to  a  Native  Prince 
for  assistance,  (to  whom  they  were  probably  vassals,  very  possibly 
the  FiJiat  Achen,  at  Chenotta,)  who  thoroughly  destroyed  the  settle- 
ment The  number  of  Jews  were  thus  considerably  decreased,  and 
although  ranee  that  period,  they  have  seen  many  vicissitudes,  they 
have  never  enjoyed  &e  same  power  and  opnlence.  The  desolation 
of  Cranganore,  was  likened  to  a  miniature  destructioQ  of  Jerusalem, 
and  has  often  been  laid  to  the  acconnt  of  the  Portuguesa  Zeirredien 
the  Mahomedan  historian,  states  that  in  1521,  the  Moors  engaged  in 
a  moat  barbarous  war  against  the  Jews  at  Cranganore,  when  all  who 
could  be  captured,  were  massacred  without  mercy,  whilst  their  houses 
and  Synagogues  were  burnt.  In  this,  the  Portuguese  could  not  have 
been  concerned,  because  they  and  the  Moors  were  at  that  period  in 
a  deadly  feud,  and  Zeirredien  continneai  that  on  the  following  year, 
'  the  Aloors  having  retired  to  Calicut,  joined  the  Samorin'a  forces,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  factory  there,  killing  or 
driving  away  all  of  that  nation.  The  Portuguese  themaalves  give 
an  account  of  this,  (p.  104),  but  assert,  that  they  drove  away  the 
Natives,  although  they  found  it  advisable  subsequently  to  evacoat* 
and  blow  up  the  fort 

After  the  destruction  of  Cranganore,  prior  to  the  anival  of  the 
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Portuguese,  many  of  the  Jews  were  probably  carried  away  toChenotta, 
or  CliennsmutigalQin,  where  a  colony  of  them  atjll  exists.  There 
were  no  Jews  iu  Cochin,  when  the  Portuguese  arriTsd  there  in  1500, 
but  at  Crangtuiore  there  were  a  few,  in  a  miserable  state  of 
destitution,  who  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  former  community, 
who  had  either  returned,] or  escaped  from  servitude.  It  is  only 
natural,  that  they  should  after  this,  wish  to  quit  the  scene 
of  their  former  power,  and  grandeur,  which  had  now  passed 
away,  and  in  1 9  65,  when  the  Samoiin,  and  his  Moorish  Allies,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  petty  Rajahs,  again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  these 
people  were  probably  again  severely  treated,  for  the  Samorin'a 
party  were  victorioos,  and  the  Cochin  Sajah,  and  two  Princes,  were 
sMn  in  battle  on  Jannary  27th,  1565,*  whilst  the  succeeding  B^ah, 
met  with  the  some  fate,  fourteen  days  later.  Some  of  the  Portn- 
gnese,  were  no  donbt  present,  with  the  Cochin  party,  and  as  they 
were  worsted,  had  no  time  for  oppressing  the  Jews,  who  in  this  very 
year,  (probably  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above  events,)  obtained 
reflige  in  Cochin,  during  the  time'^they  were  building  Jews  town, 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  In  this  year  also,  the  Portuguese  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortress,  at  Craiiganore,'t  evi- 
dently against  the  Samoria's  party.  All  that  appears  to  be  noj^ 
known,  is,  that  in  1565,  the  Jews  fled  from  Cranganore  to  Cochin, 
and  erected  their  present  settlement  of  Jews  town. 

A  want  of  space,  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  numerous 
Jewish  legends,  which  vary  in  different  places,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  simply  their  own  surmises,  some  of  which  are  founded  on  actual 
occurrences  affecting  themselves,  and  others  on  those  concerning 
either  the  Syrians,  or  some  of  the  other  sects  around  them. 

On  the  capture  of  Cochin  l^  the  Dutch  in  1663,  the  Jews  were 
much  depressed,  owing  to  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted 

■  ^lU  batUa  nu  eelebmtod  in  Malabar  verse,  Uis  'pbom  la  (till  extac^  and 
enter*  full;  into  the  details  of  the  defeat,  and  death,  of  tha  Bajah  of  Cochin, 
and  the  two  Frincea. 

+  From  the  above  it  wonldseoiD  probable,  that thoaUtomant  of  Jtff.^IPWl*- 
Xmae,  in  Hibtobicu.  hotices  or  Cochin  "Tliat  in  1565  the  Jews  to  eeoape  the 
"  porseciiUonB  of  the  Portuguese,  left  Cranganore,  and  put  tlismaelvea  under 
the  proteetioD  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,"  la  an  error. 
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yepttn  them  by  fte  Partnf^tiede,  ftA'  UtVitt^  ksaiMed  fke  Dtiti:^,  in 
ttidr  first  attaA  i*ipoB  OwAin.  Bat  (tfter  1*hb  *«fe  lArdspSrW?  agiS^ 
dswned  tipon  thAn,  And  A  leddin^  Wemliier  of  lift  cdrtmnifity  liild 
tt«  ^tlfe  of  Modetiid'  contend  'Kpon  Jitn,  tt^iStlt  om  rich  fiMnl^, 
{fcekid,)  acted  h  Wty  fenportaat  part,  ia  Imtttftb&ag  Vitar  fateaWeft 
«4th  Mm  SaUMrift,  t^A  4VaVaAGM«^  Bam  Rajab,  wd  dfb^ts.  TIM 
better  ^nss  of  J«w3,  iftM  i«chv«4  ii  tIA  KA  -kiiAtt;  'of  OooUbt 
%lMre  Ui«  «-AiIthier  pomesstd  housM.  fii  l'S85t  An  -inimi£¥a;H(4  tit 
V^tefcws  ocCArfed  frmn  A^AaHtdtAt,  wdsAlm^clMI^^OiMM  jiStM 
ttMmfi<ei*  PalMCiii^,  Pera^  bagatid,  :^ypt,  fii^Msd,  Fobi^ 
«epeoial1y  FraaMurt,  and  l^ai&.* 

It  SUsf  t<e  «iiked,  wtiM  Ae  Bntiiili  -faBct  <rtMtr  ladvait  W  Os^hth 
faav«  done  fortheJewst  ¥^rA«aWetlie  lt«V.  C!.  BachaaM-,  %b6 
iM«t«Bted  kinb«tf  j;t<esfclf)  boieli  i»  the  peb^  ottd  tfaefa-  Vecoi<dS 
many  of  which  laat  he  obtained,  and  removad  to  Europe  v^fttt  kh^ 
are  still  regarded  with  wonder  and  interest  In  his  "  Chxistiaa  Be- 
aearchea,"  m&y  be  foond  an  account  of  all  he  gleaned  respecting 
them.  At  the  Black  Jews'  Synagogue,  lie  found  many  mttnuscripla 
written  on  parchment^  goat's  skin,  and  cotton  paper,  many  of  these  ha 
purchased,  or  rather  procured,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Jews,  and  tlieir  diainclinatioD  to  part 
with  the  l^enda  of  their  forefathers.  -  But  he  managed  to 
escape  from  Jew's  town  with  his  priw,  and  by  the  aid  of  money, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Magistrate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  he 
should  retain  many  of  them. 

*  ObserTen  have  remarked  apoD  the  Wliite  Jeva,  hkvjng  existed  many 
oentoriei  ia  Che  Cuohin  State,  sod  bare  ■rgued,  that  thia  affurda  a  proof, 
that  European  bloud,  tmmuud  will  liat  itf  tke  Natin  rood,  can  be  oooliDned 
throagb  maay  genentiooe.  But  it  i>  Qotbiag  of  tbe  aort,  it  i«  the  beat  test 
thatoouid  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  {adoiittiBg  them  to  be  pure  Buropeane, 
whioh  they  are  not.)  The  pure  White  Jewa  have  never  been  al  Je  to  coubinu* 
their  race  without  toe  aid  of  immigrauta  from  other  plaoea,  bdU  I'efore  tliia 
queationwa*  ever  mooted,  CoBecaor  Moen'a  remarked,  that  the  While  Java 
were  oontinued,  owing  to  oonatuib  admiiture  with  naw  blood.  So  it  ia  now, 
none  of  upwarla  of  three  ganenbiona,  bom  In  the  country,  of  pure  white 
blood  on  both  father'a  and  motber'a  aide,  oan  be  deteoted.  The  (ilaiua  of 
India  are  nuanited  for  permanent  eolouiaation  by  the  irhite  racea,  if  we  are  to 
draw  conolonona  from  bygone  facta,  or  reason  by  analogy  vrith  what  ii  daily 
peroeptible  atouad. 

w  1 
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MiaaiomrUB  hare  been  sent  to  the  Jews,  wit&  Tuy  litde-  eSettf 
Buchanan  stat«B,UiAtone  of  this  sect  traoalated  the  New  Testamenlv 
la  OBder  to  refute  some  aigtaaeats  addneed  b;  the  STiiana,  but 
instead  of  that,  he  himeelf  embraced  Chrutiaiiity.  It  haa  sab- 
aeqnentljr  become  a  belief,  that  any  person  who  treaslatea  the  whfAa 
of  that  portion  (^  the  Scriptnres,  will  ineritably  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  by  the  power  of  the  evil  ^irit  Occanommy  Utej 
tmai  DOW  obtain  converts  to  their  faith  :  bat  they  have  a  rule,  that 
BO  woman  beoomiiig  a  Jewess  can  many  a  Je^  althon^  a  male 
oniHaoiiig  tiieir  teoeta  may  be  onited  in  matrimony  to  a  Jiewess. 
The  Jews  do  not  like  to  enter  into  any  reli^ns  argomentB  respecting 
our  Saviour,  and  if  qoeatloned  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  passages 
in  Isaiah,  they  always  declare  that  they  refer,  to  the  good  king  Hosea^ 
and  if  pressed  further,  they  grow  sullen,  and.  refose  to  continue  the 
«oaTenatiou. 
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THE  UAB0UEDAH8. 

lt»liOilied«Da  in  the  Cocbin  State— Hthomed,  Ui  rita,  •teanhfag,  ud  dMtb— Tha 

foarCaUph*— Thclmami— aheeB»-8MniBM— BiHorTarioai  tebooif— CrelH 

■pi«a<li  to  iDdlk— Division  of  lodiu  UahomeaMC— Hiuda  rite*   b«Gi«a 

ragnftedon  new  need— Caile  diiUootioM  conuntnao— Origin  of  Ht^lalM— 

Fwaecntioma  of  PonognaM— BeebM  of  CMUuuK>r»— Hf der— Tippoo— Bng- 

Kah— Priaata— BIiM— FwMla— Muriagca— TTnlncky  dajt—Badaakn  of  wv 

imao— DM;  nu^— Boriala— Faatof  Uuhomun—Butin. 

Tba  Mahomedans    in  the  Cocfaiu  State,    oompriaa  abont  1  ia 

S6  of  the  entif  e  popolaticin,  but  they  appear  to  be  r&indly  incraa^ 

ing  in  nnmbeiB.    They  are  distiuctly  divisible  into  two  portions, 

ttie  tnu  itdKomtdam  who  lire  in  small  conunnnities,  and  ezeroM 

the  tenets  of  their  faith  as  in  other  portions  of  the  South  of  India-: 

and  die  Moplaht,  who  though  obo  Mahomedans,  are  to  a  great  extent 

distinct  from  them,  and  form  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  sect  of  th«r 

A  sntnmary  of  the  rise  of  Uabomedanism  ia  neceosary,  in  order 
to  expltun  aa  ehortly  as  posmUe,  the  origin  of  its  nnmerooB  divi' 

Mahonud,  the  founder  of  this  religions  sect,  wsa  born  at  Mecca ; 
A.D.  S69,  and  on  his  fathw'B  dea&,  whilst  he  was  still  very  youn^ 
he  found  himself  the  head  of  a  small  Arab  family,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tdhe  of  Eor^sh,  and  the  owner  of  one  Blave  and  five 
camels.  His  mother  Amina,  is  said  to  hare  been  a  Jewess,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  by  the  Syrian  monk  Sergius.  His  Grand- 
father took  care  of  the  orpban,  but  on  hie  death,  the  charge  fell  to 
Ms  nnck,  who  treatal  him  as  one  of  his  own  duldren.    At  the  age 
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of  thirteen,  be  accompanied  hia  uncle  into  Syria,  and  at  the  ^r  of 
BoBra,  is  thought  to  have  met  Fells,  or  Serena  Bahira,  who  is 
believed  subsequently,  to  have  aaaisted  him  in  tlte  compoaitioa  of 
the  Koran,  a  word  derived  from  Karaa  "to  read,"  at  all  events, 
most  of  it  seema,  to  be  a  new  reading,  of  the  Jewish  and  Chriataan 
aacred  books,  then  current  in  the  East,  intermin^ed  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  fables  of  Arabia,  and  some  Persian  Mythcdogy.  Many 
Mahomedona  assert,  that  the  Koran  was  in  exiM«nce  from  all  eternity, 
and  written  upon  taUea,  which  were  kept  before  God ;  that  these 
Mahomed  waa  permitted  to  aee  once  a  year  dpring  his  life,  and  in 
the  last  twelve  months  of  it,  tnicft  Some  sects  however  deny  the 
authority  of  &e  Koran  altog^^^o^ 

Ifahomedin  the  courae  of  spme  morcaqtile  truisactionB,  becama 
ttw  agent  and  faqta^,  of  a,  rich  widow,  named  Kadgah,  who  was  bo 
|deaeed  with  hia  appearance,  manners^  and  oddreea,  tliat  she  gave 
fiini  her  band'  in  marriage,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age.  Thus  at 
009  qt#Sf  Mahomed. rpae  to  the  firat  rauk  in  Uecca^  Kis  nation  at 
thia  time,  worsliipped  t^  ttaa  of  Heaven,  and  mmy  gods  tnb' 
W^fato  t«i  one  ^lyirBaie  Deity :  in  abort,  neither  tfaeir  reUgion,  nor 
UMtnla,  pwfesaed  any.  check,  and  aU  acted  as  suited,  their  conveni- 
ence, or  as.tbeir  iwagiaation  dictated. 

Bcqne  Jewish  and  Christian  tpbes,  having  settled  in  lira  locality 
hflji^  .i^oqght  to  havje  Icsmt  from  tfiem,  that  there  was  a  purer  faith  ■ 
^a;a,tbat  hHi,by  his  cooittrymen,  which  aroused  in  him  an  ardent 
desire,, to  introduce  a. better  creed  amongat  them. 

Then  he  remembered  the  teachings  of  Sergius,  and  if  be  did  not. 
Ipng  fqc  ilia  presence,  (which  it  is  said  lie  ohtuned,)  still  he  wished  for 
th^  wt^ds- of  bis  Holy  Book:  and  biacpueia  Warka-ben-naufel,  is. 
believed  to  have  procured  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated 
from  Hebrew  into .  Arabic.  Naturally  of  n  contemplative  mind,  he 
passed  one  montti  in  every  year  on  Uoont  Hira  in  solitude,  studying 
th4  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  and  ChristAan  faith.  He  found  the 
initings  of  both  enveloped  in  fables,  and  Jewish  legoida,  and  his 
mind  shrank  from  adopting  either  creed,  wherein  man,  unsatisfied 
vijth  tJie  teachiitirs  of  infinite  wisdom,  bad, superadded  the  compoai^ 
tions  of  bis  ovrn  finite  ideas,  l^iese  soLtary  mwngs  led  to  great 
nervous  susceptibility,  his  dreiuna  took  the  form  of  realities,  until 
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Us  Maaon,  ninUe  ta  bear  the  stretch,  tottered  on  her  Ilin»i&  In- 
Mnit;  or  axcitemoit  were  the  only  couiBee  now  left  open  to  him,  he 
ohoee  the  latter,  and  his'  reason  was  prvBerred. 

He  disclosed  to  his  wif^  that  tfas  Angel  Qabriel  had  ^^leared  to 
hira,  and  given  him  a  divine  commission,  to  reform  the  religion  of 
bis  countrymen  :  and  lihe  a  dutiful  spouac^  she  at  onoe  declared  her 
httaft  in  the  tonth  of  his  miaaioQ.  In  his  {ortdeUi  year,  he  loft  the 
reoeeoea  of  Monnt  Hiia,  and  aeaking  the  busy  haonta  of  men,  an- 
nounced-himself  aa  the  Prophet  <tf  the  Moat  High.  He  enouciated. 
thia  fact  at  a  large  feast,  Then  he  publicly  expounded  hia  creed^ 
and  ridicaled  idolatry,  requesting  to  know,  what  advantage  could  be 
expected  from  trusting  in  images  of  wood  and  stone,  and  wound  up 
hia  moat  forcible  speech,  by  exclaiming  that,  "  there  is  but  one  Qod, 
"  end  should  there  be  any  amongst  you,  who  wishes  to  be  my  Vicar, 
"  aa  Aaron  was  to  Uoses,  let  him  now  proclaim  himself."  Hia  ne- 
phew and  Bon-in-Uw  Ah,  at  once  accepted  the  post  This  occurred. 
inA.D.  609,  and  for  ten  years  Maiiomedendored  persecutiona  and  in- 
nlts,  but  at  this  time  his  uncle  and  prol«ctor  died.  Persecution  was 
then  redoubled,  fanned  by  the  zeal  of  bigots,  which  ended  as  auch 
always  has  done,  l^  ^ving  renown,  to  what  wonld  otherwise  soon 
have  quietly  disappeared,  in  the  legends  ot  things  gone  by. 

The  Frieats  of  his  tribe  Kor^sh,  perceiving  the  raaineace  to  which 
Hahomed  was  attaining,  and  fearing  ihe  loss  which  might  accrue  to 
their  temple,  were  a  new  religion  to  gain  the  ascendan<7,  aa  they, 
were  aware  that  it  would  cause  the  downfall  of  thur  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, persecuted  him  greatly,  and  bo  vehement  was  their  animoedty 
atttx  his  uncle's  death,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Uecca,  and 
take  refuge  in  Tayef,  three  days'  journey  distant.  Bat  the  people 
Wonld  not  be  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  after  a  time  he 
returned  to  Mecca.  At  first  he  resided  there  quietly,  but  aoon  com- 
menced enunciating  his  rehgion,  to  the  Pilgrims  who  resorted  thither. 

At  Oiia  timo,  many  persons  came  from  Tatreb,  who  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  new  doctrine,  for  circumstances  had  occurred,  wiuch 
nndered  it  of  great  interest  to  them.  Their  city  had  been  inhabit- 
ed by  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  fought  for  snpremat^,  and  the  firat 
Wiere  reduced  to  slavery  :  in  thia  d^raded  condition,  the  Araba 
frequently  heard  them  praying,  that  the  Messiah  would  come.   Now 
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at  Mecca,  they  found  one  who  announced  Uimsdf  iu  Uie  Prophet  o( 
God,  they  enquired  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  of  whom  they 
had  heard,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  ofarnuitiTB,  they  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  doctrines. 

Mahomed  then  finding  that  his  disciples  wwe  augmenting,  and 
his  creed  taking  root,  changed  hia  teachhig,  which  up  to  Uiis  time 
had  inculcated  maxims  of  peace,  and  Bubmiasion  to  injarios,  and 
inaultB,  for  the  sake  of  religion  :  and  now  declared,  that  peace  ww 
good,  nntil  God  gave  them  opportnnitiea  to  destroy  their  enemies. 
During  this  stirring  time,  his  wife  and  most  of  his  offspring  died, 
and  the  fieiy  and  nnqnenchable  spirit  of  the  enthusiast,  had  no 
check. 

The  cbiefe  of  Mecca  attempted  his  destraction,  but  he  fled  to  Yatreb, 
A.D.  622,  where  he  was  received  with  enthnsiasm  and  the  name 
of  the  Town  was  forthwith  changed  to  Midiwi-4il-NaH,  or  the 
"CSty  of  the  Prophet,"  commonly  known  as  Medina.  This  is  the 
Sigira,  or  period  of  flight,  from  which  the  Mahomedan  era  is  com- 
puted. New  forms  of  worship  and  rituals  were  thai  devised,  and 
the  first  Moaque  raised.  Now  Mahomed's  mildneas  changed  to  fero- 
dty,  Ms  former  gentle  nature  to  that  of  the  tager,  he  became  tiw 
head  of  a  warlike  sect,  and  the  leader  of  a  band  of  marauding  free- 
bootera,  who  were  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country- 

At  first  no  doubt  MMiomed  was  sincere  in  his  pretensions,  but 
now  he  fonnd  frauds  necessary,  to  support  his  assertions,  and  sank 
from  a  religious  enthusiast,  to  an  eminent  impostor,  successfnl  hypo- 
crite, and  intolerant  bigot  First  he  only  declared  war  ^unst  his 
enemies,  now  he  included  in  that  category,  all  who  denied  the  truth 
trf  his  sacred  mission.  His  nation  espoused  his  assertions,  they 
spread  his  doctrines  by  the  sword,  and  were  determined  to  conquer 
for  the  creed  which  they  believed  to  have  emulated  bom  God,  or  die 
fighting  in  His  cause. 

-  As  victories  crowned  hia  anna,  and  his  empire  extended,  iiis  tolera- 
tion decreased,  and  his  love  of  blood  augmented.  At  last  the  time 
of  his  decease  drew  nigli,  and  he  directed  his  followers  to  be  very 
*  careful  on  three  points,  viz.  to  abolish  idolatry,  receive  any  proselytes, 
and  observe  prayers  at  stated  times :  aiid  then  after  having  cursed 
the  Jews,  he  directed  that  no  one  should  be  permitt«d  to  attend  him 
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Ib  Ilia  lost  bosn^  bat  his  faTonrite  wifs  Ayesluk  Be  died  on  June 
Sth,  A.  D.  6S3,  aged  63  yean,  and  aceordii^  to  his  own  request, 
WM  buried  where  he  drew  his  laA  breath.  Ko  bod  continued  his 
name,  be  left  (mly  ob»  daughter  Fatima,  as  the  eanxvor  of  «gbt 
diildrei^  It  i»  cmioos  that  with  him  did  not  die  his  sect,  and  that 
along  with  him  did  not  pinish  bdief  in  hia  doctrinea  His  creed 
ma  carried  by  force  of  aims  towarda  Europe,  and  when  checked  in 
that  direction,  foond  new  channels  to  the  Eastward. 

He  is  believed  to  have  nominated  his  nephew  imd  son-in-law  Ali, 
his  danf^iter  Fatima's  hnsbara^  aa  his  heir,  but  his  widow  Ajeslia 
declared,  tkat  he  had  named  her  fatho',  Aboobnkur.  Now  aroae 
^qmtes,  an  ambition  to  rnle  seized  his  late  autoiiaaiTe  chief tain% 
and  diasensions  ensned  as  to  whether  his  temporal  power  was  heiedi- 
t*rj,  whidi  all  admitted  his  spiritoal  cme  most  bft.  AboobvJmr  ma 
choeen  as  first  CaUph,  and  waa  succeeded  by  tiw  coarse  and  fiery 
Omar;  thia  latter  desigiiated  himself  "Commander  of  the  faithful" 
After  reigning  eleven  years,  "  conquerii^  36,000  dtiee,  towns,  and 
castles:**  destroying  400OChriatiai^M^isn,an3  Pagan  temples:  and 
"  eractii^  1,400  Mosques,"  he  was  assassinated  by  a  slave.  On  his 
deatli  bed,  be  nominated  a  conndl  of  mx,  to  meet  after  his  demise,  and 
decade  upon  his  Buccessor.  At  the  end  of  thtpe  days,  sbonld  they  not 
have  agreed,  all  were  to  be  executed.  Bat  thia  latter  part,  was  not 
fotmd  necessary,  as  they  were  nnanimons  in  choosing  Otkman. 

This  third  6diph,  bad  bem  Mahomed's  Secretary,  and  one  of  his 
sons-in-law.  Althon^  above  nghty  yean  of  age,  his  vigour  was 
great,  and  nuder  Us  direction,  tiie  Hoalem  empire  extended  to  the 
confines  of  India.  He  revised  the  Koran :  dnriiig  hia  rogn,  how- 
ent  luxuries  began  to  be  indulged  in,  new  sects  to  arise,  and  All's 
partJSKUs  daily  acquired  more  poiver.  Othman  was  slain,  A.D.  661 
by  his  troops,  on  a  B^iday,  whilst  he  was  fasting,  and  reading  the 
Koran.  Horror  and  oonatWDation  were  nniverssl,  and  during  the 
oosfusion  which  ensaed,  AlCi  partisans  obtuned  for  him  tiie  fonrth 
Caliphite.  He  commenced  by  deposing  all  Ooveraors,  and  elevating 
kia  own  friends  in  their  place :  hia  enemies  then  asserted  that  ha 
had  been  foremost  in  conspiring  against  his  predecessor,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  whom  be  had  deposed,  Mowaveeab,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  claimod  the  Caliphite.    Three  fiuutica  determined,  th^  tiie 
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canse  of  the  Uahomedan  drnriou  '*ag  the  exiA^Mof  Ali.'KoWk- 
vomk,  and  his  friend  Amrn,  so  they  detenniae^  to  ttsraasiiMte  all  is 
one  day.  This  they  attempted,  b«t  were  only  sfioccMfDl  in  mtvdering 
Mi,  and  Urns  t«rminftted  the  reign  of  the  laat  CMiph,  in  lAon 
was  Ttnited,  both  the  temporal  eovereignty  or  Cahpliite,  atid  dM 
Jjoan  OF  spirUnal  porer.  The  fovt  from  this  period  fell  lo  Ifonw- 
Veeaih  aad  his  sncceaeore,  the  Utter  to  the  deBccndants  ot  AJI. 

^<iMon,Ali'B  eldestson,  was  proelaimed Caliph,  as  weti  as  Imam,* 
but  Hovaveeah  compelled  him  to  reeign  the  first  digAity,  A.  D. 
669,  and  nine  years  sabseqnemtly,  he  iraa  poisoned  by  hia  wife.  His 
brother  Houein,  was  second  Imam,  and  wh«i  UotraTeeah  £ed 
A.  D.  679,  and  wu  nicceeded  by  hia  proSigate  son  Ycnd,  HosBon 
attempted  to  ohtkia  tiiB  Calq>hite,  hvt  was  twrounded  by  Yvrid'a 
troops,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  staggered  to  his  tent,  and 
lifted  up  his  inf not  b>  give  it  hia  last  bleMing,  when  an  arrow  |mre- 
ed  the  child's  breaat,  and  its  life  blood  flowed  o-rtr  its  agonised 
father,  who  rushit^  amongst  the  foe,  Boon  fall  a  victim  to  tiieir  hdf. 
All  his  fiunily,  exciting  his  son  Ali,  12  year*  of  age,  and  two  siatera, 
periled  at  the  same  time,  but  his  mutder  was  feaifuUy  aVe^ed. 
The  amuTersary  of  Hoeaein's  martytdom,  is  kept  as  tbe  Uohoifnm, 
bodi  in  India  and  P««a. 

Tliere  were  ahK^ether  twdve  Imama,  alljiovgh  some  Modem  sects 
acknowledge  (mly  one,  others  eeneii,  whikt  it  is  consideredt  thert 
irin  be  tto  l^itimate  Sovereign  upon  earth,  until  U^oAied  the  last 
Imam,  or  his  spirit,  re^fipears. 

Tba  H ahomedans  are  sc^tarated  into  two  great  ditiaioiiB,  the  Sheeof 
<rf  iriiom  liie  Persians  are  the  chief  representatiTes,  knd  Ikte  Sovntet 
amongst  whom  tte  Turks  form  the  largAst  division.  They  are  in 
moet  [daeea  very  rancorous  against  one  anothnr,  and  have  aqmrale 
Hoeqnes,  or  shouH  a  member  of  otie  sect  attend  ^e  boose  of  ptt^vt 
of  t^s  otiL«r,  it  is  mosify  to  oavil,  whilst  each  dooms  thd  other  t» 
atonal  acmdenmation  in  die  worid  to  come. 

Thfl  4Acra*  call  themsdvea  lovers  of  justice,  and  assert  that  Ali 
was  Unhomed's  lawfiil  successor,  and  tlierefore  the  three  otiler  Caiiphs 
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inre  merely  asurpers.  Th^  pray  mth  nuclasped  b»nds,  mourn 
deeply  the  martyidcHn  of  Hoasein,  corae  his  etLemies,  and  doom  All's 
oppcKienta  to  the  lowest  depths  of  condemnation.  Some  of  them 
con^der  All  equal  to  Mahomed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Koran 
has  been  rendered  void  by  tradilioii.  This  daaa  are  mostly  found 
amongst  tiie  Persians,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Tartars,  and  com- 
prise aome  of  the  Indian  Princea. 

The  Swmea,  follow  the  Soonnt,  or  "traditions,"  and  believe  in 
the  ^nally  divine  miasioD,  of  all  four  Caliphs.  Mahomed  they  call 
the  laat  of  the  Prophets,  and  AH  the  firat  of  the  Fakeera.  Tbey 
speak  highly  of  Omar,  whose  assaaaioation  the  Persiaii  Sheeaa  cele- 
I»at«  aa  a  feeti'ra],  and  assert  that  the  tiaditiona  merely  explain  the 
Ktnan.  This  sect  is  mostjiy  represented  by  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabe.  Th^  daap  their  hands  in  prayer,  shave  the  middle  of  the  Mous- 
tache^ observe  the  &st  of  the  Banuan,  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
read  the  Koran,  assemble  for  public  prayer,  believe  in  the  reaorrec- 
tlon  and  ooosider  It  unlawful  to  make  the  ima^  of  Hossein's  tomb, 
tite  taboot,  at  the  Mohorrom,  and  to  read  the  Ameral  eul<^,  or  beat 
the  breast  at  that  timc^  but  they  may  abed  tears.  Th^  ought  nevw 
to  take  intoxicating  drinks. 

Prtdettination  is  firmly  believed  in.  It  is  allied  that  as  soon 
as  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  two  examinera  Monker  and 
Ifakir,  enquire  into  the  works  of  the  deceased,  during  his  life  time. 
The  bridge  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  is  sud  to  pass  over  the  centre  of 
Hell,  (a  burning  fiery  furnace,)  and  being  finer  than  a  hair,  and 
■harptt'  than  a  razor,  the  good  aoula  are  assisted  rapidly  across,  by 
guiding  and  protecting  spirits,  whilst  the  wicked  who  attempt  to 
follow,  fall  down  into  the  abyss  below.  After  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  Uie  bridge  will  be  destroyed,  and  communication  cut  off. 
The  chief  pmiishment,  is  to  be  denied  the  sight  of  Qod  ;  thero  are 
aght  degrees  of  beatitude^  varying  according  to  the  proximity  to 
Him.  Hell  is  not  conudered  eternal,  but  after  a  certain  period  of 
expiatiou,  the  cleansed  soul  arrives  at  Paradise. 

After  Mahomedaniam  hod  flourished  some  time,  disseminated  by 
soldiers,  and  enunciated  by  military  Chief  tdns,  men  b^an  to  discover, 
that  something  more  was  necessary,  and  that  now  scholars  were  requir- 
ed who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  irres- 
X  1 
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pective  of  wheUier  thej  were  or  vere  not  akiUed  in  martial  ezercifies. 
Thus  after  it  had  existed  above  a  ceotuiy,  a  school  was  formed  in 
Bagdad,  tTaditions  were  coU«cted  and  examined,  and  a  claw  of  re- 
ligious teochars  raiaed  up.  Then  arosa  four  seets,  the  ^<»»jC(<r«,  Uie 
origitiator  of  which  was  a  strict  partisan  of  Ali.  Tbey  call  them- 
selves  the  "followers  of  reasoD."  Tbv  ShajSta;  the  Mako^  who 
accept  ever;  ttuDg,  according  to  ita  litaral  meaning;  «nd  the 
IfanMitei,  who  connder  the  Koran  to  have  been  eternal  Each 
of  these  sects  dwirea  its  name  from  that  of  its  originator.  They  were 
established  by  foor  Doctors  of  tiie  law,  who  flouriahed  at  vuious 
timesy  and  are  hi^ly  venerate*^  frtulat  it  has  been  declared,  that  to 
sUy  a  PeraiAn  Bheeah,  ia  laom  acceptable  to  Ood,  than  to  destroy 
Bsredty  Onistiana. 

When  the  religion  of  the  Creeoent  had  existed  some  time  in  IndiK, 
the  Sheeas  (md  the  Soonees,  b^an  to  lay  aside  their  aniraoedtiee,  so 
A^ar  in  156$,  aimed  at  a  new  religion,  embracing  Mabomedani«D, 
HindniBm,  the  belief  (^  tin  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the  creed  of  the 
Christians,  wad  that  <rf  ike  Jews.  It  failed,  and  from  a  curious 
drcamsttmce,  vie.,  from  his  directJBgite  a^erecto  to  leave  off  wearii^ 
beards  1  Interference  in  their  fai^  they  conld  ttderate,  alteration  in 
thor  ritu^  they  would  permit,  but  cutting  of  theii  beards  was  a  most 
inbilerable  insnlk 

Hie  divisions  of  Indian  Mussalmen  an  the  SfK^t,  who  are  descend- 
ed fnsn  Mahomed,  and  held  in  tlie  highest  esteem.  They  may 
take  thnr  wives  from  eithw  of  the  otiiar  divisions,  but  will  not 
allow  thdr  daof^ters  to  int«inarry  with  esther  of  the  Other  three, 
and  are  exceetkngly  jealous  respecting  their  genealogy.  The 
Shfiki  who  may  be  ^rung  from  any  clasn,  such  as  Hindus,  or  con- 
verts, the  women  wear  petticoats  instead  of  the  flowing  trowseis. 
The  Mo0viUy  or  Persians,  and  the  PaihaDt,  who  conrast  ai  the  Bohil- 
las,  and  tiie  Afghans.  Eadi  of  these  tribes  has  onmeroos  sub-divi- 
eiiMis,  some  higher,  some  low«r  than  the  otiier  :  whilst  those  who 
perform  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  are  called  Radgees,  or  if  their  fiithu 
also  went  there,  the  term  is  repeated  twice  brfore  their  names. 
Many  are  tiie  ship  loads  yearly  pasting  Cochin,  proceeding  to,  or 
returning  from  Mecca. 

Aubar  possessed  in  his  Seraglio,  the  beautiful  tady  Donna  Juliana 
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Dia,*  vho  had  been  eaptond  hj  a  Corsair,  on  her  Toyage  to  Tercei- 
n,  and  cams  by  pnrchaae  into  the  poasesaion  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 
The  grand  Seignor,  sent  her  m  a  peasant  to  Acbar.  Having  won 
that  Emperor's  aS>ction,  she  apphed  hara^  ^id  with  success,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  her  counby,  and  religion,  in  India.  She  it 
was  who  shook  his  bdief  in  his  faith,  and  had  the  Bomiih  priests 
givoi  him  the  Bible  wilboiit  nddiag  hgenda  to  it,  probaUjr  he  might 
hate  embraced  the  Quutians'  creed.  As  it  wae,  he  attempted  a 
religion  of  his  own  composition,  and  from  that  di^,  Mafaomedans  have  . 
been  unable  to  assert,  that  their'e  ia  the  only  tone  faith,  but  cau  only 
call  it,  one  ammgit  the  ina«y. 

Thos  Hinda  rites  became  mgiafted  into  the  Mahoaaedan  ritual, 
and  as  in  Chapter  VI  we  have  seen,  that  Syria*  dristjaas  have  not 
rgeoted  Hindu  feaats;  in  Gkk^im  VII,  how  Hipduiam  in  India, 
>>ft^amB  altered,  and  amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  sbori^es; 
and  in  Chapter  VIII,  how  identical  nuuiy  Jewiah  and  Hindu  forms 
are:  so  now  we^nay  perceive,  how  greaUy  Mahtwtedaniam  sank  from 
its  contact  with  Hindoiam,  until  even  caste  formed  a  part  of  the 
Moalou's  creed.  Saints  and  Martyrs  were  received  into  its  Calendar, 
and  offerings  at  their  shrines  exceeded  tboae  made  at  the  Moaqnes, 
divisions  beoame  subdivided,  until  at  last  they  nambwed  at  least 
72  sects,  differing  in  their  belief,  &om  true  Islamiem,  to  downright 
atheism. 

CatU  goes  by  birth,  in  the  eame  way  as  amongst  the  Hindus,  but 
it  does  not  compel  each  scoi,  to  fallow  the  exact  occupation  of  his 
father.  The  Kakeere  live  near  tombs,  where  ttiey  meditate  and 
pfay,  subaiating  ob  voluntary  offerings.  Acaongst  the  devoteea 
aiHne  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomed,  and  others  tl»  aacred 
character  (tf  the  Koran,  or  even  the  existence  of  a  Qod. 

Imam  was  their  ancient  battle  cry,  the  exalting  ahost  of  the 
victor,  and  the  defiant  cry  of  tite  vanqttished.  It  b  ooe  that  the 
conquered  have  often  heard  with  such  varying  feelings,  wall  know- 
ing that  where  it  was  trinmiAant,  mercy  to  the  fallen  was  unknown. 
Imam  was  the  itame  of  thmr  celigioiia  creed,  their  old  faith,  bat  in  India 
it  is  now  no  longer  heard,  calling  their  foUowem  to  arms,  or  encour- 

■  HajM  Jerri^  Mtmoirt  ofttu  Eonhm,  1840. 
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a^ng  the  duugjng  eanlry,  for  as  thdr  pnotioeB  changed,  tiiey 
altered  the  cheering  word  to  Beat,  (rdigions  ^mctic«,)  whidi  now 
urges  on  their  sectaries,  to  victory,  or  defeat. 

The  first  advent  (rf  Hahomedanion  to  IncUa,  in  ai^  tone,  oocnnod 
at  the  beginmng  of  the  tenth  centnrj  <rf  the  C^tialaau  era,  ^eo 
the  Sultan  Mahomed  of  Qhoznee,  invaded  Korthem  India,  and  an- 
nexed tcnitory,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Oangee.  Wave  after  wave 
of  the  followers  of  the  Crescent  then  iqipeared,  and  rolled  over 
Nor^Lsm  India,  from  whence  they  swept  the  ridus  of  the  coontij. 
When  tiiie  HahomedMU  first  coaqnered  dties  in  India,  all  males 
above  17  years  of  age  who  retnsed  to  embrace  thwr  &itii,  were 
dangfatered,  whilst  those  below  that  age,  trare  forciUy  eanverted,  and 
glared,  as  were  also  the  women. 

Subaequoutlj  they  consented  to  receive  tribnte,  and  to  allow  tho 
Native  aovweigna  to  retain  poaaesaion  of  their  dominions.  In  later 
times,  Hie  Brahmans  were  ^ain  permitted  to  erect  temples,  and 
3  per  cent  of  their  Cmrmer  revennes,  were  continued  -to  them.  After 
u^teen  Princes  of  the  GHmxnee  dynasty  had  reigned  in  India,  titef 
were  subverted  by  other  conqaerors  of  the  same  creed  from  IGunrasan, 
who  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  their  power.  But  in  1S06,  their  Sultan 
was  assassinated,  and  their  empire  divided :  and  83  years  subsequently, 
their  dynasty  terminated,  when  the  Afghans  became  the  dominiuit 

'Kmor,  a  Uogol  Tartar,  in  1398,  overthrow  the  Afghans,  bnt  did 
not  remain  permanently  in  India;  and  in  1S26,  Baber  the  Sultan  of 
Cabnl,  erected  his  throne  at  Delhi,  and  founded  a  compact  empire. 
Shah  Jehan  commenced  hia  reign,  in  1637,  and  nndw  him  the 
Moalema  reached  the  summit  of  th«r  Eastern  glory.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurungiebe,  the  Mahrattss  undw  Senyee,  became  a  very 
powerful  body,  whilst  the  Af^jhans,  revtdted,  and  eMabliehed  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  tiie  Kogul  empire  subsequent  to  his  death,  showed 
symptomB  of  decay. 

Some  of  these  Mussahnm  spread  to  the  Western  Coast  oE  India, 
and  their  desoendants  now  ftmn  the  division,  already  designated  as 
the  "true  Mahomsdans  :"  but  the  larger  clans  known  as  "  Moplahs,' 
or  "  Jonnaga  Moplahs,"  will  be  more  especially  dwelt  upoa  The; 
were  a  sect  hated  by  the  Portuguese,  detested  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 
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thdr  torn  veiy  ""■"'wl  to  the  Britaah,  by  whom  they  conaider  that 
they  hftve  been  slighted,  end  not  shown  that  faToar,  Ihey  beUered 
themaelves  entitled  to.  Although  still  as  a  class,  a  ^pe  of  vindictiTo- 
neas,  tiiey  ^»pear  to  be  imfvoviog,  and  are  at  present  less  blood'thiisty 
than  thfiy  fonneriy  were,  and  the  sphere  of  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions is  increasing. 

^aditionaiy  acoounte  of  their  ori^n  exist  in  abundance,  and  differ 
matmial^  frtnn  one  another.  Soma  of  them  are  said  to  have  settled 
oa  the  Western  ooast  In  the  seyenth  century,  where  they  established 
tlunuelTes  under  Caliph  Valid,  andwerebelieredtobea  portion  of  the 
posterity  <rf  Haahom,  expelled  b^  Mahomed  for  cowardice  in  his 
battlea,againatthepartiBansofAba  JakeeL  In  the  serenth  centory,  a 
Mahomedan  merchant  named  Malek  Medina,  accompanied  by  some 
Priests,  are  stated  by  Moent,  to  hare  settled  in,  c«  near  Mangalore. 
Bttt  the  Mahomedans  obtained  no  great  footing,  nntil  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  tiie  Christian  sra. 

Many  legends  reqieoting  the  ori^n  of  the  Moplaba  may  be  fonnd 
in  the  SfaeknaU  M.  8.,  one  of  which,  stated. to  be  taken  inm  a 
copy  of  the  Kerahi  Ulpati,  obserres  that  Buddhists,  {see  note  p.  44) 
came  to  Cheraman  Pwmaol's  (not  the  last  of  that  name,)  country, 
and  conceited  the  monarch,  who  directed  the  Brahmons  to  follow 
the  tenets  of  that  sect  But  the  Brahmans  remonstrated,  and  pro- 
posed a  paUic  disouedon  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  contrived  to  . 
Tanquiah  their  opponents,  iriien  aeomding  to  a  previoos  agreement, 
tiie  tongnes  of  the  BnddMsts  were  cut  out  The  numarch  was  then 
dethroned,  and  his  son,  (nephew  1)  ioatallsd  in  his  place,  and  on 
oath  takm,  by  which  they  bound  themaelTee,  never  to  allow  any 
persona,  not  of  the  orthodox  Hmdn  rdigionto  obtain  pubUc  sanction 
to  reaida  in  the  country,  lite  Mahomsdans  did  not  arrive  until  after 
this  oath  had  become  obsolete,  but  even  when  it  was  in  force,  the 
Arabs  were  allowed  to  trade  alcmg  the  coast. 

The  above  is  probably  founded  on  feet,  as  it  appears  likely 
that  one  of  these  Kings  did  turn  Buddhist,  and  was  dethroned. 
By  degrees  both  Jains  and  Mahomedans  were  included  in  the  above 
term,  as  they  both  came  from  Arabia,  and  it  became  a  common  say- 
ing, that  Cheraman  Fermaul  became  a  Buddhist,  and  went  away 
to  Mecca.    At  the  present  time,  no  Jains  trade  to  India,  and  their 
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ftrily  remainiRg  representatives,  are  the  Musealnen,  stiU  called 
Bnddhista,  conBequently  it  is  oomraonly  reported,  and  believed,  that 
Cheraman  Pemiml  benna  a  Mahomedan.  But  as  he,  (the  last  of 
that  mc«  of  rulers,)  died  A.]>.  378,  aad  Mahomed  was  not  born, 
until  A.D.  S69,  it  appoars  impossible,  that  any  of  that  race,  could 
have  embnued  Islamism. 

A  rich  Mahomedan  came  fnm  Arabia,  A.D,  1489-90,  and  having 
ingratiated  himsdf  with  the  Samorin,  obtuned  leave  to  bnild 
additional  moBques  iu  the  coantry,  consequently  before  this  period, 
they  must  have  had  temples  in  Malabar. 

Many  towns  along  the  Malabar  coart,  J>av«  a  large  proportion  of 
tlieir  inhalMtaDta,  composed  of  Mnplahs,  (termed  Lnbbays  in  the 
Bouth,  and  va  the  Madras  Bide.)  They  no  donbt  are  descended 
from  Arab  fathers,  who  traded  to  tbia  coast,  and  formed  fngitive 
Alliances,  with  Teer  or  Chogan  women  r  for  ideas  regarding  the 
marriage  tie,  are  rather  peculiar  in  Malabar,  (iee  page  317.)  Tbs 
children  never  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  fathers,  in 
fact  tie  very  word  Moplah,  is  said  to  have  beea  derived,  from 
Mother,  Ma,  and  child,  pitia,  showing  to  whose  ewe,  the  ofFspiing 
felL*  TheM^oC&y^CMVffmt,  now  known  as*  Moplaha,"  could  not 
be  considered  Hindas,  neither  were  they  pure  Mahomedans,  by  whom 
those  with  a  "  bar  sinister,"  are  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  Thna  the 
Moplahs,  rejected  by  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  formed  com- 
manitiee  and  chnrches  of  tbeir  own,  combining  the  sujierstitdons  of 
the  Eonaot  mee,  wi^  the  intolerance  of  the  latter:  looked  down 
upon  and  despised  by  othov,  they  became  morose  and  bigoted,  and 
as  their  wealth  aad  importance  augmented,  so  did  their  jealousy 
egtonat  all  interference  with  them.  The  "old  Moj^aha"  assert,  that 
being  at  Arafaias  ertraetlon,  they  ennsider  themselves  of  better  birth 
than  the  Tartar  races  of  Northern  India,  Their  written  characters  are 
I)eculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  different  from  the  present  Arabic : 

*  Tbe  term  HopUh,  U  not  iu«d  by  thow  of  Uut  sect,  wlia  call  themsBlTM 
NuBialmm,  or  HabomeduM.  Dtateanm^i,  tlut  ft  Cuee  darivad  tlte  nun* 
from  Ma,  "  moUier,"  and  piUa,  "  a  piipp;  :"  u  a  term  of  reproach.  UacLea* 
CorMdi-ml  thatthe  word  came  from  Maka,  or  »ahai,  "Mocha"  aud  Pilta,  "■ 
child,  and  tberctore  tranaUted  it,  "children,  nr  Native*,  (perbap*  outoastoa)  of 
Haluti,  or  Mocha."    Amlk  StMtarehti,  Vol.  B,  Pnge  2S. 
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tlteir  langnage  is  likvwUe  auch  aa  is  not  fouud  eLtewlicre,  being  a 
eombinatioK  Euid  corniptioa  of  several  tongues 

Before  Ui«  aniTBl  (rf  Vasco  de  Qama,  the  MopUhs  bad  iocreaaed 
the  tnde  of  the  cities  od  the  Malabar  ooost,  and  the  people  were  in 
ft  flouriohing  cosditioti  thongh  having  no  Emir  of  note,  they  sub- 
mitted to  Pagui  laws.  But  none  of  their  race  were  ever  ezecutad, 
vuatil  those  of  hia  sect,  first  confirmed  the  judgmeut* 

la  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  invariably 
jiNned  against  the  Eimpeaoa,  an  well  as  the  many  Bouroes  ot  irritation 
they  encooiriiered.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  has  also  been  stated  that 
they  maasacred  the  Jews,  a  people  accursed  by  M^omed ;  whilst 
they  persuaded  the  Somorin,  to  expel  the  Syrian  Christi«iis  from 
his  tenitoiiefl,  which  was  the  principal  reaaon  of  their  seeking  refuge 
in  the  Cochin  and  Tnvvancore  States. 

The  Uahomedou  author  Zaireddein,  writing  about  two  centuriee 
and  a  h^  since,  gave  his  version  of  the  niMiner  in  which  this  sect  was 
treated  \y  die  Fwtnguese.  He  wits  naturally  as  much  biassed 
E^ainst  the  latter  people,  as  thdr  authors  were  aguost  the  Moplahs. 
He  says  that  because  the  Muaaalmeu  ainaed  so,  God  sent  the  Por- 
tuguese io-  punish  them,  by  oppression,  and  ctaelty,  that  tliey  beat 
and  derided  tliem,  sunk  or  stranded  their  veaaeU,  spit  in  their  faces 
when  they  met,  prohibited  them  irom.  making  voyages  to  Mecca, 
plundered  their  pn^rty,  and  burnt  their  houses  and  Mosques. 
That  they  also  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  followers  of  the  crescent, 
to  embrace  Uie  cross,  and  offered  pecuniary  rewards  to  those  who 
would  accede.  Ha4j(:ts  and  others  were  put  to  orael  deaths,  Ma- 
homed was  publicly  reviled,  and  bis  faUoweis,  sold  as  slaves,  or 
else  led  about  loaded  with  irons,  and  large  ransoma  d^oauded  from 
their  friend^  and  until  these  were  obtained,  they  were  confined  at 
night  time,  in  dark,  noisome,  and  hideous  dungeons  :  beaten  with 
slippers,  tortured  by  fiie,  and  had  the  most  severe  tasks  inqxjsed 
upon  them.  The  Cochin  Rajah  he  observes,  refused  to  debar  the 
Mahomedaus  from  trafficking  in  his  coonl^,  when  requested  to  du 
so,  by  the  Portuguese. 

2'he  Beebet  o}   Cannanore,  may  bo  considwed  as  the  chief  of  the 

•  Toh/ut-ul-Mujakidetn  Irauslited  lij  Rawliiuon. 
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Moplahs,  she  purchased  that  fort  of  the  Dutch ;  and  is  believed  to 
be  descMided  from  a  young  Hindu  lady,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  Mop- 
lah,  and  mdrried  him ;  snbeequently  wheu  they  beoaroe  poeaeseed 
of  land,  and  afterwaida  of  a  fort,  thej'  became  looked  np  to,  as  the 
head  of  their  sect  Of  course  ancoeeuon,  went  tlmmgh  the  female 
line.  Even  now,  the  Beebae  keeps  up  the  remnnbtaaoe  of  her  Hinda 
rdadves,  and  mourns  three  days,  wh^  a  death  amoogat  them  occurs, 
■ending  rice,  and  other  presents,  to  the  bereaved  ones. 

Hyder  when  he  took  poaseedon  of  the  Malabar  coast^  gave  the 
Ady  Btjah  of  Gannanore,  eztMiaive  powers,  but  some  of  this  race, 
evMi  fimght  against  the  Mahomedon  conquerois,  and  joined  thmr 
forces  in  the  field  to  thoee  of  the  Hindus.  In  1765,  a  powerful 
Moplah,  of  Munjeqy  in  Enutad,  north  of  CaUcut,  rose  in  rebellion 
agtuust  Tippoo's  Qoverument,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  subdued. 
In  1789  even  the  Beebee'of  Camianon,  requested  leave  to  enter  the 
English  Fort  of  TeUicheny,  to  esca|w  Tlppoo,  but  in  the  following 
year  they  arranged  mattws,  and  again  became  firm  friends.  It  was 
the  Moplahs,  who  murdered  die  Chief  dt  the  Engliah  Factory  at 
Aqjengo,  and  his  suite,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  AttingaL 
Whilst  in  the  aacendant,  they  despoiled  the  Hindus  their  former 
masters,  wlia  when  they  again  became  rulers,  "  considered  it  no 
"  crime,  to  put  a  Moplah  to  death." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  Malabar  was  distracted  by 
wars,  and  desolated  both  by  those  who  called  themselves  its  friends, 
as  well  as  by  its  avowed  enemies,  the  Moplahs  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  those  reuding  along  the  sea  coast^  who  were  traders 
or  large  farmers  ;  and  those  inluid,  caUed  "  jungle  Moplahs,"  who 
lived  by  rapine,  murder,  and  kidnapping  children,  some  of  whom 
they  sold  as  slaves  to  the  aapercargoea  of  vessels,  but  the  greater 
part  to  the  Frendi  at  MahS,  and  the  Dutch  in  Cochin.  The 
jungle  Moplahs  defied  Tippoo's  troops,  and  not  unfrequently  plun- 
dered his  inland  treasuries,  and  defeated  those  in  charge  of  hia 
property.  When  they  took  any  spoil,  they  immediately  divided  it, 
and  dispersed.  Their  houses  were  tike  small  fortresses,  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  with  loop  boles  for  mnsquetry. 

A  nteeeuion  tax  was  levied  in  Malabar,  under  the  native  Princes 
ou  the  estatca  of  all  Moplahs  who  died  leaving  heirs,  and  varied 
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from  ^th  to  Jatb  of  the  amount  bequeathed.  The  origin  of  this 
impost,  is  lost  in  obscority,  but  legends  assert  it  to  be,  roevol  with 
the  advent  of  the  Arabs  to  the  ooast,  although  it  was  occasionally  held 
in  abeytmce.  The  English  abolished  it  in  1792,  and  in  the  fuUowing 
year,  made  many  fmitlesa  attempts,  to  quiet  this  unmly  race. 

Uuplahs  in  l^e  native  state,  receive  much  more  consideratian 
from  the  petty  and  village  Officials,  than  do  the  native  Christians. 
They  are  never  kept  wuting  for  hours,  and  then  probubly  directed, 
"  to  come  to-morrow."  Every  Mahomedan  Moplah,  if  only  a'  convert 
of  a  few  days'  standing,  will  be  received  with  civihty,  and  if  kept 
waiting,  have  a  seat  given  him. 

During  the  Mahomedan  rule,  thousands  as  already  stated,  were 
forcibly  converted  to  this  iaiih  :  and  strange  to  say,  they  became  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  in  their  new  religion,  ae  if  they  had  always 
belonged  to  that  sect.  They  or  their  descendants,  and  those  latterly 
converted  are  now  known,  as  the  "  new  Moplahs,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  old  races.  They  could  not  again  become  Hindus,  nnless 
by  greatly  sinking  in  rank,  and  importance,  ao  they  embraced  the 
new  sect,  and  spread  it  as  widely  as  they  were  able.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  purchasing  yomig  children,  and  bringing  them  up  in 
their  fitith,  and  thus  tiiis  sect,  is  rapidly  increasing.  They  also 
fiinvert  many  Christians,  though  they  themselves  are  apparently 
never  converted  to  any  other  fidtb.  Near  Calicut,  the  late  Mr.  ConoUy, 
a  Collector,  (who  was  murdered  in  his  house  by  Moplahs,)  establish- 
ed a  colony  of  Niadit,  (see  page  333,)  and  gave  them  ground  to  culti- 
vate. After  a  time.  Government  handed  the  experim«it  over  to  the 
0«nniin  Mission,  who  sent  them  a  resident  schoolmaster,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  converting,  and  bapti^ng,  three  of  them.  The 
Moplahs  then  determined  on  proselydzing  this  set  of  people,  and 
suddenly  all  but  the  three,  who  had  been  baptized,  left  the  Mission 
village,  and  were  received  into  the  Moploh  community,  wh««  they 
speedily  became  converts  to  Islam. 

The  small  communitiee  of  true  Mt^medans  in  the  Cochin  State,- 
are  Sheeas  and  Safis  ;  whilst  the  Moplahs,  arc  Soonees,  and  Hana- 
fites,  still  they  agree  very  wclL  They  increase  rapidly,  and  it  is  re- 
markable, what  a  much  filler  race  they  ore,  than  their  Hindu 
brethren.  This  perhaps  is  due,  to  their  eating  meat,  (with  tlic  ex- 
Y   1 
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ception  of  pork,)  and  jiartly  probably,  to  their  indulging  in  spiritu- 
ous liquors  in  private.  Their  countenances,  show  tlie  pl&y  of  their 
minds,  more  than  do  those  of  Mahomedftns  elsewhere. 

The  Komn*  is  written  in  Arabic,  which  few  but  the  Priests 
understand,  it  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  some  sects,  and  never 
carried  lower  than  the  girdle.  In  education,  a  smattering  of  Arabic 
is  taught  in  their  schools. 

Their  chief  prUtt,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  ia  called  a  Tungel, 
he  usually  reside*  at  Ponany,  but  is  now  a  transported  felon,  f<)r 
inciting  his  caste  to  insurrection,  and  the  commission  of  murders. 

The  head  Priest  in  each  Mosque,  is  also  called  a  Tungel,  and  another 
an  Imam,  these  inferior  clergy,  are  supported  by  their  congn^lionR. 
They  are  jealous  of  any  one,  even  approaching  their  mosques,  and 
are  so  nnBocisble,  that  they  will  nut  assemble  in  any  nnmbers 
to  pray.  Their  prayers  should  be  recited  five  times  daily,  and  on 
Fridays,  should  be  repeated  at  the  musjeed.  Boys  are  named 
about  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  when  their  heads  ought  also 
to  be  shaved.  They  may  be  circumcised  at  any  age,  but  generally 
are  so,  before  ten,  this  rite  is  not  essential  to  the  Mafaomedan 
rahgion,  hut  ia  universal  in  India,  amongst  those  of  this  creed. 
Tlieir  ears  are  never  bored  :  from  an  early  age  they  carry  a  sheathed 
knife,  as  tiie  terrible  Kydakathee,  or  Moplah  knife,  has  been  int«r- 


*  It  hu  been  already  ihown,  (Cbap,  YII)  hon  the  Hindiu  venerate  the 
Tedai,  and  wh&t  cara  tbey  Uke,  to  preTsut  their  even  being  seen  \tj  the  lower 
cBstei :  how  oarefullf  the  Jews  pTeterre  their  PenUteuch,  and  tlie  houonr  in 
wliidi  thej  hold  it.  It  hu  been  dlBcuBaed,  whether  the  Bible  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  haDiIe  uf  aU  iadiwsriniiaaMy.  The  Koduui  Catholics  coueidcr 
that  the  former  coum  would  end  in  its  not  boing  retpectod,  ivliil«t  on  the 
other  hand  many  Frotestants  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  um  it  as  a  cIms 
book  ia  the  aohoola.  It  may  well  be  remarked,  with  what  reepeot  the  Korui 
ii  treat«d  by  the  Hahomeduw.  In  a  public  dlacu^on  fn  Uyaore,  regariling 
the  reepective  morita  of  the  Christiau  and  MalioiDedan  laith,  the  Hieeionary 
'  produoed  liia  bible,  "bnt  adilRcalty  arose  about  the  Konn,  for  the  Jury  inajst- 
"  ed  on  its  being  produced.  After  much  delay,  dismuaion,  and  anger  autongxt 
"the  Muoalmen,  it  waa  brought  careFully  folded  in  a  handkerchief,  aad  • 
■'chair  proTlded  for  it*  reception,  *  •  as  tba  Jury  could  not  defaoa  tbM 
'*  boi^LH,  or  even  touch  them,  they  were  oaiafully  folded  up  in  a  handkereUef, 
"  and  tho  m«rk  waa  put  opun  the  knot,  so  tLat  it  oould  not  be  opened,  but 
"  by  conEcnt  of  the  Jury."—HullenB'  Motion*  i»  Sofilh  India,  18S4. 
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diuUd,  by  order  of  Guveniment.  The  Muasolmeu  wear  turbous 
but  the  Moplahs  du  nut  do  so,  tliey  have  aa  a  rule,  a  email  piece  of 
cloth  around  their  heads,  or  wear  Anb  caps.  Qirla  have  holes 
bored  in  their  ears,  aa  a  mark  of  affection,  consequently  the  more 
they  are  bortd,  the  greater  tbeir  parent's  love  for  them  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be. 

In  their  feattt,  their  marriages,  and  their  rejoidngs,  the  forbid- 
den music  finds  a  place :  in  the  processions,  flogs  are  carried,  whilst 
the  plantain  and  the  cocoanut,  the  lime  and  the  orange,  are  employed 
by  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Hindus. 

It  ia  essential  for  Moolahs  to  marrg,  and  this  rite  is  considered  as 
a  species  of  foretaate  of  their  paradise,  consequently  they  are 
'  particular,  about  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it. 
Mahomed  advised  those  of  his  followers,  who  were  too  poor  to 
marry,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  in  devotion. 
The  bride's  family  seek  a  husband  for  her,  thus  a  father  sends 
some  persons  to  the  friends  of  a  youth,  whom  he  considers  suitable, 
and  the  hrid^oom  requires  a  present,  in  return  for  marrying  the 
daughter,  as  well  as  her  dowry.  The  Hanofites  sometimes  espouse 
brides  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  Sohs  do  this  more  iwely. 
Alt  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  a  day  for  celebration  <J  the 
betrothal  fixed,  the  bridegroom  attended  by  his  friends,  proceeds 
to  the  bride's  houses  where  her  father  meets  him,  and  simnkleA 
him  with  n>se  water,  whilst  some  matrons  anxious  to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  advance  with  a  baain,  containing  water,  turmeric,  cusa  gross, 
and  other  seeds,  which  they  whirl  three  times  round  his  head. 
The  por^  then  proceed  to  a  pandall,  under  which  they  sit  on 
carpets,  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground.  Here  they  amuse  them- 
selves, by  chewing  betel,  and  some  elder  inti^uces  the  subject. 
Numerous  questions  ore  asked  by  both  sides,  at  the  terminatiw  of 
which,  betrothal  takes  place,  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  in  which  the 
amount  to  be  paid  b  stipulated.  TVays  containing  some  of  the 
money,  are  then  brought  in,  together  witli  some  presenta,  and  a  gold 
ringi  which  is  touched  successively  by  each  person  present  The 
Priest  then  plaoes  the  ring  on  the  bridc^pitiom's  finger,  and  the 
bride's  father  givM  the  contract  to  the  Caiee,  to  file  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Temple.    Betel  is  then  distributed,  and  after  the 
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bride's  father  has  mbbed  aandal  wood  oq  the  breaata  of  his  guests, 
they  withdraw. 

The  marriage  often  does  not  take  place  tor  some  time  ;  in  the  inter- 
mediate period,  care  is  taken  to  chi>o3e  a  lnck3r  day,  whilst  in  the 
unlac^  months,  eBponsals  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohilnted. 
Also  "on  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  as  Adam  was  then  expel- 
"  led  from  Paradise :  on  the  fifth,  when  JomUi  was  swallowed  by  a 
"  whale :  on  the  thirteenth,  when  Abraham  was  thrown  into  the 
"  fire  :  on  the  sixteenth,  when  Joseph  was  lowered  into  a  well :  on 
"the  twcnty-firat,  when  Job  was  afflicted  wIHl  diseases:  oa  tite 
"  twenty-fourth,  when  Zachariah  was  murdered :  on  the  twenty-fifth 
"  when  Mahomed  -had  his  front  teeth  br<Aen  by  a  aling."  Marriages 
ure  mostly  celebrated  in  January,  April,  August,  October,  and  No- 
vember, excluding  all  the  days  having  bad  omen%  as  enumerated. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  the  moat  im- 
portant and  conclnding  part  of  which  is,  when  the  Tungel  goes  into 
the  inner  room  with  the  bridegroom,  unites  his  little  finger  to  that 
of  the  bride,  and  pronounces  a  benediction.  A  gold  chain,  or  a 
striof^  sometimes  of  beads,  in  the  form  of  a  tali,  is  usoalty  bung  sronnd 
the  bride's  neck  at  some  convenient  time,  subsequent  to  the  ceremony. 

"Hie  richer  and  some  of  the  stricter  Uahomedons,  rigidly  seclude 
their  women,  who  have  to  koep  their  f^ces  covered,  when  going  out, 
bat  these  are  exceptional  cases.  'iRis  Moplah  women,  are  usually 
allowed  to  go  about,  like  those  of  the  Hindus.  These  Moi^ahchees  are 
amongst  the  dirtiest  people  in  India,  wearing  their  clothes  until  they 
idmost  rot  off  them :  even  in  chewing  betel,  they  have  the  objection- 
able practice,  of  sitting  outside  their  houses  and  spitting*  inwards 
through  the  door.  Their  filth  is  said  to  be  considered  a  sign,  that 
they  are  good  housewives.  Their  necks  are  often  covered  with 
strings  of  beads,  tht^  arms  with  bougies,  as  are  also  their  ankles, 
whilst  their  ears  are  weighed  down  with  oroamenta. 

Their  burial  grcund  is  in  Uuttencherry.  After  death  the  feet  of 
the  corpse  are  tied  together,  as  are  also  the  hands,  and  the  fece  is 

*  This  pTMtlce  la  bdd  in  the  greattet  dstaatatioD  by  the  Hindus,  for  doing 
■u^  inode  the  bouw,  ia  ooiiaideT«d  the  hei^  of  filthitieBa.  [lindiu  (U  hlgb 
caste)  on  hsTdly  be  induced  to  touch  a  Iett«r  eluBcd  with  a  w^ur,  m  the; 
t>eUuve  it  must  have  be«n  touched  by  the  tongne. 
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turned  to^porde  Mecca :  a  lamp  ia  kept  lighted  at  the  head,  and 
thus  it  remama,  until  the  time  of  burial,  whilst  loud  lamentations 
ue  made  by  the  women.  The  body  having  been  washed,  ia  dreseed 
and  enveloped  is  &  long  ahrond,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  is  then 
wound  round  by  a  sheet  i  whilst  mi^  have  on  their  uoual  head- 
drese,  the  true  Mahomedans  tnrbans,  the  Moplalis  their  capa,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth.  At  the  time  of  burial,  the  corpse  is  first  carried  to  the 
Moaque,  where  a  prayer  is  recited  by  the  Priest,  and  then  it  is  taken 
to  the  place  of  sepulture.  It  ia  buried  with  its  face  downwards,  and 
never  enclosed  in  a  coffin.  Sometimes  it  is  surrounded  by  planks, 
bound  round  by  cords,  but  like  the  Jews,  never  secured  together  by  iron 
nails.  On  the  fortieth  day,  the  relations  go  to  the  tomb,  and  place 
a  white  cloth  ovdr  it,  biini  incense,  and  offer  np  prnf  ersi  The  richer 
classes  entertain  the  poor,  on  each  amuveraory.  Tombs  of  females, 
are  quite  plain  r  but  those  of  -males,  have  a  small  round  piece  of 
chunam  work  at  the  top.  In  most  of  their  burial  grounda,  are  seen 
the  custard  apple,  the  guavo,  and  the  pomegranate,  trees. 

The  fast  of  the  Mohomim,  is  kept  by  the  Safia,  who  are  Sheeas, 
but  not  by  the  Jounaga  Uoplahs,  who  are  Hanafitea  and  Soonees  : 
olthongh  these  last,  do  not  object  to  join  in  the  procession,  should 
they  meet  it  by  acddeut  The  taboot  which  they  bear  down  to  the 
sea  beach,  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  covered  with  cloth,  paper, 
and  tinsel,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  mount«d  on  whtols.  Before  it  starts, 
the  Mahomedans  dance  around  a  fire,  shouting  the  names  of  the 
Imams,  and  that  of  Ali,  and  cursing  his  murderers,  as  well  as  the 
three  usurpers.  The  fast  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  feast,  and 
instead  of  a  time  of  mourning,  appears  to  be  held  as  one  of  rejoicing. 

The  MopUhs  are  strict  in  keeping  the  Ranaan,  when  they  strictly 
fast  for  30  days,  bewail  the  sins  of  the  preceding  year,  and  give  of 
their  substance  to  their  poorer  brethren. 
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PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMS. 
Cennu —  Bdinology —  Luguaga—  Di-rimotu  ot  time —  Birth  —  Horoaoope  — 
ChildrcD — Uarrugea —  Deallu — OffuDcas — Laws— Ordeals —  OmoDi —  Super- 
aUtinns — Eliquette— UirltBofduitinctJoiia — Letters — Poetry— Miiaii^Thea- 
trioala — NiutcbM— Amuaements—  Drast— Onuunenta — Umbrellas — Bouui 
— Funiitare — Boipitality — Pood. 

The  iiiLabitants  of  the  CocUa  State,  in  the  year  1857,  niunb«red 
399,056  :  out  of  *hich,  123,037  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
ChrUtiam  of  all  denominations,  were  88,920  :  MohotMdant  16,496  : 
Jem  1,790  :  and  the  Hindw  229,^50:  of  these  laat,  4,101  ware 
Nomhoories,  and  Imbran  Brahmans :  and  10,883  other  Brahmans, 
this  inclades  S,810  Sonkanies  :  422  were  SchatrijNU  :  Vydu  not 
even  mentioned  :  and  the  remtunder  Sudras,*  out  of  which  51,305 
were  aoil  slaves.  Thus  giving  an  average,  of  352}  individuals,  to 
every  square  mile  of  territory. 

In  the  Town  of  Cochin,  and  the  British  territory,  the  population 
which  ia  a  floating  one,  was  in  1861,  according  to  the  census,  11,449: 
of  these,  205  were  Europeans,  and  Eurasians  :  6,569  Native  Chris- 
tians :  3,45S  Hindus  :  1,186  Mahomedana  :  and  34  Jews. 

Without  asserting  the  perfect  accuracy  of  these  figures,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  were  taken  from  official  sources,  and 
are  consequently  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth,  than  any  mere 
Buppoaitions  are  likely  to  be.  Certainly  the  census  papers,  do  not 
place  the  number  of  the  population,  at  so  high  a  rate  as  ia  generally 
believed  :  but  the  country  in  accordance  with  its  physical  aspect^ 
must  be  thiidy  populated.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with^ 
nninliabi  table  forests :  a  considerable  amount  with  water,  and 
marshes  :  and  much  with  inhospitable  scrubby  jungle,  or  stunted 
grass,  growing,  or  rather  existing,  on  a  laterite  bed.  Tlieae  localities, 
ure  of  course  ehuost  destitute  of  human  beings. 

*  By  Sudru  ia  meaut,  dl  ssaaixa  Dot  wearing  the  sacred  stiiug,  indudiog  out- 
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An  ezamiiiatiou  of  tLe  old  Cf}uiu  retumt,  eho^rs  a  marked  increase 
in  the  population.  That  of  the  Native  Slate  in  1836*  was  taken  at 
288,176  which  in  21  years,  would  show  an  increaae  of  110,880 
persona,  which  is  simply  impossible  :  unless  accounted  for  by  exten- 
aive  immigration.  The  reason  of  the  apparent  increase  is  probably, 
that  many  of  the  lower  castes,  which, may  h&ve  been  formerly 
omitted,  now  find  a  place.  But  that  the  population  does  augment, 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  olden  times,  cannot  be  doubted  :  the 
frequent  and  sanguinary  wars,  the  daily  morders,  and  the  annual 
export  of  thonsands  of  slaves,  are  all  things  of  the  past,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  in  future  be  unknown.  The  tranquil  pursuits  of  peace, 
have  superseded  those  uf  warfare  :  and  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  probably  more  ploughs,  liiaa  swords,  to  be  found  in  the  Cochin 
State. 

Among  such  a  very  varied  population,  it  would  be  difficult  as 
well  as  tedious,  to  ^ve  a  detailed  account,  of  the  Ethnology  of  each 
separate  race,  with  the  manners  of  each  tribe,  and  the  language  of 
each  people.  A  general  summary  of  the  indigenous  Hindu  popula- 
tion, will  only  therefore  be  detailed,  with  whom  the  N^ative  Chris- 
tiana, black  Jews,  and  Moplahs,  have  many  general  features  in 
common. 

The  following  figures,  give  the  average  height,  and  size  of  limbs, 
in  four  classes  of  the  people. 

Caste.       Age.    Hoght    Head.    Neck.    Chest.    Arm.    Thigh. 

Naira. 26-5       63-9        223      US      33-4      10-7      18-6 

Chogane. 34-6       641        21-4      13-2      32-7       10-1      188 

N.  Chrifltiana..280       62-4       21-6      13-2      31-4       101      17-6 
Moplahs 35-7       63-5        204      139       323      10-4      18-0 

Average. 634        21-4      13-6      32-4      10-3      18-2 

Average  on  the  east 

coast-t 64-8      208      11-9       31-3         8-9     161 

'  Retiirn*  of  Lieutenant*  Connor,  uid  Wwd.      If.  S.  S.  CJiciat  Rtcordt. 
+  Short— Jforfrai  ifedwal /oitrnni,  vol,  IV.  page  103,  1883.  Ethnology  o£ 
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It  will  be  aecii  by  the  above,  that  although  the  Nativea  of  the 
Eastern  Coast  nt  Chinglcjmt,  are  taller  than  thoae  of  Coehin,  the 
size  of  their  heads,  and  extremities,  are  considerably  smaller.  Much 
of  this  increased  muscularity,  ia  probably  due  to  harder  work,  as, 
this  ia  a  sea  port  town,  in  which  considerable  manual  labour  is 
required  from  some  Castes :  whilst  the  limbs  of  the  Chogttns,  are  of 
course  rendered  very  muscular,  by  their  occupation,  which  consists 
mostly  in  climbing  Cocoannt  trees. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  why  the  Chogan  should  be  taller  than  the 
Nair:  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  this  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
examination  were  made,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
country.  The  circnmference  of  the  head  is  largest  amongst  the 
Nairs,  and  it  must  be  conceded,  that  they  are  as  a  race,  very  superior 
to  the  other  classes.  Even  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  is  perceived,  that 
the  drcmnference  of  the  Brahman's  head,  is  greater  than  in  any  of 
those  belonging  to  other  Hindu  castes. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  people  of  this  coast,  is  as  varied 
as  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere.  Their  heads  are  well  formed,  and  the 
animal  developement  of  the  African,  is  rarely  seen  amongst  them. 
Tlirar  shoulders  are  often  broad,  hands  small,  but  joints  rather 
large :  feet  mostly  flattened,  and  legs  a  little  bowed.  They  reach  their 
prims,  abont  their  thirtietb  y^  and  generally  weigh  from  seven  stone 
five,  to  seven  stone  ten.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  lighter  brown,  or  rather 
of  a  more  copper  coloured  tinge,  than  that  of  those  on  the  eastern 
coast :  and  the  higher  the  rank  and  station,  the  lighter  is  the  colour. 

They  are  able  to  carry  conidderablo  weights,  but  cannot  lift  them 
with  impunity,  although  they  are  well  adapt«d  for  traction,  and  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  women  differ  much  from  the  men  in  appearance.  The  Brah- 
manees  are  often  uncommonly  beautiful,  their  hair  being  of  a  shining 
black,  and  their  eyes  either  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  a  dark  hazeL 
Their  dress  and  ornaments  have  been  already  described.  They  are 
exceedingly  cleanly,  (which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  their  low 
caste  sisters,)  performing  their  ablutions  twice  a  day,  and  once  a  week 
anointing  their  bodies  with  Cocoanut  oil,  or  the  white  of  e^s.  There 
are  tanks  near  every  Pagoda,  in  which  the  higher  castes  can  bathe,  be- 
fore performing  their  devotions  ;  the  richer  classes  have  them,  also 
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inside  their  own  honses.  In  some  Pagodas,  these  tanks,  or  cisterns, 
are  of  granite,  and  of  beautiful  workmansbip.  After  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  Tomen  of  the  hi^er  castes,  arrive  at  the  downward  path  of  life. 
Cooly  women  are  broad  acroaa  the  shoulders,  and  strongly  built  for 
work ;  loud  in  wrangling,  and  usually  possessed  of  inharmonious 
voices.  As  they  grow  old,  they  certainly  do  not  delight  the  eye  by 
their  beauty. 

The  people  of  Malabar  as  a  whole,  appear  to  eiijoy  a  most  passive 
state  of  eziatence,  and  are  delighted  to  make  any  excuse  for  obtain- 
ingaholiday.  No  matter  of  what  caaC«,  or  creed,  they  may  be,  indo- 
lence seems  toconstitate  the  acm6  of  their  happiaesSjanda  quiet  Bwmg 
in  the  verandahs  of  their  houses,  or  a  lounge  under  a  tree  chewing 
betel,  is  much  preferred  by  them  to  any  active  pleasure,  which  entails 
exertion.  Their  meditatiims  do  not  disturb  their  tranquillity,  they 
reflect  not  on  the  past,  and  whilst  they  have  sufficient  for  to-day, 
they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  wants  of  to-morrow.  The  pay  of 
workmen,  and  ooolies,  during  late  years,  has  risen  greatly,  and 
now  having  no  fear  of  the  heavy  exactions,  of  the  rapacious  Go- 
vernments of  former  days,  many  are  able  to  subsist  in  idleness  for 
a  week,  on  the  work  of  one  day.  In  promises  they  are  equally  pro- 
fuse, with  their  forgetfuluess  in  performing  them.  Thdr  expressions 
are  florid,  and  often  inteispeiBed  with  high  flown  similes.  They 
are  very  good-natnied,  especially  the  Bomo-Syiians  :  but  very  inqui- 
sitive, ahhongh  [nu[»cion8  of  bnng  questioned  themselves,  and 
averse  to  giving  a  correct  reply :  they  are  also  extremely  vindictive 
in  their  animosities.  The  Nairs  (more  especially,)  ue  rather  lavish 
in  their  expenditure,  and  have  not  so  much  of  that  sordid  disposi- 
tion, frequentiy  found  in  Hindos  of  other  parts  of  India.  The  in- 
habitants of  IVavancore,  and  Cochin,  are  odel»ated  amongst  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  being  great  profldenta  in  the  black  art,  and  even 
posseanng  the  power  of  destroying  their  enemies. 

The  Malayalim  language  extends  &om  Mangalora  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  uid  is  one  of  the  Dravidian  Aunily  group,  wbidi  includes  "  the 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  Tnlu,  Tuda,  Kota,  Oond,  and  Ko."  The 
roots  of  their  prineipal  words  are  either  idratioal  or  allied,  whilst 
the  idiom  in  all  has  the  same  peculiarities.  This  Dravidian  language, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  dwellers  in  India,  before  the  advent 
z  1 
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•f  Ilia  Hindus,  and  it  lias  been  surmised  tiiat  it  originally  came  from 
central  Asia.  As  the  Hindus  bringing  the  Sanscrit  language  ex- 
tended from  the  North  West,  the  Dra vidian  races  appear  to  hare  been 
driven  Southwards,  or  partially  incorporated  amongst  those  of  the 
conquerors,  perhaps  forming  the  Sudraa, 

As  the  Hindu  races  firmly  seized  upon  the  land,  Sanscrit  words 
became  introduced  into  the  Bravidian  language ;  thus  amongst  the 
Eardahs  of  the  Cochin  forest^  trades  and  occupations  have  Sanscrit 
deaignaticms,  but  the  language  is  of  the  tme  Dravidian  family. 
Probably  until  the  Hindus  arrived  these  occi^>ationa  were  unbiown, 
and  that  whilst  communicating  a  knowledge  of  them  to  the  Dravii^- 
an  races,  the  latter  retained  their  aansmt  nomenclature. 

If  the  usually  adopted  rule,  that  the  langoages  of  people,  give  a 
cine  to  the  national  character  be  remembered,  that  of  Cochin,  would 
hardly  tend  to  raise  a  very  high  idea  of  the  inhabitants.  On  asking 
a  favour,  the  phrase  is,  "  ytm  nuut  give,"  " gou  had  betttr  give"  or 
"  it  leili  be  beti  to  give."  If  the  petitloa  is  granted,  thanks  are 
considered  quite  superfluous,  indeed  there  is  no  word  in  which  to 
express  such :  thanks,  patriotism,  and  some  others,  have  no  synonyms. 
The  same  may  be  observed  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  thdr 
prayers  are  Icnog  and  frequently  repeated,  but  even  when  they 
believe  their  petitiona  to  have  been  heard  and  favourably  received, 
lliaaks  are  exceedingly  rarely  offered  up.  SUll  if  patriotism  does  not 
exist,  a  strong  afEection  for  their  Native  land,  is  found  firmly 
looted  unongat  the  Natives  of  these  parts:  they  can  rarely  be 
induced  to  leave  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  should  Uiey  do  so, 
they  n^idly  pine  away,  and  generally  before  long,  die  in  a  foreign 

Natives  of  other  parts  oflndia,  when  wishing  delicately  to  in^uatcs 
that  a  person  is  not  telling  tiie  exact  truth,  o£ten  say,  that  such  and 
such  a  atatemwt,  "  is  about  as  true,  aa  the  word  of  a  Native  lA 
Malabaf." 

Time  is  Teck(»ed  by  ^  era  of  Paraan  Rama,  divided  into  cycles. 
For  astronomical  pnrposea,  they  use  the  Chaldtean  mode,  or  a  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  being  a  portion  as  they  believe,  of  a  period  of  24,000 
years,  which  is  necessary  "  before  the  whole  of  the  heavenly  bos^ 
"  together  with  the  fixed  stars  belonging  to  them,  can  perform  their 
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"  rtvolution,  from  East  to  West."*  The  jrear  ia  365  daya,  12'  30'. 
The  astronomical  new  year,  commences  in  April,  when  the  sun  en- 
lere  under  the  si^  of  Artes  as  at  that  period  it  is  believed  the  world 
was  created.  At  this  time  a  great  festival  is  held,  offerings  are 
made,  and  some  Brahmans  amongst  other  ceremonies,  are  aaid  some- 
timea  to  strangle  a  ram,  consecrated  to  the  san,  and  the  planets,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  genii,  to  give  tliem  good  fortune,  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

Hie  months  of  the  solar  year,  in  1862,  were  as  follows,  Madum, 
"theRam,"  April  12th  tiU May  12th or 31  days.  Sddavum,  "the 
"  Bull,"  till  June  12th  or  31  days.  Metkunum,  ■"  the  Twins,"  till 
July  14th  or  32  days.  Caeadaum,  ■"  the  Crab"  till  August  14th  or 
31  days,  CAin^wt,  "the  Lon,"  till  September  14th  or  3]  days. 
Cunny,  "the Tiigin,""  till  October  15th  or  31  days.  Toolam,  "the 
Scales,"  til!  November  14th  or  30  days.  Vrecheecum,  "the  Scorpion," 
till  December  13th  or  29  days.  £Aanoo,  "  the  Archer"  till  January 
11th  or  39  days.  Jfajarom,  "the  Ooat,"  till  February  lOth  or  20  days. 
XJoombhwm,  "  the  water  bearer"  till  March  12th  or  30  days.  JUenwnt, 
"the  fishes"  till  April  13tfa  or  30  days.  The  civil  year  commences 
with  the  1st  of  Chingum,  or  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Iiv  their  calculations,  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  bnt  they  reckon  those  of  the  increase  and 
decrease ;  thus  they  speak  of  the  first  day  after  the  new  moon.  A 
lunar  month  is  computed  from  the  new  moon  to  the  new  moon,  aud 
appears  to  ojnsistof  27  days,  each  of  which  is  named  after  the 
constellation  in  which  the  moon  is  on  that  day.  To  adjnst  the 
lunar  to  the  solar  year  additional  months  are  inserted.  The 
portion  of  a  month  from  new  to  full  moon,  is  called  the  "black 
moon  ;"  from  the  full  to  the  new,  the  "white  moon." 

Sunday,  Nyaraicha,  {Nayar,  the  sun.)  Monday,  Tbeengulaicha, 
(TKemffut,  the  moon.)  Twtday,  Chowahaicba,  {Chowah,  Mara.) 
WedTtadai/,  Bhoodunnaicha.  (Bhoodnnn,  Mercury.)  Thunday  Weeah' 
«aicba,  (Weea/iehum,  Jupiter.)  Friday,  Welleyaicha,  {WelUy,  Venus.) 
Saturday,  Sheneeaicha,  {Shenee,  Saturn.) 

The  twenty  four  hours  are  divided  into  sixty  Nazigas,  as  follows ; 

'  PooU.    Page  81S. 
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dght  Ifody,  one  Mathran :  four  Mathran,  one  Gunnidun :  ten  GlUl' 
nidno,  one  YinM,igay  :  six  Vinahligay,  one  Naxiga :  sixtpNazigas,  an 
one  day.  Thus  the  day  conaiste  oS  aixty  Malabar  houra,  each  contun- 
ing  twenty-foor  minutes. 

During  the  last  ten  days  in  the  month  Carcadanin  (August)  high 
caste  Hiudns,  will  ndther  recdve  nor  pay  away  money.  Should  it  b« 
necessoiy  to  receive  payment  for  a  debt,  they  depute  some  one  else 
to  undertake  the  office  for  them.  These  ten  days  are  considered 
very  unlucky.  They  also  hare  no  money  transactions  <m  their 
eabbath,  (l^nreday);  but  Sunday  is  eateemed  a  most  prointious  day 
for  commencing  an  nndertaklDg,  buying  land,  startmg  upon  & 
journey,  or  boginning  to  build  a  house. 

When  a  child  is  expected,  the  friends  and  neighbonrs,  flock  to  the 
house,  and  crowd  the  rooms.  The  men  remaining  in  an  outer  ^art- 
ment.  Should  the  little  stranger  be  a  monstrosity  the  probilbili^  is, 
that  some  poor  wretched  creature  will  be  accused  of  having 
bewitched  the  mother. 

The  directions  for  drawing  horoscopes  are  very  full,  and  tltere  are 
guides,  or  manuals  of  instruction,  to  the  table,  which  is  like  a  chess 
board,  with  sixteen  squares,  but  the  four  centra  ones,  are  not  em- 
ployed, thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  squares,  or  houses,  to  twelve. 


12 
Mercury, 
1  year. 

1                   2 
Man  1|       Jupiter  1 
mmths.        month. 

3 

Tenus  1 . 
month. 

11 

Saturn   1^ 

years. 

4 

Moon  21 

days. 

10 

Saturn  1( 
years. 

5 
Sunl 
month. 

Mercury  I 
year. 

8 
Manl} 
montha 

7 
Jupiter  1 
month. 

6 

Yenua  one 

month. 

Each  day  ae  previonsly  mentioned, 


of  sixty  Nasigas,  of 
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21  miniitea  each.  The  lun  ia  ssppoeed  to  commence  ftt  the  division 
maiked  No.  I  or  on  tJie  Ist  day  of  the  Ut  monOi  of  the  Malabar 
year  and  daily  tntvels  throuf^  every  compartment  of  the  homscopic 
table.  InNalbeTemaimliNazigaa  iiii2,4j  i  3,6^  :  1,SJ:  5,5^: 
6and7,5:  8^| :  9,5}:  lO.fi^;  1(,4| :  12,4f  On  the  second  day 
the  son  commenoeB  ten  miuntee  eariier,  from  the  house  No.  1 ;  on 
the  third  day,  twenty  minutes :  and  so  on,  ereiy  day  :  on  the  thir- 
tieth day,  he  remains  at  home,  only  ten  minntee,  and  then  goes  on. 

The  moon  remuns  2^  days  in  eaeh  division  of  the  table,  and  com- 
mences according  to  the  atar,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  Aill  moon. 
It  is  thus  27  days  going  round. 

Besides  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Planets  named,  which  travel 
respectively  trvm  No.  1,  to  No.  12,  at  various  rates  of  progression, 
marked  on  the  table,  there  are  two  otiier  vei;  wickedly  disposed 
reptiles,  who  have  an  influence,  on  the  good  or  bad  fortune,  of  the 
newly  bean  infant's  future  life.  They  are  called  the  black  snake, 
Shoffu,  and  the  red  snake,  K/uidu  ;  bad  aa  the  first  is,  the  second  is 
much  worse.  As  might  be  anticipated,  they  travel  backwards,  ftom 
No.  1 2  to  No.  1,  and  they  loiter  one  and  a  half  years,  in  each  bouse. 

When  one  of  these  snakes  is  calling  at  No.  1,  the  other  is  paying 
his  req)eet8  at  No.  7,  and  thus  when  Baghn  visits  No.  2,  Khadu 
has  progressed  to  No.  8. 

The  reputed  characters  of  the  tenants,  of  these  houses,  are  aa 
follows :  the  sun  is  tolerab^  good,  thungh  aometimee  bod.  Saturn 
and  the  two  snakes,  are  infamous,  and  without  any  redeeming  quali- 
ties, llhe  remainder,  ue  all  reported  as  passably  good.  To  draw 
out  the  programme,  of  the  infont's  future  life,  two  blank  tables 
are  constructed,  like  that  for  the  horoscope;  on  the  first,  the 
BUD,  moon,  planets,  and  snakes,  are  placed  at  their  proper  posi- 
tion at  the  exact  moment  of  the  infant's  birth.  On  the  second, 
the  numbers  of  the  houses  of  the  child's  future  are  examined.  No.  1, 
is  the  birth  place,  and  from  whence  he  derives  his  education,  good 
looks,  and  fine  person.  No.  2,  if  the  omen  be  good  he  will  possess 
cattle,  a  well  behaved  family,  and  will  also  become  rich,  and  a  scholar, 
every  comfort  in  fact  depends  up<m  this  house :  if  a  bad  spirit  be  ia  it, 
and  he  be  bom  in  that  bad  spirit's  abode,  he  will  have  good  fortune 
No.  3,  bodily  strength  and  bravery.     No.  4,  his  mother's  house,  and 
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if  hia  own  componnd  and  bia  cattle  will  be  good.  No.  5,  the 
afiection  of  his  children,  and  n  qniet  conacience.  No.  6,  if  he  is  to 
be  Babject  to  robbery,  or  a  robber  himBelf.  Whether  he  shall  be 
heoltbly,  or  the  reverse.  No,  7,  what  sort  of  wife  Le  will  haTe.  No. 
8,  leng^  of  his  life^  and  time  of  his  death.  No.  9,  lengtli  of  his 
father's  days.  No.  10,  cersmonial  perfon&anoea  of  parents.  No.  11, 
no  harm  occurs  in  this  boose,  bat  fotnre  gains.  No.  13,  the  same 
as  Na  8  and  No.  6  combined. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  tables,  Qie  astrologer  predicts  the 
various  events,  which  will  befal  the  child.  These  are  frequently  stat- 
ed in  a  very  vague  manner,  as  for  instance,  "  if  the  child  lives  over 
the  fifth  year,  it  will  live  nntil  it  is  toi,"  or  tbat,  "  in  such  and 
such  a  year,  a  great  misfortune  will  happen  to  it" 

There  are  variona  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  an  infant's 
birth,  and  subsequently  numerous  others  at  betrothals,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  some  of  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  As  a  general  rule,  marriage  occurs  at  euch  an  early  age, 
that  it  may  simply  be  called  betrothaL  Girls  below  the  twice  bom 
class  who  have  arrived  at  maturi^,  without  having  a  hnsband  to 
claim  them  are  considered  as  to  a  certain  degree,  lying  under  a  curse, 
but  this  is  not  regarded  with  euch  horror  here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Hindustan :  for  the  females  of  most  classes,  indulge  in  poly- 
aodrism,  which  is  sanctioned  both  by  law  and  custom.  Amongst 
the  Native  Christiane,  and  Syrians,  morality  in  the  European  sena^ 
is  mnch  more  observed,  and  the  marriage  tie  is  considered  binding. 
Still  the  Hindu  Custom,  of  a  girl  being  betrothed  at  an  eaiiy  (u^, 
obtains  amongst  them.  The  bride  remains  in  her  father's  house,  for 
two  or  tht«e  years,  and  then  with  many  ceremonies  is  removed  to 
that  of  her  husband  The  Verapoly  Mission,  is  now  energetically 
attempting  to  stop  these  early  marriages,  and  should  they  succeed, 
they  will  have  conferred  a  great  blessing  on  their  people :  but  nufor- 
tunatdy,  their  failure  is  too  probable.  A  single  girl  of  the  lower  castes 
after  dghteen,  is  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  her  femi^,  which  in- 
deed she  generally  is,  or  soon  becomes,  owing  to  the  ill-treatment, 
and  abusive  taunts,  she  constantly  receives. 

Wrede  states,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  7,  Page  367,)  that  when  the 
Portuguese,  arrived,  the  Syrians  lived  in  villages,  in  stone  houses,  and 
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mostly  in  North  IXalabar,  and  that  their  weddings,  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ost«ntatioD.  They  mainbtined  the  privil^^ 
given  them  by  the  Permanis,  viz.  "of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom, 
"  riding  on  elephants,  having  their  hair  ornamented  with  flowers 
"  ofgoldjOfdifferent  musical  instruments  playing  before  them.as  also 
«  of  fiaga  of  rarious  colonra  l>eing  carried  in  front  of  them.  They 
"  also  wore  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of  them  had  firelocks." 
The  girls  were  precluded  from  all  inheritance,  even  if  there  were  no 
sons  in  the  family,  the  property  going  to  the  next  male  coosin,  or 
uncle  on  the  father's  side.  A  Syrian  law,  exactly  contrary  to  that 
of  Ualabar. 

It  is  directed  in  the  Hindu  Code,  acc<»ding  to  CoUhrook,  that  a 
dying  man,  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  cosa  grass,  if  he  be  a  Sudm 
either  in  the  house,  or  out  of  it  indifferently,  but  if  of  any  higher 
caste  he  must  be  placed  in  t^e  open  air.  A  Brahman's  corpse  should 
be  carried  out  of  a  town  by  the  Western  gate,  a  Schatriya's  by  the 
Northern,  a  Vysian's  by  the  Eastern,  and  a  Sudra's  by  the  Southern. 

After  a  death  in  a  family  the  room  in  which  it  occurred  is  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  and  amongst 
wealthy  funihes  is  generally  not  used  again,  until  that  generatioB 
has  passed  away  j  the  snccessOT  occupying  another  set  of  apartments, 
at  all  events  for  the  first  twelve  months ;  the  principal  ceremonies  for 
the  happiness  of  his  soul,  are  perfonned  by  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased. 

Amongst  the  Schatiyas,  the  cbief  mourner,  does  not  shave  for 
twelve  months  after  the  event  has  occurred,  whilst  amongst  othws^ 
as  for  instance  some  of  the  Putter  K^hmans,  they  keep  their  hair 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cudnmi,*)  and  even  their  eyebrows  shaved 
off  for  a  year.  When  the  K^ah  dies,  all  the  Natives  in  the  place 
mnst  leave  off  their  turbans  for  ten  days,  as  a  sign  of  monniing, 
and  fishermen  are  debarred  from  following  their  avocation  for  three 
days,  for  fear  they  might  capture  one  of  the  finny  tribes,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  departed,  has  obtained  a  dwelling. 

*  On  wsing  a  Chriatjui  diild  wearing  a  Cudumi,  the  parents  were  xked  Um 
rsMon :  they  raplisd  that  it  ma  not  done  for  cute  purpotea,  but  to  keep  the  head 
warm  and  protect  the  foatMielle.  Soma  <A  the  NatiTca  who  draa  a«  EuratiaaB, 
ahave  the  hack  of  the  head  and  wear  a  akull  cap. 
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The  crime  of  infanticide  is  annocBBsary  iii  theM  parts,  and  almuflt 
unknown.  Tlie  domestic  Uvea  of  tlie  people,  appear  to  be  leas  dis- 
turbed, b7  quairels  and  jealousies,  (because  tbey  hare  uo  one  to  be 
jealous  of,)  than  in  moat  other  portions  of  India,  with  the  exception 
of  the  firahmans,  who  are  vei;  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  their  wives. 

In  times  of  famine,  mothers  aometimee  dispose  of  their  children, 
f  reqnentif  vith  the  hope  of  bung  able  to  redeon  them  in  man  pros- 
perous times.  The  Hindu  Laws,  contain  a  provision  for  theee  cases, 
directing,  that  whoever  should  during  a  fanune,  have  sold  hialibsrt; 
for  food  jaaj  in  better  times  regain  his  freedom  on  returning  the 
amount  he  had  received,  and  giving  two  head  of  cattle. 

Man;  of  the  laws  and  maxima  of  the  Natives,  are  good,  were 
tbey  followed  out.  In  fbrmer  times  »  person  convicted  of  telling 
an  untruth,*  was  tortured,  or  very  severely  punished,  were  thia  not 
obsolete,  the  courts  of  justice  would  have  sufficient  emi^ymeut,  as 
veracity  is  a  virtue,  unfortunately  not  too  prevalent  amoogst  the  Na- 
tives of  the  low  country,  but  in  the  wilder  parts  they  are  more 
touthfuL  It  appears  that  the  further  th^  are  removed  from  cities, 
and  communicatioD  with  the  external  world,  the  more  their  word,  may 
be  relied  on.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  anbject  as  they  have 
been  for  centuries,  to  lyrannical  rule,  where  the  law  of  the  moat  power- 
f  ul,  has  by  force  of  drcumstances,  been  that  of  the  country,  and  each 
official  has  had,  (and  truth  most  admit  many  sdll  have,)  tiieir  price ; 
dissimulation  has  thus  become  necessary,  and  fraud  been  eo  thorough- 
ly engrafted  into  tlie  Native  Character,  that  many  a  long  year  must 
elapse,  ere  it  can  be  eradicated 

It  is  a  curious  antonaly,  that  this  race,  who  think  it  no  crime  to 
cheat  a  white  man,  but  on  the  coutniy  rather  a  meritorious  action, 

*  Ur.  Hollar,  •  Qenoui  muimxy,  meittiom  sppediiig  to  s  Hindu's  oodicImmc^ 
nidi  Teq>ect  to  the  future  rewirda  of  goixl  (od  evil.  The  Bimlu  MUirered  b; 
a  story.  A  butclier  bought  >  coir,  whilst  taking  her  borne,  she  broke  ber  rnpe 
Mid  eKspad.  QoJDg  in  punuit  ha  met  s  verociaus  Hindu,  who  informed  him 
which  road  the  cuw  lud  taken.  Pmnnfiifinf  •  little  furthar  Hking  aaan- 
dadous  Hindu,  he  told  him  the  wrong  rosd,  coTuequentlif  the  oow  escaped. 
After  death,  the  one  who  by  tiling  the  true  rosd,  whereby  (^  butcher  wu 
able  to  pursue  ths  oow  irith  tbe  intention  of  slsughteiing  her  wu  adjudged  to 
be  gnswed  by  wonns  for  twenty  lifetime*.  He  who  by  teUing  an  uutruth  htA 
saved  the  cow's  life  vu  adjudged  to  be  bom  twenty  times  a  king. 
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and  would  i)ilfcr  as  Libourers,  arc  as  a  rule  to  be  trusted  as  coolies, 
with  valuable  property,  to  carry  long  distanoea  ;  very  rarely  does 
the  cooly,  ever  abscond  with  his  load,  although  he  may  leave  it  in 
some  safe  pbca,  if  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  with  it.  And  the  same  *ppliea  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  given 
by  Natives,  scarcely  one  of  wliicli,  was  ever  known  to  be  dishonour- 
ed. Tiiera  is  a  strong  underlying  vein  of  honesty  in  the  Natives  ot 
India,  whioh  is  much  to  bi;  admired,  and  esteemed. 

But  at  the  present  time,  perjury  is  unfortunately  very  frequent, 
a  devil-worshipper  would  at  soon  swear  anything  falsely,  as  state  it 
so;  as  an  oath  is  neither  binding  on  him,  nor  on  the  Hindu  idolater, 
it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  trying  doubtful  cases,  ordeals 
should  be  permitted,  the  same  as  atthe  present  day,  in  some  Christian 
conntries,  lots  ok  drawn.  Natives  when  remonstrated  with  for  swear- 
ing otttruths  on  the  Ollahs,  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  or 
they  would  obtain  no  justice. 

In  some  of  the  greater  crimes  such  as  dacoity,  murder,  (especi- 
ally those  of  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  ornaments,) 
ud  incendiarism,  tiie  people  of  this  portion  of  India  have  evident- 
ly undergone  a  change  for  the  better,  as  thay  are  less  frequent  hero 
than  in  many  other  localities.  Suicide  is  also  very  rare.  The  cnrse 
of  the  country,  is  the  universal  love  of  law  salts,  in  which  men  do 
not  mind  ruining  themselves,  provided  their  opponents  are  involved 
in  the  same  catastrophe. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Oi-Jeali,  which  were  prevalent  in 
olden  times.  That  of  the  Crocodile,  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in  the 
Cochin  state  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Ordeals  very  clearly  demon- 
strate, the  snperatitious  chfuvcter  of  the  people  by  whom  they  an 
employed,  or  rather  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  direct,  and  person- 
al appeal  to  the  Deity,  for  his  decision  in  difficult  cases.  In  1769 
Akbar  forbade  this  method  of  trial  in  his  dominions,  greatly  to  th« 
dii^DSt  of  the  Brahmans.  Several  forms  of  ordeal  were  made  use  of, 
np  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some  in  the  commencement  of 
this,  and  others  at  the  present  time,  still  obtain.  Only  Uie  moat 
common  forma,  are  detailed  here.  In  all  instances,  when  the  accused 
came  oS  scathless,  the  accuser  was  fined. 

Tkewattr  Oriivalt,  were  of  several  descriptions,  that  of  theCroco- 
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dile  being  the  moat  terrible,  near  Palliport,  the  Backwater  is  verj  full 
of  these  creatures,  bnt  formerly  it  need  to  swarm  with  them.  The 
prisoner  was  first  taken  to  a  small  temple  in  the  vicinitj  of  the 
place,  where  he  took  the  most  solemn  oaths,  aa  to  the  justice  of 
Lis  cause,  and  called  upon  the  go<^  not  only  to  permit,  but  to 
direct  the  Crocodiles  to  eat  him,  were  he  not  telling  the  exact  truth. 
This  ceremony  over,  he  was  obliged  to  wade  across  the  wat«r,  which 
was  eight  hundred  paces  wide,  and  then  retam  to  the  place  he 
started  from.  Multitudes  awaited  the  reatilt,  and  if  the  Crocodiles 
were  lazy,  or  not  hungry,  and  &e  man  escaped  being  de  von  red,  bis 
safe  return  was  hailed  as  a  certain  proof  of  his  innocence  ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jaws  of  these  ravenous  monsters. 
Another  water  ordeal,  consisted  in  the  accused  standing  np  to  bis 
waist  in  water.  A  Brahman  holding  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  being 
stationed  neni  him.  A  sepoy  on  the  shore  then  shot  three  arrows 
from  his  bow,  when  a  man  was  sent  to  bring  back  the  arrow  which 
bad  gone  the  farthest ;  as  soon  as  he  bad  picked  it  up,  another  per- 
son was  despatched  for  the  middle  arrow,  and  when  brongbt,  another 
for  the  nearest ;  as  soon  as  this  lost  was  picked  up,  the  accused 
grasped  the  Erahman's  foot,  or  the  end  of  his  staff,  and  dived  under 
water.  If  be  raised  his  head,  or  body,  above  the  water,  before  the 
arrows  were  brought  back,  to  the  Sepoy,  it  was  considered  a  clear 
proof  of  his  guilt. 

A  mode  still  employed,  sometimea  even  in  the  houses  of  Euro- 
peons,  and  giving  rise  to  mucli  unnecessary  misery,  is  often  thought- 
lessly practised.  When  on  article  has  been  stolen,  and  there  is  no 
clue  as  to  the  robber,  a  person  writes  the  nnme  of  every  one  in  the 
house,  enclosing  each  piece  of  paper  in  a  ball  of  wax  tmd  other  ma- 
terials. These  balls  are  then  tossed  into  water,  and  that  bearing  the 
name  of  the  guilty  individual,  is  said  always  to  float  on  the  surface. 
Natives  believe  implicitly,  in  the  truth  of  this  trial. 

Another  common  mode  in  criminal  cases,  was  for  the  accused  to 
fake  three  draughts  of  water,  in  which  some  Hindu  Deity  had  been 
washed  for  the  purpose  :  it  he  remained  quite  well,  for  fourteen 
days,  he  was  considered  innocent,  but  if  any  sickness  or  internal 
pain  occurred,  he  was  proved  guilty. 

In  some  places,  in  civil  cases,  both  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  or 
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their  AdTocatea,  txied  who  coold  renuun  lougest  nnder  water,  hold- 
ing on  by  some  stakes,  which  were  placed  for  that  purpose,  in  aaiic- 
ti£ed-spote.  Whoever  remaiued  the  longest,  was  considered  in  the 
right.  The  last  case  ended,  in  both  the  Advocates  being  drowned, 
and  as  both  could  not  have  been  wrong,  this  method  fell  into  dis- 
repute. 

Fire  ordeaU,  or  by  heated  silbstancea,  were  thoae  most  commonly 
employed  ;  in  cases  where  the  person  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
they  were  as  follows.  Some  days  before  the  trial,  the  prisoner's 
Hght  arm  and  lumd  were  enveloped  in  wax  cloth,  and  sealed 
up.  When  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  a  cauldron  was  filled 
with  cocoanut  oil,  and  a  fire  placed  beneath ;  a  rupee,  or  some 
bright  substance  being  inside,  as  the  fire  gradually  heated  the 
oil,  the  accused  and  accusers  stood  round,  and  the  Brahman  invoked 
the  Deitke,  to  show  by  the  result,  the  guilt  or  inuocence  of  the  accused. 
When  Uie  oil  boiled,  the  latter  having  first  invoked  the  fire  to  declare 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  by  its  effects  on  his  arm,  thrust  it  into 
the  cauldron,  and  drew  up  the  rupee.  The  arm  was  immediately 
swathed  up  in  bandages,  and  sealed  with  the  judge's  seal,  the  man 
was  then  removed  to  prison.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  seal  was 
publicly  removed,  and  the  arm  inspected,  when  if  no  scars  were  per- 
ceptible, he  was  held  guiltless,  and  ^acquitted.  It  was  supposed 
that  if  highly  pud,  the  Brahman  contrived  to  rub  some  substances 
nn  the  arm  to  prevent  any  scalding  taking  place.  But  no  doubt  in 
many  cases,  the  immediate  and  total  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  from  the  surface,  would  tend  to  heal  the  arm,  without  leaving 
any,  or  at  all  events,  only  a  very  alight  scar. 

Another  method  consisted,  in  holding  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron.  The 
accused  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  seven  leaves  of  the  Peepul  tree 
were  placed  upon  his  palm,  and  above  Uiem  the  red  hot  iron,  and 
he  had  to  walk  backvraids  and  forwards  thus,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  Sometimes  molten  lead  was  poured  over  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  or  at  others  the  accused  walked  over  a  fire,  made  by  burning 
Peepul  wood. 

Another  ordeal,  was  that  of  the  balarux.  The  accused  and  a 
Pundit  fasted  M  hours.  The  first  then  bathed  in  sacred  water, 
end  the  second  haviiig  presented  oblations  to  the  Deity,  the  prisoner 
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waa  weighed.  The  Pundit  now  prostrated  himself  before  the  scakaf 
and  having  written  the  accusatiou  on  a  piece  of  paper,  fastened  it  t^ 
the  man's  forehead.  He  was  then  after  six  minutes  had  elspead, 
rO'Weighed,  and  if  his  weight  had  decreased,  he  was  considered 
goiltless,  if  it  had  increased,  guilty  :  and  if  the  same,  he  had  to  be 
weighed  again.  Should  the  balonca  break,  it  was  never  doubled, 
but  that  the  weight  of  tlie  guilt  of  the  accosed,  had  caused 
it  to  do  BO. 

Ordealt  by  poiton,  were  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the  first,  the  Pundita  per- 
formed their  oblations,  and  then  liaviDg  mixed  three  barley  comi 
of  a  poisonous  root,  or  of  wliite  arsenic,  in  thirty-two  times  its 
Teight  of  ghee,  the  accused  waa  obLged  to  eat  it  frum  a  Brahman's 
hand.  If  it  had  no  injurious  effect,  he  was  decliued  innocent, 
otherwise  as  certainly  gmlty.  The  second  consisted  in  plaotng  a 
cobra,  in  a  deep  earthen  chatty,  into  which  was  thrown  some  coin, 
or  other  small  substance  ;  if  he  could  take  this  out,  without  being 
iigured,  he  was  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime,  imputed  to  him. 
Another  Ordeal  consisted,  in  giving  a  nnmber  of  persons  suspected 
of  tbef t,  some  rice  to  chew,  and  it  was  believed,  that  from  the  month 
of  the  gaUtj  one,  the  grain  would  come  out  dry.  Pear  of  detection, 
often  caused  this  trial  to  prove  correct 

Another  was  more  eapeaailj,  consecrated  to  the  Ood  of  Justice; 
An  image  was  made  of  silver,  and  another  of  iron  or  clay,  tiiey  wws 
then  thrown  into  ajar  of  water,  if  tJie  accosed  brought  out  the  silver 
one,  he  was  adjudged  innocent 

Each  of  the  di&rent  castes,  are  said  to  have  had  appropriate 
ordeals.  The  Brahmans  by  the  balance,  the  Scbatriyos  by  fire,  the 
Vysias  by  water,  and  the  Sudras  by  poison  :  but  this  had  in  very 
early  days  fallen  into  disuse  in  Malabar,  and  only  those  below  the 
rank  of  Nairs,  were  usually  subject  to  ordeal  trials. 

The  lower  classes  of  Natives,  thoroog^y  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transmigratba  of  evil  spirits  by  witchcraft,  into  peraonn'  bodies. 
It  is  thought  that  evil  spirits  can  be  placed  in  charge  of  fields  and 
ga^ens,  and  if  a  person  should  steal  any  of  the  produce  and  eat  it, 
he  would  be  afflicted  with  moat  terrible  internal  paina,  which  can 
be  only  removed  by  the  sorcerer,  or  the  |)eL-son  from  whom  he  stole 
the  fruit.     It  is  also  believed,  that  a  sorcerer   cau  produce  such 
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iateoao  pain  In  the  thiefa  body,  that  he  will  be  gUA  bo  make  an 
immediate  confesaion,  in  hopea  of  gatting  cured. 

It  is  alao  believed  that  a  sorcerer  besides  afflicting  a  person  with 
diaease,  can  remove  them  altogether  from  the  world.  If  a  true 
acconnt  of  the  mnrders,  which  a  belief  in  sorcery  hiis  occa^oned  in 
the  form  of  revenge  could  be  obtained,  a  most  horrible  revelation  of 
atrodtiea,  which  have  occurred  in  the  Cochin  State,  would  no  donbt 
be  brought  to  light 

The  Native  Christians,  and  Hindus,  have  many  cliarma  against 
the  evil  eye,  amongst  tbein  jewels,  and  tiger's  claws,  set  in  silver, 
with  which  they  load  their  children.  The  Mabomedans  also  sus- 
pend charms  ttom  the  c«Iing  for  the  same  purpose.  Whilst,  the 
Jews  put  figures  on  their  honsea.  Women  were  not  aUowed  to  under- 
go the  trial  by  water,  or  poison,  but  were  not  exempted  from  the 
other  forms  of  ordeaL  There  was  rather  a  carious  one  emfdoyed  in 
Trichoor  not  many  years  ago,  a  husband  auspicious  of  Us  wife's  con- 
duct, hod  her  sewn  up  in  a  sock,  and  carried  to  an  upper  window,  aud 
thrown  out:  her  guilt  was  judged  of,  according  to  the  injuries  she 
received. 

Amongst  a  people  given  to  trials  by  ordeal,  sacrifices  to  evil  sprits 
in  evei7  form,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  ghoste  and  hobgobliuB 
are  everywhere  around  them:  amongst  a  race  many  of  whom  even 
worship  the  fint  animal  they  meet  in  the  morning,  a  tree,  or  a  bli)ck 
of  wood,  onguriee  are  of  conrtie  regarded  as  most  important,  and 
many  a  great  undertaking  ia  postponed,  solely  because  some  antici- 
pated good  omen,  ia  not  forthcoming.  No  one  would  tbink  of  con- 
tinuing a  walk,  should  a  black  cat  happen  to  run  across  the  rood  soon 
»fter  he  started.  If  a  Namboorie  setting  out  on  a  journey  meet 
another  Namboorie  he  invariably  returns  borne,  and  if  possible  post- 
pones his  journey,  but  if  this  ia  impracticable  he  remains  at  liis  house 
half  an  hour  and  then  makes  a  freeh  start,  meeting  a  jockall  or  two 
Nambooriea  are  good  omens.  If  a  lizard  chirp  upon  the  wall  the 
conversation  is  at  once  changed.  In  eome  parts  of  India  no  answer 
is  returned  by  the  father  to  a  proposal  of  maninge  fitr  his  daughter 
until  the  lizard  has  made  itself  heard,  and  the  position  of  tlio  aonnd, 
ita  loudness,  and  other  equally  important  difforences,  detemiiiic  the 
tener  of  tbc  reply.  Thursday  ia  an  inauspicious  day.  Hawkers  consider 
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it  very  unlucky  should  they  not  sell  uiy  article  at  (be  tint  hottsd 
they  visit  in  a  day,  and  voold  rather  dispose  of  something  at  a  loM, 
.than  part  with  nothing. 

The  Syrians  aM  as  snperstitioaa  in  their  Way,  as  the  Hindus. 
One  of  their  moat  extraordinary  ceremonies,  consists  in  poking  out 
the  eye  of  Judas  Iscariot.  On  good  Friday,  a  cake  on  which  is  a 
repreaentation  of  an  eye,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle' 
Each  person  is  armed  with  a  knife,  and  in  succession  makes  a  dig 
Kt  the  eye  :  after  this  is  satisfactorily  destroyed,  the  cake  is  cut  np, 
Bhd  distributed. 

One  sect  were  said  not  long  since,  once  a  year,  to  hare  had  their 
e&a  written  out  on  a  piece  of  paper,  by  a  Catanar,  and  then  placed 
inside  a  loaded  bamboo  gun,  and  discharged  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
feaat :  the  uproar  thus  effectually  dissipating,  and  destroying,  theiz 
year's  accumulation  of  misdemeanours.  It  is  not  unusual  to  per-* 
ceive  the  skull  of  an  animal,  raised  on  a  stick  in  a  Christian's  poddy 
field  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  in  the  same  wuy  as  in  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding Uiadus;  and  vely  many  of  their  superstitious  rites,  are 
identicoL 

Of  course  attnoaj^erlc  disturbances  ate  viewed  with  great  awe, 
an  eclipse  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  one  of  their  two  bod 
spirits,  swallowing  the  sun  or  moon.  A  comet,  is  supposed  to 
foretel  disasters,  a  dear  season,  or  a  frightful  sickness :  and  light- 
tung  with  ita  attendant  thunder,  is  believed  to  be  the  gods  waging 
war  in  Heaven,  or  elsewhere,  whilst  the  Mahomedans  assert,  the 
shooting  stars  to  be  missiles,  discharged  by  angels,  at  evil  apirits, 
who  are  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  Heaven. 

Etiquette  is  a  subject  deserving  of  a  few  remarks,  those  in  power 
have  at  various  times  attempted  ta  break  through  its  regulations, 
but  unsuccessfully.  He  who  disregards  its  observances,  is  liable  to 
be  disrespectfully  treated  in  public,  and  Uughed  at  in  private.  Al- 
though to  many  Europeans,  it  may  appear  absurd  to  insist 
upon  Natives,  from  a  Prince  to  a  Cooiy,  removing  their  ahoea  when 
entering  an  European  honse,*  still  all  who  understand  the  Native 
character,  must'admit  its  necessity  ;  they  themselves  originated  the 

*  Id  cuni«  plucso,  Shn)S<  have  bwn  esoepted  &xim  this  rule. 
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enstom,  in  the  aama  maimer  u  Europeans,  have  the  removal  of  the 
bat  as  a  sign  of  respect 

There  is  first  the  etiquette  of  caste,  ivhioh  has  of  late  years  been 
brokea  through  to  a  great  extent,  up  to  the  last  sixty  years,  low 
caste  Natives,  aad  all  Europeans,  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the 
road  along  the  sea  beach,  those  inland  being  reserved  for  the  Nairs, 
and  Uxoae  of  superior  castes,  for  none  of  these  classes  approached 
the  sea,  excepting  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  It  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  so,  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion. 

On  certain  ceremonies,  the  t«wii  gates  were  closed  for  several 
consecutive  days,  and  none  of  the  inferior  classes  were  allowed  to 
enter.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Brahmans,  forbade  Native  Christians,  the  nse  of 
some  of  the  public  roads,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
Indiit  Company,  advited  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition,  and  it 
was  consequently  withdrawn.  Missionaries  were  permitted  to  carry 
loi^  umbrellas,  which  secured  for  them  the  use  of  the  prohibited 
roads,  provided  they  kept  clear  of  the  Pagodas. 

The  rules  respecting  the  distances,  which  were  always  maintain- 
ed between  persons  of  the  various  castes,  and  subdivisions  of  such, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  laid  down,  but  formerly  they 
were  enforced  by  custom  much  in  the  foUowiug  manner.  A  Nair 
was  allowed  to  approach,  but  not  to  touch  a  Brahman  :  a  Chogan 
remained  21  addi,  or  feet  from  him  :  and  a  Pullien  above  twice 
that  distance  :  a  Pariah,  Oolahdur,  or  Niadi,  C4  addi.  A  Chogan 
dared  not  approach  within  tw^ve  paces  of  a  Nair,  if  he  did  so  in 
olden  times,  the  latter  was  considered  justified  in  cutting  him  dowiL 
A  slave  could  not  go  nearer  to  a  Nair,  than  he  could  to  a  Brah- 
man, whilst  he  might  not  touch  a  Chogan. 

The  result  of  ail  this  now  is,  that  Ihen  exists  overweening  arro- 
gance on  the  side  of  the  higher  castes,  and  cringing  servility  ou  that 
of  the  lower.  From  continually  calling  out  from  a  distance,  to  be 
heard  by  persons  of  the  higher  orders,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
have  no  idea  of  modulating  their  voices,  but  shout  as  if  they  were 
speaking  to  a  deaf  person.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  Rajah's 
Sepoys,  armed  and  dressed  like  those  in  the  British  service,  and 
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going  out  ill  cliarge  of  coiivicts;  as  being  Naira,  they  cannot  ap- 
proach tlieir  prisonera,  for  fear  of  |)oilution,  and  consequently  keep 
&  long  wny,  either  in  tlieir  front,  or  in  their  rear. 

Persona  of  the  hightest  rank,  such  as  the  Rtgah,  have  obeisance 
mode  to  them  by  Sudras,  in  the  following  manner.  The  polma  of  the 
hands  are  first  brought  together,  and  then  usually  raised  to  the 
forehead,  or  should  it  be  intended  to  be  particularly  respectful,  th^ 
are  elevated  above  the  head  ;  but  if  only  slightly  so,  the  thumbs  stop 
about  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  hands  are  then  lowered  to  a  lerel 
with  the  chest,  from  which  a  space  of  about  six  inches  divides  them : 
and  then  rapidly  folded  across  the  breasts,  which  expresses  a  hope 
tHat  the  good  pleasure  of  the  great  person,  will  foil  upon  his  serrant 
The  number  of  times  this  ceremony  is  repeated,  depend  upon  the 
rank  of  tlie  person  addressed,  who  in  return  joins  his  hands  and  holds 
them  aa  if  in  the  act  of  receiving  something,  thus  showing  that  he 
accepts  the  salutation.  Even  the  highest  native  will  not  sit  down, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  until  she  has  granted  him  pcrmissiui 
to  do  so :  for  great  respect  and  attention,  is  always  shewn  to  elders, 
and  inBtmctofs. 

A  low  caste  man,  resx»ectfuliy  addressing  a  superior,  places  his  left 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  his  right  over  his  month,  and  whilst  speak- 
ing, continues  to  hold  it  only  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it.,  for  fear 
his  breath  may  pollute  the  air,  he  is  generally  frightened,  and  anzioua 
to  get  away. 

Natives  of  the  same  rank,  address  each  other  as  "  Brother."  A 
Biabmaniscalledbyinferiorsrtroo-flKiniMu,  or  "man  of  a  holy  disposi- 
tion." A  Nair  is  addressed  as  Tambaran,  or  Lord.  When  calling  each 
other,  the  natives  hiss,  if  within  a  short  distance,  or  beckon  with  the 
hand  if  far  off :  the  palm  being  turned  downwards,  and  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  that  employed  by  Europeans.  Id  walking 
along  the  roads,  tlie  wife  is  always  a  few  paces  behind  her  husband. 
NatJTCS  are  very  much  afraid  of  going  out  after  dark,  if  onnpelled 
to  do  so,  they  sliout  as  loud  as  they  can,  or  sing  to  show  their 
courage,  and  frighten  off  evil  spirits. 

A  late  Surwaddy  Cariacar,  who  had  been  useful  to  the  British,  in 
the  time  of  Colonel  Hacaulay,  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
rupees  monthly  aa  well  as  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Huzzoor 
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.  Cutcherry  with  bis  shoes  on,  and  the  high  honour  of  being  allowed 
to  chew  betel  there.  Many  a  time  in  the  middle  of  boaiuess,  were  a 
piur  of  wooden  soled  shoes,  heard  stumping  up  the  sturs,  and  many 
a  look  of  disgust,  did  the  Hindoa  caat  upon  the  ground,  after  these 
unwelcome  visits. 

The  Brahmans  are  regtu^ed  by  the  Hindus,  with  greater  deference 
than  any  other  caste  j  in  fact  superstition  has  placed  the  priestly 
class,  in  most  religions,  foremost  in  the  social  rank.  Next  no  doubt, 
are  those  from  whom  temporal  honours  are  derired,  and  in  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  corresponding  with  their  rank,  pay,  and  offidal  position, 
i»  difference  shown  to  all.  Without  any  official  post,  the  next  persona 
looked  up  to,  ore  either  those  whoee  money  commands  them  respect, 
or  whose  treatment  of  the  natives,  obtains  it  from  their  good  will. 

There  are  numerous  proverbs,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows. 
^'  Should  one  swallow  a  live  uoal,  it  turns  into  charcoaL"     Thus 
should  a  man  be  accused  of  having  done  a  rash  deed  for  the  good  of 
a  friend,  he  replies  as  above ;  implying,  he  is  resolved  to  suffer  a 
little,  for  what  he  has  done. 

"  Of  what  use  is  study,  unless  to  learn  knowledge  which  is  true 
"  wisdom." 

"  Why  do  we  live  in  Towns,  instead  of  forests,  unless  our  otiject 
"  be,  to  enj  oy  friendship,  do  good  to  others,  and  receive  the  wanderer, 
"  and  the  stranger." 

"  He  who  revenges  an  iixjnry,  enjoys  his  triumph  for  a  day,  but 
"  the  man  who  forgives  one,  has  a  life-long  satLsfactioa" 

"  It  is  a  foolish  deed,  to  bum  your  houM  fbr  the  purpose  of  de- 
"  stroying  the  rats." 

"  Politeness  to  a  rude  man,  is  u  lines  drawn  upon  a  stream 
"  of  water." 

"  Modesty  ia  becoming  to  every  on^  but  is  a  particular  ornament 
"  to  the  rich  and  learned." 

A  person  writing  to  a  superior,  sits  down  with  his  fece  to  the 
rising  sun,  and  commences  his  letter,  on  a  piece  of  a  palmyra  leaf, 
termed  an  "uUaJi."  First,  for  good  luck,  he  pruses  the  gods,  and 
having  cut  off  this  scrap,  b^ins  with  many  high  flown  compliments, 
and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  titles,  which  he  can  conceive  the  per- 
son  he  addresses,  to  have  any  claim  to.  When  the  Rajah  sends  a 
B  2 
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letter  bf  a  messenger  it  is  hia  duty  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
petwm  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  not  to  entrust  it  to  any  third 
fatty.  Wafers  are  never  employed  as  saliTB  causes  pi^ntion. 

In  ^Ting  a  letter  to  a  Native  of  superior  caste,  it  mnst  not  be 
liauded,  as  that  would  cause  contamination  ;  but  it  must  be  throw, 
the  short  tnuiut  through  the  Air,  breaking  the  line  of  contact  to  the 
•nperior.  A  letter  is  received  with  an  amouAt  of  respect,  varying 
in  accordance  with  die  relative  rank  of  the  recipient,  to  thnt  of  the 
writer.  It  is  conndered  a  great  compliment  to  an  European  when 
the  St^ab  sends  him  soioe  dishes  prepursd  in  the  Native  fashion, 
iLud  etiquette  requires  him  to  taste  a  little  (rf  almost  all ;  but  as  the}' 
often  number  as  many  as  thirty,  and  ore  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, he  is  frequently  none  the  better  for  the  honour  done  him. 

Natives  as  a  rule,  on  New  Year's  day,  wait  upon  those  under  whom 
they  are  saving,  and  dreseed  ia  their  best  clothes,  usually  bring  the 
children,  a  couple  of  limeft,*  some  sweetmeats,  or  flowers ;  the  Baker 
sends  a  cake,  and  the  other  petty  trades-people,  send  or  bring  some  tri- 
vial offering.  Limes  are  on  all  occasiwts,  indispensable  for  this  pur- 
pose; It  is  also  osoal  for  the  under  serv«Qts,  to  make  a  present  of 
sweetmeats  to  the  bntln',  and  head  Ayah,  on  the  first  of  the  Malabar 
year. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  has  the  power  to  confer  tlties  on  his  people, 
when  he  is  present«d  with  a  maxer  it  b  geneiully  tied  up  in  a  square 
piece  of  silk,  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour.  As  silk  is  one  of  tboee 
subHtances,  which  does  not  conv^  pdlution  by  touch. 

The  Bi^ah's  persratal  goard  of  hontu'  carry  Pikes,  bound  uronnd 
that  portion,  where  the  steel  joins  the  handle,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
feathery  substance.  Silver  sticks  are  in  attendance  on  him  and 
persona  to  fan  him  both  with  a  yah's  (or  Thibet  cow's)  tail,  and  with 
ti  fan  surrounded  by  peacock's  feathers. 

*  The  presantatioii  of  a  lime,  hu  not  witli  Europouu  Uie  >)gui(i»ttioii  it  h.vl 
amiMigBt  tliB  lutiva  in  times  gone  bye ;  it  was  in  fact,  tha  gonteel  way  of  giving 
n  bribe,  Iht  gift  being  inmde  tKt  linu.  Bribery  waa  bo  oomninn,  that  at  lart  no 
inferior  aver  c*iaa  to  aak  a  farour  of  his  Natiire  lupei-ior,  -wiUioiit  praeeoUng 
bim  with  a  Liins^  thii  ciutom  in  Ceylon  waa  no  luual,  tiut  in  tim%  Baiiu  t 
Ktataa,  they  liad  a  proverb,  "firtt  look  at  the  lime,  and  tktn  optn  (Ac  noatk.'' 
lUjnhs  give  viutora  aa  mavlu  uf  civility  a  eludJock,  bn(  in  vain  may  be  louk  fur 
o'leht  but  tnilt  within. 
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Yoang  pcraona  may  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  tlieir  elders,  or 
inferiors  in  that  of  ^eir  snpeiiars,  until  permisBion  to  do  bo  hEis 
been  received.  This  deference  to  seniorB,  forma  part  of  their 
«dac»tion.  The  village  Bchool,  conaiats  of  ui  assembly  of  half  dreued 
children,  placed  in  rova,  in  an  open  room,  in  the  verandah  of  a 
honse,  an  opea  shed,  or  even  under  a  tree.  They  are  tan^t  to  trace 
letters  on  the  sand,  and  are  educated  according  to  their  station  in 
life  and  the  future  occupation  intended  for  them.  After  leaving  this 
elementary  school,  they  enter  another,  wh^re  tiiey  commence  learn- 
ing to  write  on  palm  learas  with  an  iron  s^le,  these  leaves  have  a  hole 
at  one  end,  and  ore  strung  together  like  a  book,  between  two  boards. 
When  the  teacher  entera  this  school,  the  pupils  all  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  never  apeak  until  they  have  received  per- 
miaaiou  to  do  ao.  When  they  can  write,  they  proceed  to  learn  ac- 
counts, and  then  other  Bciences,  and  branches  of  education  :  such  as 
poetryi  botany,  medicine,  law,  logic  and  fencing :  the  art  of  playing 
at  ball,  chess,  tennis,  and  especially  silence.  7liis  last  difficult  art, 
is  taught  at  Trichow,  to  youths  destined  for  the  Brahmanicol  pro- 
fession, who  must  remain  inside  the  temple,  for  ten  years,  without 
speaking.  Geography  ia  not  taught,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand anything  of  other  oountries,  and  Anatomy  and  Surgery  are  un- 
known, as  Uiey  must  not  either  touch  dead  bodies  or  shed  blood. 

Neariy  all  the  females,  amongst  the  higher  claases,  especially  ibe 
Nairam&hs,  leani  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are  not  taught  either 
needlework,  or  dancing,  the  former  beiiq;  considered  a  menial  em- 
ployment only  fitted  for  tailors,  and  the  latter  a  sign  of  a  decidedly 
base  character. 

The  literature  is  not  abundant  The  Kerula  UlpaU  a  species  of . 
legendary  Mstory  of  Malabar  appears  to  be  the  only  original  Mala- 
yalim  work,  but  there  are  several  venioos  of  it  Their  other  writings, 
are  free  trutalatioQS  from  the  Sanscrit,  such  as  the  Bimiyana  or 
the  history  of  Bama  and  Seeto,  the  Baghavada  or  the  history  of 
the  iucamataons  of  KrishnA,  Ac.,  girls  above  the  Nur  caste,  are  never 
permitted  to  go  out,  except  under  the  protection  of  their  mothera, 
or  aunte.  Boys  in  their  ninth  year,  are  initiated  into  their 
father's  caste. 

Foetfy  such  as  it  is,  is  much  admired  by  the  Natives,  and  eren 
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tite  boatmen,  time  tiie  stroke  of  their  oftra  to  extemporar?  yenes 
which  aie  not  invuiabl;  of  the  most  reputable  deacription, 
and  conseqneatly,  .  will  not  bear  translatJDg.  Thty  have 
KDgs    in  honour  of  their  gods,  of  great  persons,  and  of  noble 

In  olden  times,  only  three  kinds  of  poets  were  permitted,  the 
historical  who  chanted  history  as  they  nnderetood  it,  the  genea- 
Ic^cal  who  praised  the  ancestors  of  great  persons  and  traced  back 
their  descent  from  the  gods,  aad  thirdly  those  who  sang  the  praises 
of  the  king,  wishing  him  and  his  family  long  lives,  happiness  and 
prosperous  reigns. 

The  various  kinds  of  voices,  are  nud  to  be  six,  each  bearing  a 
cnrions  name,  as  the  peacock  voice,  the  elephant  voice,  the  ox  voice, 
the  sheep's  voice,  the  bird's  voice,  and  the  horse's  voice.  Their  instnt- 
mente  for  warlike  music,  or  for  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Bacchus, 
are  the  large  drum,  the  smalt  drum,  two  clarionets,  a  kettle  drum 
beat«n  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  copper  or  brass  basins,  and  a 
pair  of  cow's  horns.  Those  for  pastoral  tunes,  are  the  guitar,  the 
spinet,  the  flute,  and  a  species  of  lyia 

Dramas  in  celebration  of  the  Pagan  gods  have  been  copied  by  the 
Syrians  in  tonaw  tames,  and  for  many  years  have  been  inveighed 
against  by  Bomish  Priests  unsuccessfully.  Roman  Catholic  theatri- 
cals are  enacted  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  lent,  when  they 
become  the  rage,  and  a  species  of  carnival  is  held,  and  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  meet  every  night  at  about  niue  o'clock  in  the  evenuig,  to 
witness  these  performances,  which  generally  continue  until  nearly  day- 
break. The  theatre  is  on  some  open  piece  of  ground,  and  in  front 
of  it  are  some  temporary  booths  for  the  accommodation  of  the  better 
classes,  the  poorer  being  in  the  open  air.  The  stage  is  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  thatched  wiUt  matting.  The  overture, 
and  close  of  every  scene,  is  enlivened  by  the  most  discordant  music. 
The  plays  are  generally  selections  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  are  said  to  portray  passages  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
their  saints.  The  costumes  are  varied,  and  grotesque.  Emperors 
and  Princes  hop  about  like  Tnountebonks,  whilst  Queens  and  Prin- 
cesses look  like  so  many  attempted  representations  of  monkeys. 
The  parts  are  sung  with  numerous  choruses,  in  which  there  is  no 
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pretence  of  keeping  time.  As  litenuy  productiona,  they  are  below 
fnrces,  and  as  representations  the;  may  be  taken  as  caricatures, 
whilst  the  language  is  bad,  and  the  acting  worse.  When  all  are 
wearied,  the  finale  represents  tlte  punishment  of  vice,  and  the  reward 
of  virtne, 

Nautches  are  also  popular  amusements  amonqst  Natives,  and  consiat 
in  women  of  a  light  character,  dancing  in  a  listless  manner,  to  a  monu- 
tonous  tnne,  which  they  sometimes  accompany  with  their  voices.  The 
room  is  generally  strongly  impregnated  with  otta  of  roses,  flowers,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  perfumes.  It  is  a  mystery,  how  European 
ladies 'can  allow  themselves,  even  to  be  asked  to  such  entertainments, 
but  it  is  still  more  surprising,  how  they  can  ever  frequent  them : 
the  laste  is  evidently  a  bad  one,  although  Natives  consider  an  Enro- 
]>efin  ball  room  much  worse. 

The  amusements  of  the  various  races  of  Hindus,  are  much  mised  up 
with  their  religious  customs.  Mauly  exercises  are  not  much  in 
vogue,  those  o[  a  sedentary  character  being  substituted.  Games  of 
cards,  made  of  ollahs,  are  employed  for  gambling  purposes :  and  lines 
are  formed  in  the  sand,  for  piaying  a  species  of  draughts.  Cliess 
occupies  a  good  deal  of  time,  in  the  life  of  the  Namboorie  Brahman  ; 
and  is  played  in  the  following  manner,  "  The  ground  is  smoothed 
"  and  checquered  with  chunnm,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  plantain 
"  atilks,  the  Queen  and  Bishop  alone  differ  in  their  moves,  and 
"  value,  from  ours.  The  queen  or  "  Waxeer,"  moves  diagonally  back- 
"  wards,  and  forwards,  on  one  square,  taking  like  a  pawn.  The 
"  Bishop  clears  over  everything  within  its  range,  but  taking,  and 
"  checking,  only  on  the  second  square,  diagonally.  Tiie  castle  is 
"  thns  the  only  piece,  which  can  move,  and  take  from  one  end  of  the 
"  board,  to  the  other."* 

Johnson  writing  in  16 1 1  of  the  Naira,  who  were  then  trained  to 
arms,  says,  "  at  seven  years  of  age  they  were  put  to  school,  to  le.-irii 
"  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  make  them  nimble  and  active ; 
"  their  sinews  and  joints  were  stretched  by  skilful  iieraons,  and 
"  anointed  with  gingelly  oil,  by  which  they  became  so  light  and 
"  nimble,  that  tliey  could  wind  and  turn  their  bodies,  as  if  they  hod 

*  CoIomI  Wdah's  "  ilililari/ Seminmnea,"  vol.  2,  p»ge  86. 
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"  DO  bones,  casting  them  backwuda,  forewords,  high  and  lov,  to  the 
"  astonishment  of  the  beholders.  Their  continatd  delight  was  in 
"  thdr  weapons,  persuading  themselvea  tiiat  no  nation  went  b^ond 
«  them,  in  aldll  and  doxteritf ."  This  description,  certainly  does  not 
tally  with  the  mild  and  delicate  looking  Ntur,  of  the  present  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Forbti  mentions,  that  in  the  festival  of 
the  new  moon,  in  Sept«mber,  the  Natrs  drawn  up  in  two  diviatMie, 
held  a  tournament,  in  which  it  was  eonddwed  a  great  honour  to  be 
Idlled.  Pereone  who  were  so,  were  said  to  have  aacrificed  their  lives 
for  glory.     At  the  present  time,  a  more  peaceful  festival  is  celebrated. 

The  dress  of  the  Natives,  varies  according  to  their  religion, 
caste,  and  sex.  Tliat  of  the  ^lah,  is  the  same  aa  is  worn  in 
hia  Native  country.  The  White  Jew  wears  t^e  long  flawing  gar- 
ments of  his  race:  but  the  black  Jew  clothes  himself  man 
like  the  Hindu  from  whom  he  is  sprung.  The  various  races 
of  Christians,  are  distinguished  by  the  men  not  wearing  turbans,  or 
caste-marks  and  by  the  women  having  jackets  instead  of  the  usual 
cloth.  The  dress  of  the  Hindus,  does  nut  differ  very  materially, 
except  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  turbans,  from  that  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  India.  The  Muasatman  Moplahs,  ore  much  thu 
same  as  thoiie  elsewhere.  The  Portuguese,  or  Topeecora,  or  people 
who  wear  liats,  and  trowaers,  were  always  conudered  a  distinct  race, 
although  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  having  any  European  blood 
in  their  veins.  The  Moondoocars,  or  people  with  white  clothing, 
may  be  either  Christian  fishermen  (Mtmua*),  cloth  dyers,  (Para- 
ver»)  or  others,  who  were  first  under  Portuguese  protection,  and 
subsequently  under  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Clothing  is  amongst  children,  dmost  totally  disregarded,  howevM' 
some  mothers,  who  are  very  particular  tie  a  string  round  thwr 
waists,  and  in  rare  instances  they  may  be  seen  with  a  small  scrap 
of  cloth,  a  piece  of  a  plantain  lea^  or  the  representation  of  a  fig 
leaf  in  silver,  woni  as  Adam  and  Eve,  are  supposed  to  have  adorned 
themselves. 

As  they  grow  older,  a  slight  advance  a  made  in  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, but  still  there  is  never  any  supwQoity  of  drapery,  and  the 
religious  mendicants  are  extremely  indecmt,  as  they  seem  to  con- 
nder,  caste  marks  made  with  a  preimration  of  aaindal  wood,  as  almost 
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8uffl«ent  clothing.  Native  sailors,  alao  are  Mrtftinly  not  dressed  in 
a  maimer  admittiog  their  entrance  into  European  pkcee  of  resort. 
The  turban  perceiTed  on  Hindus,  in  large  towns,  is  said  to  hare 
been  an  imitation  o(  that  of  the  Mahomedans.  Wherever  the  Hindu  ia 
most  conaervatire  of  the  cnstoms  of  his  ancestors,  there  the  turban 
will  not  be  found,  neither  will  it  amongst  the  pre-Hindu  tribes.  In 
the  Cochin  etate,  tfhere  the  Mahomedans  have  never  been  stationary 
conquerors,  the  turban  is  not  a  common  head  dress  :  whilst  inland, 
it  is  almost,  and  amongst  the  Hill  tribes,  quite  unknown.  Conse- 
quently wearing  no  turban,  is  not  an  insult  in  the  Hindus  of 
Cochin,  as  it  would  be  amongst  the  Mahomedans.  Besides  the 
turban,  another  article  of  dress,  has  in  many  places,  been  borrowed 
from  the  Hussalmen,  vii.,  the  long  white  jacket,  or  rather  coat, 
worn  by  Hindu,  and  other  servants,  who  tie  it  on  the  left  side,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Mahomedans,  who  fasten  it  on  the  right 

The  Arabs  certainly,  have  rather  an  unprepossessing  appearance, 
many  of  them  visit  the  Port,  during  the  shipping  season,  and  some 
nmun  through  ihe  Monsoon.  As  a  rule,  they  an  strongly  built 
men,  and  wear  long  beards  :  their  clothing  usually  consists  of  an 
exceedingly  dirty  shirt,  and  trowsers,  or  rather  drawers  whicli  were 
at  some  long  antecedent  date,  of  white  cotton.  They  may  be  found 
smoking  pipes,  in  the  bazaar,  and  drinking  the  juice  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  some  however  appear  to  take  their  sherbet,  and  in 
several  shops,  coffee  may  be  se«a,  provided  expressly  for  them. 

In  India,  the  Manchester  merchant  would  find  but  a  poor  mart 
for  his  manufactures,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation :  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  twisted  around  a  man's  waist,  and 
descending  to  the  knees,  (about  1  yard,  by  2  feet,)  is  sufficient  for 
Iiis  daily  wants,  and  perhaps  another  piece  of  the  same  size  a.s  a 
turban.  At  night  time,  they  serve  as  coverings,  when  he  curls  liim- 
self  np  in  a  corner,  stretches  himself  on  the  floor,  or  lies  down  on  his 
cot,  or  mat,  in  the  verandah  to  sleep.  The  higher  castes,  wear  fine 
transparent  white  nimilin  cloths,  and  the  nclier,  of  even  some  of  the 
lower  classes,  use  fine  white  cotton.  The  Christians  have  a  common 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  muslin  over  their  shoulders,  and 
on  grand  otcaaioua,  or  when  they  go  out  of  doors,  put  it  on  their  beads. 
The  dress  of  the  Rajali,  when  at  home,  is  of   the  same  elegant 
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simplicity,  as  that  of  his  people*  being  a  thin  muslin  clotli, 
from  tJie  WMst  to  the  knees,  a  magnificent  necklace  of  pearh, 
with  a  diamond  clasp,  no  turban,  but  caste  morka.  When  re- 
ceiving strangers,  he  haa  on  a  most  beautiful  head  dress  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  a  long  white  muslin  dress,  edged  with  gold. 
On  Durbar  days,  he  is  likewise  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with 
gold  lace,  and  a  turban  adorned  with  jewels :  around  liia  right 
arm  (sometimes  also  on  both)  is  a  bangle  of  splendid  diamonds, 
which  are  cut  flat,  and  very  thin,  according  to  the  Native  fashion. 
His  fingers  are  adorned  with  beautiful  jewels,  and  on  his  second 
toe,  is  a  gold  ring.  On  each  side  of  him,  stand  two  Peons,  one 
fanning  hjm  with  the  tail  of  the  yah,  the  other  with  a  white  fan, 
surrounded  by  peacock's  feathers.  Kext  to  him  is  seated  .the 
Resident,  and  the  Princes  either  on  his  left  hand,  or  below  the 
Besident  on  the  right  The  Dewan  or  Pnme  Minister  stands  behind 
him,  and  many  turbanless  Brahmaus  in  their  single  cloths,  either 
behind,  or  on  one  side  of  him. 

If  the  Bajoh  receives  the  visit  of  uiother  Prince,  at  Muttencberry 
the  following  is  the  etlquetta  The  Rajaii  generally  passes  the 
preceding  night  at  the  palace,  which  is  about  one  Lnndred  paces 
from  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  distance  from  which,  is  covered  in 
by  a  long  pandalL  On  each  side,  along  the  entire  length,  ore  plan- 
tain trees  in  splendid  bearing,  tied  to  each  of  the  pillars,  that  s'up- 
pOTt  the  pandaU.  The  Riyah's  body-guard  of  Sepoys,  are  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  the  guard  of  honour  armed  with  pikes,  surmounted  by 
white  ostrich  plumes,  are  in  waiting.  A  drummer,  a  few  fifers 
and  fiddlers,  are  ready  to  strike  up,  and  two  small  six  pounders,  are 
loaded  at  the  water's  edge. 

When  the  boat  of  honour  is  approachmg,  the  Eltiah  Rajah,  or  first 
Prince,  attended  by  the  Dewau,  the  officials,  and  others,  proceed  to 
'  the  landing  phce,  to  receive  the  strangers.     After  they  are  landed, 

*  N'ativea  oaoDut  undaratond,  irh;  Europeans  olothe  theawlves  to  Buch  au 
extent  in  India.  A  Nnmbuurie  viaitJDg  &t  the  houM  o(  an  European  gentle- 
nmn,  after  cieiUtatiiig  for  sama  tittle  time  auddcnly  pitted  to  a  wioe 
liottle.irliiDh  had  ou  a  worked  oorer,  and  eiolaimed,  "irall  fou  ore  a  ouriaus  race 
'■  u(  people,  not  only  do  you  clothe  jourwdvea  from  your  head  to  your  feet, 
"  p»t  cloths  upon  yuur  froodeu  tables,  but  oho  petticoats  ou  your  luttled." 
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\k*y  oralk  lumd  and  hand  towards  tbm  Palace,  pncoded  by  muaic, 
aod  doodng  glris,  yiho  stavw  the  grormd  with  handsfnl  of  parched 
rioft  At  ^  top  of  the  Palace  steps  stands  the  B^ah,  who  shakes 
his  visitor's  hmid,  and  leads  him  Into  the  room  of  state,  which  is 
« long  apartment  of  Portngoeee  architectore  having  a  deeply  carvad 
QfiUng  (ukI  small  windows.  The  mosnnd  (»;  silver  throne,  is  placed 
under  a  canopy  <rf  crimson  velvet,  at  the  Weat  end  of  the  room. 

At  a  nceptiiMi,  as  socnh  as  a  letter  from  the  Qovemor  or  wiy  other 
great  perscHuige  has  been  read,  the  guns  fiie,  the  troops  give  a  voll^, 
and  the  B^ah  after  having  been  introduced  to  any  atrangera  present, 
rises,  as  do  all  the  aaaembled  gueeta.  Two  gold  trays  are  then 
tomght  forward,  me  covered  with  necklaces  of  Jasmine,  the  other  widi 
bouquets  of  the  same  apedea  of  flowers,  ananged  aa  artificial  stalks. 
The  £^j<th  then  places  one  of  ^ese  necklaces  aronud  the  fiesident's 
seek,  a  cluin  around  each  arm,  and  then  presents  him  with  n 
bouquet,  which  he  aprioklea  wi^  otta  of  roses.  The  EUiah  mjah 
does  the  same  to  all  the  remaining  gaeets,  wEter  which  the 
B^ah  takes  the  Resident's  arm,  and  hands  Mm  to  the  door,  stosding 
tliere  to  shake  every  body  by  the  hand  on  leaving,  and  address  an 
^tpTopriate  word  to  each. 

Hindu  women  addressing  mperiors,  uncover  as  low  as  the  girdle,  as 
a  mark  of  respect :  Christian  women,  on  going  to  chnrch,  put  a  white 
scarf  over  their  heads,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  that  they 
should  not  go  with  their  heads  uncovered.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
they  wear  only  a  white  close  fitting  jacket  The  termination  of  Uie 
under  cloth  is  generally  finished  off"  in  a  plaited  fan  shape,  commonly 
known  as  a  "  Cochin  tail."  The  females  of  Qnilon,  usually  fasten  their 
^tbs  in  front,  and  are  consequentiy  destitute  of  caudal  appendages. 

Many  Cochin  girls  b^ore  marriage,  drees  Bke  Tamil  womm,  bnt 
mbaeqnently  change  to  the  plainer  Uolayolim  costume. 

One  division  of  Brohmonee  womai,  (page  SOS)  wear  a,  piece  o£ 
fine  cotton  dotb,  about  S  yards  lon^  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  fasten- 
ed round  the  waist,  without  the  aasistAioe  of  inns,  A  piece  of 
mnslin,  is  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  passing  under 
tite  right  arm,  and  over  the  left  shoulder. 

The  N'airamab,  wears  a  loose  separate  upper  cloth,  thrown  ovei. 
the  shoulder. 
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The  Mttcoa  women,  have  a  cobtm  upper  doUi,  vhieh  covers  up  to 
tbe  arm  pits,  but  does  not  go  above  tfie  shoulders,  or  hide  the  snos. 
The  Shaoar  women  in  Tnvauoore,  have  since  Jul;  26tli  1859,  been 
pennitted  to  wear  eltlier  the  same  jacket  as  the  Christiaus,  or  dress 
in  any  other  manner  tli^  like,  so  long  as  they  do  not  imitate  the 
costume  of  the  females  of  tlie  higher  classes,  which  all  those  of  a 
lower  casts  are  strictly  prohitdted  frtMn  copying. 

llieTopeecani  orPotugueseclassof  women,  who  are  in  many  in- 
stances,  descended  from  the  converted  slaves  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  have  a  costume  of  thdr  own,  viz.— a  long  loose  jacket  made 
cither  of  white  or  coloured  material,  and  reaching  as  low  as  the  knees, 
t)ie  lower  cloth  is  gener^y  a  coloured  one.  In  the  Eurasian  class,  tJ» 
))Oorer  i^rsons  have  ecanty  skirts,  without  petticoats.  Some  of  them 
wear  beautiful  lace  veils  out  of  doors,  instead  of  bonnets ;  the  advance 
in  style  ie  gradual,  according  to  means  and  position,  and  many  oru 
seen  in  the  gayest  European  fashions. 

Men  who  go  about  begging,  sometimes  use  a  cocoanut  shell 
split  in  its  long  axis,  as  a  head  dress,  as  it  serves  two  purposes, 
to  i>rotect  the  head  from  the  sun,  and  also  as  a  box  to  hold  out 
for  the  reception  of  alms.  The  boatmen  liave  large  wide  shaped 
hats,  very  like  umbrellas,  made  of  palm  leaves,  the  same  as  are 
worn,  higher  up  the  coast 

Ornaments  nre  much  more  profusely  employed  in  eastern  countries 
tiian  in  Europe.  The  ears  undergo  j^-eat  punishments,  and  in  some 
cases  when  a  woman  wears  a  Tamil  dress,  the  comer  of  the  nose,  is 
nlso  perforated  by  the  Barber.  Bings  adorn  the  fingers  and  toes,  the 
fore  anus  are  covered  with  bangles,  as  are  also  the  legs,  whilst 
necklaces  of  gold  coins,  ore  often  seen,  where  those  of  liome  and 
Venice,  are  placed  nest  to  those  of  Egypt>  and  the  English  St  George 
and  the  dragon  jostles  its  Australian  relative.  The  materials  of 
which  ordinary  native  ornaments  are  manufactured,  ore  of  the  most 
varied  description.  Kings  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead,aiid  bangles  of  paint- 
ed glass  and  wood,  are  made  in  imitation  of  more  valnable  metals, 
and  precious  stones.  Necklaces  are  often  composed  of  strings  of 
beads,  the  threaded  seeds  of  trees,  or  those  turned  from  its  roote, 
some  are  scented,  others  not  so. 

Almost  every  KatiYc,  carries  in  liis  waist  cigth  a  small  ailverj  tin; 
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or  brass,  box  fastened  with  man;  coinpUcat«d  screws  xaA  tum.4, 
And  in  tliia  be  deposits  his  pootheoa  and  other  small  vatonbles. 
The  areca  or  betel  nut  with  chunani,  spice,  and  betel  leof  are 
luually  alao  secured  in  a  small  utver  box  suspended  by  a  clisin. 
Even  the  Jfaiis,  accordiii^  to  Herbert,  about  1627,  Eiltbough  tliej 
oBoally  want  abont  aimed,  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  common 
omainent  of  tiiese  oriental  parts,  which  was  to  beautify,  or  mther 
load  their  arms  and  net^  with  silver  bracelets,  ropes  of  pcarts,  nnd 
other  oniaiiMnts :  in  passing  dirongli  crowda,  they  struck  tlieir 
«word  apon  Atar  tarj^,  and  called  out,  both  to  make  known  their 
fgiuty,  and  also  quickly  to  obtain  a  clear  passage, 

The  Malabars  do  not  wear  nose  rings,  which  is  a  peculiarity,  as 
the  Tamils  consider  it  a  great  ornament,  however  they  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  by  loadiiig  their  ears  :  well  might  an  ancient  travel- 
ler, have  spoken  with  astonishment  of  the  bored  ears  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Malabar,  When  children  are  a  year  old,  or  even  less,  their 
ears  are  pierced,  and  a  small  quill  inserted  in  the  lobe  :  as  the 
irritation  subudes, »  bit  at  lead  is  substituted,  and  anbsoquently,  when 
this  has  enlaced  the  hole,  a  piece  of  plantun  leaf  ia  rolled  np,  and 
put  in :  this  Is  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  the  enture  lobe  is 
expanded  Into  a  circular  hole,  capable  of  containing  a  largo 
round  ping  of  wood,  the  drcnmference  of  which  is  often  as  great 
as  tlte  top  of  »  windlass :  sometimes  the  flesh  is  torn  away,  but  by 
care  the  part  is  healed.  The  appearance  of  the  two  black  wooden 
ear  rings^  with  cirenlar  flattened  topa  m  front  of  each  ear,  certainly 
does  not  mhance  a  woman's  beauty.  This  enormous  orifice  is  mado 
to  enable  it  on  her  wedding  day,  to  contain  a  gold  ornament  of  about 
the  size  of  a  hen'a  egg,  or  even  of  a  turkey's :  sometimes  a  number 
of  smaller  ornaments,  of  s  crescent  shape,  orefestened  in.  These  are 
never  worn  bdbre  marriage,  and  are  sfterwarda  taken  out,  and  rarely 
re-inserted. '  In  some  instances  however  they  ore  ret»ned,  until  the 
Urtb  of  the  first  child.  The  Hahomedan  Moplah  girls,  have  a 
succession  of  holes  pierced,  in  each  of  which  a  ring  is  fastened,  drag-, 
ging  down  the  ear  by  their  weight,  wliilst  the  otlier  fashion,  expands 
it  from  the  centre.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  modes, 
as  both  occasion  tumours,  and  other  diseases. 
All  dQwerlesa  Soman  CittboliCr  aud  Bomo-Syrian  girls,  ju  olden 
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the  ADunmt  being  raised  by  finwfh»ii  the  ikhermembuB.  AUfen^ 
oipliBBs,  belonging  to  each  o(»gregEtti<Hi,  had  Hwir  num  regiatend, 
and  the  Chardi  Overaeen,  yrvn  oUiged  to  provide  them  with  ]»»■ 
ItioDds.  On  the  wedding  daj,  the  gold  eer  lings  an  not  ttie  oolj 
onumeDts  put  est,  for  the  fint  and  pcobabl;  for  Uie  laM  lime,  as  a 
Itead  dress  is  also  vom,  mad«  of  pasteboaid,  and  woaitd  round  with 
diainsof  gold,  silvo-,  or  pndons  Btoneft,to  whudiaiuallttoaiamaDte 
«re  also  often  attached,  the  vei^t  of  die  wbola  being  ezoeaaive, 

Hindu  women,  aftw  the  birtii  «I  their  fint  chUdf  inTariably 
remore  ttie  ban^es  from  their  anaa  and  ocGauonaU7  their  oUmt 
.MnameotB  also.  Nattre  Christiana,  aomedmcs  ftilow  this  ooatom 
tmt  it  is  not  the  role. 

.  The  women  have  hair  of  die  deepest  blac^  witidi  readiea  dowo 
■B  low  as  the  waist,  they  are  very  prond  of  t^  and  k^^  it  profaae^ 
oiled.  It  is  ooarae  in  texture,  and  diffcn  from  that  of  the  Atnma, 
Tiixy  an  food  of  &tae  treaBes,  and  Deulf  all,  even  ttuM«  of  :tba 
poorer  daeses,  wear  t^«m. 

Chittiiig  off  tlie  hair,  cr  ahnving  the  head,  is  oMndflredft  great 
^iHgrace.  On  feetivals,  w  giand  occaeionB,  it  is  adorned  wi*b 
flowers,  or  silver  ornaments. 

Umbrdlas*  van  fcmnerly  only  carried  over  the  gnctuid  noble ; 
bat  all  this  ia  changed  under  British  aupraaaay,  althongh  a  remnavt. 
of  the  old  idea,  of  the  distinction  o{  carrying  it,  still  repiains,  and  is 
enforced  by  law  in  the  native  stotA  The  Btyab  cm  oeramanial  oopa- 
noDS,  has  a  crimson  oae,  with  eilver  moontingB  carried  over  him,  and. 
fi  similar  one  shades  the  Hindn  gods,  from  the  lain  or  saaahine,  when 
taken  00^  of  the  Pagodas.  At  Christian  weddings,  the  Bride  and 
Bcidegroom,  also  each  have  ooe  carried  amr  them;  it  ia  alwaya'  a 
Miark  of  honour.  The  aiae  of  the  ombrella,  was  f  onneriy  in  pn^or- 
tion  to  tlie  raok  of  the  person,  over  whom  it  was  carried.  CoaunOD 
tunbrellas  an  usoally  made  of  the  dried  leaf  cA  the  Talipot  palm  whicb 

ja  oocasitmally  tarred. 

*  Cap*  Tomtiona,  thai  lAaa  ho  was  inOuiaia  aboot  1711,ii*m*owNipa^ 
■dtted  toiidsonbiona^nHike.ordqtluiit^but'noopenkorOBlooiaDf  8tat«^ 
dUiouglt  European*,  Wfre  allowed  to  ridsoa  oxwiarbnffiJoei.  Neitho'iidglit' 
vmbnllaa  ba  ouriad  ovar  tbsm  bj  NrTanta,  bnt  if  the  *ua  or  rsin  ofltoded 
than,  th«T  Bil^t  auTj  then  UKiaMlT»B>  f  >ge  tWf, 
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'  Kative  hooaea  «m  Of  tncwt  nritd  dncriptKnii.  That  of  th« 
Bj^ali  ui  termed  a  Ctoigam*  from  CU  -m  teoftnl'  and  "  i^ani"  "  tf 
honae."  -  It  abo  uuens  «  distiDot  branch,  n  hooae,  of  enj  of  tb* 
ngil  Hindu  dynaatiw  of  Hohfaar.  In  bidUng  for  thoae  6t  the 
highn  cutee,  great  care  is  neoeesary,  a*  a  {wctt  of  wood,  elotUofp 
or  di^er;  -will  ooany  poOntion,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
•aetvfl  :  aa  will  alao  ooii  matting  ahonU  it  eontain  «van  ona  thnad  of 
ootton.  npoQ  it  althoa^  it  ia  of  ttaaU  n^oUntaUi^  a  |nece  at  vam 
dotb  va,j  be  thrown  to  a  hij^  oaate  person,  who  can  locdc  «£  it  aad- 
toBS  it  back  withont  having  been  defiled,  bnt  ahonld  it  be  old  it 
aanaw  pdllatiqn.  Ekiwa  mnaVbe  mad*  t£  "♦"■"""i  atone,  or  earth, 
which  ara  non-conductors,  and  not  of  planks:  and  fiv  die  aarne' 
nason  no  caipets  or  mate  eaa  be  spread.  Th»  cheeqaared  biaek  and 
lUto  ohnnam  floors,  are  tiwrslora  nonal^  seen,  in  the  honaee  of  tha 
l)igher  caatea.  NatiTea  prefer  hooses  sitoated  in  the  oatie  of  large. 
ogmpoonda,  many  of  tlMne  bahmging  to  the  ncMli^  are  two  storisK 
hie^,  bafore  the  lowest  <A  these  th«o  is  a  Twandah,  in  wbidi 
^i^tors  are  received  :  when  the  reoeption  room  ia  not  in  a  separata 
bnilding.    Is  Jjie  npper  story,  the  family  sleep,  study,  or  transaot 


When  the  Portogoeee  anived,  few  Natiraivere  allowed  to  live  iit 
anything  bnt  thatched  huts,  with  mnd  or  bamboo  leaf  walls,  Tia- 
dera  sQch  as  the  MopUts,  were  allowed  to  bnUd  atone  walls  aroow^ 
Aeir  ctHnpORnds,  and  even  stona  storehonaaa^  in  consaqnence  of  the 
■^  they  were  otherwise  exposed  to.  Prinees  and  Frisats  had 
^bme  hooaes^  and  Pagodas  w«e  ^owed  Uie  priyilego  of  tiled  roob, 
'VHivle  Tillages  wold  thus  eamly  be  bnmt  down,  if  the  inhabitaat*. 
refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  thfir  evacnatioo  were  neceaaarjr. 
;  The  miserable  hsts  of  the  Chormam,  are  dotted  along  the  raiaed 
^anks  tA  paddy  fields,  sod  iheee  of  the  Niadia  may  oooaaonally  be 
qeen  perched  like  baAeta,  or  tsrda'  neets,  np  in  jnngle  trees,  into  whicli 
tiiey  crawl  at  njght  tim&  The  sitoatdou  of  the  geneiali^  of  htmse^ 
may  be  aaid  to  be  damp,  dther  from  the  places  in  which  tliay  are  bnilt, 

*  WlunTar  tlte  Bajah  hw  a  Colguin,  tbs  Piliit  Aolun  poMaaod  an  lUum. 
IMttdet onirto go  bjtlieiumaof  "tlie  g>ts  of  Uie  paUoa,"  theraforeihoold- 
tb*  Bajah  be  hearing  107  «aH  in  Um  eotlT^  he  ia  "  dttisg  in  tha  pta  rf 
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or  in  ODnaequeQce  of  the  nnmber  of  troM  muroiuMling  them.  Theur 
qipeoroiioe  is  i^etty,  and  no  doubt  the  vegetatitHi,  bret^  the  fuice  ot 
nutny  of  tlie  prevailing  windo,  but  atiU  sicknasB  ia  very  rife. 

The  domiialeB  of  th«  BnJunapa,  and  Nttirs,  an  aa  a  rale  dflaaly , 
aa  an  thoM  of  tiie  ^ynaaa,  and  Bomo-SyriauB,  bat  those  of  the  lover 
Goatea,  uid  of  the  Roman  Oatholica,  can  lay  no  claim  to  clewnliniwwy 
whilst  those  of  the  Muauhow  Moplahs  am  dirty  in  the  exinme,  •» 
tiiey  lire  amongst  filth  and  vermin,  and  thur  compounda  if  th^ 
hftve  any,  an  the  receptacles  of  the  honse  swequngs.  The  wwnen 
of  this  clnea,  |«ide  tiiemselves  in  excetling  their  neighbours  in  filtli, 
as  they  labour  under  the  impresmon,  that  "  a  filthy  garment  i» 
"  a  sign  of  a  thrifty-  housewife  I" 

A  very  small  amonnt  of  fnmiture  b  ueeessary  for  these  honses^  no 
table  IB  required,  oa  Natives  ait  on  the  floor,  and  the  lower  orders 
ranly  ranifdoy  bedsteads,  but  sleep  on  the  ground ;  the  better  classes, 
use  common  eoir  roped  cots,  which  with  a  few  chairs  also,  and  some- 
brass  cooking  pots,  complete  the  establishment.  The  wealthy  appear 
to  have  a  preference  for  Kuropeaa  foniiture,  especially  easy  chairs, 
minors,  and  lamps.  Plates,  and  dishes  are  noknown,  the  plantain 
leaf  being  a  substitiite  for  both,  whilst  a  small  cocuannt  shell,  with 
a  wooden  hanUe,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  ladle,  or  a  spoon. 

A  brass  or  iron  lamp  suspended  by  a  chain,  is  usually  seen  in  tho 
MDtn  <rf  their  rooms,  thia  can  be  elevated,  or  let  down  as  required- 
There  is  always  a  large  stone,  or  wooden  mortar,  for  pounding 
unshdled  lice.  Numerous  prints,  and  pictures,  or  rather  caricatures, 
adorn  the  walls,  aa  the  Native  idea  of  drawmg,  is  veiy  priiaitive> 
and  the  needy  portrait  painter,  the  photographer,  or  the  danbra  in 
colours,  find  an  easy  prey  in  Native  Princes. 

It  is  considered  a  good  deed,  to  give  large  feasts  to  tiie  poor,  and 
at  TVipoonterafa,  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  on  many  occasions,  yeariy  feeds 
some  hundreds  of  persons.  This  ia  the  m(»e  acceptable,  from  the 
fact  that  the  rice  is  gmerally  boiled  by  Brahmans.  On  recovering' 
from  on  illnesa,  it  is  sometimes  custonuu^  to  give  a  large  feast  which 
elevates  the  convalescent  in  the  eyes  of  those  around.  No  Malabar 
rivers  are  venerated,  although  some  ceromoniea  are  performed  at  tiie 
Alwaye,  Shallacoodee,  and  some  other  streams.  Those  who  consbruct 
tanksj  and  reserroiia  of  water,  will  it  is  believed  be  reworded  in  a  future 
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Bt&te ;  it  is  iWefore  tli«  ambitioti  of  the  people  of  Malabar  to  have  a 
tank,  a  well,  or  a  choultrie  named  aAer  them.  Hospitality  is  much 
lauded,  but  ctf  oonne  is  confined  to  pefaons  of  the  aame  caste. 

The  nanal  mode  of  trEvelling,  is  by  the  Uonched  or  pAlniiqiiiii, 
carried  by  beams,  each  of  whom  receires  i  pie  a  mile,  by  bollock 
or  boffidoe  carts,  which  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  amia  nine  pie  a 
mile,  and  li^  boats  of  every  description,  from  the  comfortable  cabin 
to  the  little  smtke  boat,  which  can  go  up  very  sballow  streams. 

Letters  in  the  R^ali'flterritofy,  are  conveyed  by  Ungil,  free  of  charge, 
as  are  also  amall  parcels.  Before  the  inluid  roads  yttre  open  to  Kii- 
ropeaos,  the  post  office  nmners  were  permitted  the  nse  of  them. 

The  food  of  ths  people,  is  as  varied  as  their  castea  and  creeds,  the 
Bc^unans  of  the  oonntry,  (tbe  Nambooriea,)  are  a  very  bigoted  sect, 
who  jliitftinii^  to  touch  auimal  food,  or  rather  perh^  having  a  re- 
ligions avn^ou  to  it,  eat  ihair  vegetablee  alone,  and  grow  fitt  on  their 
milk  and  ghee.  The  amonnt  oi  sugar*  they  consume,  is  <mly  limited 
by  their  means  of  procuring  it.  l^e  criterion  by  which  one  Native 
judges  of  the  wealth  and  respectalulity  of  another,  is  his  sise,  a 
Bloat  man  is  therefore  held  in  much  greater  esteem,  Uian  a  thin 
one.  There  are  certun  feeding  houses,  Ootooparas,  ^ready  alluded 
to,  in  the  topographical  chapter  of  tbifl  work,  where  Uiis  pampered 
Brahmanicai  class  are  gratuitonaly  fed,  tiie  cost  bung  defrayed  by 
the  taxes  of  the  country,  thus  they  can  alw^s  be  supplied  with  a 
meal 

As  every  Kative,  no  matter  what  his  property  may  be,  would 
rather  be  fed  at  Qovemment  expense,  than  at  his  own,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  applicants  at  theaa  houses.  The  cost  of  this,  is  reckoned 
in  the  official  records,  amongst  that  for  public  works,  of  which  this 
good  work,  absorbs  a  veiy  large  portion. 

The  Schatriyas,  are  as  particular  about  their  food  as  the  Brahmana, 

"  The  late  Bajah  ef  Trwomixn,  had  s  private  miueuni,  in  which  "  bonbons," 
and  "jujube^"  held  a  aonipianoiu  pUoe.  One  da;  mi  bdvertlsemant  in  ftHa- 
dru  uewapaper  oaught  his  eye,  ■noounoiDg  the  arriTal  of  a  cooiignment  of 
"  Jupuoa."  Conoluding  tb&t  they  alao  must  be  Bomethiug  nice  to  cat,  ha  order- 
«Aa  number  b;  poet.  In  due  time  thef  arrived,  and  gre-it  nirpTiBe  yita  laaDl- 
fcated  vrhen  tile  contents  trere  diacovercd  to  be  eteel  crinolines.  Their  use  waa 
unknown,  but  the;  were  placed  in  the  muacum  i 
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who  irill  eat  in  tbe  same  room  witbtlieia,  if  tlie  food  be  pirtetAlf- 
jjsticct.  Bud  wpantew  The  nomber  of  corriM,  nude  for  Moh  uMal, 
ia-enoniioii&  The  Vjsias  ere  too  few  to  require  notioa 
,  The  Nurs,  are  not  particalar  h  to  their  food.  If  asked,  they 
dadara  that  th^  Bever  touch,  uther  beef,  pwk,  or  ardnt  ^lirite^ 
bat  raipeetiiig  the  laa^  thia  ia  bj  no  meaoa  tiie  bet.  Borne  thera 
ue,  who  wiahing  tot  a  favoorable  transnugtation,  are  aa  particidar 
as  any  Brahman,  bat  th^  caate  doea  not  exact  this.  Uany  am 
notoriooa  drinkers  of  ardent  qniits,  in  ezceaaiTe  qnantitiw,  and  one 
of  the  faronrita  repasts  of  the  lower  diviaion  of  Nain,  is  a  fine  pig.: 
Beepecting  the  diet  of  the  people,  Tt^nmes  mi^t  be  written,  and, 
milch  still  remain  untold. 

A  ITatiTe  generally  wamneocas  the  day,  by  having  about  a  qaar- 
t«r  or  half  a  ponnd  of  ponnded  brown  rice,  b<nled  in  a  pint  of  watar, 
to  which  some  sogar  is  added,  and  if  he  can  ^ord  it,  a  little  batter- 
iniUb  From  this  time,  he  rardy  takea  anythinf^  with  the  ezcepUoa 
of  Smoking  tobacco,  opinm,  or  bhang,.nntiil  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
when  be  expects  his  wife  to  bare  i««paied  hia  breakfast.  Some 
daases  hewsTer  oontinne  without  food,  until  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon. This  me^  consists  of  a  pint,  or  more,  of  brown  rice,  care-, 
fully  boiled,  and  thus  angmented  to  about  twice  the  first  amonnt  . 
^loold  he  reside  near  the  sea  coast,  it  is  made  more  palatable,  by 
the  addition  of  some  fish,  fried  in  cocoauut  oil,  or  curried.  The 
Native  Portuguese,  invariably  add  country  viaegu,  whilst  some  of 
tiiem,  eat  white  rice,  instead  of  brown,  aa  do  also  &a  Tamils,  ot  most 
of  them. 

The  wife  having  prepared  tiie  food,  and  placed  it  on  plantain  leaves, 
tjie  husband  (who  if  a  Brahman  may  not  eat  off  anything  else,  al- 
though tin  vessels  may  be  used  for  cwdcing,)  having  pfeviously  bath- 
ed, and  if  a  Brahman,  exchanged  bis  cloth  for  a  aUk  handkOTcbief  ^' 
aeata  himself  on  his  mat,  with  his  feet  crossed  under  him,  and  com- 
mences his  meaL  No  Hindu  woman  can  eat  in  the  preaence  of,  4}p 
at  the  same  time  aa  her  lord  and  master,  excepting  on  the  day  of 
bar  marriage,  (as  described  page  301)  such  being  considered,  as 
both  indecent,  and  disiespectfuL  If  th^  can  afford  it,  some  soap' 
made  of  vt^tables,  berbs,  fruits,  pepper,  and  other  pungent  articles 
is  placed  in  a  vessel,  witb  irMcb  tb^  moisten  the  rice,  from  time  to 
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time.  Buttctmilk,  ghee,  and  herba  that  hAv*  been  fH«d  is  oil,  or 
onnied,  at«  »lso  eaten.  The  man  never  1ch^«  jhis  food  witjk  hi* 
left  hand,  such  being  considered  impnre.  The  rioe  Mady  for  coO' 
Btunption,  is  heaped  up  into  a  mound,  with  a  depreanon  on  tJie  toi^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  ia  ui  amalgamation  of  various  otiier  artuHes  ; 
he  th«i  opens  his  mouth,  and  throws  the  food  into  il;  in  the  form 
of  little  beJle,  and  when  thirsty,  pours  hot  w«}er,  or  ^ger  water, 
into  the  same  receptacle,  without  letting  it  touch  his  lips.  Borne- 
times  he  has  a  dessert,  of  betel  or  tobacco  leaves.  Having  finished 
his  raeal,  he  goes  outside  tiis  door,  where  water  ja  poured  from  a 
brass  Teasel,  over  his  hands,  after  whidi  he  retires  to  a  tank,  to  per- 
form his  ablutions,  attended  1^  his  wife,  and  family. 

Natives  of  the  highest  <dasses,  are  sometimes  vary  much  pleased 
et  being  invited  to  the  dinner  table  of  Europeans.  The  host  is 
expected  to  hasd  in  the  illustrioua  stranger  on  his  arm,  as  if  he 
were  a  kdy,  but  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting  the 
ingredients  of  the  various  dishes,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
guarded  re^ee,  thus  beef  is  never  mentioued,  and  is  usually  called 
ham,  whilst  of  coarse  eggs  must  not  be  admitted,  to  form  any 
part  of  a  pudding.  During  the  entertainment,  they  appear  to  feel, 
much  as  a  visitor  to  the  2ioolagical  gardens,  when  seeing  the  lions 
and  tigns  fed,  and  they  would  be  equally  likely,  to  join  in  the 
repast. 

"Ciien  are  many  articles,  fit  for  human  food,  procurable  in 
almost  every  locality,  and  the  Native  ia  a  much  ^«ater  adept  at 
disoovering  them  in  his  own  .country,  than  the  European.  The 
Poonac,  or  oil  cake  the  refuse  of  the  cocoanut  after  the  oil  has  been 
Axpreesed,  is  usually  giveu  to  cattle  and  poultry,  but  still  the  poorer 
classes  eat  it ;  a  great  luxury  is  the  pounded  seeds  of  the  Bamboo, 
mixed  with  equal  quantitiee  of  honey,  placed  in  a  hollow  Bamboo, 
then  surrounded  witji  clay,  end  baked.  Yams  of  many  varieties, 
flourish  all  over  the  county :  arrowroot  is  found  wild  in  nume- 
rous places,  and  vetches  and  pulses,  may  be  seeu  growing  both  on  the 
■  dry  land,  and  in  the  paddy  fields.  A  flour  is  prepared  from  th« 
seeds  of  the  Lotus,  Talipot  Palm,  and  other  plants.  The  fruit  of 
the  Jack,  tiie  apple  of  the  Caahaw  nut,  the  various  productions  of 
the  numerous  fruit  trees,  give  some  of  tbe  greatest  delicadee  of  tlie 
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eountrjr.  The  roots  of  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  other  pUnte,  are  eaten; 
Tegetftbles  are  raised  for  the  table,  and  the  leaves  of  many  trees  an 
used  for  Beasoning,  whilst  the  Areci^  the  Iwtel,  and  tobacco,  are  iu 
constant  request. 

But  aiiimal  food  also  is  abundantly  snppUed  ;  all  marshy  places, 
and  pnddy  fidds,  contun  quantities  of  Ampullarice,  UniouacecE, 
and  Faladince,  which  are  all  employed  as  human  nutriment  Dur- 
ing the  rains,  when  ont-door  work  is  almost  impossible,  when 
the  land  is  a  swamp,  and  the  atmosphere  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, auimal  life  abounds,  uid  the  component  parts  of  a  repast, 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere.  Dried  fish  ought  to  have  been 
saved,  as  food  during  Uiis  time,  but  the  people  are  too  iminuvident 
to  provide  for  the  future,  and  the  salt  tax  is  very  oppressive.  No 
fresh  sea  fish  can  be  obtained,  as  tjie  water  is  too  rough,  to  admit  of 
deep  sea  fishing.  The  same  may  be  said,  of  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers.  But  fish  may  be  found  in  every  small  stream,  whilst  the 
climbing  Perch,  the  Verrarl,  and  others,  come  forth  from  the  over- 
crowded ponds,  and  find  their  way  into  wet  ditches,  and  irrigated 
paddy  fidds,  but  as  the  ghauts  are  approached,  the  character  of 
these  tnh  alter,  until  they  become  actually  unwholesome. 

The  laws  of  caste,  also  prevail  regarding  food.  The  Churraure, 
and  even  sometimes  the  Chogans,  will  collect  and  eat  the  marsh 
unails,  (Paltulince)  which  become  abundant  inland,  as  the  Ampul- 
larice decrease.  The  large  Polamidet,  {ferebralii  teletcopium,)  are  also 
abundant  near  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  and  in  paddy  fields  along  the 
coast.  But  these  crawling  mcUnscs,' are  considered  only  fit  food  for 
slaves,  and  are  consequently  not  eaten  by  those  of  any  higher  casta, 
who  only  collect  and  eat  those,  which  do  not  crawl,  and  are  not  so 
common,  as  the  fresh  water  mussel,  C'nionida  and  some  of  the 
Cardiadce. 

Mutton  also  during  the  South  West  monsoon  is  unprocurable, 
excepting  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Cows  are  of  course  not  killed,  in 
the  Native  state,  although  if  tliey  die,  slaves  are  allowed  to  eat  them. 
Pigs  are  considered  Inzuries  by  Native  Christians,  and  Noirs,  whilst  ' 
even  the  Musaalmen  Mopluhs,  are  known  to  eat  them  under  the 
name  of  AftUlon.  The  lower  castes,  are  fond  of  eating  squirrels, 
porcupines,  large  lizards  called  iguanas,  flying  foxes,  deer,  all  birds 
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eEcei)ting  rei)torial  odm,  (luid  eTen  some  of  these,)  micc^  and  frogs. 
Sume  castes  delight  in  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  and  vill  even  eat 
a  tiger  if  tliey  con  get  him.  The  dog  ia  oanally  spared,  but  not  bo 
ilia  enemy  the  cat,  of  which  the  tank  diggers  are  so  fond,  that  at 
Trichoor,  no  tabby  is  safe,  and  even  in  Cochin,  they  are  not  unfre- 
qtieutly  killed,  and  their  livers  eutcn  as  a  remedy  for  asthma. 
Amongst  the  Nicomara,  the  Bridegroom  on  his  marriage,  invariably 
kills  and  eats  a  cat,  in  which  he  b  assisted  by  the  Bride.  The  Bridal 
feast  of  the  tank  diggers,  consists  of  a  fox. 

When  the  Sonth-West  monsoon  closes,  the  ground  dries  np,  the 
fisheries  re-open,  and  food  of  all  descriptions  ia  abundant :  the  North 
East  monsoon,  scarcely  decreases  the  fishing,  nnd  there  is  then  plen- 
tj  of  work. 

The  Hindns  and  Native  Christians,  drink  with  their  food,  large 
quantities  of  hot  water.  Or  ginger  water.  Much  opium  is  consumed, 
bnt  lees  bhang  tjian  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  consumption  of 
arrack,  and  toddy  ia  very  great,  and  French  brandy  finds  an  enor- 
mous sale. 

The  Native  of  India,  has  been  generally  held  up  as  a  model  of 
sobriety,  and  good  lieolth,  from  abstemious  living :  whatever  he  may  ' 
be  elsewhere,  he  certainly  is  not  this  in  Cochin.  Drunfcennesa  is  a 
prevalent  vice,  amongst  all  excepting  the  twice  bom  classes  :  he  is  a 
martyr  to  dyspepsia,  immoderate  iu  his  eating,  gorging  himself  nt 
his  meals,  and  takes  strong  condiments  to  assist  his  appetite.  He 
is  also  an  habitual  eonsamer  of  narcotics,  (ftvhnuuis,  and  SUvea  ex- 
cepted,) so  itia  not  surpriung,  that  he  is  a  great  anffiarer  from  vis- 
ceral affections,  and  short  lived. 
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CLIMATE  AHD  DISEASES. 
Climate— TeinpCTBture — Modbooh*— Rmb  fall— I*nd  wiuds — 8ea  breeze — 
Hailitorma — OfhnmTeenuciBitioDBfronithewa-  NatiTeideUDf  dUeMe— Cocfain 
Dilpannrj — Terera- KadTei  able  to  produoe  it  thsnuelvei — NatJTe  Practi- 
tionen — SnuJl  poi  and  Taodnatian — ConiumptioD — Cholera — FeasU  to  avert 
Epidemics — Curioiu  remediea — Rheumatism— Elephant  L^— Leproiy  and 
Leper  hoiue — Fits  coiuidered  to  be  the  effmts  of  evil  apirits — At  Birthi 
A«teo1ogan  coujulted — Wtcheraft — Enduntmsate — Hill  deity — NoTol  mode 
of  ouring  aU  diaeaeee. 

Thz  cliniate  of  Hal&bu,  is  moister  and  mora  saitry,  than  that 
'  which  pnTRila  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  it  comeqaently  haa  a 
Tery  di&rant  effect  on  the  health.  The  seaeons  of  the  year  era 
divieible,  into  the  hot,  wet,  and  cold  montfaa.  The  thennometer 
nralj  rises  above  93°  in  the  shade,  at  any  period.  In  the  oommeDce- 
ment  of  Uarcb,  the  hot  Weathw  begina,  and  the  oppresavotess  of 
the  ataioa[dtere  inareoaes,  and  then  tlie  inhabitants  of  tiie  town  of 
Cochin  who  are  aUe  to  do  so,  UBoally  proceed  to  Alwaye^  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  loznry  of  river  bathing.  Oaring  thia  montii,  tiie 
meftn  temperature  (in  the  shade,)  is  about  60°,  and  it  rarely  &Ils 
below  68°  or  69°.  In  April  it  may  be  estimated  at  an  average 
of  2°  higher  than  it  was  in  March.  During  the  first  part  of 
May,  the  temperatore  keeps  np  to  the  average  of  April,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  t^e  heat  is  diminiahed,  hy 
frequent  showers.  In  June  the  wet  season  commences,  and  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  occurs.  As  the  Bontb  West  m<a>soon 
beaks,  about  the  first  of  the  month,  rarely  later  dian  the  fifteen^, 
vast  masses  of  clouds  i^pear  in  the  horizon,  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  whilst 
towards  evening  the  sky  becomes  lowering,  accompanied  by  vivid 
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flashes  of  li^tning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder.  The  thermometer 
aboat  this  time  ainks  down  to  77°,  and  die  nsual  monthly  averagea, 
may  be  considered  aa  foUowa,  during  July,  Angust,  September, 
October,  and  Kovember,  76°.  In  December,  the  temperatnre  decreasee 
to  about  75°,  and  remuos  about  the  same  in  Janunry.  In  Febrnary 
it  rises  about  i",  and  in  March  about  1°  more. 

The  word  Motaoon,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  term 
"  MoDSum,"  a  season,  and  la  now  generally  applied  to  the  rainy 
months.  The  South  Wat  Montoon,  la  that  most  severely  felt  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  In  Cochin  the  average  yearly  full  of  riun,  is  about 
108  inches,  althoogh  aometimea  it  reaches  120,  or  even  mure. 
Between  70  and  60  inches,  are  sometdmea  ganged  in  the  South  West 
Uonsooa  The  amount  which  falls  at  night  time,  exceeds  that 
during  the  day.  This  Monsoon  ceases  about  the  middle  of  August, 
but  the  weather  remains  unsettled,  until  September,  and  even  then 
the  sea  b  still  rough. 

During  this  period,  vegetation  springs  up  very  rapidly,  and  nature 
appears  renewed.  The  intervals  between  the  showers,  are  very  op- 
preesive.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  water  rarely  con- 
tinues long  on  the  ground,  but  is  soon  absorbed  Even  in  the  tiill 
bu^t  of  the  Monsoon,  there  are  usually  a  few  hours  daily  without 
rain,  and  about  twenty  days  after  the  first  burst,  there  is  sometimee 
a  cessation  for  a  fortnight 

'Whilst  the  rains  continue,  the  resident  -suffers  great  loss,  in  all 
property  liable  to  epdl  &om  the  effacts  of  moisture.  Steel  and  Iron 
rost,  clothing  especially  woollen  articles  become  damp,  mildew,  spot, 
or  are  dastroyed  by  tiie  fish  insects,  moths,  cockroaches,  or  crickets : 
colours  also  fade,  silks  spot,  gloves  become  rotten,  the  bindings  of 
books  lose  their  colour  and  strength,  and  furniture  its  poUsh,  whilst 
^  fastened  together  by  glue,  it  &lls  to  pieces.  £ven  writing  paper 
becomes  damp,  if  ^azed  greasy,  and  unpleasant  to  writie  qn.  Col- 
lections of  Zooloogioal  specimens,  am  almost  destroyed,  Uie  Bntterflies 
by  small  insects,  and  mildew :  Birds,  by  the  motii;  and  fish,  eqte- 
ctally  those  d  liie  salt  water  species  become  vary  duup,  as  if  they 
had  again  just  anived  from  their  native  clenient  In  fact  during 
this  season,  there  ore  very  few  things,  ^t  escape  injury  of  some 
kind. 
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Be&aomng  by  analogy  with  other  places,  it  might  be  eKpMted 
that  at  this  tim^  the  whole  country  would  awnrm  with  animal  life, 
bnt  tiiia  ia  not  the  case.  The  birds  retire  to  some  drier  locality,  and 
tb«  insects  are  not  more  numerous.  The  nuns  are  too  heavy,  and 
the  moisture  too  great,  for  animal  life  to  thrive,  small  creatorea  are 
destroyed,  and  the  larger  unable  to  obtain  food,  migrate  to  more 
genial  climes. 

The  A'orth  Eait  Montoon,  or  as  it  is  sometdmes  called,  the  Madras 
Uonsoon,  is  very  slightly  pei'ceptible  in  Cochin,  it  occura  in  Octo- 
ber, and  lasts  partly  into  November :  the  fall  of  rain  is  not  great 
Coughs  and  colds,  with  feverish  attacks,  are  at  this  season  very 
prevalent. 

The  cold  teaton,  if  it  can  be  so  designated,  commences  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  at  the  termination  of  the  North  East 
Monsoon. 

The  average  rain  fall,  excluding  unusual  yean,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, January  0{,  February  OJ,  March  S|,  April  7^,  May  lOJ,  (in 
1869,  60  inches  fell  during  this  month,)  June  SSit,  July  10  j,  August 
10},  September  7J,  October  I4J,  November  1,  and  December  1} 
inches. 

The  perceptible  heat  of  the  utmosphero,  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
that  registered  by  the  thermometer,  for  the  movements  of  tlie  tur,  also 
sensibly  affect  the  feeling  ;  the  beat  at  night  time,  all  the  year 
round,  ia  not  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  what  occurs  during  the 
day.  Generally  in  October,  or  at  the  latest  in  November,  the  low 
lands  around  Uie  bases  of  the  ghauts,  and  for  some  distance  feom 
them,  commence  to  be  covered  with  dew,  and  fogs  hang  about  the 
wooded  hills.  All  low  country  people,  are  at  tiiis  time  obliged  to 
leave  the  Jungles,  fever  increases  in  intensity,  and  sleeping  in  the 
woods,  would  almost  cert^nly  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  Jnn^e 
fever.  This  dangerous  time  continues  until  February,  or  the  end  of 
March,  but  cases  contracted  in  December,  and  January,  are  most 
dreaded,  for  tJie  type  is  then  of  a  sthenic  character.* 

The  land  windt,  or  tbose  from  the  North  East  or  East,  are  exceed- 
ingly variable,  for  whilst  in  October  they  may  be  severe  farther  North, 
*  Thrae  alMiervatiaiu  have  been  nude,  uaoDgnt  the  KetUclutTTee  Hilla,  and 
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—as  for  instance  at  IViohoor, — th«^are  but  slif^tly  felt  inCocJiiii, 
vhere  tbey  generally  commence  in  November,  and  reach  their  mazi- 
mnm  strength,  about  the  middle  of  December,  or  the  commencfl- 
ment  of  January.  They  are  veiy  insular  in  their  continuance  : 
generally  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  setting  in  about  7  p.  x.,  and  nsoally 
laat  12  hours,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  for  them  not  to  cease,  till 
1 1  or  12  o'clock  in  the  next  day.  Immediately  the  land  wind 
stops,  the  sea  breeze  usually  commences,  occasionally  the  force  of 
the  former,  decreases  towards  the  full  of  the  moon.  This  deleterious 
wiad,  is  the  heated  air  ^m  itfysore  and  the  higher  table  lands, 
coitjuined  with  that  from  the  Coimbatore  district,  which  rushes 
through  the  Pntilghnut  pass,  towards  the  sea;  in  its  course  it 
travels  over  a  jungly  and  highly  feverish  country,  and  is  c()n- 
sequently  veiy  unheiilthy.  The  land  winds  were  in  1862,  i>erccptible 
in  the  month  of  May  in  Cochin,  but  they  generally  cease  iu 
February. 

The  strength  and  continuance  of  these  winds,  are  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  t)ie  Monsoons.  If  th^  fall  of  rain  has  been  very  great, 
saturating  the  Malabar  side  of  the  ghauts,  filling  the  tanks,  and 
flooding  the  swamps,  the  evaporation  during  the  succeeding  months 
becomes  great.  The  air  is  thus  partially  cooled,  and  the  rush  of  the 
heated  air  from  inland,  displacing  this  which  is  cooler,  causes  the  wind 
from  the  laud  towards  the  sea,  to  become  impetuous,  but  it  reaches 
diffisrent  places  along  the  coast,  at  different  hours,  depending 
greatly  ou  their  distance  from  the  ghauts.  At  Trichoor  between 
the  Faulghaut  gap  and  the  sea,  the  land  winds  are  excessive,  and 
blow  continuously  day  and  night,  with  great  violence.  The  travel- 
lers' bangalow  at  Knrriapudnam,  placed  upon  a  high  spot  of  ground, 
is  remarkably  free  from  these  winds.  From  about  the  middle  of 
August,  until  October,  or  even  later,  strong  breeies  set  in  from 
the  N,  N.  W.,  or  Nortli  West  and  are  unhealthy,  but  perliaps  not 
so  much  so,  ns  the  land    winds  just  described. 

The  aea  brtete  continues  irregularly  throughout  the  year.  Before 
the  South  West  Monsoon  sets  in,  strong  winds  come  gtadually  round 
from  the  North,  to  the  West  ;  and  at  last  to  the  South  West 
increasing  in  severity,  wliilst  the  noise  overiiead,  is  a  sure  criterion, 
that  the  Monsoon    is  setting  in ;  it  comes  with  a  rushing  aonud. 
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someihisglilnk  flock  of  wild  ducks  paaaing.  IntheooouiMiioementof 
March,  stTDQg  culd  aea  breaieBrgeiienlly  occur,  reuderingUw  sea  nmgh : 
■hould  parsons  renuun  in  tiiem  whilst  perspiring,  fever  is  freqaentlf 
the  Ksult ;  during  April  aoA  May,  thunder  and  lightning  became 
severe^  the  flashes  being  very  vivid,  whilst  the  daps  appear  dose  : 
sometimes  the  shipping  in  the  roads  are  strudE,  trees  are  frequently 
knocked  down,  and  some  fatal  nocidents  to  ooolies  working  out  of 
tloorfi  usually  t«ke  place,  especial];  to  those  preparing  the  paddy 
grounds,  for  the  Moosoon  crop.  As  the  downponr  becomes  more 
decided,  the  thunder  and  lightning  gradn^y  dis^pear,  and  cease 
by  the  middle  of  June. .  In  the  North  East  Uonsoon,  there  is  osu- 
ally  a  return  of  this  electric^  disturbance. 

/fat/ ifomM  are  of  very  rare  occurrence:  one  occurred  in  Cochin  in 
May  I862,and  was  looked  up(Mi  by  the  Natives,  with  extreme  wonder. 

At  various  periods  in  the  year,  very  ojmnve  ejluvice  arise  from 
the  sea, 'the  backwater,  and  the  banks  of  the  Alwaye  river.  Hiese 
exh^tions  from  the  sea,  during  tba  last  three  years,  have  been 
especially  apparent,  on  June  Uth  and  Ifith,  1861 :  July  22nd,  33rd 
and  24th,  1860:  and  August  8th,  1862.  Whilrt  in  "  November,  and 
"  Oeoember.  1836,  the  state  <^  the  sea  at  this  station,  (CaUcut,)  aul 
"  Tellicheny,  was  very  unwholesome,  it  sent  forth  a  strong  stendi  of 
"  putrifyiog  matt«r,and  deposited  a  black  mud  on  the  sand.  For  many 
"yaids  &om  the  afaore,  the  water  was  covered  by  dead  fish,  and  on  the 
"  beach  they  irerelying  in  large  heaps :  tbe  efflnvias  arising  from  which 
"  extended  over  the  atation,  and  almost  every  perscHi  was  more  or 
"  less  ailing — ferers,  headaches,  and  nausea,  were  the  general  oom- 
"  plaints."*  In  this  last  instance,  the  stata  of  the  sea,  could  not  be 
owing  to  the  admixtore  of  &eeh  with  salt  water,  as  such  waa  not 
then  occurring,  whilst  the  stata  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  canted 
the  destruction  of  the  fish.  In  Cochin  when  emanations  arise  from 
the  sea,  they  also  do  so  from  the  backwater,  showing  from  whence 
the  odour  is  derived.  Still  it  seems  as  if  the  amell  is  augmented, 
when  the  unsavoury  water  from  the  backwater,  reachea  the  sea,  and 
many  of  tlie  finny  tribe,  and  sea  snakes,  are  <rftm  'perceived  si  tfais 
time  lying  dead  on  the  shor& 


*  Sfedieat  Topogmplig  of  tht  Madrat  FrttitUnqi,    MaUbar,    sutl  Cuiara, 
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OffsnuYe  emaaatimu  trcaa  the  bic^water,  and  river,  we  by  do 
meons  ccrafined  to  tha  Uaascxiii  montlu.  One  cause  ia,  that  immenaa 
nnmben  of  oocoauut  sheila  an  buried  in  the  mud,  within  tidal 
iafiuenoe, — in  order  to  s^Mrate  the  fibee,  and  thoa  fbnn  coir.  When 
Aaaa  deposits  are  opened,  the  effluvia  is  most  horrible,  and  the 
rivegr  is  polluted  fn  many  milea;  Another  caose  is  the  water  which 
haa  been  ratuned  in  paddy  fields,  in  which  vegetable  matter  la 
allowed  to  pntatify  for  maanre  ;  and  whes  let  out  into  the 
river,  ot  overflowed,  it  tendera  the  river  water  very  c^nsiva  Thus  it' 
is,  that  iriisn  the  Uwwmhi  rains  eanae  the  rivera  to  overflow  thmr 
banks,  all  decayed  matter  is  carried  towards  the  sea,  which  ia  thus 
rendered  semi-putrid.  The  canse  of  this  effluvia  in  the  sea,  during 
the  hot  months,  ia  difficult  to  dfltermine.  Benet^  oonsiderad  that 
in  Ceylon,  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  vast  nnmbera  of  the  Arum 


Cochin  though  called  hearty  by  its  inhabitants,  is  mnch  dreaded 
on  aoconnt  of  ita  anmeroua  diaeoses,  as  a  place  of  residence,  by  the 
Natives  of  other  parts  of  India.  ThA  mortality  is  about  one  peraon 
yeariy  in  every  twenty-four  inhabitants,  or  excluding  epidemica,  such 
as  Cholera  and  Small  Pox  ;  one  m  thir^-three  iadividuala.  Natives 
an  not  geaerally  speaJriBg  long  lived,  whilst  their  mode  of  stnffii^ 
themselves  at  meals,  drinking  large  ijnantities  of  intozieating  or  hot 
Snida,  ""^  eating  opium,  renden  them  martyrs  to  dyra^wia. 

All  dianawin  are  conaideied  to  be  more  or  less  due  to  demoniacal 
inWimwj  and  conasqnently  a  briief  in  the  efficacy  of  spetla,  is  deeply 
rooted.  Chatma  as  a  role,  are  more  idled  on  than  dmgs,  and  a  pteco 
of  peaoock's  feath«r  tied  round  an  arm  or  leg,  than  the  appUances 
of  a  Ifedieal  Practitioner.  The  Brahman,  the  Priest,  and  the  Ezor- 
ciat,  rank  about  equal :  and  the  decapitation  of  a  cock,  aa  a  sacrifice 
to  the  goddeBs  Kali,  ia  believed  incomparably  superior  to  vaccination, 
as  a  preservative  sgainst  Small  Poz.  Hie  presentation  of  an 
imfareUa  to  a  Brahman,  it  is  believed  will  protect  the  donor  from 
the  i^jarions  eflbets  of  the  sun :  giving  him  shoes  will  prevent  hja 
ftet  being  blistered  on  a  jonmcj :  wlulst  presenting  him  with  some 
aromatic  apioea,  will  preserve  him  all  his  days,  from  offensive  smells. 
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imd  fuul  exhalations ;  conMqnentlj,  Ae  beneAtB  of  a  sanitary  com- 
misaion  are  not  mncli  esteemed,  by  ptoos  Hindns. 

The  European  Sui^eon,  is  tiioroughl^  tnuted  in  all  caaea  requir- 
ing surgical  operations,  most  accidents,  and  in  some  few  species  of 
disease :  but  in  Hie  common  complaints  of  the  country,  the  Natives 
prefer  their  own  nostrums,  and  die  under  the  treatment  of  those  of 
their  own  caste. 

Since  May  7th,  1817,  the  British  have  maintained  a  Civil  Soigeoa 
at  Cochin,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Qovemment  Servants,  aitd 
tlie  Prisoners  in  the  Jail,  as  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poorer  classes 
who  may  apply  for  it 

At  the  preeent  time,  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers,  are  strictly 
confined  to  Medical  aflairs,  bat  Ha  Dutch  employed  a  variety  c^ 
persons,  but  few  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  whose 
chief  occupation  appears  to  have  consisted,  in  tasting  dnnainou,  and 
appl^ug  themselves  to  other  mercantile  occupations  :  whilst  it  does 
not  appear  that  ii^de  Cochin,  that  nation  ever  had  Ho^tals,  avail- 
able to  the  nek  native  community,  who  were  not  servants  of  the 
Company. 

On  June  33rd,  1847,  the  inhabitants  of  Oodiin  addreaaed  a 
Memorial  to  l^e  Marquit  of  TviteddaU,  Qovemor  of  Madna, 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  mieerable  objects  of  diaeaee,  wbich 
might  be  seen  in  every  street,  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhalnt- 
ants,  and  the  absence  of  medical  aid  within  an  HoejHtal,  and  pray- 
ing fbr  the  establishment  of  a  Qovemment  Dispensary. 

Many  a  family  as  the  Memoralists  observed,  were  dependent  for 
the  means  of  support  on  the  labour  of  a  father,  or  brother,  who 
when  falling  mck,  if  properly  treated,  might  soon  be  restored  to 
health,  instead  of  probably  succumbing  to  diseaaa  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  Medical  aaeistanoe,  mortality  amongst  able  bodied 
labourers  had  become  veiy  great,  and  nnmerous  families  were  thus 
left  bnrdois  on  the  community,  iriulst  the  Friend-m-Need  Society, 
which  was  only  established  in  1845,  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  could  not  afford  to  feed  all  pauper  sick,  iriiiht  under  trsat- 
meiit. 

On  July  33rd,  1850,  it  public  meeting  was  held,  mid  another 
Memorial  addressed  on  the  siune  subject,  to  Sir  H.  PoUinger,  then 
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Governor  of  ^Tiulras.  In  the  intermediate  time,  the  Rfguli  of 
Cochin,  aeiiaible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Diapenury, 
estaUiahed  oue  for  his  own  suIy«ctB,  at  Emacollum,  and  placed  it 
under  the  snperviiuoii  of  tlie  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin. 

A  favourable  answer  waa  returned  to  this  second  petition,  and 
tlie  erection  of  a  Diapenaary  finally  sanctioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  subscribed  1768  Rupees,  and  Qovemment  contributed  the 
remainder:  the  total  coat  of  the  building,  being  4,-'>17^  Kupees.  In 
the  interim,  a  house  was  rented,  and  employed  as  a  Dispensary, 
bcang  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  on  December  14th,  ISoO. 
The  new  building  waa  situated  in  a  central  locality,  easUy  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  town,  and  the  sick  were  removed  there,  in 
tbo  end  af  Jannaiy  1853. 

Patioits  rapidly  increased,  severe  accidents  and  cases  of  disease 
were  brought  from  many  iulaod  places,  and  still  continue  to  be  so. 
The  expense  of  maintaimiig  paupers,  gradually  augmented  as  years 
rolled  on,  until  at  last  the  number  of  those  who  dieted  themselves 
as  In-Patients,  waa  much  less  than  those  fed  by  Qovemment  as 
paupers.  In  1861  it  was  therefore  decided,  that  for  the  future, 
Qovemment  would  provide  Medical  attendance,  European  cLmgs, 
and  Hospital  servants,  and  in  addition  Rupees  50  a  month,  towards 
dieting  paupers,  finding  lights  for  the  building,  and  country  mc<^- 
cines,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  remainder. 

Besides  the  Cochin  Dispensary,  a  Lazaretto  for  incurable  lepers 
is  maintained  by  the  British  Qovemment  at  Palliport  There  is, 
likewise  a  staff  of  Vaccinators,  spread  throughout  the  country.  The 
whole  of  these  establiahmeats,  are  nnder  the  immediate  control,  of 
the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin. 

The  climate  of  Cochin  is  very  enervating,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  dilatory  one,  inducing  person.^  of  all  classes,  to  defer  until  to- 
morrow, what  should  be  done  to-day.  The  nervous  system  becomes 
greatly  depressed,  and  it  takes  long,  to  rally  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  illness.  It  is  curious,  that  sun  stroke  is  almost  unknown. 
Both  Ufatives  and  Europeans  are  constantly  troubled  with  nervous 
twitohings,  even  whan  asleep  at  night  time,  in  various  muscles,  to  an 
extent  rarely  observed  elsewhere.  The  lower  animab  f^  do  not  esc^M 
nervous  affections,  thus  stortings,  7>ara^;(ua^ifan3,    (?)    fivqnentiy 
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siSecAo  dogs  and  cats,  wliilst  bonw  go  ^mk  in  the  toins,  irtddi  hu 
been  attributed  either  to  thdr  oiting  the  Lathyrtu  talivut  or  analo- 
gooa  vetches  or  ttaa  to  their  bftng  exposed  to  »  drao^t  of  cold 
wind  whea  fred;  petqaring.  PetscMi'B  teeth  become  extremely  brittle 
and  are  very  ^  to  break  whaa  brought  in  contact  with  saj  hatd 
substance. 

The  Monsoon  raina  when  heavy  are  productive  of  irritaticm  of  the 
iuteatinee,  cooaequently  diarrluea  and  dysentery  are  tiien  very  pre- 
valent,* 

When  epidemics  of  cholera  or  gmall  Fox  are  severe,  evil  Bpirita 
are  believed  to  be  roaming  about  after  dark,  through  the  towns,  vil- 
lages and  highways,  consequently  as  Mon  as  it  begins  to  get  duak, 
all  doors  are  securely  &atened,  to  j««vmit  their  entrance.  Hus  super- 
stitious belid^  is  apparently  prevalent,  amongst  all  creeds  and  castes. 
Ualorioos  fevers,  (Pujiey,  Mai.)  in  &e  form  ddumb  agna,  are 
amongst  the  moat  common  diseases  in  Cochin,  and  are  ntber  Mai 
in  tbeir  effects,  especially  if  contracted  in  the  jnn^es.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  fiuther  sooth  a  locality  is  on  the  Western 
Coast,  the  less  frequent  are  the  attacks  of  this  disease. 

During  the  diy  cold  moaUiB  of  the  year,  namely  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  number  of  attacks  is  betov  ttie  average, 
but  the  mortality  exoeeds  it.  The  virulence  of  the  malaria,  how- 
ever decreases  in  tiie  three  sucoeadiug  hot  months.  With  tiie  man- 
goe  showers  in  Much,  the  jungles  and  aome  other  localities,  become 
feverish,  whilst  in  the  plains,  fevers  become  very  severe,  until  ths 
Monsoon  has  well  set  in,  when  they  b^in  to  decrssse.  Difbrent 
localities  in  the  Jungles,  apparently  snfiiar  from  fever  at  slightly  dif- 
ferent times,  whilst  the  most  sickly  pmiod  in  the  hilly  ranges,  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  plains.  In  August  the  unhealthy  North 
West  long  shore  winds,  are  fre(iaently  perceived,  and  cause  fevers, 
colds,  and  dysmteries. 

*  For  *  detailed  soooont  of  ths  iTiimif  of  Coohin,  which  u  QDmiited  to  thaaa 
pages,  tlis  rMdar  la  rtforred,  to  the  ifadrat  JovnttU  of  Mtdieal  Seitaet,  Vols. 
1, 3,  and  3.  Oat  of  upwarda  of  S0,000  sdmlMioni,  into  Um  Codiln  dril  Di^Mi- 
nrj,  in  five  jtm,  ending  isal,  thej  ware  m  follows :  mslwioui  fovM*  S"? : 
enipUve  feven  SG  :  long  ftSbctioiu  0-5  :  Utot  OB  :  intestuus  2S'S  :  bniu  1-9 : 
eholsni 0-1  :  drepdea  S-S :  iheumstisai  SB :  look  hoapltal  ii :  absc«B»es  and 
nloen  10-1:  wound*  10-4:  eye  S-1:  Ain  71:  other  disease*  S-4. 
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Eveiy  duuig«  of  tompeBstnra  ia  felt  by  a  fereri^  subject,  such 
aa  thosder  ia  th«  air,  a  atorm  of  wind  or  rain,  which  increaeea  the 
number  (rf  attacks,  whether  on  the  hiUe,  ia  tlie  jimglee,  or  in  the 

Iq  October  ahonld  the  land  winds  have  set  in,  die  frequency  of 
cases  of  ferer  combined  with  coughs  and  colds  becomes  very  great, 
A  gentlemaB  who  has  a  {dantation  in  the  Cochin  Stat^  has  abanred, 
tbat  eyeiy  cooly  standing  in  a  tank  of  an  evening,  for  the  purpoae  <tf 
drawing  water,  for  the  young  eoflee  plants,  invariably  has  an  attack  of 
fever  by  the  next  morning.  Drinking  the  water  nf  the  wella,  or 
rivers,  has  also  the  effect  of  producing  fever :  bo  the  natives  in  those 
jungles  ^ways  drink  boiled  water,  mixed  with  green  ^nger. 

l^atires  are  able  to  piodaoe  a  paroxysm  <4  ferer,  when  snch  may 
be  deemed  Dcoossary.  For  tfais  purpose  after  having  bathed  in 
e<4d  water  early  in  ibe  morning,  they  eat  a  large  qnantity  of  cold 
rioe,  and  bottermilk,  followed  by  the  fruit  of  the  Narga,  Calgptran- 
ihei  Caryt^hyU^toKa,  Swarts.  When  the  sun  rises,  they  lie  down 
in  its  nys,  and  fever  almost  invariably  ensues.  Persons  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  batiiing  in  warm  water,  and  anointing  themselviea, 
frequently  get  fever  from  doing  so,  Mid  it  has  bean  observed,  that 
should  tboM  nnaccnstomed  to  bathe  in  a  river,  such  for  instance  as 
that  at  Shallaeoodee^  do  so  whilat  the  water  is  muddy,  from  the 
washing  of  the  ghauts,  owing  to  heavy  rain,  fever  abnoat  invariably 
oonin.  Bat  Natives  who  usually  bathe  several  times  daily  in  the 
river,  do  not  find  that  the  changes  in  tbe  purity  of  the  water  affects 
their  health. 

In  some  Eoropeans,  attacks  here  as  elsewhere,  may  be  induced 
by  sitting  under  a  punkah,  eating  some  kinds  of  fruit,  especially 
plantoina,  or  even  drinking  large  qoantitieB  of  milk.  The  effects 
of  the  eold  sea  breeses,  and  the  land  winds,  have  already  bean  alluded 
to,  as  occasioning  this  disesse. 

The  Native  Practitioners  are  very  ignorant,  consequently  Uiey 
are  badly  paid,  vhioh  prevents  a  better  class  of  persons,  from 
studying  medidna.  Faoli  mentions,  that  in  lus  time,  (before  1790) 
the  people  "  were  accustomed,  never  to  pay  the  physician,  until  Hiey 
"  were  cmnpletely  freed  from  their  diseases  "  and  that  "  when  a  Ma- 
"  lobar  Phyaiciaa  fblled  (tf-a  coK^tbe  patunt  gave  him  a  certain  pn- 
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"  uaA,  according  to  IJie  trouble  he  had  had."  Reaaoniitg  fay  analogy 
with  the  preeent  time,  the  aafortunate  Medical  Praotitioiier,  miut 
have  been  badly  paid  indeed.  If  no  core  ensued,  it  eeenu  to  have 
been  the  rule  to  give  no  pay.  Whilst  it  is  proverbial,  that  penoaa 
w&en  sick,  are  pnx^ue  in  promiaes,  which  when  well,  they  are  slack 
in  performing. 

Smne  Native  Practitioners  at  the  present  time,  receive  ao  much 
a  day,  whilst  attending,  and  a  reward  irtuch  has  been  agreed  npon 
before  hand,  wiken  the  person  haB  recovered.  In  the  jungles,  where 
any  cooly  can  practise,  Natives  agree  to  give  him  a  certain  som,  if 
he  can  cure  them. 

The  Hinda  and  Mahomedan  treatises  npon  Hedidne,  are  toIu- 
minoos,  and  their  ideas  of  many  diseases,  very  absurd :  they  have  a 
few  good  simples  in  use,  but  very  many  of  the  valoalde  drags  grow- 
ing around  them,  tiiey  are  quite  unacquainted  witji.  There  an 
several  Herbalists'  etalls  in  the  Muttencheny  Bazaar,  and  they  are 
curious  to  exaiiuii%  whilst  some  useful  drags  may  be  procured  at 
them.  But  tlie  potcbaser  should  not  trust  the  seller,  as  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  drugs,  as  in  that  case,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 
poisoned  :  whilst  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  viiiich  they  are 
dried,  and  preserved,  no  two  samples  are  of  the  same  strength. 

The  Native  remedy  for  fevers,  consists  of  a  compound  of  numer- 
ous herbs,  which  should  be  collected  fresh,  but  as  this  often  takes 
from  five  to  forty  days,  the  grass  is  sometimes  growii^  high  above 
the  patient's  grave,  before  the  prescribed  drags  have  been  oollected, 
from  the  .various  and  distant  localities  in  which  thc^  are  alone 
supposed  to  grow.  The  fiune  of  quinine  is  now  spread  throughout 
the  country,  but  arsaiic  appears  to  be  quite  as  beneficial 

SmaU  Pox  is  greatly  druuled.  The  yearly  sacrifice  to  Kali,  to 
avert  its  onslaught,  has  been  alluded  to  ;  when  the  disease  breaks 
out,  the  avenging  deity  is  supposed  to  be  sowing  the  seeds  far  and 
wide,  and  each  pustule  is  considered  as  the  germination  of  a  single 
one.  .  Then  relatives  forsake  their  smitten  relation,  the  husband 
flees  in  terror  from  his  wife ;  the  mother  from  her  child,  and  no  ties 
of  consanguinity  are  for  the  time  regarded. 

In  the  intetior  of  the  conutiy,  relations  sometimes  fix  d  ludlow 
bamboo  through  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  twice  a  day  pour  lioe 
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dowD  it,  for  &e  sick  person's  use:  otlin-mm  if  they  con  afford  it,  or 
the  neighbouTs  are  generona  enough  to  sabsciibe,  a  nutse  who  has 
*  had  the  disease  is  procured.  In  this  case,  a  cock  is  first  saoificed 
to  Kali,  and  the  btood  occasionally  rubbed  over  Hoe  patieat's  body  ; 
a  branch  of  ueem,  Aaidiraehla  Indiea,  the  B;riiibol  of  purifoation, 
is  hnng  over  the  bed  :  or  leaves  of  this  tree,  sacred  to  the  Goddess 
of  smull-pox^  are  thrown  over  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  most  severe,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  The  mortality  amongst  nstivee  protected  bj  vaccinatimi,  is 
abont  six  per  cent. ;  but  amongst  the  unprotected,  as  high  aa  forty- 
six  per  cent  Exclusive  of  the  direct  mortality  caused  by  small-pox 
in  unvsccinated  persons,  many  have  their  constitutions  so  shaken, 
that  they  sub'tequently  &11  victims  to  oonsumptions,  dysenteries, 
dropeies,  or  other  diseases. 

Shoidd  Hindus  die  of  amall-pox,  they  are  believed  to  be  accursed, 
but  it  is  not  the  Hindu  alone  who  succumbing  to  the  dire  effects  of 
this  disease,  receives  no  funeral  rites.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief, 
that  individoale  may  be  attacked  by  seven  different  species  of  erup- 
tive fevers,  bnt  as  there  is  no  discrimination  between  each,  it  ia  a 
common  saying,  that  persons  may  have  small-pox  seven  times. 

Vaccination  is  most  inert,  in  the  hot  dry  months.  This  operation, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  success  in  India  The  Hindu  will  rail  at  the 
folly  of  his  neighbours,  not  submitting  to  it,  and  when  pressed,  will 
promise  his  family  shall  unde^^o  the  operatjon,  at  an  euly  date. 
Bat  it  ends  in  the  {Komise,  for  the  performance  is  but  rarely  per- 
mitted. 

Some  are  apathetic,  but  not  actively  hostile;  othera  submit 
tiiron^  fear,  but  immediately  subsequently  rub  warm  woodashes 
over  the  place,  to  prevent  its  being  effectual  A  nation  at  one  time 
prevailed,  that  the  indelible  mark  of  vacdnation,  was  placed  on  per- 
son's arms,  in  order  that  at  some  future  date,  when  the  individual 
was  grown  up,  lie  might  be  distinguished,  to  send  as  a  slave  Uftha 
Mauritius,  or  some  island  beyond  the  sea :  or  else  that  he  might  be 
known,  for  Qie  purposes  of  taxatioa 

Certain  causes  must  always  be  at  woric,  to  counteract  the  spread  of 
vaccination.  High  caste  Hindus,  wish  for  vaccinators  of  their  own 
grade,  and  that  the  lymph  should  be  only  taken  from  a  person  of 
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the  same  cute.  Then  agun  a  high  caste  vacduator,  will  not  touch 
a  low  caste  man,  much  lesa  vacdnate  him :  oonaequantlj  as  the  mv 
jority  of  the  Natives  are  of  lo#  castes,  the  vannnators  are  asaally  ' 
takeo  from  the  same  class.  Compulsory  Tsocuuation  oanuot  be  em- 
ployed, because  suoh  would  enable  the  low  caate  man,  to  threatoi 
those  of  a  higher  casto  than  himself  with  pollulitMi,  and  eiUier 
bribery  or  force  would  naturally  be  tJie  re&nlL 

The  very  small  pay  whiah  the  Vaccinators  receive,  and  the  many 
obstructions  they  experience  in  carrying  out  their  dutjr,  render  tliem 
idle  and  discontented. 

SoBM  years  since,  a  Ha^trate  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  Malabar, 
made  some  enquiries  of  an  acting  Native  Vaccinator,  respecting  the 
amount  of  wurk  he  was  doing ;  the  answers  not  being  quite  satisfac- 
tory, he  was  asked  how  he  procured  his  lymph.  The  man  with  a 
profonnd  salaam  at  once  replied,  "  I  use,  your  ezcelleooy,  the  white 
"juice  of  &  tree,  which  grows  in  the  nra^booring  jonglee." 

Contvtuption  (Chaytm,  MaL)  la  by  no  means  rare,  and  the  best 
Tonedy  is  conmdeied  to  be  Uie  blood  of  the  Haonmaa  uumkey, 
iemni>pitAeeui  tiUdliu,  Am  much  sliould  be  drank  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  and  snbeeqoently  he  must  run  a  mile,  to  assist  digeatiou. 
The  flesh  of  this  animal,  is  also  prescribed  for  persons  with  Qiis 
disease,  whilst  that  of  the  flying  fox,  FUroput  Edvmnii,  ia  raeom- 
mended  in  all  cases  of  cough,  (Choammi,  MaL) 

Cholera  is  designated  the  Nurrttppoo  denuM,  MoL  or  jumping  and 
catching  disease,  as  the  bad  spirit  is  thought  to  spring  o^  at  tdmes 
at  the  person  attacked.  This  disease  is  also  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  land  winds,  and  to  eating  unhealthy  fish.  It  is  populariy 
b^eved  to  have  been  sent  to  India,  as  a  cnrse  by  the  goddess  KaJi, 
because  a  British  force,  in  1817,  looted  a  Pagoda  dedicated  to  her. 

It  ia  much  less  common  on  the  Westwn  coast,  than  in  many 
other  parte  of  India,  and  this  immunity  appears  to  be  due,  to  the 
sandy  formation  of  the  country.  The  locality  where  there  b  least 
allurial  d^Mwit  mixed  with  the  sand  is  that  most  free  frran  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  but  should  cases  occur,  they  are  of  »  very  fatal  type. 
This  portion  of  Lidia,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  birth  place  of 
chidera.  Eating  the  flesh  of  the  foul-feeding  swine,  and  drinking 
wrack,  may  possibly  conduce  to  ite  origin. 
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During  an  epidemic  of  this  disease,  ttie  Hindus  liold  fasts,  sacred 
to  Kali ;  and  tke  Native  Chmtiana,  [Roman  Catholics,  and  Syrians,] 
to  St  Sebastian,  to  implore  them  to  grant,  or  obtain,  a  cessation  o£ 
the  plague. 

The  liver  is  not  frequently  affected,  and  the  popular  belief  that  in- 
flammation of  that  org&nis  due  to  excess  in  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
appears  to  be  a  fallacy  here  at  least ;  drunkenness  being  exceedingly 
common,  and  attacks  of  liver  equally  rare.  Still  cases  of  abscess  of 
that  organ  are  occasionally  perodved,  and  are  commonly  attributed 
to  witchcraft,  the  evil  spirit  being  supposed  to  have  devoured  tho 
affected  part.  Bilious  persons  are  recommended  to  eat  the  flesh  o£ 
the  black  crow,  coraui  culminafut,  and  also  that  of  the  grey  beaded 
one,  eortnu  gplendeni. 

Although  acute  viadiiesa  is  not  very  frequent,  idiotcy  is  by  no 
me-ins  unusaoL 

Broptia  {Nteroo,  MaL)  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  prevalent 
cause  of  death,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  th&t  most  fatal 
cases  in  Xatives  of  India,  if  of  long  dnration,  terminate  in  dropsy.  . 
It  is  cnrions  to  observe,  that  this  disease  decreases  gradually  up  tha 
Western  Coast ;  whilst  on  the  Eastern,  exactly  tha  reverse  obttuns, 
the  most  Xorthera  stations  of  the  Madras  aide  of  the  Presidency, 
being  the  most  aSteted  by  it 

Jcctrfsn(*  very  frequently  occur,  and  arise  -from  various  causes. 
Sometimes  a  crocodile  seizes  a  person  in  the  backwater,  at  others 
Fishermen  ore  wounded  by  Sharks,  Says,  or  by  Saw-fishes.  Carpen- 
ters and  coolies  are  often  seriously  injured  when  working  amongst 
the  shipping,  or  in  the  Merchants'  yards  either  by  heavy  blocks  of 
wood  falling  on  them,  or  other  causes. 

In  most  places  there  are  Xatives  who  are  able  to  rednce  disloca- 
tions of  almost  any  joint,  and  by  rubbing  and  other  means,  they 
prevent  the  patient  from  suffering  much  pain.  Severe  wounds  are 
also  sometimes  caused  by  the  spines  in  the  fins,  of  two  species  of  fish, 
one  a  Bagrut,  and  the  other  a  Sdttrui,  wliich  are  found  in  the 
various  tanks  and  swamps. 

In  the  mooosoon  time,  toddy  drawers  'iE^nently  fall  from  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  receive  severe  and  often  fatal  injuries.  The  leaves  are 
of  coarse  at  this  period  very  slippery  from  the  rain,  and  few  and  insuf- 
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ficientpTecautionsare  takentogiiArdBgaui3ttheoccii]Tenceofaccide&t& 

A  few  years  since,  the  Natives  of  Malabar  were  stated  to  be  much 
averse  to  nudeigoing  Borgical  operatjons,  that  objection  no  ItMigsr 
exbts,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  probably  no  part  of  India,  in 
which  Natirea  are  more  willing  to  Bubmit  to  the  knife,  than  in 
Cochin,  where  they  naderstand,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefita  of 
chlorofono.  Operations  also  sncceed  better  amongst  Natives  in 
Cochin,  than  amongst  Europeans  in  Europe. 

Effe  ditecua  are  not  so  frequent,  as  in  the  hot  sandy  plains. 
Night  blindness  is  a  very  comnion  affection  ;  oolonr  bUndoess  is 
treated  by  eating  goat's  liver. 

Skin  affxtiont  are  vei^  prev^ent,  one  commonly  known  by  a  de< 
signation  gained  ^m  its  frequency  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  here  called  "  the  Malat^r:"  the  Moon  is  believed  to 
exercise  nome  influence  ia  this  complaint  Persons  should  be  care- 
ful in  using  ointments,  or  oily  substances  to  the  skin,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  small  ants,  who  not  satisfied  with  merely 
the  appliances,  also  bite  the  autijaoent  cuticle. 

Bhetvmatitm  is  not  nearly  ao  oommou,  in  the  moist  damp  climate 
of  the  Weetem  Coast,  ns  on  the  Eastern,  which  is  much  hotter  and 
drier.  The  variations  in  the  seasons,  do  Dot  appear  materially  to 
affect  the  numbers  suffering  from  this  (tiaease.  The  Native  doctors 
usually  ^ve  preparations  of  memtry  internally,  with  mercurial 
baths,  and  marsh  mallow  fomentations  externally.  A  house  remedy 
is,  either  sleeping  on  the  skin  of  a  goat,  tanned  with  the  hair  oa  :  or 
the  application  of  a  fresh  Jackall  skin,  to  the  affected  part. 

There  are  two  species  of  discolouration  of  the  skin,  th%  tawny,  and 
the  black  :  the  first  is  regarded  as  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  com- 
plexion, or  a  species  of  beauty  spot :  bat  the  second  is  dreaded,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  foretel  disaster. 

The  great  disease  of  Cochin,  is  Elephanliarit  (Mundookarl,  MaL) 
often  denominated  Cochin  leg.  As  many  as  6  per  oent.  of  the  entire 
Native,  and  Eurasian  population,  appear  to  be  affecC«d  hy  it :  and 
many  more,  suffer  from  it  in  a  masked  form.  Uales  and  femaieB 
are  about  equally  attacked,  and  childr^i  as  young  as  fotur  years  of 
age,  though  it  is  unusual  before  16  or  16.  It  ia  regarded  as  a 
family  disgrace,  and  much  dreaded. 
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The  ffntiTea  assert,  that  should  the  roots  of  the  sckw  pine,  extend 
themselves  into  »  tank  of  drinkiiig  vater,  it  becomes  poisoned,  and 
ftll  who  use  it  are  speedily  afiected  with  Elephantiasis :  this  idea  is 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  by  the  fact,  that  the  root-stock 
is  alirays  thickened,  and  in  appearance  resembles  a  Cochin  leg. 

Another  theory  is  common  on  the  Eastern  coast,  viz.,  that  St. 
llinnas  the  Apostle,  wltilst  at  prayer  near  Madras,  was  accidently 
killed  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was  shooting  at  a  peacock :  as  a 
retribution,  his  Ic^  swelled  up,  nntii  it  became  nearly  as  thick  as  his 
body,  and  his  descendants  have  all  been  afflicted  with  Elephantiasis. 

This  disease  though  it  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  is  moat 
commonly  seat  in  ib»  lower  extremities,  which  become  by  degrees, 
rounded,  shapeless  masses,  hard  and  unyielding  to  pressure.  The 
limb  m^  remain  in  this  state  for  years,  and  the  health  may  or  may 
notsufier,  according  to  circumstances,  and  though  it  may  be  aa 
laige  round  as  the  person's  waist,  it  still  continues  useful  for  pro- 
gression, unless  there  be  exceedve  paiu.  Sach  increase  in  size,  is 
ushered  in  "by  fever,  and  generally  great  pain. 

Shotdd  the  disease  be  of  recant  occurrence,  the  swelling  may 
suddenly  disappear  from  one  part,  and  show  itself  in  another ;  tiius 
leaving  the  leg,  in  a  few  hours  it  may  be  found  in  the  arm,  and 
vice  verdL 

lite  range  in  wMch  Elephantiasis  la  endemic,  may  be  geographi- 
cally mapped  out,  it  extends  along  the  coast,  but  not  farther  than 
tea  mika  inland,  decreasing  rapidly  in  severity,  as  the  distance  from 
the  sea  becomes  greater.  Natives  and  Eurasians  from  other  parts 
of  India,  where  ibis  disease  does  not  exist,  after  a  time  become 
amenable  to  its  influence. 

FersoDB  of  all  occupations,  and  castes,  whether  strictly  v^ta- 
nans,  putskera  of  mixed  diet^  or  ntostly  consumers  of  fish,  are 
indiscrUsinately  attacked.  The  indigenous  Black  and  the  White 
Jew,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Native,  appear  equally  liable  to  it, 
end  altliongh  the  pover^  stricken  classes  are  the  most  frequent 
anffnvrs,  the  richer  do  not  escape.  It  may  be  partially  hereditaiy, 
but  often  affects  a  person  in  whom  no  such  taint  could  exist  Some- 
times  it  may  show  itself  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  or  again  with- 
out any  such  exciting  cause,    It  appears  due  to  soms  deleterious  pro- 
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ptrty  in  tli«  diinking  water,  ftnd  thertfore  ia  the  time  of  the  Portu- 
guese, Europeans  commenced  eupplying  tliemselves  with  that  neces- 
saiy  commodity,  from  the  Alwaye  river,  and  thia  plan  has  alwaja 
been  continued,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Persons  who  are  attacked  with  Elephantiasis,  ofteu  quite  lose  the 
divBue,  hy  going  on  a  sea  royage,  or  removing  beyond  the  local 
iofloence  of  the  complaint  -.  but  on  their  return  to  the  infected  loca- 
lity, it  usually  reappears.  Others  again  find  great  benefit,  in  gbsttun- 
ing  from  toddy,  and  bhang,  for  which  they  substitute  opium. 

The  remoTal  of  au  aSccted  linjb,  rarely  eradicates  the  disease, 
which  usually  returns  at  some  subsequent  date. 

Ooitit  is  sometimes  seen  in  Cochin.  This  affection  so  alarmed 
Shah  Jehan,  and  his  suite  in  Ben^,  that  it  not  only  prevented  his 
settling  in  Padshah  Mahal,  which  he  had  previously  dedded  on  doing, 
but  its  frightful  appearance,  scared  liimself  and  his  court,  into 
precipitate  flight  What  would  he  have  soidf  to  an  elephant  leg,  or 
to  limbs  larger  round  than  the  waist  ) 

Leprmy  is  closely  allied  to  Elephantiasis,  and  veiy  prevalent.  A 
Lazaretto  exists  at  Palliport,  a  few  miles  from  Coohtn,  in  which 
lepers  are  received.  Over  the  door  way  of  this  building,  is  a  stone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  Laiaru»  hut»,  A.  D,  1728,  which 
date  being  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  rule,  at  first  gives  the  impreo- 
sion  that  they  were  the  founders  of  this  benevcdent  institution. 
But  on  further  inquiry,  it  appears  probable,  that  they  only  restored 
it,  and  that  the  Portuguese  originally  established  it  as  a  ^nrian  GcA- 
lege  in  1GS7.  It  is  a  tiled  stone  building,  aitttatod  on  a  strip  of 
land,  facing  due  east,  towards  the  backwater,  and  having  the  sea 
about  half  a  miie  to  its  rear. 

Inside  the  entrance  to  tike  Laaaretto,  ia  a  ywd  29  feet  wide,  from 
around  which  the  wards  have  been  removed,  to  promote  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  into  this  front  yard,  two  others  open  at  right  au^as, 
either  being  flanked  at  the  Northern  and  Southern  aspect,  by  a  If^ 
range  of  eight  roonu,  each  twelve  feet  four  inches  squarv,  and  occn- 
,  piad  by  two  lepers.  The  Northern  jard  is  inliabit«d  by  the  women, 
and  the  Southern  by  the  men.  One  ward  in  the  women's  yard,  is 
employed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  which  the  lepers  them- 
selvea  ofQciata ;  the  walla  present  a  curiooa  appearance,  baiug  oma^ 
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mented  vith  t>ictares  ot  railway  carriages',  and  aimilar  prodnclions. 

Tlus  institution,  a]>pears  in  the  time  of  the  Datch,  to  have  been 
tmder  the  direction,  of  four  Church  Deacons,  and  collections  were 
made  in  the  Church  every  Sunday,  for  the  nutinten&nce  of  the  lepers. 
At  tlte  commencement  of  each  year,  the  Commandoat  and  Senior 
Surgeon,  visited  every  house  in  the  town,  t«  ascertmn  iriieUier  any 
of  the  slaves  were  afflicted  with  tiiis  loathsome  midady,  and  if  so, 
had  tliem  immediately  tranBferred  to  the  Lazaretto.  It  ia  probable 
that  each  peison  who  placed  any  one  belon^ng  to  him  in  this 
Hospital,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  nutlntenance,  as  the  Butch 
Qovemment  did  not  subscribe  to  its  support. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lepere  receive  from  tiie  British  Qovem- 
ment, one  and  a  half  annas  a  day,  (two  peitce  farthing,)  wiUi  which 
th^  find  themselves  food,  and  fiieL  CSothes  and  bedding,  ore  also 
supplied  to  them. 

If'o  Europeans  in  Cochin,  appear  of  late  years  to  have  suffered 
from  leprosy,  but,  East  Indians  occasionally  fall  victims  to  it, 
although  it  more  particularly  affects  tbs  Native  community. 

The  leper  as  long  as  he  can  procure  money,  is  not  expelled  from 
tbe  society  of  hia  fellow  creatures,  who  live  in  the  same  house, 
partake  of  the  same  food,  and  even  intermarry  mth  him.  But  as 
soon  OS  money  fiuls,  he  is  driven  forth  to  subsist  on  charity,  until 
death  mercifully  relieves  his  sufferings. 

In  the  Levitical  law,  the  leper  was  directed  to.  baihe  in  the  run- 
ning stream  ;  which  tbe  Hindus  consider  much  more  efficacious, 
tban  a  tank,  or  standing  water.  In  olden  times,  in  Bengal  at  least, 
the  leper  used  to  be  immolated  on  tbe  Suttee,  buried  alive,  or  drown- 
ed in  the  Qanges. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  leprosy,  is  generally  speaking  darker 
than  that  in  a  healthy  native.  It  Is  only  when  ulceration  has  de- 
stroyed it,  that  the  scars  are  of  a  white  colour.  The  nature  of  this 
disease,  renders  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  extremely  obstinate  and 
morose,  they  drink  spirits,  eat  opium,  smoke  gangah,  in  fact  do  any- 
thing, to  wean  themselves  even  for  a  abort  time,  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  a  view  of  the  present,  or  a  tihought  of  the  miserable 
earthly  future  before  them,  as  they  all  believe  the  disease  incurable, 

leprosy  ia  frciuently  hei-editary,  sometimes  missing  one  geneta- 
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tion,  and  attacking  tiie  succeeding :  it  may  commeace  at  any  age, 
from  the  infant  in  amu,  to  old  parsons  on  tiie  brink  of  the  grave. 
A  fish  diet  aeenu  to  have  some  influence  in  ita  prodaciion. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Xormy,  leprosy  augmented  as  the  fiaheriea 
increaeed  in  extent ;  that  in  Bweden,  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  it  disap- 
peared when  the  fish  left,  and  the  flsberiea  were  discontinued  :  and 
that  predsely  at  the  time  of  the  arriTal  of  the  fish  on  the  Bergen 
coast,  leprosy  commenced  amongst  the  people. 

Cue  form  of  this  disease,  attacks  locally  the  smaller  joints,  aa  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  ulcerate,  and  gradually  drop  off,  until  the 
poor  leper,  crawls  about  on  the  stumps  of  his  hands  and  feet  Oc- 
casionally he  also  loaea  his  eyesight,  and  is  almost  covered  witb 
ulcers :  in  these  cases,  when  death  terminates  the  sufferings  of  these 
miserable  beings,  it  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  cause  for  cwgratu- 
lation,  than  either  pity  or  r^et 

The  other  form  is  even  more  repulsive,  as  the  face  and  body  are 
covered  with  tubercles.  The  Shostraa  which  so  strictly  enforce  the 
necessity  of  burning  the  dead,  make  aa  exoeption  as  far  as  lepen 
are  concerned,  and  direct  thnr  corpses  to  be  Uirown  into  a  forest,  or 
river,  "  like  a  log  of  wood,"  without  any  funeral  rites,  or  cerem<»iieB. 

A  curious  disease,  not  unknown  in  other  parte  of  India,  is  found 
in  Cochin,  namely,  burning  in  the  hands,  and  feet  There  aie  two 
forms  of  this  afiection,  the  moist  variety,  when  the  extremities  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  perspiration ;  and  the  dry  when  they  oack, 
and  are  never  humid.  Should  fever  be  of  constant  occunenc^ 
death  frequently  ensues ;  this  is  a  moat  dangerous,  and  inudious 
affection. 

Ulcen  are  very  prevalent,  though  perhaps  not  so  common  as  in. 
some  inland  stations.  The  soars  which  remain,  are  usually  white, 
and  deficient  in  sensation,  apparently  from  a  leprous  taint  It  is 
commonly  believed  by  the  natives,  that  should  a  wall  lizard,  ffedbo, 
be  divided  down  the  centra  and  bound  to  a  person's  body,  in  twelve 
hours  it  will  have  produced  an  ulcer,  wi^  every  ^pearanoe  of  hav- 
iog  existed  for  a  month.  The  earth-worm,  lulat,  certainly  causes 
great  irritation,  if  trodden  on,  and  occasionally  obatinato  uloera  are 
produced  thereby.  The  favonrito  native  application  to  these  com- 
plaints Etio  spidet'B  irebs,  whilst  dirt  and  other  irritatiag  substances. 
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an  kept  from  tiie  eore,  hj  tying  over  it  leaves  of  the  Portia  tree, 
Shoiild  there  be  much  discha^  without  pun,  the;  often  wuh  the 
part  twice  a  day,  with  an  infusion  made  by  soaking  the  leavea  of 
the  Tamarind,  in  hot  water.  It  is  beUeved  that  a  harmless  anake^ 
(Ch4ra,  Mai.)  is  attracted  by  the  smell  of  foul  ulcers. 

In  Hooping  Cough,  which  u  frequently  epidemic,  the  flesh  of  the 
crocodile  is  given,  or  pieces  of  its  bones  are  tied  romid  the  patient's 
neck,  and  considered  a  very  efficacious  charm,  in  driving  it  away. 

ScrophtUa  is  not  nncommon,  amongst  the  more  drunken  and  dis- 
eased classes,  bat  some  very  respectable  Enraaians^  also  suffer  from  it, 

HgtUrical  JUt  frequently  affect  Eoraraans  of  both  sexee.  Natives 
labour  under  the  idea,  that  peraooa  in  this  state,  are  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit,  which  requires  immediate  exorcism  :  if  this  has  no 
effect,  a  cudgel  ia  brought  into  action,  and  the  malignant  spirit  is 
exorcised  by  club  law. 

Curvatures  of  the  spine,  are  oft«n  perceived.  In  one  instance, 
the  patient,  a  woman,  asserted  her  belief,  that  it  was  caused  in 
herself,  by  demoniacal  influence.  She  was  then  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  stated  that  when  about  eleven  years  old,  she  was  walking  alone 
in  a  narrow  lane  after  dark,  when  the  Demon  came  behind  her,  and 
struck  her  a  violent  blow  on  the  back,  thus  occasioning  the  curve, 
which  had  ccaitinned  httm  that  time :  and  that  even  then,  unless  she 
propitiated  it  by  occasional  t^erings,  she  experienced  similar  attacks. 

ffuiiua  worm  b  very  rarely  seen  in  Cochin,  and  then  only  in 
persons  who  during  some  period  in  the  previous  twelve  months 
have  been  in  Ifadras,  Coimbatore,  or  other  places,  where  it  is 
endemic.  The  laterite  soil  of  Cochin,  appears  to  be  exempt  from 
this  entozoan,  as  it  ia  never  found  in  any  one  who  has  resided 
there  for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
still  maintained  by  many,  that  guinea  worms,  and  the  fiery 
Bwpenta,  which  were  so  destructive  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  are  identical 

Intestinal  entosoa,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  one  species  is 
very  easily  cured,  by  santonine.  It  has  lately  been  recommended,  to 
onploy  a  fungus,  as  a  vermicide,  but  it  is  scanety  a  remedy  adapt- 
ed to  Hindus,  as  ¥ama  now  the  Judge  of  the  departed,  has  declared, 
that  "  those  who  eat  moshrooms,  whether  springing  from  the  ground. 
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"  or  growing  on  a  tree,  cqiial  in  guilt  the  elayers  of  Bratunima,  and 
"  the  most  despicable  of  all  deadly  einnera."* 

Cancer  ot  tie  mouth,  and  tips,  is  very  common,  and  incorrectly 
attribnt«d  to  chewing  ckunam,  oud  smoking  tobacco.  It  is  a  cnriooa 
coincidence  between  Native  and  European  ideas,  that  this  ia  often 
thought  to  be  caused  in  Europe,  by  smoking  clay  pipes. 

Tetania  or  lock  jaw,  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either 
from  the  effects  of  severe  injuries,  or  simply  from  slight  ones,  and 
is  generally  fatal.  But  there  is  a  severe  chronic  type  of  this  dis- 
tressing malady,  which  occurs  during  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  and  is  usually  curable. 

Hydrophobia  sometimes  occurs.  Whenever  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  a  mad  dog  bdng  at  large,  a  reward  is  offired  for  the  dead  bodies 
of  any  stray  animals  of  the  canine  tribe :  large  numbers  are  then 
killed,  and  all  who  wish  to  preserve  their  favourites,  must  tie  them 
up,  until  the  order  for  this  general  massacre,  is  cancelled. 

When  a  child  is  bom,  an  Astrologer  is  usually  seated  in  the  next 
room,  in  readiness  to  draw  out  its  horoscope :  this  is  a  very  difficult 
process ;  if  it  is  desired  very  exact,  the  situation  of  the  stars  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  infant's  birth,  must  be  ascertained.  Natives  have  the  most 
implicit  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  predictions  in  their  horoscopes) 
and  the  confident  anticipation  of  death  at  a  certain  date,  frequently 
produces  such  injurious  effects  on  their  health,  as  indirectly  to  cause  it. 

Should  a  child  be  bom  in  any  unnatnral  form,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  on  evil  spirit,  or  else  of  some  deceased  enemy, 
and  it  is  immediately  destroyed 

Should  a  woman  suffer  from  convulsions  after  the  birth  of  a  child, 
a  fowl  is  divided  in  half  down  the  centre,  and  a  portion  bound  on 
each  side  of  the  patient's  head. 

When  native  married  women,  do  not  become  in  the  state  which 
it  b  generally  expected  they  should  be,  some  very  extraordinaiy 
remedies  are  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change.  A 
mole  cricket,  [gryllotalpus,]  is  caught,  and  she  must  then  swallow 
it  whole,  and  if  possible  alive;  this  is  difficult,  as  its  appearance  ia 
most  repulsive,  and  if  it  does  not  go  down  the  throat  at  once,  it 

•  Bit  W.  Jonee,  rol.  6,  twge  160. 
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nmsea  groat  pain.  At  oU  events,  she  muat  neither  bite  it,  nor  kill 
it,  some  other  person  having  performed  thU  kind  office,  she  bolts  it 
vhola,  head  foremost,  and  the  eflfect  b  said  to  be  marvellous  ! 

PouoniTtff  appears  to  be  moat  commonly  affected  by  Datura,  but 
it  is  mors  frequenUy  the  result  of  accident,  than  of  design.  It  is  a 
veij  common  practice,  to  rub  the  inside  of  chattlea  witli  datura 
juice,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  effervescence  in  the  arrack,  witli 
vhieh  they  are  subsequently  filled :  this  increases  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  the  spirit,  and  also  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  causo 
of  accidental  poisonings. 

Pertonal  de/ormitiet  are  very  frequently  perceived,  especially  in 
families  in  whom  there  is  a  leprous  taint 

-  Natives  are  nsnaJly  very  impatient  to  recover  from  attacks  of  sick- 
ness,  and  expect  the  European  Medical  Officer,  to  cure  on  illuesa  oi 
months,  or  even  years  duratiiHt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  :  if  not 
well  in  a  week,  or  even  less,  they  frequently  get  extremely  indig- 
Daut,  and  maiataia  that  inferior  drugs  are  being  administered  to  theui. 

Few  and  simple  are  the  Native  preservatives  against  disease.  Tho 
^ortia  tree  is  planted  round  their  houses,  to  prevent  malaria  from 
penetrating  to  their  dwellings.  Hindus  very  rarely  sleep  for  any 
leugth  of  time,  with  their  heads  to  the  North,  or  West ;  the  East  is 
their  favourite  direction,  but  they  do  not  object  to  tlie  South.  This 
custom  is  stated  to  have  originated,  in  one  of  the  eighteen  Puranas. 

WUclxraft  a  occadoually  combined  with  medicine,  by  Nativo 
Frocdtiuuers.  One  man  of  the  Teer  caste,  now  living  in  the  Cochiu 
Stat«,  ia  believed  to  have  a  hundred  spirits  under  his  control,  whom 
lie  lets  out  by  the  year,  for  one  rupee,  one  anna,  [two  shillings,  and 
one  penny  half  penny.]  The  Wizard  must  be  first  iuformed  for 
what  purpose  the  spirit  is  required,  and  after  he  has  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  parting  with  him,  prayers  are  then  said  to 
the  spirit,  and  a  feast,  in  his  honour  must  be  held  .when  arrack, 
toddy,  eggs,  salt  fish  curry,  fruits,  cocoonuts,  rice  pounded  and  raw, 
flowers,  oil,  ghee,  betel,  burnt  chunam,  sharks  and  other  flesh,  fowls, 
incense,  kc^  must  be  offered  up  to  it,  each  article  being  separately 
placed  on  a  plantain  leaf,  and  individually  worshipped.  Then  another 
prayer  ensues,  and  the  figure  of  the  person  to  be  bewitched,  is  made 
out  of  mud,  the  name  bjbg  written  upon  it,  with  b  jtU  the  worda  and 
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letters  placed  backwards,  a  number  of  cnrions  ceremoniea  ancceed,  be< 
fore  the  spirit  is  permitted  to  tSike  ite  departure,  with  its  new  master. 

There  are  eight  species  of  enchantment,  said  to  cause  death,  to 
drive  persons  from  houses,  to  produce  love,  and  so  on. 

Europeans  If  in  good  health,  can  go  out  at  an^  time  daring  the 
day,  if  their  heads,  temples,  and  the  backs  of  their  necks,  are  well 
protected  from  the  sun :  bat  if  fatigued,  or  feeling  unwell,  they 
should  not  expose  themselves  to  its  rays.  Sleeping  in  the  land 
wind,  or  cold  sea  breeze,  is  very  dangerona,  and  even  tlie  soft  mild 
sea  breeze  may  injuriously  affect  a  feverish  subject  The  effects  of 
the  climate  are  very  depressing,  and  tea-totalism  is  injudicioos. 

If  oompelled  to  travel  through  tho  jang;!es  in  the  malarious 
months,  Europeans  should  only  drink  water  which  has  been  boiled,* 
and  it  is  preferaUe  to  add  a  little  spirit  to  it  He  should  bathe  in 
warm  water,  and  take  one  or  two  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  and  two  grains  of  qiunlne,  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  every 
morning.  Sleeping  nnder  musquitoe  curtains  at  night  time,  assists 
in  keeping  out  the  malaria. 

The  Hindn  Deity  of  one  of  the  hill  coffee  plantations,  is  said  to 
be  luppen.  There  is  an  altar  raised  there  to  him,  consisting  of  a 
quantity  of  stones,  and  an  iron  trident.  The  Hindns  state,  that  if 
this  Deity  he  not  propitiated  by  offerings,  fhey  will  be  inevitably 
destroyed  by  him,  if  they  remain  in  the  place  more  than  two 
days.  In  one  iostan.ce,  a  Kative  timber  catter  from  Chittoor,  refused 
him  the  customary  offering,  and  the  very  next  day,  whilst  engaged 
in  felling  a  tree,  by  some  mischance  it  went  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  literally  smashed  the  poor  man  to  death.  This  so  frightened 
the  coolies,  that  now  none  venture  to  remain  there  a  day  after  his 
arrival  from  the  pl^na,  without  presenting  a  cocoanut,  from  whidt 
they  have  drank  the  milk,  in  front  of  luppen's  shrine. 

Another  sent  when  ill,  not  many  years  since,  almost  invariably 
went  to  their  Priests,  who  wrote  down  thur  diseases  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  supplication  for  their  speedy  removal.  This  paper 
was  then  burnt  and  the  ashes  mixed  in  water,  and  drank  by  the  pa- 
tient   The  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  was  believed  to  be  marveDoufi. 

*  Hativas  bsquently  poiMin  well^  bjr  Uuowing  in  leave*  of  the  milk  bed^ 
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HonkeTi — Bat« — Tigera — Ltgenda  rtHpeoting  tbem — Cheetaha ;  cuHoua  me- 
thod of  dMtmotloii  of  one  of  thsm — Jsckalli—  Wild  Dogi^  tiiegr  mode  of  hunt- 
ing— The  HoDgooia — Encxmnter  between  two  Bean — Onnge  apeciei  of  Fur- 
oupne — The  Oour  or  Bioon — The  lUUbar  Itwx — M«liecre  of  Europeans  in  con- 
■eqaence  of  their  killing  a  Cow — Elephants- 
No  portion  of  the  Continent  of  India,  is  more  replete  with  animal 
life,  or  has  a  more  diveraified  vc^etatton,  than  the  Western  Coast, 
eqwciaUy  in  the  Soatiiem  part  of  it.  The  more  dense  and  lofty 
jangles,  which  coTer  the  ghants,  are  dangwons,  omng  to  the  nnmer- 
ona  tigers,  cheetahs,  elephants,  and  bears,  by  which  they  are  infest- 
ed :  iritilst  in  the  opea  conntiy,  the  dismal  howl  of  the  Jackall,  may 
be  everywhere  heard. 

Amongst  the  Mammalia,  and  the  Monk^  tribe,  several  species 
are  fonnd,  residing  on  the  wall  wooded  ghauta,  but  few,  if  any,  are 
located  near  the  sea  shore.  They  are  divided  iuto  communities, 
each  having  its  own  domain,  which  is  rarely  invaded  by  those  of 
other  spedea  ;  or  ahonld  snch  occur,  a  battle  for  territorial  aoverdgn- 
1y  ensuea.  The  predominant  tribe  of  Monkeys,  are  of  the  long  tailed, 
Semnopitheeidai  iaica\.y. 

Theee  animala  are  exceedingly  mischievons,  and  are  believed  by 
the  Natives,  [in  common  with  the  ignorant  of  some  other  countries,] 
to  be  capable  of  speech,  but  not  exercising  that  power,  in  diead  of 
being  c(»npeUed  to  work.  It  is  aaid.  that  in  Ceylon,  natives  fre- 
quently revenge  themselves  on  thrar  enemies,  by  sprinkling  rice  over 
the  roofs  of  thdr  houses,  thereby  attracting  the  Uonkeys,  who  in 
their  efibrts  to  obtain  the  grains,  pull  off  the  tiles- 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  which  is  by  no  means  averse  to 
take  up  its  quarters  near  the  public  road,  is  the  Sunaman  or  Long 
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Jaw  Monlcey,  SannopiOtecia  enttllus,  DaS.  This  is  conaidered  bjr 
the  natives,  as  the  representative  of  Riuna's  llonkey  allies.  They 
are  very  common  at  the  b&se  of  the  ghauts,  where  hage  vegetation 
exists. 

The  Hunoman  Monkey  ia  o(  coasiderable  size,  but  slender  make, 
its  colonr  ia  ashy  grey,  lightest  nndemeath,  the  hands  and  feet  of 
a  deep  brown  colonr,  and  the  tail  of  great  length.  When  young  it 
is  Tery  gentle,  but  with  advancing  age,  it  becomes  sullen,  and  vin- 
dictive :  whilst  its  miscliievous  propaidties  increase.  Communities 
of  these  Moiikeya,  are  generally  abont  a  score  in  number;  ia  the 
eatly  morning,  some  of  them  may  often  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  Uie 
highest  trees,  either  snaning  themselves,  jumping  or  swinging  from 
bough  to  bough :  iriiilst  others  act  as  sentinels,  and  warn  their  com- 
panions of  the  approach  of  strangers. 

On  the  arrival  of  an  intruder,  the  Uunkeys  either  remain  perfect- 
ly still,  or  else  rapidly  make  off  gesticulating,  and  uttering  cries 
of  warning,  to  their  more  diattmt  friend&  The  mother  may  be 
seen  fleeing  with  one,  or  more  rarely  two,  little  ones  clinging  round 
her  neck  :  and  sometimes,  the  old  male,  will  even  turn  at  bay,  and 
attack  the  intruder.  When  Monkeys  percdve  a  tiger,  they  generally 
follow  hira  for  some  little  distance,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
making  a  peculiar  warning  noise. 

In  coeoanut  plantations,  amongst  plantain  trees,  and  in  cultivated 
rice  grounds,  thc^  commit  great  devastations.  Their  food  in  the 
jungles,  connsts  of  roots  and  ftuil;,  especially  those  of  the  various 
fipecies  of  wild  fig  trees,  more  particularly  the  Fietu  excelm,  and 
the  F.  religiota. 

This  species  of  Monkey,  i^  believed  by  devout  Hindus,  never  to 
die  a  natural  death,*  whilst  should  a  house  be  inadvertently  con- 
structed, over  the  bones  of  one  of  them,  the  domicile  is  doomed  to 
certain  destruction,  and  its  inmates  to  misfortunes. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  and  occaaionaSly  also  in  the  Cocliiu  Stat«, 
children  delight  in  playing  tricks  with  Monkeys,  a  common  one  being, 
to  obtain  an  innocuous  snake,  and  rolling  it  up  with  some  rice  in  a 

'  *  It  ifl  a  common  Hindu  nifing,  tli&t  tie  who  haa  leea  a  straight  cocoennt 
tree,  a  i\e%A  Moukey,  the  nest  of  a  padkly  bird,  or  tba  depth  of  a  woman's 
deceitlul  heart,  lo.  nUl  live  for  trcr, 
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pWtmn  leai,  to  tie  it  up  securely  into  a  small  parcel,  and  then  thro^ 
it  to  an  old  Monkey,  vlio  deliberately  unties  the  string,  and  opens  it, 
when  to  his  horror  out  conies  a  snake.  He  immediately  seizes  it 
by  the  neck,  and  rashing  off  to  the  nearest  stone,  grinds  its  head 
to  pieces,  mallcionsly  grinning,  and  grimacing  alt  the  time  at  his 
victim.  When  satisfied  that  it  can  no  longer  do  any  injury,  he 
dther  tjirows  the  body  away,  or  gives  it  to  his  young  to  play  with. 

A  favourite  cage  monkey,  is  the  Malabar  Wanderoo,  Silenut 
venter,  Linn.  (C/iingala,  Mai.)  which  is  smaller  than  the  last  named 
species,  and  of  a  blnck  colour  with  white  whiskers.  It  is  rather  a 
wary  creature,  and  consequently  not  so  frequently  seen,  as  the 
Hnnaman :  it  is  also  found  in  a  higher  range,  and  in  steep,  and 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses.  Its  tail  is  short,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft,  which  has  gained  it  the  designation  of  the  Lion-tailed,  or  pig- 
tailed  Monkey.  Natives  consider  it  very  Incky,  to  look  one  ti  these 
creatures  in  the  &£e  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  they  are 
often  kept  tame  for  this  reason.  A  peep  at  the  physiognomy  of 
the  large  black  Monkey  {Kurring  korungoo,  Mai)  does  not  appear  to 
be  ao  efficadons.  In  Trichoorthe  common  brown  Monkey,  Maeamt 
radiatut,  Qeoff  {KuroTigoo,  Mai.)  is  the  only  one  found,  it  ie  also  ex- 
tensively spread  along  the  base  of  the  ghants.  It  appears  to  be 
the  favonrite  species  for  taming  amongst  both  Enropeans  and  the 
Kative  S^ors  who  frequent  the  coast  But  when  ftdly  grown,  it 
becomes  very  vindictive,  and  is  by  so  means  a  desirable  pet  for  chil* 
dren. 

Should  several  young  Monkeys  rf  this  species  be  domesticated 
together,  the  elder  appear  to  take  great  care  of  the  younger  ones. 
In  1869,  three  yonng  Monkeys  were  taken  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Cochin  river,  and  when  the  evening  approached,  the  two  eldest  ascend- 
ed into  the  main  top,  to  pass  the  night  tlie  smaUest  bung  unable 
to  climb  up,  or  perhaps  too  frightened  to  make  the  attempt,  re- 
muned  below  ciying  in  great  distress.  The  lai^est  of  the  two  eldn 
monkeys  then  descended,  and  carried  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
up  to  their  sleeping  place. 

The  next  evening,  the  same  scene  was  in  part  renewed,  but  this 
time  both  the  larger  Monkeys  descended,  on  hearing  the  little  one  • 
ory,  and  one  taking  it  by  the  hand,  dragged  it  up  the  ri^ng/ 
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whilst  the  other  beat  it  bom  behind.  Subaeqoentty  thoe  wu  ro 
more  troubl& 

Monkeys  though  wwahipped  in  the  fonn  of  Huimnan,  who  is 
believed  to  be  still  vstidering  in  the  ghanta,  are  sometiiiies  eat«n 
by  the  lower  classes,  if  other  persona  kill  them.  Beaters  will  even 
not  uufrequeiitlf  propose,  that  Sportsmen  returning  from  shooting, 
should  Idll  them  some  monkejs,  but  such  a  ouel  proposition  is 
rarely  acceded  to.  If  a  young  one  is  killed,  the  grief  of  the  parents 
is  most  distressing  to  witness,  eometdmes  they  even  follow  the 
Sportsman,  holding  up  their  dead  infant  as  if  imploring  that  its 
life  might  be  returned.  If  a  mother  has  been  shot,  the  young  fre- 
quently remain  hy  her  side,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  loss  they 
have  sustained. 

When  a  Monkey  is  wounded,  its  comrades  advance,  and  ea^  pew 
Into  the  wound,  inserting  their  fingers,  aud  trying  to  drag  it  open, 
apparently  out  of  mere  curioaity.  An  iignred  Monkey  is  a  most 
punfttl  eighty  and  most  persons,  who  have  not  some  object  in  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  tlieae  mischievous  animals,  carefully  avoid 
hurting  them. 

Many  Natives,  who  would  be  glad  to  rid  their  neighbonrhood  of 
a  tronbUfiome  Monkey,  and  should  an  opportonity  occur  of  adiag 
an  European  to  ahoot  him,  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  neverthelesa 
raise  a  great  dsmonr,  if  the  creature  b  killed  without  their  consent 
Distinct  Monkey  communities,  axe  veiy  tenacious  in  beeping  within 
certain  localities,  and  not  permitting  the  intniaion  of  strangers: 
thus  in  Bangalore,  tbe  Fettah,  and  the  Fort,  are  merely  separated  by 
a  road,  bnt  in  each  there  is  a  distinct  family  of  nLonkeya,  although 
the  speciee  is  identical ;  a  few  pl^ntjiina  thrown  down  between  the 
rival  states,  occasion  a  most  determined  battle,  and  great  commotioa. 

Some  yean  since,  a  complaint  was  made  to  a  Collector,  of  the 
depredatitHiB  committed  by  the  Monkeys,  in  a  certain  locality :  after 
a  long  oonsnltation  as  to  the  feaaability  of  such  a  proceeding,  it  was 
settled  that  they  must  be  deported,  by  being  carried  across  a  broad 
river,  and  thus  fbrcedto  locate  themselves  on  the  other  side :  but  as 
may  be  imsgined,  this  was  rather  a  difficult  undertaking.  At 
*  length  it  was  effected,  in  the  ft^oning  manner:  ntuneroos  chatties 
of  boiled  rice  were  placed  in  their  haunts,  the  mouth  of  each  chatty 
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being  made  bo  smeU,  ihaX  althoogli  a  Uonkey's  open  hand  miglit  ba 
inserted,  it  coidd  not  when  closed  be  mthdraim.  These  creatorea 
nerer  let  go  any  food  which  they  hare  onc«  obtained  hold  of,  bo, 
when  th^  had  clutched  the  rice,  aa  thej  were  uoable  to  withdraw 
their  closed  hands,  they  were  caught  by  the  chatties,  and  soma 
hnndreds  ot  them  were  thus  taken  and  transported. 

The  Loiis,  or  slow  paced  Lemur,  Sttnopt  Pardiffradiu,  Linn.,  is 
finind  in  the  dense  jangles  of  the  ghaats,  bnt  is  rare  eyen  tberek 

Bote  are  seen  in  large  numbere,  from  those  which  measure  several 
feet  in  expanse,  to  those  (A  only  a  few  inehee.  Of  an  ereniog  tjiey 
flit  abont  in  all  directions,  and  during  the  day  reside  in  old  build- 
ings, unused  rooms,  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  old  caves,  pas* 
sages,  and  hollow  trees.  They  are  frequently  attracted  into  rooms 
by  lights. 

The  Flying  Foz,  Pteropat  Edieanii,  Gleoft,  {Barvdloo,'iA.aL)  is  a 
large  species  of  Boussette,  or  bat  with  a  dog  like  head,  l^iese  crea* 
tures  meaaurefaurfeetjOr  even  more,iu  the  ezpouee  of  their  wings,  and 
may  be  seen  in  large  flocks  of  an  evening,  wending  their  way  towards 
theit  feeding  ground.  In  their  diet  they  are  exclusively  frogivorous, 
and  they  do  v«y  great  injury  to  Cocoannt  plantations,  aod  Mangoe 
gardens.  Thdr  habits  are  very  intemperate,  and  they  often  pass  the 
night,  drinking  the  toddy  from  the  chatties  in  the  cocoannt  trees, 
which  reenlts,  either  in  their  returning  home  in  the  early  morning, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  and  riotous  intoxication,  or  in  being  found 
the  next  day,  at  the  foot  oE  the  trees,  sleeping  off  the  efiecte  oi 
their  midnight  debauch.  The  wild  almond,  terainaiia  eatappa, 
■  when  in  fruit,  is  one  of  their  &vourito  resorts  at  night  time,  they 
sometimes  carry  off  the  almonds  into  the  verandahs  of  houses,  where 
they  extract  the  kernels,  and  in  so  doing  frighten  nervous  people 
into  the  belief,  that  robbers  are  endeavouring  te  eSisct  an  entrance. 
They  are  also  veiy  partial  to  wild  figs. 

It  is  anything  but  pleasant,  to  reside  near  a  plantation  or  field, 
which  at  night  time  is  guarded  from  the  depredations  of  these 
anim^,  as  persons  are  kept  shoutiiig  continuously,  and  throwing 
stones,  or  cross  sticks,  by  means  of  strings,  to  immense  distances, 
which  make  a  disagreeable  msliiiig  noise.  As  this  uproar  is  com- 
menced at  sunset,  and  kept  up  nnintermptedly  until  day-break,  any 
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unfortunate  European  in  the  vidnitj,  finds*  kia  night's  teat  sadly 
disturbed.  Clappers  in  trees,  or  lights  snapeuded  from  a  bough, 
irill  sometimes  keep  these  bats  away. 

It  is  onrious  to  see  innumerable  flying  foxes  asleep,  haofflng  in 
long  rovs,  by  their  bind  claws,  to  the  lesflesa  boughs  of  trees. 

One  httle  species  of  bat,  (S^wrachilloo,  Mai)  is  inferior  in  pdnt  of 
ai^e,  to  inany  butterflies,  and  moths. 

Both  the  large  Flying  Fox,  and  the  smaller  species  of  the  bat 
family,  are  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of  natives,  as  well  as  by  the 
BO  called  Portuguese,  and  tb^  are  also  employed  medicinally. 

The  Tiger,  Fdit  tigrit,  Linn.,  (Goadouah,  MaL)  generally  called 
the  Royal  Tiger,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cheetah,  which  is  usu- 
ally deaomiuated  the  Tiger :  is  by  no  means  a  rare  aziimal,  but  those 
which  indulge  in  human  food,  are  scarce.  At  times  when  irritated 
^y  attack  persons,  and  occasion  much  loss  amongst  domesticated 
cattle.  A  reward  of  fromtento  twelve  Bupeea,  is  paid  for  the  skin  of 
each  tiger.*  They  are  generally  shot  at  night  time  by  Sportsmen, 
who  conceal  themselves  in  trees,  and  watch  for  them,  either  at  some 
tank,  or  near  a  dead  ftn'Tni*!! 

Katives  assert  that  a  new  lobe  grows  on  to  the  liver  of  a  ^^ger 
every  year  it  lives,  and  tiieiefore  by  an  examination  of  that  oigan, 
the  animal's  age  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

&£an'  eating  tigers,  are  said  to  be  very  often  witliout  hur,  or  ui 
other  words  msngy,  after  they  have  killed  their  first  victim,  they 
are  believed  to  be  quite  safe  from  all  attacks,  ss  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  person  rides  npon  their  forehead,  and  guides  them  from 
every  danger.  If  a  tiger  swaltows  any  clothing  it  frequently  canaes 
his  destruction  :  and  this  is  perlu^  the  resson,  why  he  prefers  the 
Native  in  his  undress,  to  the  well  clothed  European. 

Evil  spirits  ore  supposed  to  have  the  power  at  times,  of  changing 

*  Tlis  Dewan  of  Cochin,  hoa  kJniUy  furaiahed  the  fullowiiig  return,  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  d«atniction  of  which  TeivardB  have  baan  diaburaad  bj  tiie  Cochin 
Sirtsr  duHng  the  last  five  ysara,  tIi.,  10  Tigers,  67  Cheelalu,  lod  6  CrooodilM^ 
at  a  total  cost  of  Rupaei  408^.  Th«  «kiii»  of  the  first  two  meutionad  uiiinala, 
are  furwardsd  to  the  Cutcberry  at  EroacoUum,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  rewards,  and  tho  deductione  for  eipenaes,  very  many  no  doubt 
are  Shot  without  their  akin)  being  brought  forwiird,  and  sn  therefore  not  in- 
pluded  in  the  accouotB, 
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men  into  tigers,  audi  being  anbsequently  diattngnished,  by  ha^ng 
DO  tails. 

The  clawa,  and  even  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  are  uaed  aa  charma 
against  iritchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye.  They  may  frequently  be  seen 
set  in  silver,  and  worn  ronnd  the  necks  of  children.  Tigers'  whiakera, 
have  also  the  eame  efficacy,  against  demoniacal  influence.  The  fiesh 
is  eaten  as  medicinB,  and  a  favourite  remedy  for  deafness,  is  the 
ekin  of  this  animal  bnmt  with  gingolly  oil,  and  dropped  into  the 
ear. 

The  Cheetah  or  Panther,  FeUi  pardm,  linn.  {Pmili,  Mai) 
sometimes  called  a  Leopard,  is  both  a  very  common,  and  a  very 
dangerous  animaL  At  night  time  it  prowls  around  houses,  carrying 
off  goats,  dogs,  and  even  smajler  game.  If  very  hungry  however,  he 
is  not  contented  with  tliis  uncertain  means  of  obtaining  food,  but 
penetrates  into  vUlagea,  and  carries  off  animala,  and  even  children. 
There  is  a  black  variety,  Fdit  melat,  Peron  {Kturring  povli,  Mai) 
which  is  not  nearly  so  numerous,  one  of  them  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  a  drai  of  three  or  four  young  cubs.  There  ia  also  another 
dark  coloured  one,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  but  they 
are  all  of  the  same  species.  The  block  one  is  said  to  be  both  the 
most  timid,  and  the  most  dangerous. 

Lithe  Cochin  Jun^tain  1S59,  daring  tiie  working  season,  a 
Cheetah  took  np  his  abode,  inside  a  smalt  hut,  used  as  a  store  house 
for  the  workmen's  rice.  The  Natives  were  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm,  and  numerous  expedients  to  make  him  decamp  were  ineffectn- 
ally  tried,  until  at  last  it  was  suggested,  to  obtun  the  assistance 
of  some  Elephants,  and  after  they  had  thrown  down  the  hut,  to 
endeavour  to  kill  the  animal  with  the  only  weapons  they  could 
mnster,  viz.  spears,  hatchets,  and  carpenter's  tools. 

Several  Elephants  were  therefore  collected  fh)ni  the  various 
working  parties,  and  one  rather  yonng  animal  charged  the  hnt^  and 
knocked  it  down,  when  out  sprang  the  Cheetah.  But  an  old 
Elepliant  rushed  at  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to  rally  from  the 
■hock,  impaled  hint  on  his  tnsk,  causing  instantaneous  death. 

The  best  Cheetah  skins,  are  nicely  tanned,  and  employed  by  the 
^rahmaiu  as  mats,  on  which  they  pray.  The  inferior  onea  are  used 
as  bags  for  the  Post  Office  runnera,  the  belts  of  Paons,  Ac. 
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The  Native  Cheetah  trap,  is  a  Urge  cage,  divided  into  two  rooms  : 
in  one  of  these  a  live  dog,  or  goat  is  placed,  which  at  night  time  at- 
tracts the  Cheetah,  who  entera  by  the  open  door  of  the  empty  divi- 
aiou,  which  is  ao  contrived,  that  it  immediately  falls,  and  encloses 
him.  Shooting  them  by  ambuscade  at  night  time,  ia  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  destroying  them. 

The  Toddy  cut,  Viverra  Indica,  QeoG.  {MurrujnUii,  Mai.)  is  very 
common  in  this  part  of  Indiu,  and  commits  great  depredations 
amongst  the  fruit  trees,  pulliug  down  the  cocoa,  and  destroying  co- 
coanutB.  Thorny  briars,  are  consequently  placed  around  the  trunk 
of  all  fruit  trees,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  these  animals. 

They  inhabit  houses,  pursue  the  rats  and  mice,  destroy  the  poul- 
try and  their  egga,  and  make  such  a  disturbaace  at  night  time,  that 
they  are  far  from  being  welcome  guests.  They  are  so  cunning,  that 
tlie  Natives  assert,  that  they  disappear,  immediately  an  order  is  {i^ven 
.  to  re-roof  a  house,  where  they  may  have  taken  up  their  abode.  They 
have  however  the  credit  of  killing  snakes. 

One  dfty  whilst  passing  up  the  backwater,  a  tame  cat,*  was  seen 
out  on  a  travelling  ezcnision.  The  monsoon  had  set  in,  and  the 
paddy  fields  were  small  ponds :  on  reaching  one  of  these,  puxsy  pad- 
dled along,  until  she  arrived  at  a  deep  drain,  when  without  any  hesi- 
tation she  plunged  in,  swam  across  and  pursued  her  original  course. 

The  Hyena,  ifyivna^frtafa,Zimm.  is  not  rare,  and  descends  in  to  the 
plains:  whilst  the  JackaIl,CanM  awr«ut,Linn.  ((7urujE#n  also  Xume, 
MaL)  by  his  unearthly  howUnga,  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  night :  the 
noise  of  these  animals  has  been  likened  to  many  things.  An  old 
saying  is  that  one  JackaU  calla  out,  "  Here's  the  body  of  a  dead 

*  The  E;7plia»B  held  cats  in  mcb  great  estiniBtioa,  that  when  one  died  In 
the  house,  Ute  owner  of  it  shaved  hU  qrebrows,  and  mourned  es  if  for  a  duld. 
The  body  «ss  cmbatmed,  and  taken  to  s  putioular  dtj  for  interment^  where 
it  ma;  be  oald,  there  was  maoy  a  oat-a-wall-in.  Killing  a  eat  wae  considered  a 
heinous  offeuoe,  and  was  punished  by  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depended 
on  the  FiiuBt's  verdict.  Even  in  Wolea  we  are  told,  that  in  cJden  timee,  a 
Prince  iooluded  a  law  for  the  preserratioa  of  cats,  amongat  the  oode  by  whi^ 
he  regulated  his  kLngdom.  A  kitten  before  she  could  see,  waa  estimated  at 
the  value  of  a  calf,  ofCcr  her  fiist  capture  her  price  wsa  doubled,  and  a  re- 
gular mouscr  was  valued  at  four  nlvee.  However  in  those  prioiitave  timei^  k 
calf  mi^t  be  purcba^od  for  a  penny. 
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Hindn,"  when  the  eager  cry  ariaes  fifom  all  quarters,  "where  t  where  1 
where  V  followed  by  the  resjKjiise,  "  Here  !  here  !  here  1"' 

Tbey/ilddog,Cuon pt-imteviu,  Hodg.  (Cfiennai,  MaL)  is  aometunea 
seen  in  the  higher  regions,  bunting  in  small  packs.  When  there 
kie  a  number  of  them,  they  axe  asserted  occasionally  to  kill  wild 
boars,  or  even  tigers.  Or.  Brandt  Sttehaitan,  mentions  that  these 
animaU,  are  said  to  surprise  a  tiger  by  springicg  out  suddenly  and 
fastening  on  his  neck,  and  so  killing  him.  Having  twice  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  packs  of  wild  dogs  hunting,  once  in  the  early 
morning,  and  once  in  the  evening,  a  remark  on  the  subject  may  be 
deemed  interesting.  On  each  occasion,  they  were  five  in  number, 
iheir  size  jost  between  a  jackall  and  a  wolf,  the  tail  of  a  rusty 
colour  above,  and  greyish  yellow  below.  In  hunting  one  appeared 
to  take  the  lead,  casting  about  for  the  trail,  whilst  the  othera  were 
all  together.  The  noise  made  by  them,  has  been  well  described  as 
a  barking  whistle.  The  pack  sometimes  advances  on  its  game, 
from  different  quarters,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
■  Wild  dogs  when  hunting  do  not  appear  to  be  such  very  timid  •crea- 
tures as  they  are  frequently  represented.  Theyare  said  to  kill  Sambur, 
and  other  species  of  Deer,  Tigers,  wild  Hogs,  Hyenas,  Jeokalls,  Bears, 
Porcupines,  and  Quails. 

The  Fox,  Vulpet  Indietu,  (Hodgs.)  is  very  common  in  some  places, 
occasionally  they  have  horns  on  their  foreheads.  It  is  said,  that 
.the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these,  will  be  able  to  cheat  and 
swindle  with  impunity,  they  are  consequently  in  great  request,  and 
furious  ones  are  nut  unfrequently  disposed  of. 

Amongst  the  genus  Herptttn,  tlie  Mongoose,  H.  Onteui,  QeofT. 
{Keerree,  MaL)  is  found  in  almost  every  clump  of  thick  bushea,  and 
is  very  usefid,  in  clearing  the  ground  of  snakes  and  rats  :  but  unfor- 
tunately it  sometimes  also  attacks  poultry,  and  in  one  nig^t  may 
destroy  a  large  amonnt,  aa  it  merely  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims. 
In  the  higher  ranges,  the  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  chestnut 
coloured  Mongoose,  H.  Elliottii,  is  still  more  destructive. 

*  A  Mtaaianarf  la  TinnsTall;  iuforma  ufl,  that  JaokalU  oatali  crabs,  by  puttinf; 
their  own  tails  into  ths  cnba'  holei^  aai)  wliea  they  feel  %  bite,  drivrlng  tbiC 
•ppendaga  quickly  up.  The  Cochin  J&ckalls,  do  not  nppear  to  hare  inch  a 
■porting  tarn  oE  mind,  as  their  Tinnevelly  r^bivea,  at  least,  they  are  not 
reputed,  to  go  fishing  with  their  tails,  in  nabs'  retreats  \ 
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The  gftll  bladder  of  the  Uongooae,  combined  with  tiiat  of  tho 
peacock  is  one  of  the  nomeroos  Native  aatidotes  used  for  snake 
bit«s. 

The  Water  Dog,  Lutra  yair,  Cnr.  (STeernai,  Mai.)  is  fonnd  in 
the  Backwater,  but  is  not  vary  numerous.  In  some  localities  the 
skins  are  collected,  and  they  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bats. 

The  lai^  Bear,  Uraiform  Sloth,  Melurnu  lybictu,  Meyer,  {Punni 
citrroudee,  Mai.)  is  very  common,  and  if  interfered  with,  extremely 
dangerous,  it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  NatiTes.  When  in  confine- 
ment, it  will  eat  animal  substances,  but  such  do  not  appear  to  be  its 
natural  food.  In  the  Jungles,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  very  fond 
of  honey,  white  ants,  commwi  ants,  beetles,  and  the  sweet  fimit  «£ 
trees,  espedslly  the  pode  of  the  Cawia  Fistula. 

Some  frieuds  when  out  shooting,  procured  the  skins  of  two  fine 
bears,  in  the  following  manner.  Perceiving  a  Cheetah,  and  a  bear, 
coming  down  the  slope,  of  a  bill  at  the  some  time,  both  were  simulta- 
neously fired  at.  The  Cheetah  escaped,  bat  the  bear  being  desperately 
wounded,  turned  bock  into  the  nu^bouring  jungiee,  from  whence 
loud  growls  were  heard.  The  party  having  re-loaded,  advanced, 
when  two  bears  were  seen  fighting  furiously,  and  both  were  thus 
killed.  It  appeared  probable,  that  the  wounded  bear,  not  seang 
from  whence  his  injury  emanated,  and  knowing  tliat  his  companion 
was  behind,  imagined  that  he  had  attacked  him,  and  had  therefore 
returned  to  avenge  himself. 

These  bears  are  frequently  traiued  by  Jugglers,  to  dance  and  play 
various  tricks. 

The  Porpoise,  Platanitia  QangAica,  Gray,  (Oaddapwnni,  MaL) 
is  exceedingly  common,  about  the  month  of  the  Cochin  river,  oa  well 
as  in  the  backwater.  The  Dugon^  Hdlicore  Dugung,  Cuv.  is  very 
frequently  seen  ak>ng  the  coast,  and  the  akuUs  of  both  species,  are 
often  found,  especially  near  the  Narrikal  mud  bank. 

A  small  species  of  rat,  SIui  provident,  E3Iiott,  which  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  Lvea  in  borrows,  in  which  it  stores  up  grain.  The  tank 
diggers,  Corravers,  eat  this  animal,  and  plunder  its  supply  of  grain. 
They  idao  eat  another  spedes  of  rat,  Hiu  Lanffuwttu,  Elliott,  whit^ 
at  times  eomputs  great  havoc,  amongst  the  com  fields.     There  are 
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aev«nl  <^wt  Kf»ata  of  nte,  and  mice,  wbich  infest  the  fields,  ihe 
{^uts,  and  tbe  kousea ;  in  the  last  tU«  squeak  of  the  Mask  rat, 
(Cundeli,  MaL)  is  heivd  with  great  aversioo.  It  ib  a  curioun  Isct, 
that  this  little  animal  by  simply  mnning  over  beer  or  wine  bottles 
which  are  corked  and  sealed,  imparta  such  a  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  liquor  as  to  reuderit  unfit  for  consumptioa.  Even  dogs  and 
cots,  have  apparently  a  great  dislike  to  touching  one  of  these  rats.    ■ 

The  Brown  Rot,  Mm  Deeumatuu,  Pallaa,  ia  the  most  common 
apedea  in  Cochin,  but  the  loige  Bandicoot,  Mus  Bandieota,  is  by  no 
means  rare,  tmdermining  the  walis  of  houses,  and  committing  exten- 
sive depredations.  In  the  Monsoon  time,  when  the  burrows  are 
filled  with  water,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  houses,  uid  are  a 
great  snisance.  One  night  a  numbw  of  them  got  on  board  a  ship 
which  waa  lying  attached  to  a  wharf  in  Cochin,  and  before  morning, 
they  had  entirely  destroyed  a  complete  set  of  new  sails. 

Cats  will  very  rarely  attack  this  large  species  of  Indian  rat,  ex- 
cepting whoi  tJu7  are  quite  young. 

The  little  striped  gqujrrel,  Sciunu  Palmai-um,  Linn.  ( Unnun, 
Mai.)  is  never  fbund  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  and  is  not  very  common 
in  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  and 
a  great  favourite  as  a  pet,  but  unfortunately  it  is  exceedingly  des- 
tructive, and  bites  very  severely. 

The  Jungle  Squirrel,  Seiwnti  Maxinttu,  SchreL  (Jfa/aunitvn, 
UaL)  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  and  a  favourite  pet.  Although 
generally  very  sociable,  its  sharp  pointed  teeth,  render  it  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  when  irate,  and  it  is  therefore  not  well  adapted,  as 
a  playmate  for  children.  It  is  apt  to  be  rather  spiteful  if  arouaed 
from  its  sleep,  as  once  having  curled  its  beautiful  tail  around  its 
body,  it  doee  not  like  to  be  disturbed  from  its  slumbers.  The 
centre  of  its  back  is  a  chestnut  colour,  and  the  remainder  of  a  deep 
black.  The  skin  ia  useful  for  some  purposes,  thus  eportamen  who 
use  a  fiint  and  steel  gun,  prefer  it  to  any  other,  for  a  covering  over 
the  pan.  Severtd  other  species,  including  the  S.  Elphmttonii,  Sykes, 
and  the  S.  Macrminu,  Font,  ore  also  found. 

Two  species  of  Flying  Squirrel,  Pteromyt,  are  also  seen,  but  the 
grey  vfunety  is  the  most  common. 

The  Hare,  Leptu  yigricollit,  Fr.  Ov.  {MoUlou,  Mai.)  is  very 
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numerous  in  some  places.  In  casee  of  Scrofula,  nntivea  often 
drink  the  blood  of  this  animal,  aad  regard  it  as  a  y«ry  efficacious 
remedy.  Tlie  Rabbit  does  not  thriTs  in  confinement,  and  here  as  in 
other  parte  of  India,  it  Is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  The  little 
Guinea  Pig,  is  kept  domesticated. 

Twospecdes  of  PorcniuneB,  {Moullun  Putini,  MaL)  are  found,™., 
the  common  black  and  white,  Hi/gtrix  Ltucarvt,  S^kes,  and  a  smal- 
ler but  much  handsomer  epejies,  at  present  apparently  nndescribed 
which  is  Orange  and  Black,  both  are  equally  destructive  in  gardens. 

Having  kept  both  apeoiee,  at  different  times  for  some  months  in 
the  honse,  a  short  sketch  of  their  respective  characters,  may  not  be 
luunteresting. 

In  1855,  having  obtained  a  commoi.  Porcupine,  Hgttrix  Leacunts, 
at  Mercora  in  Cooig,  it  was  kept  domesticated  for  eleven  months, 
when  it  met  with  au  accidental  death.  At  first  it  was  very  ahy, 
but  as  it  grew  older,  it  became  tame,  excepting  to  strangers,  and 
appeared  r^ularly  at  the  breakfnst  and  dinner  table  with  the  dogs. 
At  first  all  lived  amicably  together  ;  but  as  the  Porcupine's  strength 
increased,  it  became  more  exacting,  bo  if  not  fed  quickly,  would 
jump  up  and  put  its  paws  on  the  chair,  scratching  until  attended  to. 
As  this  was  not  permitted,  he  soon  learnt  to  sit  up  like  the  dogs, 
and  b^  quietly  until  his  turn  came.  Sometimes  when  hungiy,  on 
seeing  one  of  the  dogs  served  first,  it  became  very  indignant,  and 
with  all  its  quills  erect,  rushed  at  its  canine  companions  and  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  room.  It  had  an  intense  aversion  to  water,  and 
if  some  were  thrown  over  him  would  immediately  run  away.  It 
nsnally  allowed  itself  to  be  led  out  by  a  chain  with  the  dogs,  but 
sometimes  strayed  away  in  the  compound,  when  the  dogs  were 
turned  out  in  pursuit,  and  always  found  it  again.  It  was  a  de- 
structive, and  rather  unsavoury  pet,  and  very  fond  of  gnawing  tables, 
chairs,  &c.     Its  diet  was  omnivorous. 

Tbe  Orange  Porcupine,  HyHrix  Malabaricut,  is  found  in  the 
Western  Ohants,  in  certain  localities  mostly  near  Trichoor,  and  ge- 
nerally in  subterraneous  abodes,  in  the  laterite  rocks.  In  ^ze  it  is 
smaller  than  the  H,  Zeucarut,  and  the  epicurean  Native  prizes  its 
flesh  more  highly.  To  obtain  a  specimen  alive,  it  must  be  smoked 
out  of  it«  d«i,  where  its  presence  may  be  detected,  by  its  offensive 
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aronu,  which  U  cousidorably  vorse  than  tliat  of  tiie  common 
variety.  A  pit-f&Il  is  dug  in  front  of  one  bol«,  while  brushwood  ia 
heaped  op  And  set  fire  to  at  the  months  of  tH  otiier  estraucea ;  but 
they  endure  smoking  and  starration  for  an  eztraordinaiy  len^^th  of 
time,  before  they  will  venture  out,  the  usual  period  being  about 
three  days  ;  on  one  occasion,  a  very  fine  one,  driven  to  despeiation,' 
rushed  from  his  bole,  and  falling  into  the  pit-fall,  was  impaled  on 
the  quills  of    two  others,  who  had  been  previously   precipitated 

At  no  period  of  tlieir  lives,  is  the  orange  colour  absent  from  all 
their  quills,  but  certainly  it  becomes  much  less,  when  they  are  in 
ill  health,  or  is  confinement.  In  some  specimens,  the  qniUs  in  those 
places  where  they  are  wliite,  in  the  common  variety  are  of  a  deep 
reddish  orange.     After  death,  the  colour  fades  conaidenibly. 

Having  obtained  a  pur  which  were  half-grown,  they  were  placed 
in  a  wooden  cage,  which  at  night  time  was  taken  inside  a  room  for 
security,  but  in  a  few  hours,  tbey  had  gnawed  their  way  out,  and 
regained  their  lil>erty.  The  house  was  then  aroused  to  endeavour' 
to  catch  them  again,  as  it  was  feared  they  would  make  their  escape 
from  the  room,  by  gnawing  through  the  Venetians.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  and  one  in  wliich  the  natives  declined  assisting 
as  they  believe  the  wound  made  by  a  porcupine's  quill,  to  be  very 
venomous,  and  often  fatal  Having  seized  the  fraoale  by  the  top- 
knot, she  struggled  so  desperately,  that  she  actually  escaped,  leaving 
her  scalp  and  attached  crest  behind.  They  were  howeyer  at  length 
captured,  and  a  barred  wooden  cage  subsequently  constructed,  in 
which  the  wood  was  covered  with  tin,  but  notwithstanding  these 
precautions  one  night  the  male  managed  to  escape,  and  could  not  be 
recaptured.  The  gnawing  propensities  of  the  remaining  animal 
occasioned  constant  trouble,  until  the  plan  of  cutting  its  teeth,  once  a 
month,  was  adopted,  which  was  effectual  for  the  time. 

Although  it  allowed  cats,  and  dogs,  to  steel  its  rice,  it  became  ex- 
tremely indignant  one  day,  when  a  little  tame  Mongoose  looked  into 
its  cagej  both  parties  prepared  for  vat,  and  had  not  assistance  been 
at  hand,  the  poor  Mongoose  would  soon  have  come  to  on  untimely  end. 

The  Mania,  or  Scaly  ant-eater,  M.  PaUadaetyla,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
the  Qhaute,  where  it  performs  essential  service,  in  destroying  the 
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White  Aula'  nests.  It  is  vwy  difficult  to  keep  it  iu  a  box  as  it  insertB 
its  long  nose  under  the  lid,  and  forces  its  way  ont  iu  apite  of  enor- 
mous preeenre. 

The  Qour,  Sot  Cavifrong,  Hodg.  [Kartoo  PotithM,Mal.)  is  rerf 
abunduit  in  the  jungles,  along  the  whole  rsinge  of  the  ghauts, 
where  it  is  gener^y  known  as  the  Bison.  The  male  stands  as 
much  aa  6  feet  1  inch  at  the  shoulder.  Its  hump  is  veiy  small, 
and  the  body  of  a  dark  colour,  with  white  legs,  and  its  eyes  are  of 
a  curious  light  blue.  It  b  a  timid  animal,  and  when  alarmed  rushes 
madly  away  through  the  bushes,  never  turning  to  bay,  unless  wther 
desperately  wonnded,  or  baring  no  other  means  of  escape.  The 
Nativee  are  greatly  alarmed  when  it  thus  turns,  as  they  assert,  that  it 
will  root  up  a  stone  from  the  ground,  and  discharge  it  with  a  snort, 
with  fatal  effect  at  its  adversary.  In  Bamg^ur,  the  Natives  never 
attack  it,  as  th^  believe  it  to  be  so  vindictive,  that  should  it  pur- 
sue them,  and  they  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  it  will  watch  ar  ound  the 
baee,  until  they  fall  down  from  the  effects  of  storvatioD,  or  exhaus- 
tion, when  it  immediately  destroys  them.  It  is  vety  fond  of  young 
bamboo  shoots.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  animal  mi^t 
advantageously  be  introduced  into  Europe,  bnt  it  appears  to  have 
been  overlotdced,  that  although  it  ia  lu^,  it  grows  very  slowly. 
Whilst  in  the  low  country,  at  Salem,  and  in  their  haunts  on  the 
tibOTBToys,  attempts  to  domesticate  them  have  proved  unsnccwBfal. 
Some  few  calves  have  lived  up  to  three  years  of  age,  but  none  ue 
recorded  as  having  survived  tiiat  period* 

Its  skin  is  employed  for  covering  shields,  and  also  lev  the  soles  of 
shoes.  Its  horns  take  a  very  beautiful  polish,  they  ^onld  first  be 
filed  and  scraped,  until  quite  smooth,  and  then  robbed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Ficiu  tupera :  sabseqnently  being  polished  by  strong 
friction,  with  a  soft  leather,  or  cloth  covered  with  charcoal  aod 
grease,  or  oil. 


*  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  Madrai  QaarUflg  Joumal,  ritos  the  iise  of  one  maaBW' 
edbyhimmoatacountelf.  Height  at  ihouldeT  TS^;  •trump  66:  Ieii(^  from 
noae  to  insertioD  of  tul  114^ :  of  tul  Zi :  of  donal  lidg^  including  hump  40  : 
hedght  of  the  aanic  41:  girth  behind  ton  legs  96:  brewlth  of  torBhead  154  = 
betnrSBD  pointaof  horn  25;  drouuiferenca  of  ueok  52:  skin  of  neck,  shoulder 
md  thighs  about  S  iiwhes  thick. 
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Dumeitioated  cattle  do  not  tluive  in  tliia' portion  <rf  India ;  th« 
eowB  are  anuU  and  few  in  anmber,  oxai  m  oaed  for  {rionghin^ 
and  aa  beasts  of  draught  and  tnirden,  as  are  also  th«  eoimtrr  pooiea. 
Th«  reason  of  tliia  deficiency  in  cattle  appears  t<)  be  due  to  two 
eausea,  firat  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  pasturage,  and  secondly  to 
^be  heavy  mooaoons,  which  are  so  destmctiTa  to  the  health  and  life 
»f  lai^  mminant  animala.*  The  idola  and  great  people  are  fanned 
•with  the  tail  of  the  Thib^  cow,  £m  grwnt. 

The  Ualabar  Ibex,  Capra —  f  may  be  identical  with  the  Neil- 
gherry  species,  althon^  in  aome  respects  it  appears  to  difi^r.  The 
length  uf  the  male  is  obont  S  feet  4  inches,  from  the  base  of  the 
honta  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  last  is  aquiline,  the  boms  are 
14^  inehesin  len^fa,and5^apartat  thetipe.  The  general  celovir  is  a 
greyish  brown,  with  a  greyish  ash  coloured  saddle  across  the  loins  ;  it 
is  also  grqr  at  the  mdes  and  base  of  the  neck,  and  has  a  black  atrealc 
froiA  the  occipnt  to  the  tail,  the  1^  are  black  with  a  spot  of  white 
on  the  furel^,  an  inch  above  each  knea  The  skin,  is  of  the  same 
thickness  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  good  eating,  bnt  inhabits 
rooks  and  other  almost  inaoceesible  plaoes,  with  tiie  exception  of 
Maliatnr,  where,  as  already  menticnied,  it  is,  cuiioua  to  say,  perfectly 
tame.  Stunetimes  it  may  be  seen  almost  as  shaggy  as  the  Cash- 
mere goats,  with  hair  almost  touching  the  gronod. 

Sheep  (AtsUm,  MaL)  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  Cochin,  but 
are  brought  into  the  country  fimn  Palgjiattt,  and  are  long  bulged, 
u^y,  red,  brown,  and  black  aeatures.t  Allhouf^  very  thin,  tJie 
muttMi  is  usually  pretty  good,  Init  small  goats  thrive  much  better, 
luid  are  more  numerous  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  When 
brought  into  the  town,  they  mttlti[4y  rapidly,  but  do  not  give  muck 


■  lu  tlie  memoirs  of  tba  Afiaioaaiy  Wtilirtcht,  it  ia  gtateil  that  Hindiii 
believe  coal,  to  be  the  remaiiu  of  korwa,  of  wUah  m  many  w  5,0  }0  were  fre- 
quently auriflaail  to  the  goim,  b;  tbair  kings  lu  knoient  times.  The  Ur  in 
tbe  coal  i>  luppoeed  to  ariie  Iiom  the  gbee,  poured  ou  the  mcHfidid  &n. 

f  Krintina  iras  on  eapaoial  favourite  vith  the  Shapherdeaae^  of  whom  he 
had  a  large  Dumbtur  under  his  proteation.  On  heaving  ol  Us  d«atii,  tbej  are 
belieTed  to  hare  dimmed  themMlve*  in  the  pocd  at  DwdiAa ;  In  ooaaaeoiun- 
tion  ot  whloli,  the  oiate  marka  of  the  Viihnnites  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
mud  from  tliat  pood. 

1  2 
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milk,  and  this  U  said  n«m  to  be  used  for  bntter,  it  is  oextuiily 
injnrivos  to  eome  Toung  duldren,  even  cwuing  djuvatery. 

The  BnU  cot  in  granite,  i>  a  well  known  (mbtem  of  one  (rf  die  Hindu 
Deities.  It  u  related  that  the  CgttBywn  Brahmane,  requiring 
money,  rqineented  to  the  Dewaa  that  their  idol  bad  a  severe  boil 
on  its  Ha^,  and  forwuded  an  eatimate  of  the  amount  of  money, 
that  would  be  required  to  porctuue  dmgs.  The  money  was  send 
them,  with,  at  the  same  time,  «a  intimation,  that  it  vxu  expected  the 
animal  aould  be  permaiuiUlf/  eund. 

The  reoaon  why  cows  ai«  oljecta  of  veneration  to  Hindus  ia  a 
voy  difBcnlt  question,  bnt  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  it 
first  aroee,  from  a  l^slatiTO  enaetment,  to  prevent  their  being  tor- 
tured, as  in  some  parts  of  Africa  they  are  to  this  day,  by  having 
portions  of  fleeh  cut  off  tham  for  steaks  when  alive.  Perhaps  fail- 
ing in  legislation,  prieeUy  aasiatance  was  called  in,  and  the  miimal 
made  sacred.  The  worehippera  of  Siva  atMnetimes  abstain  from 
working  their  cattle  on  Monday,  as  that  day  ia  sacred  to  tiie  bull. 
Amongst  t^e  ancient  Jewisk  laws,  the  ox  was  declared  clean,  and 
frequently  used  for  sacrificial  porpoaea.  Also  amoi^st  the  Egyp- 
tians it  was  venerated,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  it.  Possibly 
it  was  in  imitatioa  of  theee  last  that  Aaron  mode  the  gidd«i  calf. 

Ignorance  of  the  troubles  likdy  to  arise  from  killing  this  sacivd 
nmmal,  was  jHrnhtctive  of  many  iqurions  occurrenoes  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Honorable  BHSt  India  Company. 
An  English  Captain  of  a  vessel  on  one  occssiou  presented  a  Bull  dog, 
to  the  Ctawmandant  of  a  small  factory,  containing  about  18  persons  at 
Batacola  near  Onore.  However  the  animal  almost  immediately  on  ite 
arrival,  unfortunately  perceiving  a  cow,  fastened  upon  it  and  could  not 
be  taken  off,  until  it  had  killed  it.  The  Hindus  believing  the  dog 
to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Europeans,  rose,  and  massacred  all 
of  them.  Natives  imagine  that  milch  cows  will  never  give  milk 
unless  they  see  their  calves,  therefore  when  thaae  lest  die,  they 
often  stuff  them  with  straw,  and  bring  them  forward,  whilst  Ute 
mother  is  bang  milked.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  constantly  al- 
lowed to  roam  into  the  forests  in  search  of  food,  and  one  would 
imagine,  that  they  would  be  apt  to  stray  away,  and  become  wild. 
But  Qua  is  not  the  case,  as  they  dare  not  remain  there  during  the 
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night,  for  tew  of  wild  busts,  bat  invariably  either  retnm  to  the 
pbtina,  or  co^^ngttte  ti^sther  in  ojxai  Rpues,  ivfaere  ahouM  they 
lie  dawB,  they  are  very  eaieftil  that  their  horaa  ehall  fonn  a  circle 
extenially,  in  readiness  to  mert  an  enemy. 

The  descendant  of  the  Zebu,  or  Indian  Oi^  is  said  to  lose  the 
hump,  OQ  being  enssed  with  other  cattle,  and  is  cMisidered  to  be  the 
originator,  or  the  Earq)eaa  stock, 

Bnffidoea,  Bubalvt  bufdw,  Blwn^  appear  to  thrive  pratty  well, 
and  ore  kept  priudpally  for  their  ailk,  from  which  a  idnd  <^  ntam 
cheese  is  made;  to  Europeans  these  «ii™n1«  alw^s  i^pe«r  to  be  in 
a  half  savage  state,  lliey  ore  sometimes  employed  in  ploughing,  in 
deep  wet  soils,  and  may  occasionaUy  be  seen  in  carts.  During  the 
day,  they  delist  in  rwnainiDg  in  tiis  water,  with  only  their  noses 
above  the  atuface.  They  thrive  in  many  moist  places,  fatal  to  the 
Indian  Oz. 

Dmik^  are  not  need  in  the  town  (rf  Cochin  as  beasts  of  burden, 
but  they  are  eo  in  Triciuxff.  In  dtAva  tim«^  these  animals  were 
employed  for  pnnishing  women,  who  had  committed  certain  ofioices ; 
after  their  heads  had  been  shaved,  thsy  vrere  oompeDed  to  ride 
through  t^  Basiar,  with  their  taceeto  the  animal's  tail,  probably  it 
was  found  necessary  subsequently,  to  deatooy  the  poor  cieatnres,  for 
fesr  iA»y  sho«ld  be  overworked.*  Riding  upon  an  Ass,  was  in  the 
time  of  Ae  Jewish  Jodges,  considered  a  great  mark  of  distinction. 
Scdomon  w«8  the  Smt  to  introduce  the  hone^  in  tlie  phMM  of  the 
more  patient  Ass. 

The  Sambnr,  Rata  eg\una,  Cw.,  grows  to  a  large  sine,  and  tiiough 
not  esteemed  good  eating  by  Bnropeans,  its  horns  are  fine,  and  its 
marrow  bones  are  an  Lidian  delicacy. 

The  spotted  Deer,  ArUmuKalatt,  Oray.  (iSttiman, l&L)  is  very 
nnmerons,  and  ila  horns  form  an  artiele  of  exp<wb  The  animal  is 
sometimes  kiUed  to  procure  Uiem,  bnt  at  the  tinM  rf  shedding,  they 
are  coUeeted  in  large  nnmbers  in  the  jungles.  The  young  horns  are 
rough,  bnt  tiie  older  ones  are  mneh  smoother,  as  the  animals  before 

•Th«BuUK>r««c.I"Deniri»yi^  Krtives  bslisv*  that  "  If  yoa  pui  b»tween 
two  donkiea,  you  will  lose  your  raligioii,  bttt  U  you  toueh  Ihsm  both,  you  will 
get  it  bock  again,  and  keep  if !  if  m>  eauly  loet^  it  might  b«  added,  "  m  long 
a>  you  hold  on  by  the  animsb'  tula.", 
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shedding,  finding  tbem  Imtabla,  mre  in  the  habit  «tf  rubbing  tiKin 
constantly  agsuwt  the  tnes.  Its  flesh  is  very  good  eating,  and 
w^m  yoni^  it  makes  a  pret^  and  int«Ks(ing  pet,  bat  as  it  gets 
older,  it  generally  becomes  very  vicidaB. 

Dogs  of  emy  BanHnolatnrs,  and  of  maay  noodMctipt  vaiieties, 
exiat  in  laige  nnmbera^  and  oceasioBally  produm  Hydn^ihobia  in 
the  inhabitJUtts.  Amongst  European  dogs,  the  Bull  di^  sf^tesra  to 
thrive  the  beet,  and  tha  Spanids  and  Li^  dogs  the  worst,  if  their 
Utws  are  sSlrated,  and  the  skin  turns  yelloff,  there  ia  probobfy 
nothing  which  can  preaerre  titeir  Uvea 

The  Elephant,  £lep/uu  Ind'unt,  lioa  (J&na,  MaL)  is  by  no 
means  ran  ia  the  thicker  jungles,  sod  at  times  causes  great  devaata- 
tions  in  the  paddy  fields  in  plantations  of  sugar  cane,  asd  in  p^m 
garden^  they  also  beat  down  the  betel  pahn  to  obtain  the  cabbage  on 
the  top;  As  their  tusks  if  wild,  btb  the  property  of  the  Native  Stats, 
there  is  little  indoeenwDt  to  kill  them.  When  enooontered  in  nam- 
bets,  tb^  gRierally  mn  %.way,  bat  a  hq^  one,  who  has  been  ds- 
serCed  by  the  hen),  is  aEtnmcdy  dat^^eiona  The  Elephant  was  on 
emblem  <A  the  B^ahs  of  Mjwmv,  befon  Hyder's  tim^  and  laaj 
still  be  fraqosn^  seen  on  thnr  eoins. 

When  £la{dituits  fix  their  qoarten  near  coltivKted  Isid^  and 
cany  their  dsprvdataons  into  ptantations,  and  paddy  fidds,  the  in- 
hahitauta  endeavour  to  bighten  tlieni  away,  by  lighting  huge  fires 
at  night  tito^  bcstii^  tomtoms,  sounding  boms,  and  msking  vari- 
ous other  discordant  noises.     Tbey  ravage  the  low  lands,  moetly 

lUy  cai:^ur«l  in  pit&lls,  which  are  ooTered  over 
with  green  boughs  of  trees,  but  this  method  oecaaionaQy  destroy* 
their  efficiency.  When  eaptared  tbey  alann  the  forest  with  their  out- 
mes,  theor  iie  gensndiy  left  there  several  days  when  two  or  man  tame 
elepltanta  ar«  emfdoyed,  incbaggingtbemout  of  their  prison  I7  regies 
and  ohaiss,  subseqaoitly  they  also  asfflst  in  tasfling  tbem.  When  pro- 
perly broken  in,  they  wre  enqiloyed  by  the  Native  Ooreniinent,  to 
drag  timber  down  from  the  Hillst  fmd  tbey  are  also  let  oirt  for  Rupees 
6  a  day.  They  ore  very  clever  in  f&in^  loga^  and  asmst  with  great 
decorum  at  the  various  Hindu  ceremonies,  some  of  them  being  entirely 
set  opart  for  this  purpose. 
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Ekphotlts  occauonaUf  at  certain  times  become  very  excitable, 
and  Qiiraaiiageftbl*.  In  18G1,  a  magnificent  animal  wlucb  waa  a 
great  tavoniitc  uE  ths  Utah's,  killed  its  keeper,  tuid  esc^wd  in  this 
madcondition.  Batiuiteadof betakiugitaelf totheJuiig)ea,itlukuated 
villages  and  Inhabited  places,  eaosing  great  loss  of  life,  and  mocb 
deatructiun  of  property.  No  one  dared  destroy  it,  as  the  R^jah  was 
moet  anziona  to  hare  it  taken  alive.  At  last  it  ohawd  a  cow,  which 
took  refuge  in  a  neighboaring  Fi^toda,  into  which  the  Elephant  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  great  hornff  of  all  pious  Hindiu,  killed  the  sacred 
animal  ^thin  its  walls.  A  Urge  sum  waa  subsequently  iwid  for 
porifying  the  tanjde. 

Ibe  munenius  talea  recorded,  prcning  the  wonderful  sagacity  of 
this  animal,  would  fill  volumes,  but  it  is  rarely  that  they  hare 
proved  titemselrea  good  dftectira  police.  An  instance  however  oc- 
eurred  at  Nagerooil,  a  few  years  sinoe.  An  Elephant  was  sent  there 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  piling  timber  by  the  Dewan,  who  requested  the 
wife  of  a  Mituionary  redding  there,  to  be  good  enotlgh  to  see  the 
animal  fed,  and  thna  prerent  ite  keeper  from  obslractiug  its  food. 
It  waa  therefore  brought  to  the  house  daily  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
first  all  went  on  correctly:  but  after  a  time  it  was  suspected  tlmt 
the  amount  of  rice  waa  getting  smaller,  and  smMler,  so  one  day  the 
keeper  was  remonsbuted  with,  and  of  course  protested  against  the 
imputation  of  having  taken  it,  adding  in  true  Xative  phnweologj', 
"  Madam,  do  you  think  I  could  rob  my  own  child  1"  TTie  Ete|>hnnt 
looked  on  most  sagaciously,  niid  at  tliis  stage  of  the  proceediiigJi, 
quietly  threw  his  trunk  around  hia  keeper,  and  untied  his  bulky 
waist  cbth,  when  the  missing  rice  fell  to  tlie  ground. 

It  is  Biud  that  in  some  parts  of  India,  when  a  Ri^ah  or  a  great 
man  wishes  to  ruin  a  friend,  he  prAents  him  with  an  £lepliant, 
which  of  coorse  he  cannot  aabeequently  part  with,  but  whose  keep 
is  so  expensive,  that  unless  rery  wealthy,  his  owner  aoon  finds  liim- 
eelf  reduced  to  poverty.  In  Oochui,  snch  would  have  quite  the  non- 
trary  effect,  the  hire  of  one  of  these  animals  being  Bs.  6  a  day,  tiie 
person  who  uses  him  also  paying  all  expenses,  They  commence 
work  at  about  19  years  of  age,  and  are  at  their  prime,  until  thirty. 
A  good  Elephant  costs  about  Bs.  1,100,  but  a  very  line  one  has  been 
known  to  fetch  as  much  an  Rs.  2,300.     It  is  many  years  sinL-e  any 
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of  these  aniniiiU  captured  by  the  Sircar  authorities,  have  been  trun- 
ed  for  work.  Large  numbers  die  of  actiul  starvation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  atteodanta  negleating  to  feed  IJiem.  Bambor  and 
Bison  freqiieatly  fall  into  the  Elephant  traps,  but  should  a  Tiger  be 
caught,  information  nkuat  be  iinmediate]]r  aent  to  the  Rjqah,  vhen 
if  he  does  not  require  it,  it  is  shot 

The  Wild  Hog,  Siu  tcrofit,  Linn.  (Variety)  grovs  to  a  targe  aiw  in 
the  jungles.  The  finest  hog  hnnting  in  Malabar,  was  formerly  at 
Chetwye.     Tlie  flesh  is  very  wkoleaome. 

Piga  (Pmihi,  MaL)  appear  to  be  veiy  great  favorites,*  and  arr 
kept  by  many  of  the  Native  Christiana,  and  others,  as  wiell  as  by  the 
lowest  castes  of  Hindus.  They  may  be  seen  mnning  sroaad  the 
houses,  and  are  by  no  means  clean  feeders,  whilst  the  fish  that  they 
are  frequently  allowed  to  eat,  renders  theyr  flesh  veiy  nnirholemme. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  oil  mill,  th^  genenlly  get  fed  on 
Foonac,  or  the  refuse  of  the  cotoannt,  which  is  very  fattening.  Piga 
are  blled  for  f^most  all  wedding  feasts  amongst  Native  Christiana, 
and  even  Mahomedons  are  not  unfrequently  found,  who  eat  this 
unclean  beast,  under  the  denomination  of  Mutton. 

'  The  oocui^tiim  of  3wineWd,  is  Htited  hy  Henxtotu*.  to  hav*  bon  dMm- 
Cd  moat  viU  iDd  coQt«mptibU,  and  tho  Egyptians  refused  persoiu  who  follow- 
ed this  Qccupatinn,  admisaion  into  thsir  tomplea,  whilst  they  were  ipumed 
even  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  population. 
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Tribes  of  birds  tound  in  difierant  Uiiie«  of  tlie  year^Penod  of  nidiGcntiou  — 
Legand  coneemiiig  tba  nevt  of  -the  BrahmBiiee  kite— Origin  of  the  Owl  bein;; 
Urmed  ^le  "  aae  Icftged  caipenter" — Bulbul  drawing  uff  aUeution  bom  its  ntat 
— DeatruotioD  of  youHg  Lurki  by  imta — Nest  of  the  Tailor  bird — nest  of  tlie 
bottle  nested  spurow — Myiuih  acting  as  a  ho<ue  dog— Impudent  Crows,  origin 
of  tbeb  bring  ccntBidered  accursed  by  the  Hindus — Suu  bird,  and  its  neat — 
Water  (owl. 

Tbs  biids  (A  India,  fonn  a  most  elegimt  sod  charming  divieioii  of 
il£  zoology,  and  hare  tLcdr  rapresentativea  in  almost  every  tree,  on 
the  Bandy  plaina,  the  muddy  marahes,  oii  the  sea,  and  is  the  back- 
water :  some  being  noctnmal,  others  diurnal  in  their  habits. 

The  same  tribes  of  birds  as  a  mle,  nmge  for  tiieir  food,  and  Und 
th^  homes,  from  the  most  nortJtem  to  the  most  southern  portions 
of  the  continent,  bnt  the  time  of  year  in  which  they  prefbr  a  resi- 
dence in  one  place  to  that  of  another,  diSers.  The  to^^'na  are  full  of 
Crows,  Cormtt  tpUndtnt,  whose  audacity  makes  one  wisli  them  less 
common,  but  ibe  chirp  of  the  house  Sparrow,  PatKr  Indictta,  is  sel- 
dom heard  in  the  Cochin  state.  The  banks  of  the  backwater 
are  dotted  with  groups  of  Herons,  and  flocks  of  Terns. 

Daring  the  preralence  of  the  8.  W.  Monsoon,  there  is  n  remarka- 
ble paucity  of  birds,  even  the  waders  forsake  tiie  coast,  the  Herons  and 
Egrets  ue  rarely  obeerraUe,  and  paddy  birds  are  scarce,  whilst  Terns, 
Oulls,  and  Bing  Dotterels  ore  entirely  absent,  and  do  not  return  until 
November  or  December.  The  common  Sandpiper  disappearsy  but 
the  green  one  is  oocauonally  seen.  The  Snipe  also  retreats,  but  the 
Brahmanee  kite  becomes  more  numMous,  although  the  common  ^te 
is  rarely  preceived.  In  the  d^ths  of  the  Judg^es  of  the  western 
ghauts  the  stillness  appears  to  be  only  broken  by  Monkeys,  and 
Squirrels,  still  an  occasional  Woodpecker,  Natbatcb,  or  Hombill,  may 
be  heard,  or  perceived. 
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NklificiUion  appean  to  take  pliwe  xt  any  period  between  October 
aiid  June  whilst  nonie  birds  itncb  sa  Crows,  s«em  to  be  building  neate, 
or  rearing  young,  all  the  year  round.  Bird*  are  in  their  moat  elegant 
pinmage  dther  in  the  montJts  of  October,  November,  or  in  March  and 
April . 

Amongat  the  order  bf  birda  of  pKiy,  Raptorm,  and  the  family  of 
Vultures,  is  tjie  large  and  certainly  most  diagusting  epeciea,  the 
Indian  Vultorc,  Gj/pt  Indicut,  Hoop,  which  thangh  lees  freqaenUy 
perceived  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Cochin,  Uian  ftirther 
inland,  etiU  is  n;>t  rare.  Unbaried  bodies,  are  »  feast  for  these 
carrion  birds,  whose  odoor  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  rendsra 
them  objects  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  mankiivl, 
in  fleeing  the  air  from  putrid  animal  substances,  which  should  xnaA 
them  out  as  worthy  of  preeervation. 

These  large  sad  colonied  birds,  may  often  be  approached  when 
gorged  witii  food,  as  then  they  sit  npon  tlie  naked  bnochea  of  teeea 
with  their  wings  half  opened,  or  stand  upon  the  gionnd  too  laiy  to 
move. 

It  is  curious  that  the  j£gyptian  Vulture,  Neophrott  ptrenopttrtu, 
Sav.,  so  common  and  widely  distributed  in  India,  does  not  appear  to 
nait  tfae  town  of  Cochin,  though  an  occasional  pair  may  be  perceived 
farther  inland  :  their  white  colour,  and  large  siae,  r^ukring  them  con- 
spicnoiu  ol^ects. 

Amongst  the  falcons,  is  the  common  Keatril,  Tmuummu/im  alau- 
dariui,  Brias.,  which  devours  Usurda,  yonng  birds,  and  insects.  The 
natives  sometimes  keep  it  domestioated.  The  el^ant  Peregrine  fal- 
con, Faleoperegrinvt,  OmeL,  occasionally  comas  to  Cochin,  bat  mere- 
ly as  a  passer  by,  during  hie  sojourn  be  visits  the  dovecotee,  canyii^ 
away  pigeons,  and  sometimes  condescends  to  capture  amall  chickens. 
The  Sultan  folcon,  FaUo  pertgrimator,  Snnd.,  is  alao  seen  at  intervaJa, 
and  botli  ipwaea  Kppvar  fond  of  pamqnets. 

The  moat  common  Kite  is  the  parit^,  Mitmu  Goviitda,  Sykes, 
which  ia  present  all  the  year  round,  but  least  common  in  Hm  Sooth 
West  monaooa  It  is  nsefbl  in  removing  the  remains  of  animal  snl»- 
itancea  from  the  drains,  and  anrand  the  cook  rooms :  it  ia  also  fond  of 
reptiles,  and  mi^  vna  be  sem  catchii^  winged  anta,  whilst  flying. 
When  it  is  wished  to  capture  it,  a  piece  of  meat  is  placed  in  the 
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centre  of  a  thin  cumblie,  (Native  binnket,)  and  when  it  dashee  down 
on  the  bait,  its  claws  become  fixed  in  the  cumblie,  and  it  ia  nnaUe 
to  rise.  Another  plan  is,  to  pat  some  raw  fleeh  on  the  ground,  with 
nnmerona  horsehair  springes  around,  in  which  it  ia  caught  when 
swooping  down. 

The  Marsh  Harrier,  Gmcm  aruffinonu  is  of  very  common  occur' 
ence,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  sitting  by  the  side  o{  marshy  places, 
apparently  waliAing  for  frogs. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk,  AecipiUr  nitui,  Linn.  (Paranda,  Mai.)  ia  oc- 
casionally seen.  Amongst  the  Sa^es.is  the  very  handsome  Brahmanee 
kite,  or  Pondicherry  Ea^e,  Hatiattur  Indiu,  Bodd,  {Kriatttatatomg, 
MaL)  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  also  called  Siva's  or  the  Washerman's 
Kite,  and  is  an  object  of  veneration,  both  to  Hindus  and  Hahomedans : 
tiie  great  day  for  its  worship  amongst  the  'former  being  Saturday. 
Its  gall  bladder  and  coittentA,  are  fraquently  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients, and  used  as  an  uitidot«  to  poison,  as  it  b  alleged,  that  this 
bird  ia  at  enmity  with  all  Tenwn,  especially  that  of  the  cobra. 

Thia  species  of  Eagle,  ia  most  commonly  engaged  in  hovering  over 
afaoala  of  small  fish,  now  and  then  darting  down,  and  usually  re- 
ascending  with  one  or  more  in  its  talons :  or  else  it  may  be  seen, 
ntting  at  the  top  of  a  ftshing  stake,  witli  its  white  cheat  and  neck 
glancing  in  the  sun :  it  is  found  all  the  year  round. 

There  is  a  common  legend,  that  should  the  nest  of  a  Brahmnnee 
Kite  be  found,  one  of  the  young  should  be  attached  to  it  by  a  string ; 
and  as  the  squab  becomes  strong,  it  breaks  away,  generally  leaving 
a  .portion  of  the  line  attached  to  the  nest  This  nest  which  is 
formed  of  sticks  should  then  be  thrown  into  a  running  stream,  when 
if  any  of  the  sticks  that  compose  it,  float  AgaittH  the  etirrmt,  they 
will  on  bdug  applied  to  ai^  fettera,  cause  thetn  immediately  to  fly 
into  a  thonsand  fragments. 

The  Owls  are  ext«Qsively  distribntod,  from  the  large  species,  Baho 
orientatU,  Horsf.  (.VoontrA,  Mai.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ghauts, 
where  hs  moaning  cry  disturbs,  the  midnight  solitude,  to  a  diminu- 
tive species,  which  issues  forth  of  an  evening,  or  may  even  be  seen 
in  the  day  time,  when  it  is  worried  by  Crows,  and  other  birda. 

The  Owl  which  is  an  emblem  of  wisdom  in  Enrope,  and  the 
Qooee  that  of  ttnpidity,  completely  change  their  respective  places  in 
K  i 
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the  East :  the  formw  becoming  a.  symbol  of  stupidity,  th«  latter  tliot 
of  wisdom. 

The  Owl's  inharmoDiotis  voice,  heard  at  night-time,  has  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  ail  ages  ot  time,  been  considered  ominaus 
of  eril,  and  consequently  mnch  drended.  lit  Cochin  it  ia  geneially 
beUeved  that  their  hootings  betoken  an  impendit^  calamity,  or  even 
the  death  of  some  individoal  near  to  whoae  'abode  they  ax9  uttering 
their  loneaome  cry :  bo  the  dwellers  ia  the  neif^boaring  hoaaee,  at 
once  turn  out,  and  drive  them  away. 

In  some  {daces,  the  Owl  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  one  lq;ged 
carpenter,"  in  commem<vatioD  of  the  following  legend.  One  even- 
ing a  carpenter  who  had  been  working  all  day  in  the  Jungles,  wei9 
proceeding  howewards,  when  he  discovered  that  be  had  left  his  axe 
behind,  and  thwefois  rebuned  to  fetch  it.  But  wlulst  searcluBg  fur 
it,  he  unfortunately  came  across  a  concourse  of  demons,  feasting  on 
a  human  corpoe.  At  first  the  evil  spirits  were  scared,  but  subse- 
quently they  Hurrounded  him,  and  demanded  why  he  had  dared  to 
invade  their  domains  1  He  relied,  that  he  only  came  in  aearch  of 
his  axe ;  but  his  captors  havii^  consulted  bother,  announced  to 
Mm  that  he  mnit  die,  and  that  they  would  theu  eat  his  body.  The 
prisoner  however  protested  against  this,  declaring  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  playing  the  spy  upon  them,  and  in  fact  would  much 
rather  not  have  aeen  them  at  all,  but  as  it  was,  that  he  would  swear 
by  all  that  was  holy,  nevei  to  divulge  what  he  hod  seen  or  heard,  if 
they  would  release  him. 

The  demons  then  oonsnlted  again,  and  at  last  agreed,  that  he 
might  return  home,  but  that  should  hie  tongue  ever  jilay  him  false, 
the  original  sentence  was  to  be  executed.  The  carpenUr  then  ran 
ofF  to  his  house,  delisted  at  his  escape  ;  but  his  wife  who  had  been 
kept  waiting,  enquired  why  he  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  the 
reason  of  hia  down  cast  looks  )  "  Do  not  ask  me,"  he  replied,  "  for 
X  must  not  tell."  On  beuig  further  pressed,  he  assured  her  that  he 
believed  an  answer  would  cost  him  his  life.  But  woman's  curiosity 
was  now  fully  aroused,  and  she  suggested  that  be  might  be  mistaken, 
and  promised  that  if  he  would  only  tell  her,  she  would  keep -his 
secret  inviolate.  At  last  he  consented  to  confide  in  her,  and  com- 
menced giving  an  acwnut  of  his  adventures ;  but  when  he  came 
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to  speak  of  the  demons,  an  awful  Bound  was  beard  overhead,  and  the 
carpenter  taking  the  form  of  an  Owl,  nttered  an  nnearthly  screech, 
and  flew  towards  the  window :  but  bis  wife  seised  him  by  one  leg, 
which  came  off  ia  her  hoods,  and  away  he  flew  across  a  river.  It  is 
still  thought  a  Taiy  iud  omen,  to  bear  bis  acreech  across  water,  for 
such  is  believed  tofortell  some  dire  salaMlty. 

It  is  said  that  whilst  the  white  Owl,  Strix  Jatanica,  Horsf.,  utters 
its  banb  ibrill  ct;,  "  drops  of  blood  are  totted  bom  its  bill,  and 
"  should  any  of  these  fall  upon  the  backs  of  cattle,  tbey  become 
weak  in  the  loins."     The  small  Owl,  is  c^lad  NtUhu,  U^ 

Amoi^st  the  second  aider  of  perchen,  one  which  first  ebikes  the 
eye,  is  the  Bea-eatw,  KaaiUe  kiUee,  UaL  the  larger  vaiiety  of  which, 
Meropt  badtM,  Oiael.,  gives  place  about  the  month  of  Uarch,  to  the 
smaller  green  speciea,  Mer*pi  viridu,  Una.,  wUlat  bath  forsake 
Cochin  daring  the  South  West  Monsoon.  Their  habits  are  the  same, 
they  are  usually  perceived  in  small  flocks,  and  sitting  tttber  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  wire  of  the  Electric  Telegr^h,  they  dart 
upon  any  passing  insect,  «fter  captoring  which,  they  return  to  their 
origina]  seat :  in  the  hot  months  they  may  be  seen  hawking  foe 
insects,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Swallows. 

Swallow  ore  by  no  means  okcommeB,  partdcnlaily  tke  Panayan, 
but  the  Daurion  is  not  rare.  At  the  oommencemest  of  tJie  South 
West  Mdusoou,  the  Saad  Martin  Swallaw,  Cvt/fie  riparia,  Linn.,  is  the 
most  frequently  perceived  spedes  of  this  family,  still  the  Fanayan, 
appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent 

Tite  Ooatsnckars,  are  very  common,  aoiMlsssly  flitting  sp  from  a 
path,  or  sandy  place,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  if  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  day  time,  ifiag  up,  but  almost  immediately  seeking  shelter 
under  a  neighbouring  shrub,  they  are  known  to  every  one.  The 
moat  common  species,  C»pritHHlftu  XtuUicia,  Lath.,  lays  its  two 
purplish  veined  ^gn,  upon  a  lighter  coloured  grouad,  1^  x  ^  inches, 
under  a  bush,  witkont  any  neat 

The  Kingfishers,  Bslefottida,  (Mem  kooAee  or  Pvmlid,t^,  Mai.) 
are  extremely  numersns.  Persona  arrive  annually  from  the  Coroman- 
del  Coast,  to  anare  them  tot  their  plumage,  which  is  said  to  be  ez< 
ported  to  China.  The  Indian  speciea,  M.  futeut,  Bodd,  is  seen  in 
pairs,  often  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  sometimes  perched  upon 
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trees,  or  ma  houses.  It  lap  ito  round  iriiito  cgga,  ^  ^  5  inches; 
in  hobe  in  banks,  and  remaina  during  the  whole  y «ar.  The  moet 
commoii  spedee,  is  the  beautiful  little  Indian  Kht^Aet,  Akedo 
Bei^aHannM,  GmeL,  a  diminutiTe  representative  of  the  Goropean  one. 
Sometimes  on  a  stone)  a  bank,  a  piece  of  upright  stick,  or  boagh  of 
a  tree  orerhanging  a  stieam,  this  little  q>eck  of  emenld  green,  may 
be  aecD,  thrai  suddenly  shooting  thioogh  the  air,  it  is  puceived 
JnAi^g  npDQ  a  paSBing  fish.  It  is  a  very  tame  bird,  and  easy  to 
approach. 

The  most  oonmoa  of  the  large  KiogfiidMninhnd,  is  the  black  and 
white  one,  CtryU  mdit,  Linn.,  they  are  generally  seen  in  pain^  mostly 
dose  to  ths  water,  but  often  hovering  above  their  pr^  and  then 
saddeoly  darting  down  upon  it  It  is  snid,  that  this  species  if  once 
fculed,  never  makes  a  seeoad  attempt,  until  it  has  settled  again. 

It  lays  ha  white  eggs  about  Ootober,  in  holes  in  a  bank,  without 
any  nest,  titsf  are  a*  X  h  inches.  It  g^«raliy  retnma  to  the  same 
place,  year  aftn  year. 

'  Besides  the  foregoing  species,  the  rare  and  beautiful  black  headed 
Eingfiaher,£r.(>frioap(titM,QmeL,iaBome(imesaeen;  andthestrtwg 
as  well  as  handsome  Ourial  Kingfisher,  H.  latcoeepkattu,  Omel.,  is 
found  near  the  ghauts,  itisvery  wary,  and  its  fii^t  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  J.  BmffdUeniii. 

.  Amongst  the  family  of  Flycatchers,  vast  in  extent,  and  elegant  iu 
fonu,  the  Sultana  Bolbul,  or  Paradise  Flyoatchei;  TMtjta  Paradtti, 
holds  a  proroiuent  fdace.  Though  most  fret^iMnt  at  the  foot  uf  the 
^tauts,  or  aloi^  the  suugiu  (A  ths  inland  rivers,  it  is  wide^  diatri- 
bated,  and  is  even  oocaaionaUy  seen  inside  the  town  of  Coduu. 

The  male  and  yeung  birda,  ars  of  a  deep  cheaaut  brown,  with 
greenish  blaak  created  heads,  bnt  their  most  prominent  feature,  is 
two  long  central  tail  feathers,  from  two  to  t^ree  times  the  longth,  of 
any  of  the  others^  Darting  amongst  the  trees  after  its  insect  prey, 
it  is  an  object  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  passer 
by,  but  in  beauty  erf  ccJour,it  i»  surpassed  by  the  femalee,  which  in 
th«ir  sacraid  year,  become  of  a  pnre  nnlk  white  e<doar,  having  black 
markings  on  swne  erf  the  feathen,  and  the  same  green  black  Great«d 
kead^  as  the  males. 

Three  spedee  of  Fljcstchers,  having  more  or  leas  crimson  about 
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Uiem,  (PtrieriKoMee)  are  spread  through  the  jnitgles,  bat  are  no 
where  common. 

Amongst  the  Shrike  family,  Laniada,  especially  in  the  snb-fa- 
mtly,  2>icruruta,  some  well  known  apedes  exist ;  first  the  common 
Singcrow  of  lodia,  J).  intlieamiu,  Vieill  {Kaia  (un^frattee,  Mai.) 
also  called  the  Catwal,  because  it  is  a  terror  to  the  insolent  Crows, 
the  adrenary  of  the  Kites,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  Owls.  When 
it  is  reiy  clamorous,  it  is  said  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  rain. 
It  remains  throo^Mmt  the  year. 

^Hiewary  long  buled  Shrike,  D.  retifer,  Lan.,  the  oater  feathers  uf 
which  terminBte  on  each  side  of  the  tail  in  a  long  hair,  with  flp' 
]^arently  a  ronnd  ball  at  the  end,  is  seen  at  tite  base  of  the  ghauts. 
Or  eyen  as  fiur  as  Shallacoodie.  They  are  faroiite  oage  birds,  and 
able  to  imitate  the  eongs  of  any  others  they  may  hear,  which  has 
obtained  for  Uum  tlte  name,  of  Htuar  dtutan,  or  the  bird  of  a 
litousaad  songs.    They  become  very  tame  when  in  confinement;. 

The  famUy  oi  Thrushes,  Merulida,  thongh  far  infenor  as  sotig- 
sten,  to  those  in  Europe,  still  possesses  some,  who  have  sweet  toned 
voices:  whilst  the  bwnty  of  their  plumage,  is  unsurpassed,  by  that 
of  any  other  Inrds, 

The  Bengal  Pitta,  or  the  mne  urioured  bird  is  a  most  elegantly  blend- 
ed combination  of  the  brightest  colours,  far  different  in  appearance 
from  its  relotiTe,  the  plain  Qrey  Thrush,  Maiaooeirmt  gritevt,  Omel., 
which  is  very  ccHnmon,  and  Been  in  small  families,  hopping  abnnt 
aioond  the  roots  of  trees,  and  bushes.  Its  nest  consists  of  fibre-t, 
very  plainly  woven  together  and  ganerally  contains  fourdeep  blue  ogg^, 
»    ^   ^  inches  in  aiaek 

The  common  Bulbnl,  Pyenonotv  pygiEta,  Hodgs.,  is  by  no  means 
rare  :  when  two  males  of  this  species  are  placed  together  in  a  ca^e, 
ttiey  engage  in  a  moat  vehement  contest.  It  sings  very  aweeUy,  and 
also  imitates  the  notes  of  oUiei  birdd.  One  morning  one  of  thcni 
was  seen  tuml^ing  out  of  a  tree  as  if  wounded,  and  then  flattering 
along  the  ground,  aa  If  its  back  were  broken :  seung  it  look  much 
distresNd,  and  having  followed  it  a  few  yards,  surprise  was  great  at 
*perceivlng  it  suddenly  fly  up  into  a  mangos  tree,  and  ntter  a  short 
trinmphaot  song. 

The  next  morning  at  the  same  spot,  a  similar  scene  was  enacted 
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conjointly  both  hy  the  male  and  female  birds.  Oa  instituting  a  searcli, 
their  nest  containing  four  young  ones,  was  detected  in  a  Rangoon 
creeper,  QaiiqualU  Itidiea,  which  encircled  a  verandah  pillar. 

The  yellow  Mangoe  birds,  {Magnakli,  MaL)  or  orioles,  are  exceed- 
ingly common,  the  most  frequently  perceived  apeciee,  being  the  black 
naped  one,  Oriolanut  mtlanocephalw^  Linn.,  but  the  common  Indian 
golden  Oriole,  0.  kumioo,  Sykes,  is  by  no  meana  rare.  Their  deep  . 
golden  plumage  renders  them  easily  perceptible,  ns  they  usually 
resort  to  trees  with  dark  coloured  leaves  snch  as  the  maagoe,  and 
jackfmit 

Another  species  of  this  family,  known  as  tlie  Fuiy  Une  bird, 
Irena  pttella,  Lath.,  well  deserrea  its  name ;  its  alu^  b  most  ele- 
gant, and  the  mate  is  superbly  marked,  with  a  black  chest,  and 
most  lovely  bine  back.  Its  sweet  song  might  well  entitle  it  to  the 
honor  of  bong  a  cage  bird,  bat  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  be  kept 
in  confinement. 

Larks  are  not  plentiful,  but  are  no  where  rare.  In  October  1861, 
8  ptur  of  these  birds,  j!llau</ii  Malabariea,  Scup.,  were  seen  flying 
about  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  apparently  in  great  distress.  On 
carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the  ground,  th^  neet  was  dis- 
covered, in  which  only  one  little  one  remained,  who  was  writhing  in 
agony,  from  the  bites  of  numerous  dark  cobured  ants,  Formica 
CiuUda,  JenL,  who  swarmed  all  over  it,  and  were  eating  it  alive. 
The  parents  unable  to  rescue  their  offspring,  were  thus  oompelled 
to  see  them  devoured  pieceme^  Ants  no  doubt  besides  clearing 
away  dead  animals,  and  used  up  v«^;etable  productions,  prevent  too 
great  an  increase,  in  other  races  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
species  of  Lark  delivers  its  song  like  the  English  Sky  I^u'k  whilst 
soaring  in  the  tur  but  it  is  inferior  in  melody. 

The  Indian  Bubin,  Gopti/chui  tawbru,Linn.,  (Boouti  kcolUii,  MaL) 
is  a  very  common,  and  well  known  bird ;  it  may  be  seen  hopping  about 
under  the  low  bushes,  and  occasionally  jerking  up  its  tiul,  and 
warbling  a  short  song.  Its  colour  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Magpie,  [black  and  white,]  otherwise  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
its  English  ncunesake.  It  b  oft«n  kept  tame,  on  account  of  its 
sweet  thougli  very  short  song ;  two  of  these  birds  can  however  rarely 
be  caged  together,  on  account  of  their  pugnacious  habits. 
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1\ieTM\orhitd,Oi'tkolomiulonffiiM7ida,Gioel.,vfiuch  I3  often  found 
ilk  tiie  gardens  of  Cochin,  makes  its  nest  by  sewing  leaves  together, 
BOmetimes  a  living  to  a  dead  one  but  generallf  joining  thoae  wliich 
ore  green  and  thus  forming  the  external  case,  wliich  effectually 
screens  the  neat  from  observation,  the  inside  is  mostly  lined  iv;th  horse 
hair.  The  bird  itself,  appears  to  sjnn  the  thread  he  requires  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  curious  little  creature,  and  may  be  seen  creeping 
about  in  boshes,  tmd  thick  trees,  just  before,  atid  daring  nesting  time : 
the  male  occasionally  flies  up  into  a  tree,  and  utters  a  few  short  but 
sweet  notes,  it  appears  to  forsake  Cocliin  only  during  the  very  wet 
and  stormy,  weather,  of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon, 

Hie  Pied  Wagtail,  Motaeilla  Madratpatana,  Briss.,  is  vety 
similar  to  its  European  relative,  frequenting  streams  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  single  white  stripe  above  the  eye,  and  side  of  head, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it.  It  mns  about  for  short  distances, 
jerking  its  tail  and  catching  flies,  and  insects:  it  arriveB  about  October, 
and  remains  until  May.  The  Orey  species,  J/,  mlpkurea,  llechst,  is 
that  most  frequently  seen ;  between  October  and  February,  it  visits  the 
small  patches  of  green  inside  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
wheii  the  ground  becomes  pej:ched,  it  retires. 

The  House  Sparrow,  Pasaer  Indicnt,  Jardine,  which  elsewhere  so 
impertinently  intrudes  into  houses,  is  idmost  unknown  in  Cochin, 
oa  ia  also  the  Mountain  Sparrow,  Pauer  montantu,  Limi.,  which  is 
so  common  in  Bunnah.  All  birds  appear  to  give  way  to  the  Crowa. 
Proceeding  up  the  coast,  the  House  Sparrow  first  comes  into  anything 
like  notoriety,  at  Tellicherry,  although  occasional  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  Calicut  Further  north  at  Cannanore,  they  do  nut  appear 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  at  Tellicherry.  A  yellow  necked,  or  Jangle 
Sparrow,  Qymnorit  jlaticoUU,  Franklin,  is  occasionally  seen,  four  or 
five  are  generally  together,  but  thdr  visits  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  some  places,  more  especially  along'the  banks  of  the  Backwater, 
are  seen  the  hanging  nests  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Bottle 
uestedsporrow,  or  Weaver  bird,  Ptoeeut  Saya,Blyth.,  (Oiamari,  Mai.) 
They  appear  like  long  necked  bottles,  mode  of  grass,  having  the 
smaller  end  upwards.  The  Uttle  architects,  commence  building  from 
above,  and  gradually  extend  their  domicile,  to  the  size  required,  it  is 
divided  into  two  compartm^its,  by  an  open  partition,  thus  tiie  bot- 
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torn  part  baa  two  openings,  one  of  wltich  is  filled  up  from  the  iuide, 
by  the  nest  with  its  white  eggs;  the  other  being  the  door,  into  the 
nntechainber,  which  leads  through  the  partition  wall,  into  the  place 
where  the  ^gs  are.  These  biide  put  two  fireflies  on  the  walls  of 
their  honse,  sticking  them  on  with  mud,  and  making  use  of  them  as 
lights  dnriAg  the  dark  hoars  of  the  night 

The  jnngle  Mynah,  Eutabet  rtligiota,  Linn.,  (^Malaehittray,  UaL) 
is  a  very  favourite  cage  bird,  bat  unless  caught  when  very  yoni^,  ie 
wild  [Utd  nntractable,  and  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  the  common 
Mynah,  (Chittray,  MaL  )  which  is  easily  taught  to  talk,  imitata  the 
mewing  of  cots,  and  in  fact  is  preferable  to  the  European  Starling, 
although  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  slit  its  tongue  to  conduce 
to  its  garrulous  propensities. 

Its  eggs  are  lai^er  than  those  of  the  Brahmanee  Mynah,  baag 
1  X  a  inches  in  siae,  and  are  of  a  blue  colour.  When  it  talks  wdl, 
it  obtains  the  name  of  CKitiray  hillte,  IfaL  or  Mynah  Parrot :  one 
of  these  small  birds,  was  kept  loose  in  a  gentleman's  honse,  and 
guarded  tlie  door  like  a  watch  dog.  Some  classes  of  persons  he 
allowed  to  enter,  but  others  he  had  apparently  a  great  averdon  to, 
and  would  sometimes  fly  at  a  Native's  nncovered  feet,  and  hold  on 
like  B  bull  dog,  even  until  he  drew  blood.  Should  the  pentm 
thus  attacked,  lift  it  up  to  put  it  in  its  cage,  it  would  cry  out, 
"  go  away,  go  away,"  and  as  soon  as  its  enemy  had  left,  it  utter- 
ed its  note  of  triumph,  spread  out  its  tail,  erected  its  crest,  and 
chuckled  with  delight. 

The  elegant  little  Brahmauee  Mynah,  TmteKUchvs  Paffodamm, 
Omel.  (  VtUa  Kahrah,  MaL)  or  Pagoda  Starling,  with  its  black  creet, 
and  brown  body,  is  by  no  means  onconmton.  Though  it  has  a  vwy 
sweet  short  song,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite  cage  bird.  Its 
eggs  are  of  a  light  blue,  ^  X  ^  inches,  and  are  mostly  found  in  June. 
The  White  headed  Mynah,  T.  Bli/lhii,  Jerd.,  inhabits  the  lofty 
forests,  and  has  a  very  melodious  note. 

The  pretty  Bose  colonred  Pastor,  or  Cholum  bird,  Piutor  rotau, 
Linn.,  arrives  in  lai^  flocks  in  the  Cochin  territory,  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  the  binning  of  February,  but  they  do  not  remain 
lung,  as  at  the  commencement  of  March,  only  a  few  stragglers  an  to 
be  seen.     The  name  Cholum,  is   derived  from  its  being  so  rei;  da- 
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StnictiTo  in  fields  of  that  gnun,  Andropogoa  lorghum,  watcliera  art 
obliged  to  be  constantly  kept,  to  frighten  them  away.  These  birds 
roost  in  ennnuoua  flocks,  often  in  bamboo  trees,  and  ao  closely  pack- 
ed, that  dozens  may  be  killed  at  a  shot :  they  are  very  fat  and  good 
eating. 

The  family  of  Qie  Crowa,  brings  itself  more  into  notice,  than  any 
oUier.  The  Indian  Carrion  Crow,  CorVru  ealminiUiu,  Sykes,  ( Undun 
Kaka,  Mtd.)  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen  in  the  country,  but 
excepting  during  the  South  West  Honsoon  It  almost  forsakes  the  town : 
its  ^igs  are  binish,  with  darker  spots,  1  a  X  5  inches.  The  com- 
mon Grey  Headed  Crow,  Coniu  iplendau,  Vieill.  {Kaka,  Ual.) 
is  very  numerous,  and  troublesoma  If  windows  an  left  open  un- 
watched  for  a  few  todnutes,  a  Crow  is  almost  snre  to  walk  in,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  he  can  find  to  eat ;  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  carries 
off  any  small  articles  which  may  be  lying  about,  and  destroys  flowers 
in  vases,  as  if  for  pure  mischief.  Even  the  presence  of  persons  sitting 
at  the  table,  will  not  always  deter  these  impudent  birds,  from  dart- 
ing down,  and  seinng  anything  they  can  carry  off.  They  appear  to  be 
mating  neariy  all  the  year  lound.*  The  eggs  are  blotched  all  over 
with  bluish  brown,  on  a  blue  ground,  I  ij  X  ^  inches  in  size.  An 
instance  occurred  near  Cochin,  in  which  a  little  boy  was  eating  a 
■  piece  of  broad  and  butter,  when  a  la^  Crow  darted  down  to  take  it 
from  his  hand,  but  the  little  fellow  held  it  tightly,  when  the  Crow 
determined  on  getting  it,  wounded  him  severely  with  his  strong  bill 
on  the  hand-t 

Crows  are  very  wary;  the  sight  of  a  pellet  bow,  will  scare  them 


■  A  writer  in  the  CatoMa  JtevUu,  Dentiou  »  "  ouriouB  faot,  of  two  Ctowb' 
"  DwtB  being  found,  entirely  uid  very  neatly  oonitnirted,  of  ths  wirea  used 
"  for  fastening  down,  the  oiwks  of  iOd*  W>ter  bottteL" 

t  LieuteuaiH  Burgai  mentuma  the  following  anecdotv,  which  well  illtutrate« 
the  manners  of  thaee  birdi,  "  SomeCroWi  had  been  rittlngneara  young  dog, 
"  watehing  him  whiitt  at^jaged  willi  a  bone.  Having  apparently  oonoartod  ths 
"  plan,  one  of  them  alightad,  itepped  up,  and  book,  a  peolc  at  the  dog's  tail;  the 
"  dog  imtalfld,  made  a  snap  at  the  bully  ;  on  which  a  comrade  who  appears 
"  to  have  been  ready,  made  a  dash  and  went  off  with  the  piiEe."  A  Coohin 
dog  briore    turning  round  to  uiap  at  a  Crow  pnte  his  paw  on  tbn  bone  he  i« 
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awaj.  If  one  u  killed,  the  others  make  a  most  uproarioos  tunse. 
They  are  veiy  destructiva  in  gardens,  especially  amongst  creepers. 

The  black  plamage  of  the  Crow,  Corvua  eidmitialu*,  has  rendered 
him  aa  object  of  aversion,  to  many  classes  of  persons,  erea  th» 
Hindu  Puranaa,  give  the  following  l^end,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of 
its  being  an  accursed  bird. 

Chaoacya,*  caused  eight  royal  brothers  to  be  murdered,  but  aub- 
aequently  when  his  conscience  smote  hlin,  he  applied  to  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  requested  to  know  how  he  could  atone  for  his  ains,  which 
they  informed  him  was  impossible.  Bubsequently  as  the  gods  and 
holy  men  were  assembled  in  ludra's  presence,  they  were  oonveraing 
on  this  subject,  and  one  of  the  sages  enquired  of  the  god,  what 
mode  of  expiation  was  necessary.  Indra  replied,  that  certain  severe 
rdi^ous  austeritiee,  and  expiatory  ceremonies  must  be  employed, 
after  which  Chanacya  should  sail  in  a  boat  with  white  saila,  when 
if  they  tamed  black,  it  would  be  a  sure  ogn  of  the  remiaaion  of  his 
ana. 

A  Crow  was  present  during  this  conversation,  who  from  his 
friendly  disposition,  was  named  Mitra  kaJea,  and  it  immediately 
earned  the  welcome  news  to  Chanacya,  who  p^onned  the  necessary 
rite,  (the  Carshagni,)  and  went  to  Heaven.  Bat  the  Crow  was 
cursed  for  its  indiscretion,  and  it  and  all  its  tribe,  were  forbidden 
ever  to  enter  Heaven  again,  and  doomed  whilst  on  earth,  to  subsist 
on  carrion. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  rite  of  Carahagni  is  perfanned 
at  the  present  day,  although  the  expense  of  a  boat  with  white  sails, 
is  not  generally  incurred,  an  earthen  pot  being  now  considered 
sofflcient,  for  conying  the  dns  of  a  Hindu.  This  ia  sent  adrift  on  the 
Qanges,  loaded  with  the  suppliant's  misdemeanours  which  are  expect- 
ed to  be  ^thor  ouried  away,  or  covered  by  the  waters  of  that  holy 
stream. 

A  cnid  experiment  has  been  sometimee  tried,  of  salivating,  or 
rather  mercurializing  Ch:ow8,  by  feeding  them  every  day  with  pieces 
of  bread,  in  which  calomel  is  secreted,  hi  a  few  days,  the  poor  birds' 
heads  begin  to  droop,  whilst  their  feathers  get  dull,  and  fall  off, 

*  WtUord,  Atiaiic  RtMam^  Vol  B  page  88. 
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leaving  their  heads  bald ;  bat  they  soon  become  siiBpicdooa,  and 
resolutely  nfuae  all  overturea  of  bread. 

But  Crows  are  also  occasionally  a  noisance  at  ntgbt  time,  aa  well  as 
during  the  day,  for  they  sometimeB  appear  to  a^einble  in  large  num- 
bers, when  all  respectable  birds  are  sleeping,  and  fly  about  ia 
every  direction,  cawing  and  making  a  great  noiae. 

There  is  one  litde  animal,  that  Crows  appear  fond  of,  when  food 
is  scarce,  but  And  great  difficulty  in  catching  ;  viz.,  the  tittle  striped 
squirrel,  iSciurut  palmarum  [Unnun,  MaX.)  One  day  a  full  grown 
squirrel,  was  observed  in  a  Casnarina  tree,  Gatuarina  murkata,  Roxb., 
trying  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  two  Crows,  who  were  doing  their  best 
to  catch  him.  He  ran  round  and  ronnd  the  tree,  dodging  them,  but 
at  last  was  caught  by  the  tail :  he  then  commenced  running  about 
as  fast  as  possible,  dragging  the  Crow  after  him,  until  at  length  the 
tail  gave  way,  and  the  latter  being  thoroughly  tired  out,  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  the  squirrel  escaped. 

The  common  Mynah,  sometimes  attacks  Crows,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  plundered  his  nesL  In  one  instance,  when 
two  Mynahs  were  seen  furiously  attacking  a  Craw,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  sdang  one  of  his  assailants  by  the  neck,  imme- 
diately kflled  him. 

In  Cochin  a  Grow  one  day  flew  into  a  room,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  a 
full  sized  guinea  pig,  which  was  running  about,  and  only  just  escap- 
ed his  powerful  bill.  They  also  attack  and  eat  Lizards.  During 
the  commencement  of  the  South  West  Monsoon,  the  bull  frog,  Jiaiia 
Malabanca  abounds  ;  and  appears  to  form  their  principal  food. 

The  pretty  Rufus  Tree  Crow,  Dmdrodtta  rufa,  Scop.,  ( Woalun 
Narrain,  Mai.)  comes  into  gardens,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  vicinity 
of  houses,  but  ia  more  commonly  seen  near  the  high  jungles,  and 
gradually  increases  in  numbers,  as  these  are  approaclied. 

The  Indian  Holla,  or  Blue  Jay,  Caradat  Indica,  Linn.,  (Tourtoo 
Poafa, MaL)isreniarked  at  once  by  its  gorgeous  hues  of  blue.  Though 
not  very  numerous,  it  is  nowhere  rare.  It  is  generally  difficult  to 
approach,  and  wary  oF  the  Sportsmaji,  whilst  its  harsh  clamour  dis- 
turbs other  game,  so  it  is  at  times  considerably  in  the  way.  It  ia 
more  common  north  of  the  Beypore  river,  than  it  is  to  ite  south. 

It  b  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  bare  bough  of  a  tree,  or  in  the 
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rarely  that  of  the  Black,  u  said  to  turn  oat  the  whole  of  the  tgfft 
beloQ^g  to  the  original  occupant,  and  lay  one  of  its  own  in  their 
place.  As  the  Crow  always  attacks  this  Cnckoo,  whenever  it  finds  it 
near  its  nest,  it  ia  probably  suspicious  of  its  intentions.  Tlie  natives 
assert,  that  as  soon  as  this  bird  has  discovered  what  sort  of  a  chicken 
it  has  hatched,  it  drives  it  away  to  seeh  its  own  food,  and  the  old 
Coel  being  on  the  watch,  takes  charge  of  its  progeny. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  on  die  Malabar  Coast  is 
the  fasdated  Trogon,  Sarpaeta/aaeiatut,  GmeL,  which,  though  rare, 
is  occasionaUy  procured  by  the  sportsman,  but  more  commonly  by 
the  oatdve  Shikaree.  This  is  a  most  difficult  bird  to  obtain  good 
specimens  of,  as  its  very  thin  skin,  and  easily  detached  feathers,  ren- 
ders skinning  it  for  from  being  an  easy  task. 

The  Hoopoe,  Upitpa  ni^pennis,  Oould.,  is  not  tmcommoo,  it  may 
be  seen  running  about  in  search  of  food,  or  sitting  on  on  elevated 
place  uttering  its  single  note,  and  raising  its  elegant  crest  It 
generally  comes  about  October,  and  is  rarely  seen  after  April  or 
Uay. 

One  of  those  birds,  which  at  once  reminds  persons  of  being  in  a 
tropical  country,  is  the  pretty  diminutive  purple  Suu  Bird,  Araeh-  ' 
tuehthra  Anatica,  Lath.,  looking  like  a  bright  green  beetle.  Thtsf 
may  be  fotmd,  although  not  very  commonly,  from  April  (or  some- 
times only  from  June)  to  January.  The  most  numerous  speciee  ia 
the  A .  lotenia,  Linn.  (ArueHa,  MaL,)  which  remuns  all  the  year  round : 
they  may  be  seen  hovering  about  over  flowera,  into  which  they 
insert  their  curved,  and  comparatively  long  bills.  In  the  month  of 
October,  its  beautiful  nest  containing  a  pair  of  eggs,  jj  x  ~  of  an 
inch,  in  size,  and  speckled  with  dirty  white  near  the  larger  end,  on  a 
white  ground,  may  be  found  iii  every  garden. 

The  nest  hangs  firam  a  small  twig  of  a  tree ;  of  two  taken  in  one 
day,  one  was  &om  a  nntrn^  tree,  and  the  other  from  an  acacia.  Its 
shape  is  generally  oral,  with  a  portico  hanging  over  the  entrance, 
evidently  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  ia  composed  of  grass 
and  horsehair,  lined  with  feathers.  Some  moss,  cobwebs,  and  other 
materials,  are  placed  outside,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  and  bo 
arranged,  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  bongh  of  a  tree.  In  both  in- 
stances mentjoued  above,  the  nests  were  banging  over  patjiwaj-s. 
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and  one  onl^  about  7  feet  from  the  ground,  but  their  colour  had 
screened  them  &om  observation. 

The  Cochin  territory  must  be  considered  as  very  well  supplied 
with  Fowls  and  Pigeons,  though  the  Spurred  Partridge,  Francotinut 
Pmttieerianiu,  Qraj,  also  called  the  Scavenger  Partridge,  is  not 
abundant,  the  latter  name  is  very  applicable  as  r^;ards  its  habits. 
The  Rock  Pigeon,  Pleroclet  exiutui,  Temm.,  the  Painted  Rock  Pigeon, 
P.quadrieinctxu,  Temni.,andthe  PaintedPartridge,appear unknown.* 
But  the  Peafowl, /'aw)  crtriofiM,  Lina,  the  Jungle  Fowl,  QallvtSon- 
nerafii,  Temm^  ^KaUaeoli,  Mid.)  and  the  Spur  Fowl,  FraTteolinui 
gpadieeut,  Lath.,  are  vei;  numerous.  The  Peafowl,  (Afiloo,  MaL)  in 
the  jnng^  oft«n  warns  sportsmen  of  the  vicinity  of  tigers,  as  when 
aeveral  of  these  birds  are  congregated  together,  one  of  these  «"''"alH 
ia  seldom  tar  distant. 

Diflitrent  species  of  Quails,  Cotumuc,  (Coda,  MaL)  though  small, 
afiord  good  sport,  when  larger  game  is  unattainable.  The  pretty 
little  Button  Quail,  Ortygi*  Dauamierii,  Temm.,  is  occasionally  to  bo 
procured. 

Pigeons,  I^Prmu,  MaL)  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  very  numerous, 
and  when  the  cashew  nuts  begin  to  ripen,  they  come  in  flocks  from 
the  ghauts,  to  feast  on  them.  Perhaps  the  moet  beautiful  species 
is  the  Imperial  green  variety,  Carpophofja  anvi,  Auct.,  {Cuila, 
MaL)  which  is  about  a  foot  and  a  iialf  in  length.  It  may  be  killed  in 
the  beginning  of  September  at  Trichoor,  but  does  not  appear  in  any 
numbers,  until  November  or  December.  T^e  Qreen  Pigeon,  Vinago 
mUUarit,  Jerd,  {Choola,  Ual.)  is  veiy  common  in  some  seasons.  It 
comes  in  September,  the  smallest  variety  with  the  porpje  on  their 
wings,  first  making  their  appearance.  The  common  Blue  Pigeon, 
Caiumba  omas,  Linn.,  is  very  numerous,  and  often  shot  when  perch- 
ed on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Travellers'  Bungalows.  The  prettiest 
dove  is  one  with  bronze  wings.  Imperial  Dove,  C.  Tavanica,  Jerd., 
which  is  very  common  inland. 


*  The  Paintsd  Snipe  ii  found  in  ooiudderBtiUnuiiiboni,  on  nlaiiga  tzsctof  Uod, 
near  Tellioherty,  but  sppcara  nrely  to  ftp  fmther  south.  It  is  by  no  mauu 
oommon  aniund  Cmuudotd.  Tha  Shikarees  uy  tliat  it  TGDwina  til  the  year 
round.    It  a  also  found  st  Palamcotta. 
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The  elegant  Demoiselle  Crane,  Anthropoidn  Virgo,  Boff.,  ia  some- 
times  perceiTed  in  small  flocks,  or  flying  in  long  lines.  When  strnck 
bf  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  its  mate  is  said  to  come  to  its  assistance. 
It  fights  witii  its  sharp  beak  and  inner  olav. 

The  European  Heron,  Ardea  eiwna,  loth.,  is  very  frequent  on 
the  banks  of  the  back-watv.  The  Purple  Heron,  A .  purpurea,  AucL, 
is  very  common,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  may  be  seen, 
tovacds  erening,  flying  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds,  in  an  irrt^ular 
line,  tovards  t^eir  feeding  ground. 

The  bmntifttl  milk  white  Egrets  are  most  prominent  objects  aH. 
along  the  back-water  from  October  to  June.  The  larger  or  yellow 
billed  Egret  is  very  common,  B^retta  Jlawottrit,  Temm.,  bnt  the 
smaller  black  billed  tma,  JE.  gandUi,  AncL,  is  by  no  means  rare. 
They  may  be  seen  running  about  at  tha  sides  of  streams,  and  pieces 
of  water,  catchira;  fish,  and  othw  articles  of  food.  Natives  believe 
that  the  powdered  bones  of  this  bird,  employed  in  cooking  fish, 
render  their  haaea  soft,  and  capable  of  being  eaail;  and  agreeably 
eaten.  The  Green  Heron,  E.  Tavanica,  Sw^  and  the  little  Chesuut 
'Rwoa,BotaiiTUS  cinnamom«iu,Qmel., are  both  occosionaJly  seen  along 
the  banks  of  the  back-water,  where  there  are  a  few  overhanging  trees. 
The  white  necked  Stork,  Ciconia  Uueocephata,  Auct.,  ia  notnncommon, 
and  breeds  in  the  deep  jungles,  where  a  species  of  Uarabotit  ia  alno 
obtained;  ita  feathers  are  collected,  but  are  only  in  season,  during  the 
month  of  September,  as  the  most  delicate  parts  soon  get  rubbed  off. 
Kost  of  these  bmilies  quit  Cochin  during  the  monsoon,  whilst  the 
Spoonbills  and  Flamingos,  so  common  in  moat  parts  of  India,  do  not 
visit  it  at  aU. 

Besides  \ke  birds  frequenting  the  sides  of  the  back-water  and 
rivers,  other  tribes  are  found  on  the  tanks,  which  rarely  intrude 
elsewhere,  but  remain  throughout  the  year.  The  tank  runners, 
Parra  Indica,\a.^,  the  Purple  Coot,Porplitiriormara(fnotut,'VeB\m. 
the  Bald  Coot,  FvHea  alra,  Linn.,  the  blue  throated  Rail,  Sallu* 
ffularit,  Horsf.,  and  the  Indian  water  hen,  Gallinula  ahool,  Sykes., 
are  all  pretty  common  ;  the  last  is  most  prevalent  in  the  dry  montha, 
when  morning  and  evening  it  may  be  seen  wandering  about  in 
the  paddy  fields  and  roads,  sometimes  far  from  any  water,  in  aearch 
otfood. 
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The  varieties  of  Suipes  and  Sandpipers,  are  vety  great,  and  the  re< 
presentatiyes  of  each,  are  common. 

The  Snipe,  Gallinago  ttenura,  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  European, 
one  OaUinago  teolopacinut,  from  which  however  it  differs  most 
essentially,  cornea  to  Cochin  abont  December,  and  remajna  ontil 
April,  single  specimena  may  be  procured  inland  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber. Its  flight  is  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  European 
species,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
tul  feathers,  at  once  proves  it  to  be  distinct.  Ita  European  relative 
is  said  to  be  vary  common  in  Bengal,  but  does  not  come  so  far 
Bouth  as  Cochin. 

The  little  Sandpiper,  OoUet,  MaL,  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in 
the  cold  season,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  the  runs ;  it  generally  arrives  in 
September  and  at  once  pairs.  The  green  Sandpiper,  and  Redshank, 
are  by  no  means  raro,  whilst  the  Curlew,  ffH7n«niui  arpiata,  Briss., 
and  the  Whimbrel,  N'.  phaopiu,  Brias.,  are  both  found. 

The  common  Binged  Hover,  Charadriut  zirreah,  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  by  the  sea  stdey  but  also  in  sandy  plains,  dried  up  dusty 
paddy  fields  and  where  there  is  grass,  from  June  until  December  it  is 
absent  The  yellow  wattled  Lapwing,  TatuUnt  bilobat,  QmeL,  is  by 
no  means  r&re,  its  call  resembles  that  of  a  Pee-wit,  and  it  remains  all 
the  year  round. 

Amongst  the  Ducks,  (TFart&oo,  Mai.)  the  Whistling  Teal,  Den- 
droeygna  auimree,  8w.,  a  few  remain  all  the  year  round,  but  it 
comea  in  flocka  in  October,  as  also  the  nnmeroua  common  species 
Nettiput  Goromandeliau,  and  the  Qai^ganeys,  Boiehcu  eircia,  Linn., 
wiiilat  amongst  the  flights,  several  other  species  are  occauonally  ob- 
tained. The  average  price  is  about  two  poothena  each  (one  aims 
eight  [oe.) 

A  Cormorant,  Carbo  comoramu,  Linn.,  formerly  stationed 
himself  on  the  buoy  in  the  outer  roads,  during  the  month  of 
February,  arriving  daily  at  10  A.  H.,  and  remaining  until  the 
evening.     None  of  the  Darters,  Plotidce,  visit  this  part  of  India. 

The  Qnlls,  Larida,  are  not  common,  but  the  Terns,  StemidcB,  are 
very  nomeroua  :  they  leave  during  the  monsoon  months,  and  rotura 
at  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  commencement  of  November. 

Cochin  is  celebrated  amonget  the  neighbouring  stationa  for  its 
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poultiy.  The  large  ChriatiAii  popaUtaon  in  tlie  nHages  rear  it,  and 
the  Jews,  as  a  rnle,  purchase  it  from  them,  to  supply  Europeana, 
The  tnde  is  a  veiy  profitable  one,  and  the  risk  small 

TorkeTa  (Cu^Juibitoo,  Mai,)  socceed  very  well,  fall  grovn  one^ 
ozcepting  near  CSiristmaa  time,  cost  from,  twelve  to  eighteen  mpees 
the  dozen,  and  veiy  la^  ones  two  and  a  half  or  three  rupees  each. 
Tbey  are  dieiq>est  in  Aogust,  when  half  grown  onee  can  be  obtained 
for  about  8  annas,  because  tlte  paddy  is  then  ripe,  and  they  stray 
into  ^le  fields,  where  they  commit  much  damage,  and  are  conse- 
quently killed  by  the  Byots.  Pine  fowls  {Goarte,  MaL)  for  these 
parts,  may  be  procured  at  four  or  five  annas  each.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  breed,  is  a  great  deaidustmn. 

The  nomerous  sheets  of  water^  streams,  and  tanks,  which  abound, 
rend«^  ducks  very  easy  to  rear,,at  a  trifling  cost.  They  are  cheapest 
about  October,  when  very  good  ones  can  generally  be  obtained  iwe 
Bs.  2 J  a  dozen.  Oeese  also  thrive  pret^  well,  but  thtgr  are  frequuitljc 
difficult  to  dispose^of,  and  ^lerefore  compuatively  seldom  reared  by 


This  bird,  according  to  CiBaar,  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Nitons,  whilst  MiU*  states,  that  the  fiist  Crusaders  which  issued 
from  T!nglnnilj  France,  and  Flanders,  adored  a  goat,  and  a  goott, 
which  they  believed  to  be  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^Ehere  is  an  ami^y  sufficient  suj^y  of  ponlliy  for  Cochin  as  well 
M  for  all  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and  for  tiie  nei^bouring  sta- 
tions. Some  fA  the  fowls  have  black  bonea,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  covering  of  the  bonw  (periosteum)  is  black.  They  do  not 
look  well  on  tLe  table,  but  are  the  best  kind  for  soups.  The  Scha^ 
triyas  (Tirripards,)  conoder  their  houses  polluted  if  a  fowl  enter 
them,  and  immediately  destroy  all  the  cooking  vessels. 

I^^  qnantitieB  of  poultry  are  also  shipped  to  Ceylon  and  Bom- 
bay. From  December  to  ^ril,  a  disease,  apparently  chicken-pox^ 
occasionally  breaks  out  amon^  them,  and  within  twenty  four  bonis, 
fat  turkeys  fit  for  the  table  become  mere  skeletons,  and  perfectly 
useless.  The  disorder  is  conta^oos,  and  birds  thus  affected,  gene- 
rally die  within  a  week  or  two,  and  those  which  apparently  recover^ 
take  a  very  long  time  to  bitten  again. 
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BEFTILES. 
RepUlw  in  Cochin  State— Colownl  tortoise  of  udent  tiin«B— Ha«ks-UU  tarU* 
■nd  mode  of  proouikg  lortoln  iliell—Croaodiles— Aooounta  of  ita  ieimng 
human  bein^ — Its  mormoua  size — Sacred  oboiKOter — Mode  of  captura — 
Lizardfl — Soakee,  objects  of  adoration — The  cobra — Snake  ohartoers — Evil 
■piritB  ID  UiB  form  of  imakeB—Sea  snakes — Frogs  and  Uieir  reputed  evil 
effsots. 

Beptales  ore  of  course  well  represented  in  Boch  a  conatz;  as 
Malabar,  having  a  tropical  climate,  low  lands  intersacted  with  riveTS 
snd  back-waters,  hilla  covered  with  acrabby  brushwood,  and  ghauta 
with  foreeta.  In  addition  to  a  propitiouB  climate,  and  a  favonrabls 
locality,  many  of  the  tribes  of  reptilea  are  held  in  veneratioii  by  the 
Hindns,  which  renders  them  to  a  great  extent,  protected  from 
boetile  attacks. 

There  are  several  apeciee  of  land  Tortoises,  to  be  foond  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  partial  to  wallowing  in  the 
mnd,  and  by  following  the  beaten  tracks  made  l^  these  creatures  in 
tiie  Oalapagos  Idands,  tiie  Spaniards  are  sakt  to  have  been  directed 
from  the  sea  shore  to  freah  water  inland.  The  tortoise  is  declared 
unclean  in  the  Moaaical  law,  and  the  Mahomadans  strictly  regard 
tiuB  prohibition. 

In  olden  times,  colossal  Tortoises  wandered  over  Hindoatan ; 
Messrs.  Falconer  and  Cautley,  discovered  in  the  Bewalic  Hills,  the 
tmnains  of  one,  which  mnat  have  measured  eighteen  feet,'*perhap3  a 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  mormons  one,  on  the  back  of  which, 
in  the  anciait  Hindu  writings,  the  wodd  was  recorded  to  have  been 
«npported.  (p.  278.)  The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Uercnry,  who  found  a  dead  torbnae  on  tiie  banks  »f  the  Nile,  and 
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haTing  hollowed  the  Bhell  of  its  b&ck,  fitted  it  witti  atrings,  tnd 
formed  a  mnaical  instniment. 

Turtles  are  not  uncommoD,  the  Oreen  species,  Ckdania  Midat,  is 
captured  in  numbers  whilst  sleeping  on  the  water,  it  is  a  large  one, 
that  weighs  above  sixty  pounda.  Its  fie^  ia  good,  but  its  shell  is 
considered  useless,  and  barnacles  are  frequently  foond  attached  to  ib 
The  Hawks-bill  Turtle,  C.  imhricaia,  {Ammih,  MaL)  is  likewise 
captnnd,  andT<»toise  shell  obtained  from  this  spedea,  is  largely  ma- 
nnfactnred  into  boxes  and  other  articles.  This  animal  visits  Cochin 
only  during  the  Sooth- west  monsoon,  when  it  may  be  bought  alive  for 
about  eight  annas,  ur  even  less.  The  uze  of  all  of  them  is  usually 
the  same,  about  2\  feet  king,  its  snout  bearing  some  reaemblanoe  to 
the  bill  of  a  hawk,  has  obtained  for  it  its  specific  name.  The  beantiAil 
plates  of  tortoise  shell,  with  which  it  is  covered,  are  manufactured 
into  various  useful  and  &ncy  articles,  there  are  five  scollop  shaped 
platea  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four  more  on  each  nde,  the 
second  being  the  longest.  Its  wlute  under  horny  surface,  is  also  em- 
ployed for  making  boxea. 

In  Ceylon  the  following  cruel  process  ia  emplc^ed  for  obtaining 
tortoise  sheU.  A  number  of  theae  animals  having  been  captured, 
large  fires  are  light«d,  and  tlie  captives'  feet  having  been  securely 
fastened  together,  a  bamboo  pole  is  passed  between  them  and  the 
breaat  plate.  Thus  the  unfortunate  creature  is  snapended  over  Uie 
fire,  until  the  dorsal  [dates  start  from  its  back,  and  then  the  whole 
thirteen  are  torn  ofil  The  tortured  Turtle,  in  this  denuded  state,  ia 
allowed  its  liberty,  a&d  permitted  to  r^in  the  salt  water. 

Turtle  in  Cochin,  though  constantly  eaten,  does  not  appear  to 
occadon  symptoms  of  Cholera,  attributed  to  tlie  effects  of  this  food  in 
Ceylon.  If  killed  immediately  it  is  caught,  its  flesh  ia  bitter  and 
should  be  washed  in  beer  before  beiug  cooked,  to  remove  its  disagree- 
able  aroma.  It  ^onld  be  fed  on  cocoanuts  and  rice  for  a  week 
before  it  ia  killed,  by  which  time  both  the  bitter  taste,  and  ofiiensive 
smell,  will  have  vanished  :  and  it  will  Uieu  be  found  good  for  aoupa, 
ateaka,  roastdng,  atewing,  or  cuiriea. 

The  Saurian  class  is  very  extensive  in  this  portion  of  India,  whilst 
the  size  of  its  members,  varies  from  the  gigantic  Crocodile  infesting 
the  backwaters,  rivers,  and  tanks,  to  the  little  wall  lixard,  that  runs 
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along  the  aides  of  the  rooms,  across  the  ceiling,  or  pays  its  visits  to 
the  dinner  table.  Whiist  amongat  the  great  curiositiea  of  the  East, 
the  Chameleon,  and  fljdng  Lizard,  are  not  the  least  prised. 

Some  of  this  class,  such  as  the  Crocodiles,  are  venerated  by  the 
Hindns,  and  were  formerly  employed  in  ordeaL%  (page  385)  for  the 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  punishment  of  the  criminab :  whilst 
the  little  harmless  Brahmanee  lizard,  is  held  in  great  awe,  and 
its  bite  is  beliered  to  be  inevitably  fatal  Others  of  the  Lizards,  at« 
execrated  by  the  Uahomedans,  who  consider  their  constant  bobbing, 
or  bowing  motion,  with  their  heads,  ae  intended  to  mock  the  true  be- 
lievers. There  is  also  a  legend,  that  once  when  Mahomed  was  hiding  in 
a  well,  a  Spider  spun  its  web  over  the  toft  which  would  have  effectual- 
ly concealed  him,  but  a  Lizard  would  look  down  on  hie  place  of  securi- 
ty, and  continued  such  a  constant  chirping,  that  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  hie  pursuers  to  the  spot,  aad  he  was  discovered. 

The  Crocodile,  Croeodiltu  poronu,  ScluL,  is  generally  termed  the 
Alligator,  or  Mugger,  and  may  be  frequently  perceived  basking  in  the 
Sim,  on  muddy  banks,  or  with  its  nose  just  above  the  water,  or  else 
la^y  reclining  on  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the  centre,  or  to  one  side  of 
a  river.  When  at  rest  it  appears  like  a  log  of  wood,  and  often  re- 
quires an  experienced  eye  to  detect  its  presence.  If  disturbed,  it 
quietly  sinks  its  hnge  body  into  the  water  without  a  splash,  and  al- 
most without  a  ripple.  At  times  Crocodiles  become  men  eaters,  and 
seize  bathers,  fishermen,  and  persons  who  go  to  draw  water. 

Accidents  sometimes  fatal,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  around 
Cochin  firom  these  animals,  a  few  of  those  which  have  oc- 
curred during  tbe  last  three  years,  will  be  now  alluded  to.  Is 
one  instance  a  fisherman  in  the  early  morning,  went  to  visit  the  nets, 
from  which  shortly  afterwards  awful  shrieks  were  beard,  but  owing  to 
its  still  being  dark,  nothing  could  be  seen :  many  fishermen  being  near, 
they  raised  a  great  about,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  nets,  they 
sawtheircomradeinthe  jawsof  a  Crocodile,  which  became  so  alarm- 
ed at  the  noise  that  it  let  go  its  prey.  The  poor  man  was  so  terribly 
bitten  that  he  died  the  stune  day.  Another  day  two  lads  were  fishing, 
with  hooks  and  lines,  and  hooked  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  prize, 
but  with  thur  united  strength,  they  were  unable  to  hft  it  into  the 
boat     Th^  cried  out  lustily  for  assistance,  and  a  man  came  to 
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their  ud,  who  aedied  the  line  with  one  hand,  and  ran  his  other 
down  it,  to  catch  the  fish  by  iu  ^Ub.  Bnt  nnfortonately  the  prize 
proved  to  be  a  Crocodile,  which  seized  the  man's  forearm,  when  the 
boya  with  great  prearaice  of  mind,  cnt  the  fishing  line,  and  the  animal 
carried  off  the  hand,  bnt  the  man  did  not  lose  his  life. 

Within  the  ipace  of  a  month,  two  girls  ware  separatol;  pursoed 
by  a  Crocodile,  the  first  he  caoght  by  the  forearm,  but  b^re  be 
could  seoore  his  prey,  some  men  hearing  her  crira  ran  to  her  asust- 
ance  and  she  was  rescned  witb  the  loss  of  an  arm.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  girl  escaped  altogediar,aQd  witJiin  a  few  days,  the  Crocodile 
was  taken  and  despatched. 

The  size  of  this  animal  is  often  very  great,  and  though  peraonal 
obaerration  is  limited  to  18  or  20  feet,  the  natives  declare  timt  it 
grows  to  30.  In  the  Bridsh  Mnseom,  ta  a  aknll  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  26  inches  long,  which  the  gentleman  who  presented  it, 
stated  was  taken  from  the  body  of  one  33  feet  in  length.  Anodier 
■koil  in  the  same  coUection,  is  3  inches  longer.  At  any  nte  its 
strength  u  bo  enormoos,  that  it  has  been  seen  to  cany  a  full  grown 
Bnffaloe  across  a  piece  of  water.  As  might  be  anticipated,  such 
enormooB  animals,  are  difficult  to  capture.* 

The  Crocodile  is  in  many  places  considered  sacred,  as  it  was  also 
Id  Egypt,  where  it  was  repnted  to  have  366  teeth.  In  Malabar 
although  one  hears  nothing  about  the  number  of  its  dental  appen- 
dages, it  is  a  common  belief,  that  it  swallows  a  stone  every  year  of 
its  life,  and  thus  after  its  death,  the  number  of  seasons  it  haa  seen, 
may  be  reckoned  up  from  the  stones  in  its  stomach.  Representations 
«f  this  animal's  head,  are  sees  adorning  the  baluatrades  of  the  bridges, 
leading  to  the  Bajah's  palace  at  Tripoonterah,  which  is  cnrioua,  con- 
sidering that  in  Rangoon,  before  it  was  bombardedinIS62,  the  same 


*  Id  Africa  Mr.  McOrtgor  Laird,  atates  thai  Natives  run  a  apeor  through 
CrooiMlilei  tails,  inlttn  they  can  catch  tbem  aaleep.  The  captor  holds  on  to  tba 
■pear,  whilst  the  captiTe  twieta  around  aa  if  on  a  apit.  Now  a  second  NatiTa 
nuliea  to  the  aoens  of  itrife,  and  endeavoura  to  dnapatoli  th»  game.  In  iDdia 
thia  plan  would  hardly  auooeed,  aa  liie  Crocodile's  tail  ia  tm  w«ll  proteoted  to 
be  aeourety  ptvotad  through,  besides  he  ia  not  a  sound  aleeper,  whilst  hia 
strength  u  too  great  to  be  held  by  a  apear,  thrual  through  into  tiia  ground, 
and  merely  pnned  down  by  the  weight  of  one  man, 
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emb«llishiftent8  adorned  tlie  bridges,  leading  to  the  great  Boddhist, 
Shoe  Dagon  Pagoda. 

Wlien  it  liaa  beea  decided  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  dreaded 
mam-eater,  a  spot  near  his  haunt  is  chosen,  and  hw%  3or4coirropeaaTe 
secnrel;  fixed  to  trees,  op  atrongstakes,  whilst  to  the  other  eadisalarge 
iron  hook,  to  which  a  d(^  or  a  goat  is  attached.  There  ia  generally  no 
difficult;  in  hooking  the  game,  fur  he  uanallf  swallows  the  bait  (HI  thefiiBt 
night,  but  a»  he  at  once  takes  to  the  water,  his  final  capture  is  n  ot  BO  easy. 

Aa  soon  as  a  large  Crocodile  b  reported  as  hooked,  two  jungars, 
(page  27)  each  ci^ble  of  accommodating  20  or  30  men,  are  brought 
dose  to  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  drag  the  game  to  the  surface 
ot  the  water.  Each  is  snpi^ed  irith  heavy  stones  for  anchors,  strong 
ropes,  and  boat  hooka.  The  men  are  armed  wiih  guns,  spears,  and  har- 
poons, as  are  also  other  peraons  in  small  boats,  who  are  intended  as  the 
attacking  party.  Two  ropes  are  now  passed  orer  Ute  original  line,  to 
which  the  animal  ia  hooked,  in  the  form  of  running  nooses,  one  is  affix- 
ed to  onejnngar  to  Uie  right  of  the  hooked  game,  and  the  other  to  the 
left  The  shore  tine  ia  then  hauled  up  by  people  on  land,  and  themoo- 
ster's  head  soon  ^paaraaboTethesnrfaceof  the  water,  when  attempts 
are  made  to  pass  the  nooses  over  it.  This  is  a  most  difiScnIt  task,  bb 
be  is  snapping  his  huge  jaws  at  everything  within  reach,  still  in  time 
with  the  assiatance  of  the  boat  hooks,  the  two  lines  are  securely  passed 
around  his  neck. 

The  monster  on  this  becomes  fnrions,  axtd  generally  makes  for  one 
of  the  jungars,  which  if  he  can  reach  he  at  once  attacks,  the  people 
in  the  further  jungar  then  endeavour  to  drag  the  game  in  their 
direction,  whilst  the  occupants  of  that  which  is  attacked,  try  to  har- 
poon or  otherwise  wound  it  If  Qie  three  lines  can  Bimultaneonaly 
be  made  tight,  harpooning  is  not  very  difficult,  but  not  only  its  jawa, 
but  the  lashing  of  its  tail,  have  to  be  avoided.  The  shouting  on  all 
ddes  ia  deafening,  every  one  yells  for  a  different  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  this  continnes  for  sometime,  and  it  occasianally  takes  three 
days  to  complete  the  work,  of  destruction. 

When  the  Crocodile  is  dead,  each  of  its  legs  are  fastened  to  har- 
poons, which  are  stuck  into  his  body  like  skewers.  Thus  it  is  carried 
in  triumph  round  the  countiy  on  a  cart,  and  subscriptions  are  raised 
to  reward  the  captors. 
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Beeorting  to  the  banks  of  the  same  rivers,  where  the  Crocodiles 
reside,  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  and  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ants,  ia 
a  large  dark  species  of  Lizard,  generally  termed  the  Iguana,  Laeerla 
Iguana,  it  is  considered  very  good  eating  by  the  NstiTes,  and  is 
commonly  about  three  feet  or  more  in  length.  Ita  enormously  long 
and  forked  tongne,  gives  it  the  power  of  reaching  some  distance  into 
ants'  neste,  and  securing  many  of  its  prey  at  a  time,  on  tluit 
sticky  organ.  Its  bite  is  very  mnch  dreaded,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief,  that  it  occasionally  causes  death  within  24  hours.  When  pur- 
sued on  land,  it  runs  speedily  to  its  hole,  or  if  far  distant  from  it, 
takes  refuge  in  trees :  sometimes  it  is  hunted  by  dogs,  and  when  tree'd, 
the  sportsman  must  get  upon  a  branch  abore  it,  and  knock  it  down 
with  a  stick.  If  near  water,  it  at  once  takes  to  it,  and  generally  es- 
capes, 88  it  is  very  expert  in  that  element.  It  can  also  rapidly  make 
its  way  in  the  sand,  as  its  clawa  are  both  sharp,  and  powerful 

Amongst  the  thick  tongued  group,  the  Bloodsnckers,  or  Oaleotes, 
Calotet,  so  termed  from  the  blood  redcolour  of  their  heads  are  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  in  Cochin,  lliey  attain  a  great  length,  due  more 
to theeztension of  theirtails,thantothesiiseoftheir bodies.  Twoplaced 
together,  will  wrestle,  fight,  and  bite.  FeTsiaa  cats  are  very  fond  of 
capturing  reptiles  of  this  family. 

Perh^ts  tiie  prettiest,  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  lizard,  is  the 
flying  dragon,  Draco  wlaru,  which  lives  in  the  forests,  on  the 
Qhants.  Its  first  six  false  ribs,  are  extended  outwards,  to  support 
a  membrane,  something  lilce  a  wing,  or  more  propeily  speaking  a 
parachute,  which  assists  the  animal  when  jumping  from  bough  to 
bon^     Its  colours  are  bright,  and  appearance  engaging. 

The  wall  lizard,  or  Oecko,  takes  voy  good  care,  that  it  is 
not  overlooked.  Towards  evening,  it  generally  emerges  from  un- 
der ^e  eaves  of  houses,  or  from  dark  comers,  and  makes  itself  use- 
fnl,  by  destroying  mosquitoes,  files,  moths,  and  cockroaches,  as 
%vell  as  eating  the  eggs  of  these  last,  which  it  scratches  out  with 
its  sharp  daws,  as  soon  as  the  e^  cases  begin  to  open.  Active  in 
its  habits,  but  repulsive  in  appearance,  this  little  creature  often  gets 
destroyed,  its  usefulness  being  forgotten,  and  its  souability  overlooked- 

Its  brown  colour,  and  ^e  littie  tubercles  over  its  body,  more  es- 
pecially on  the  tail,  give  it  a  diaagreeable  appearance,  but  its  bright 
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And  compuratively  1bi^  eyes,  and  the  ailvet;  colour  of  th«  pads  of 
its  toes,  looking  underneath  like  a  silvered  leaf,  (to  l»e  seen  as  it 
runa  upon  glasa,^  are  very  pretty,  or  just  appearing  at  the  sides  of 
each  toe,  as  it  mas  along,  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  Uroeted  edges. 
It  is  a  very  active  little  creature,  running  up  the  walls,  or  across 
the  ceiling,  and  if  caught  by  its  tail,  leaves  that  appendage  behind 
it,  but  reproduces  it  before  long. 

If  undisturbed,  it  soon  finds  its  Way  to  the  dinner  table,  where  it 
eats  crumbs,  and  xradually  becomes  bolder  in  its  incundons,  even- 
tually returaiug  every  evening,  for  its  accustomed  supply.  On  ob- 
serving f^ipropriate  food,  the  brown  colour  of  its  inferior  surface, 
changes  to  a  silvery  ahade,  with  a  purplish  tinge  underneath  the 
throat,  when  it  rapidly  rushes  at  it,  and  almost  instantaneously 
swallows  it 

Many  superstitions  have  originated,  with  reference  to  this  little 
inoffensive  and  useful  creature.  If  a  Lizard  chirps  upon  a  wall,  the 
Hindu,  or  Syriait  Christians,  believe  there  is  some  latent  meaning, 
so  the  subject  uf  discnsuon  is  changed,  bat  should  the  chirp  be 
agiun  heard  in  the  same  p08iti<Hi,  further  convenatioa  ceases.  It  is 
said  that  a  Ziiiard  divided  down  the  centre,  and  boond  to  a  person's 
body,  will  within  twelve  hours,  produce  an  ulcer,  having  every  appear- 
ance  of  being  of  a  month's  standing.  The  Mahotuedans  catch  Liaards, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their  hawks  with  them,  of  which  they 
keep  many,  in  this  part  of  India. 

The  Chameleon  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrqttion,  it  crawls 
about  slowly,  looking  as  if  the  two  sides  of  its  head  had  ori^ually  be- 
longed to  two  distinct  bodies,  and  had  been  joined  together,  or  that 
it  had  lost  one  of  its  sides,  and  had  stolen  that  of  another  to  supply 
itself  with,  it  la  neither  active,  nor  graceful  in  its  movements.  Its 
colour  changes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  appears  influenced  by 
its  feelings,  or  perhaps  by  its  nervous  system. 

Snake*  are  not  very  numerous  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  where 
fatal  eff'ects  from  their  bites  are  rarely  heard  of.  But  in  the  Native 
State,  and  in  the  Ohauts,  their  numbers  and  venomous  properties 
are  great  It  is  not  an  unconunou  beUef,  amongst  the  Hindus,  that  a 
person  who  has  died  from  the  e&bcts  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  will 
come  to  life  again  in  fourteen  days,  provided  certain  ceremonies 
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are  performed  b;  the  Brahmans.  An  antidute  as  a  preservative 
against  the  veaom  of  these  bites,  ta  said  to  be  the  seeds  of  the 
nux  vomica,  one  of  which  should  be  svaUowad  daily.  Wltether 
it  is  possible  for  this  immunity  to  be  purchased  by  drags,  is  still 
a  queution  open  to  doubt.  The  Mongoose  appears  to  escape 
with  impunity,  when  bitten,  which  has  been  attributed  to  hia 
eating  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
venom,  but  of  this  tltere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof,  and  it  is  a 
iQore  probable  supposition,  that  tlie  bite  of  a  venomous  Serpent, 
exercises  no  influence  on  its  deadly  enemy  the  Mongoose,  whilst  the 
venom  is  certainly  innocuous,  to  slugs,  and  leeches.  Those  who 
have  liad  the  curiosity  to  taste  this  secretion,  (which  ia  harmless 
should  there  be  no  wound,  or  sore  on  the  mouth,  or  tongue,  or  on 
any  port,  where  it  can  touch,)  declare  it  to  be  oily. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  these 
reptiles,  are  at  some  period?  more  deadly  than  at  otiiers,  depending 
both  npon  the  part  of  the  body  bitten,  and  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  lately  discharged  the  contents  of  their  poison  sac,  which 
takes  time  to  be  again  secreted.  Siiake  channers  aware  of  this,  aome- 
timee  moke  them  bite  some  article  such  as  a  bitof  red  rag,  to  evacuate 
the  venom.  The  lower  claaaes  of  Natives,  have  no  objection  to  cap- 
ture Snakes,  but  appear  greatly  tantalized,  if  they  chance  to  see  one 
of  them,  put  into  a  botde  of  guod  arrack,  to  preaerve  it,  and  some- 
times loudly  exclaim,  againat  so  much  good  spirit  being  wasted  ! 

Serpents  are  in  some  places  emblems  of  destruction,  and  have 
therefore  ritea  performed  to  them,  to  deprecate  their  oager,  or  miti- 
gate their  vengeance,  Hindus  for  tliia  purpose,  act  aside  a  small 
grove  in  their  compounds,  where  the  reptiles  are  appeased  by  milt, 
and  clarified  butter.  It  is  not  considered  obligatory  to  keep  Snake 
Festivals,  but  if  once  kept,  they  must  be  continued,  and  there  ii 
only  one  Temple  in  Malabar,  where  a  person  con  obtain  a  release 
from  them,  by  undergoing  a  very  expansive  course  of  ablutions,  ai^d 
purification,  which  must  be  repeated  for  several  days. 

Besides  the  Tortoise  of  ancient  times,  there  was  also  an  enormous 
snake,  Anaiita  {page  277)  which  was  generally  said  to  surround  th« 
world  :  this  appears  to  have  bjon  the  Anutilm  PlatoiiU,  a  symbol 
of  life  and  death,  or  the  revolution  of  all  thingn,  which  idea  it  baa 
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been  nuppoaed  that  Pluto  borrowed  from  India.  Wa  are  told,  that 
in  the  Wilderness,  the  children  of  Israel,  vben  bitten  by  the  fiery 
serpents,  iiiuii6diat«ly  recovered  their  health,  if  they  looked  ap  to 
the  brass  figare  of  a  snake  raised  upon  a  pola  (Nnmbeis  xxL  89.) 
Moses  also  when  sent  to  Pharaah,  hod  hia  rod  turned  into  a  Serpent, 
as  u  symbol  of  his  divine  mission,  (£zod  iv,  2,  3,  tic)  and  subse- 
quently, the  Jews  were  told  that  they  had  "  changed  tiie  glory  of 
"  the  incnmiptible  Qod  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible 
"  man,  and  to  birds,  and'ta  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 

Kristna  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  Snake,  that  was  poiaoning  the 
waters  of  a  river,  so  be  is  Bometimes  represented,  either  with  a 
monstrous  Serpent  coiled  round  his  body,  or  placing  bis  ri^ht  foot 
OH  the  neck  of  one.  An  analogy  has  been  drown,  between  this  figure, 
and  the  prophecy,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed,  and  her 
"  seed,  it  shall  bruize  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruize  bis  heel." 
{Gen.Tii  15.) 

There  are  numbers  of  ejtceetlingly  venranous  Serpents,  but  a  large 
majority  of  harmless  ones.  Many  inhabit  the  salt  or  fresh  water, 
others  agwi  prefer  houses  and  outbuildings,  some  lire  amongst  the 
stoucs,  and  gross,  or  in  the  woods,  whilst  o^ers  inhabit  the  ground. 
Some  are  accused  of  attacking  persons  in  the  water,  otiLers  of  giving 
Tenomous  bites,  some  uf  jumping  at  the  eyes,  aod  others  of  throwing 
themselves  backwards  at  the  object  of  attack,  but  the  most  curious 
is  a  species  of  Amphiibaeiia,  which  is  believed  to  be  able  to  progress 
equally  well  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  ia  generally  said  to 
have  a  head  at  each  end  of  its  body,  the  appearance  and  markings, 
about  the  tail  being  so  very  similar  to  those  of  tLe  head. 

One  of  the  snakes  most  dreadeil,  ia  the  Cobra  di  c^>ella,  or 
spectacle  snake,  Ifaija  tripudiatu,  {Nella  paamba,  Mai)  the  bite  of 
which  is  often  rapidly  fatal.  Its  colonr  varies  greatly,  according  to 
its  age,  and  tiie  locally  in  which  it  resides,  some  are  of  a  light 
chiyey  brown,  whilst  in  others  the  tint  is  black.  It  is  capable  of  ex- 
panding the  akin  of  its  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  hood  over  its  head ; 
on  it  there  is  a  bUck  mark,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  When  exas- 
perated, it  raises  itself,  hisses  and  darts  at  its  enemy.  It  has  a 
deadly  antagonist  in  the  little  Mougoose,  and  Monkeys  will  destroy 
Snakes,  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity. 
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The  Cttbm  is  generally  used  by  the  soake  chsrman,  who  sometiin«9 
remove  the  poisoD  foagB,  bat  frequently  omit  to  do  so.  On  heamig 
mtuic,  it  raises  the  firont  portiou  of  its  body  from  tlie  grouud,  and 
sways  itself  bAckmutts  and  f<Mwards  nurkiog  the  time.  The  iuatant 
the  music  stops,  the  creature  ceases  its  moTements.  Many  persona 
imagining,  that  because  these  animab  allowed  tliemaelvei  to  ba 
handled  so  quietly  by  the  snaike  channer,  their  venom  must  have 
been  removed,  have  tbolishly  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten  by 
them,  and  have  lost  tihtai  lives  for  their  temeri^.  A  few  years  since,  a 
Sn^e  charmw  who  was  CMiBidered  veiy  clever  at  tricks  with  Snakes, 
was  accustomed  to  swallow  a  Catwa,  holding  it  by  the  tail,  and  when 
neoriy  out  of  sight,  puUing  it  back  again.  But  one  day  he  nnfor- 
tnnatdy  lost  his  hold,  when  the  r^tile  ^pt  down  his  throat,  and 
his  death  ensued. 

If  Snakes  are  fed,  they  will  retom  to  tbe  same  hooiae  eveiy  day  to 
receive  "I'llfj  but  tliey  are  very  averse  to  strong  scents,  and  the 
fames  <tf  sulphur,  will  generally  cause  them  to  leave  a  place. 
Natives  who  had  secret  rooms  constructed,  in  which  to  deposit 
troaaure,  used  frequently  to  place  very  poiaonoos  Snakes  in  them,  to 
deter  plunderNV  from  taking  their  goods. 

A  little  innocuous  Snake,  {Tevi,  UaL]  of  a  brownish  ci^our,  is  vary 
common  in  tha  houses,  and  it  is  asserted,  tkot  when  one  of  them 
dies,  or  is  killed,  all  its  relatives  come  to  ite  funeral,  consequeatiy 
Natives  are  very  averse  to  its  beij^  destroyed. 

A  long  thin  snake  like  a  vinp,  {Cocmbarree  Mookan,  MaL)  or 
branch  climbing  Mookan,  has  ohtuned  its  name  from  the  belief, 
that  it  is  the  incarnated  spirit  of  a  departed  enemy,  (x  some  demoD 
employed  by  an  enemy,  for  the  destniction  of  an  adversary.  After 
having  l»tten  a  person,  it  is  sud  to  climb  up  into  a  tree,  and  creep 
to  the  extreme  end  of  a  branch,  where  it  most  attentively  watches 
the  ground  on  which  bodies  are  burnt  If  it  perceives  an  increma- 
tion taking  plac^  it  is  supposed  that  its  malevolence  is  ^peased,  as 
it  labours  under  the  belief,  that  its  venom  has  effected  the  object 
it  had  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  should  no  smoke  arise  from  the 
burning  place,  it  is  b^eved  that  at  some  future  date,  it  will  renew 
its  attempt,  on  the  olgect  of  its  malevolence. 

The  beautiful  little  isaocnous  green  snake,  so  commoQ  in  gaidwa. 
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u  frequently  cau^t^  Hid  ktUed,  as  it  is  considered  a  good  remedy  for 
headaches,  when  bonnd  aioond  a  persoD's  temples. 

A  very  commoD  hannlees  snake  of  an  olire  caloar,  Coryphodon 
SlumetAaehii  {Cheera,  UaL)  is  frequently  seen  near  moist  places,  in 
paddy  fields,  and  often  as  the  monsoon  sets  in,  by  Ulq  side  of  the 
public  roads,  it  grows  to  a  reiy  large  siie.  It  hits  its  captors  with 
its  tail,  and  wonnds  so  inflicted,  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Sometinie*  in  the  monsoons,  some  of  these  reptiles  are  swept  down  by 
the  riven,  to  the  islands  between  the  backwater  and  tjie  sea.  The 
Bock  Snake,  Fgihim  Motwut,  Qray,  in  the  ghants,  grows  to  a  rery 
large  si». 

Sea  snakes  are  exceedingly  namaroos,  though  there  are  only  five 
common  speinea.  None  are  reputed  to  be  Tsnomous.  One  day  a 
specimen  was  brought,  irith  a  bone  protruding  through  its  side, 
which  however  was  not  apparently  causing  much  distress.  On  dis-- 
secting  it^  the  bony  protrusion  was  found  to  be  the  spiny  ray  of 
a  Bagiiu,  or  sea  cat  fish,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  which  it  had 
•wallowed. 

The  Frog  {Towalla!/,  Mai.)  in  Egypt,  was  considered  sacred,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  the  snn,  or  Osiris  the  first  object  of 
their  adoration.  In  Malabar,  it  should  be  con^dered  an  emblem  of 
rajn,  for  as  the  first  showers  of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  commence,  the 
croak  of  the  large  Bull  Frog,  Jtana  Malabarica,  is  at  night  time 
heard  in  all  directione.  Silence  may  sometiines  reign  undistuibed, 
when  suddenly  the  croak,  almost  bleat,  of  one  of  these  batracliiana 
is  heard,  and  others  answer  from  all  sides;  the  concert  however  termi- 
nates as  rapidly  as  it  began,  to  be  recommenced  after  a  short 
interval. 

The  Bull  Frog  frequently  extends  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  an  olive  colour,  with  yellow  underneath.  It  may  be  f»imd  in 
ever;  moist  place,  and  swampy  bit  of  ground,  in  the  morning  long 
lines  of  them  may  be  seen  near  the  sea  beach,  but  when  disturbed, 
tiiey  at  once  make  landwards.  The  leaps  they  take  are  enormous, 
as  well  as  the  height  to  i^ch  they  Jump. 

Tke  Crows  are  very  much  attached  to  these  reptiles,  and  feed  al- 
most entirely  on  them  whilst  they  continue  about  the  place,  as  do 
also  the  Bralimanee  kites,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  snakes.    Wheu 
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these  last  seize  a  frog,  it  struggles  moat  violently,  and  makes  a  loud 
and  extraordinary  noise  for  help.  The'  aroma  from  a  dead  Frog,  U 
most  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  eztendt  to  a  very  long  distance. 
Natives  have  an  idea,  that  in  one  night  the  brown  Frog  turns  green, 
the  same  as  they  asaert  that  the  tree  Frog  is  bom  from  &e  learBa  of 

The  brown  Well  Frog,  is  hardly  inferior  in  size  to  the  Boll  Fn^, 
awd  ia  esteemed  very  useful  in  keeping  the  water  pure  in  welb,  iu 
each  of  which  one  of  them  is  usually  foimd.  They  ate  considered 
very  good  eating,  bat  there  are  few  natives  who  will  permit  their 
destruction. 

One  sm:ill  brown  Frog  has  a  very  bad  character,  as  it  ia  asserted 
that  should  it  Jump  upon  a  child,  it  will  cause  it  to  become  ricketty. 
The  fat  of  the  Frog,  rubbed  over  the  hand,  ia  said  to  be  a  preserva- 
tive against  burning,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  any  part  of  the  body 
thus  protected,  may  with  impunity  be  touched  with  a  red  hot  irwi. 

The  active  and  pretty  little  Tree  Frog,  //^la  leucKnyttax,  is  some- 
times seen  inside  houses,  moat  frequently  in  ttie  bath  rooms.  Out 
of  doors,  it  is  most  commonly  found  tmder  the  leaves  of  plantain 
trees.  It  ia  very  active,  and  as  it  has  suckers  at  the  under  surface 
of  each  toe,  it  can  attach  itself  to  the  wall,  to  wood,  or  even  to  glass. 
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FISH. 

ITumeroua  Sdi  in  Cochin  State— FUbernMn— Modes  of  ^thing — by  nets — 

HookB  and  Lio9» — TrolUog— Sbootiug— Labyrintha— Puinon— Fish  emblem 

i)f — CamiTarouB  fish — llackerel  Sboala,  and  mode  of  cure-— Lancet  liah 

Climbing  perch— Walking  liall— Legend  of  fish— T4me  ones  in  river— Sar- 
dines—Sharks — Saw  fish,  its  extraordinary  eye— aocidente  from  fish — Eco- 
nomic sspoct  ot  Indian  flHikeriee, 

Thb  Fish  which  find  their  homes  in  the  ocean  that  bounds  the 
Cochin  State,  as  weU  as  those  which  populate  the  enormous  expanse 
of  Backwater  ronning  parrallel  to  its  shores,  and  those  inhabiting 
its  nnmerons  rivers  and  tanks,  afford  objects  of  extreme  interest,  to 
several  classes  of  persons.  To  tlie  Fishermen  by  the  employment  they 
give  him,  the  Community  in  the  food  they  supply,  tlie  Merchants 
for  the  Fish  oil  obtuned,  the  Shopkeepers  for  the  salted  provisions 
procured  from  them,  and  the  Naturalist  for  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  numerous  families,  composing  tliis  tribe.  Whilst  the  Artist 
values  them,  for  their  beautiful  and  ever  varying  tints,  and  the 
Medical  man  is  interested,  in  ascertwiing  the  effL-cts  of  a  fish  diet, 
upon  the  health  of  the  general  popuUtion. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forms  which  exist,  the  beauty  of 
some  species,  the  extraordinary  habits  of  others,  render  fish  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  perhaps  en- 
hanced by  the  difficulty  in  ascertauiing  their  individual  peculiarities. 

Fish  are  generally  considered  cold  blooded  animals,  but  this  must 
be  ndmitted  with  a  reservation,  as  for  instance,  some  species  can  re- 
side in  hot  springs,  whilst  in  Northern  Europe,  they  have  been 
found  apparently  quite  froien,  and  resuscitated  by  thaTi-ing.  As  a 
rule  it  appears  probable,  that  those  tribes  which  swim  near  the  sur- 
face iu  the  Tropics,  such  as  the  Mackerel  and  other  allied   species. 
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bave  a  higL  atondard  of  respiration,  aud  a  low  d^ree  o(  muscalar 
irritability,  whibt  having  a  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  they  die  ol- 
most  aa  soon  aa  removed  from  iheir  native  element,  and  tauit 
almost  immediately  after  death.  Those  tribes  which  live  in  deep 
water,  have  a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of  moscolar 
irritability,  a  less  necessity  for  o^gen,  Live  long  after  their  removal 
from  water,  and  remun  fresh  some  time  subsequent  to  their  demise. 

The  castes  of  natives  fishing  along  the  sea  coast^  besides  the  Chria- 
tians  are  the  Arriani  and  the  Mueuai,  MaL,  who  have  always  been 
considered  inferior  races  and  as  such  were  in  former  timea  preclud- 
ed from  travelling  along  the  public  roads,  and  obliged  to  keep  to 
tlie  sea  coast>  When  the  Portuguese  power  first  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  East,  the  Bomish  Missionaries  particularly  tamed  their 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  these  poor  degraded  Fishermen,  and 
at  the  present  time,  the  m^ority  of  them  acknowledge  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  becoming 
Christians,  they  were  elevated  in  the  social  acoU,  aod  that  I^ 
relapsing  into  heathemsm  they  sgiun  become  butctstea.  foaaeAy 
on  the  death  of  a  prince  of  Malabar,  all  fishing  was  temporarily 
prohibited,  and  only  renewed  after  three  days,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  was  supposed  to  have  hod  time  to  choose  ite  own  future 
abode  without  molestation,  and  this  law  is  not  yet  abrogated. 

The  modes  of  fishing,  vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  divided  into  those  employed  in  the  deep  sea,  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  river  and  Backwater,  these  again  mojy  be  subdivided,  into 
several  different  methods,  a  short  description  of  some  of  which,  may 
be  deemed  interesting. 

At  some  periods  of  the  year,  boats  leave  for  the  deep  sea  fishing, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  aud  having  remuned  out  alt 
night,  may  be  seen  returning  with  their  captures,  at  about  7  o'clock 
the  following  murmng,  when  the  porchasws  meet  them  as  tb^  land. 
At  other  seasons,  th^  leave  at  daybreak,  and  return  about  i  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sell  thmr  cargo  on  coming  to  shore,  either  in  lots  or  as  a 
whole.  Should  the  weather  appear  stormy,  no  boats  go  out  to  sos,  and 
fishing  with  nets,  excepting  in  the  river,  or  backwater,  ie  unknown, 
consequentiy,  the  loss  of  fishing  vessels,  with  oU  hands  on  board,  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Nets  are  generally  made  of  cotton  thread,  and  when  the  large  wall 
uets  are  employed,  they  are  as  a  rale  the  joint  property  of  aeveral 
persona.  Meahes  of  three  sizee  ve  used,  a<x»Tding  to  the  class,  or 
rather  the  power  of  the  fish  it  is  intended  to  capture.  One  share, 
which  is  a  distinct  piece  of  netting,  and  nsnally  belongs  to  one 
penon,  is  about  five  yards  square  :  and  ■  large  one  sometimea  con- 
sists of  about  forty  of  theae  pieces,  fastened  together.  These  wall  nets, 
are  employed  for  catching  large  fish,  and  also  shoals  of  small  ones. 
The  larger  ropes,  are  invariably  made  of  coir. 

The  Mackerel  net  is  generally  a  single  wall  net,  abont  one  hundred 
yards  long,  by  eighteen  feet  deep,  floated  by  hollow  cocoannt 
shells  at  the  top,  and  weighted  below  with  stones.  When  a  shoal  of 
Mackerel  is  percnved,  a  heavy  atone  is  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  net, 
which  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  boat  to  which  the  other  end 
is  attached,  is  rowed  qnickfy  round  the  shoat. 

This  same  species  of  net,  about  h^  a  mile  in  length,  is  also  occa- 
sionally employed  when  shoals  of  fish  come  near  the  shore,  one  end 
is  kept  on  shore,  and  the  other  carried  round  them,  and  thus  enclos- 
ed they  are  dragged  to  land. 

When  round  nets  are  required,  two  boats  must  be  used.  Si  the 
centre  of  the  net  is  a  long  funnel,  otherwise  it  b  much  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  taking  Mackerel.  The  funnel  is  first  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  then  the  two  boats  to  each  of  which  one  end  of  the  net  is 
attached,  are  rowed  rapidly  through  the  shoals. 

Cast  nets  are  employed  from  the  shore,  by  a  number  of  fishermen, 
who  station  themselves  either  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  aft«r- 
noon,  along  the  coast  from  50  to  100  yards  apart  They  keep  a 
careful  watch  on  the  water,  and  on  perceiving  a  fish  rise  anfficientiy 
near  the  laud,  rush  down  and  attempt  to  throw  their  nets  over  it. 
This  is  not  done  as  in  Europe,  by  twistmg  the  net  round  and  round 
the  head,  nntil  it  has  aixiniied  the  necessary  Impetus,  and  then 
throwing  it :  but  by  the  person  twiiiing  himself,  and  the  net,  round 
and  round,  at  the  same  time,  and  then  casting  it ;  he  not  uufre- 
qnently  gets  knocked  over  by  a  wave.  When  fish  are  caught,  they  are 
buried  in  the  sand,  to  prevent  their  tainting. 

In  the  wide  inland  rivers,  fishermen  employ  cast  nets,  in  the 
following  manner.    Each  man  is  in  a  boat,  which  is  propelled  by  a 
o  2 
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boy,  with  &  bamboo.  The  fisbennan  lias  a  cast  net,  and  a  small 
empty  cocoaaut  shell,  this  last  he  thrown  into  the  river,  about  twen- 
ty yards  heSon  the  boat,  and  it  cornea  down  with  a  s|rias!i,  said  to 
be  done  to  scare  away  the  Crocodiles.  As  the  boat  approaches  the 
place  where  tbe  coooanat  shell  was  thrown,  tiie  man  casts  his  net 
around  tbe  spot.  This  method  ie  only  for  obtaining  small  Mi,  nud 
as  many  as  fifteen  boats  at  a  time,  are  to  be  seen  thus  ^nployed  in 
one  place,  one  following  the  other  in  rapid  succession,  some  trying 
the  centre,  others  the  udes  of  the  riv«r. 

Double  rows  of  long  bamboos,  firmly  iized  in  the  mud,  are 
placed  at  int^rals  across  the  Backwater,  and  on  these  nets  are  fixed 
at  tbe  flood  tide,  so  that  fish  which  have  entered,  are  unable  to  return 
to  the  sea.  Numbers  of  very  Urge  ones,  are  occasiimally  captnred 
in  this  way. 

A  species  of  Chinese  nets,  are  used  along  the  river's  bonks,  they 
are  about  16  feet  square,  suq)Mtded  by  bamboos  from  each  comer, 
and  let  donm  like  buckets  into  the  water,  and  then  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes drawn  up  again  ;  a  piece  of  string  to  which  is  attached  por- 
tions of  the  white  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  trees,  is  tied  at  short  inter- 
vals along  the  ebb  side  of  the  net,  wlucb  eSectnally  i^events  fish 
from  going  that  way. 

As  this  mode  of  fishing  is  continued  all  through  the  monsoon,  (ex- 
cepUng  on  very  stormy  days,)  it  affords  an  excellent  critwion,  of  the 
tribes  and  species  to  be  found  in  Hie  runy  montits,  and  renders  Co- 
chin the  best  place  along  the  Western  Coast,  for  making  obmrvations 
on  this  subject :  owing  to  this,  the  IcthycJogist  can  continue  his  en- 
quiries, (with  occasional  intervals,)  during  the  boisterous,  as  well 
as  the  quiet  months  of  the  year,  although  the  sea  netting  may  be  quite 
suspended.     EHsh  thus  caught,  are  sold  at  the  nets. 

A  plan  somewhat  analogous,  is  employed  on  a  small  scale  for  catch- 
ing crabs,  a  net  three  feet  square,  is  supported  at  the  four  comers, 
by  two  pieces  of  stick,  fastened  crosswise  :  friHn  tiie  centre  of  these 
sticks  where  they  cross,  is  a  string  to  pull  it  up  by,  or  let  it  down, 
and  a  piece  of  meat  is  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  net,  inside.  This  b 
let  down  from  a  wharf,  left  under  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  pulled  up  again,  and  crabs  coming  to  feod,  are  thus  caught 
Fishing  with  a  line,  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  deep  sea,  except- 
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ing  for  sharks,  rays,  and  other  large  fiah.  The  hooks  employed  are 
of  two  descriptioBs,  the  roughest  although  perhaps  the  Btrongest,  being 
of  Native  manufacture,  the  others  are  of  English  make,  denominate<l 
China  hooka. 

The  hook  is  &stened  to  ti  species  of  fibre,  called  Thumboo,  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  sea  veed,  but  more  probably  from  one  of  Hie 
species  of  palnu,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  silk  worm  gut  in  Europe. 
For  very  large  fish,  a  brass  wire  is  attached  to  the  hook ;  on 
one  of  these  two  substances,  the  lead  for  sinking  the  bait  is 
placed. 

The  lines  are  either  hemp,  cotton,  or  the  fibre  of  the  Tahpot 
Palm,  Caryola  tcrtiu,  which  is  obtained  by  maceration.  But  although 
very  strong,  these  linea,  are  if  a  little  dry,  apt  to  snap,  when  suddenly 
bent.     la  Europe,  they  are  called  "Indian  guL" 

TroUixg  from  the  shore,  at  the  rirer'a  month,  is  only  carried  on 
of  a  moraiag,  or  evening,  dnring  the  winter  moaths  of  the  year, 
-when  tJie  sea  is  smooth.  The  line  is  from  80  to  1 00  yards  in  length. 
And  held  wound  round  the  left  hand,  the  hodi  is  Atstened  to  the 
line  by  a  boss  wire,  and  the  bait  ia  a  live  fish.  The  fishermen 
after  giving  the  line  an  impetus  by  twirling  it  round  and  round 
bis  head,  throws  it  with  great  precisioo,  from  SO  tti  SO  yards.  A 
jnan  is  always  close  by,  with  a  cast  net,  catching  bait«,  which  he 
sells  for  one  quarter  of  an  anna  each.  This  mode  of  fishing,  is  very 
«zcitiDg  apor^  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results,  slikI  therefore 
usually  carried  on  by  coolies,  either  before  their  ib^'s  work  has  com- 
menced, or  after  its  termination. 

Fishiag  willi  a  bolt,  continues  all  day  long  in  CocIub  during  the 
monsoon  months,  when  work  is  almost  at  a  stand  still,  and  five  or 
six  persons  may  be  perceived  at  each  jetty,  busily  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  The  Bagms  tribe  is  thai  pientifol,  and  as  it  bites 
nadily,  Laiige  numbera  are  captured. 

Fishing  in  amoll  boats,  appears  at  times  to  be  a  dangeraOs  occu- 
pation, the  small  cuoe  only  steadied  by  the  paddle  of  one  mam  seat- 
ed in  it,  looks  as  if  it  must  every  minute  be  swunped.  Very  lar^e 
fish  are  sometimes  captured  in  this  way,  should  one  be  hooked  too 
laige  for  the  Fisherman  to  manage,  the  man  in  the  next  boat  comes 
to  his  assistance,  and  receives  a  quarter  of  tlie  fish  for  his  trouble. 
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TMb  is  c&rried  on  all  throngh  die  year,  and  ihe  sixe  of  some  uf  the 
Saffri  thus  catight  ia  enormons. 

Night  and  day  Unw,  are  not  much  in  vogne,  which  is  rather  strange, 
as  the  returns  would  probaUy  be  great.  Fly  fiahing  in  the  rivers  of 
Cochin,  doee  not  afford  large  sport ;  bat  small  fish  may  be  caught  in 
numbers,  and  it  ia  certainly  a  pleasure  Bgua  to  cast  an  En^isfa  Ay, 
and  land  a  fiah,  howe:ver  smaU  the  prize  may  be. 

Fish  twe  shot  in  various  ways,  by  a  Chittagong  bamboo,  which  is 
a  hollow  tube,  down  which  the  arrow  ia  propelled  by  the  marks- 
man's mouth.  This  mode  ia  sometdmea  very  remunerative,  and  is 
fallowed  by  persons  who  quietly  sneak  along  the  shores,  either  of 
sluggish  streams,  or  of  the  Backwater,  sometimes  they  climb  up  into 
trees,  and  th«re  await  a  good  shot.  Or  daring  the  monsoon,  the  sports- 
man quietly  scata  himself  near  some  narrow  channel,  that  passes 
from  one  wide  piece  of  water  into  another  and  watches  fur  his  prey. 

Other  Fishermen  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  again  others 
wiUi  cross  bows,  the  iron  arrow  or  bolt  of  which,  is  attached  by  a 
line  to  the  bow,  to  prevent  its  being  lost 

But  netting  fish,  catching  th^n  with  hooks,  or  shooting  them 
with  aiTOwa,  are  not  the  only  means  employed  for  their  captore. 
Bamboo  labyrinths,  bamboo  baskets,  and  even  men's  hands  alon^ 
are  called  into  use. 

Persons  fish  for  crabs*  in  shallow  brackish  water,  provided  with 
baskets  tike  those  employed  in  Europe  for  catching  eels,  but  open 
at  both  ends.  The  Fishermen  walk  about  in  the  mud,  and  when 
Uiey  feel  a  fish  move,  endeavour  to  cover  it  with  the  la^^  end  of 
the  basket,  which  is  forced  down  some  distance  into  the  mnd,  and 
the  hand  is  then  passed  downwards  through  the  upper  extremity, 
and  the  fish  taken  ouL 

Another  plan  of  catching  them  by  the  hand,  is  by  having  two 
lines  to  which  white  cocoanut  leaves  are  attached,  tied  to  the  Tiah- 
erman's  two  greAt  toes,  from  which  they  diverge :  the  other  tmd  of 
each,  b^ng  held  by  another  man  a  good  way  off,  and  some  distance 

*  Ai  the  ZoologioJ  portion  of  thia  work,  ie  mtanded  noie  for  popular  rad- 
ing,  tlun  u  a,  acientiflc  tieatise,  tbe  maimer  of  catching  crurtAoega,  hu  beea 
placed  in  tlie  chapter  on  Fiah,  and  amongat  the  variouB  metboda  of  fishing, 
instead  ol  unongirt  the  ndiatei. 
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t^art.  On  these  lines  being  shaken,  the  fish  become  frightened, 
and  atraoge  as  it  may  appear,  cluster  for  protection  around  the 
man's  feet,  who  ia  able  to  stoop  down,  and  catch  them  with  his 
hands,  by  watching  his  opportunity. 

Bamboo  labyrinths  are  common  all  along  the  backwater,  in  which 
a  good  many  fish,  especially  eela,  and  craba,  are  captured.  These 
labyrinths  are  formed  of  a  screen  of  split  bamboos,  passing  perpen- 
dicularly out  of  the  water,  and  leading  into  a  larger  baited  chamber. 
-  A  dead  cat  is  often  em^doyed  as  a  bait  for  crabs,  a  string  is  attach- 
ed to  its  body,  aud  after  it  has  been  in  the  water  some  days,  it  is 
pulled  up  with  these  cmstaceR  adherent  to  it.  Persona  are  often 
Borprized  at  crabs  being  considered  unwholesome,  but  tiieir  astonish- 
ment would  cease,  if  they  were  aware  what  extremely  unclean  fet^l- 
ers  they  are. 

Fish  are  obtained  from  the  inland  rivers  by  poisoning  them,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  when  the  water  is  low  :  a  dam  is  thrown 
across  a  certain  portion,  and  the  poison  placed  within  it.  It  ge- 
nerally consists  of  CocculuB  Indicus  pounded  with  rice  ;  croton  oil 
seeds,  &c.  The  fish  when  captured,  are  either  sent  away  for  sole,  or 
dried  and  then  sold. 

A  fish  is  an  emblem  of  Vishnu,  in  commemoration  of  his  first  in- 
carnation. It  is  also  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Kings  of  Aladura,  or  as 
they  were  formerly  called  Kings  of  Pandia,  whose  standard  van 
called  a  Meen  Icodah,  or  Fish  standard,  which  fact  alone  would 
almost  prove  them  to  be  Hindns,  and  Vishnnites.  The  fish  is  also 
found  on  Buddhist  seals.  As  these  kings  exacted  tribute  from  tlie 
ancient  TraTancore  Rajahs,  many  cash  with  fish  on  them  are  found 
in  that  State,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Cochin,  although  it  would 
puzde  a  very  good  lethyologist,  to  decide  to  which   family  they 

The  tribes  d  fish  caught  during  the  South  West  Mousoon,  in  tlie 
Cochin  river,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  freshen  and  the  conse- 
quent saltness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  water.  Thus  if  tlie  estuary  is 
very  fresh,  fish  are  few  in  number,  for  instance  on  July  :23rd,  1862, 
the  fishermen  refused,  even  to  try  their  nets.  The  most  prevalent 
species  at  this  period,  are  the  bagri,  serrani,  and  whit«  btut,  whilst 
the  Hemiramphus  becomes  very  rare. 
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The  Epicure  would  not  regnrd  the  finny  tribes  of  Cochin,  as  of 
MU[>erior  quality.  They  have  at  dmta  a  muddy  taate,  ^ere  being 
no  rocks  in  the  ocean,  or  backwater  around,  and  a  great  paucity  of 
sea  veed,  but  die  mud  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  Narrikai  mud 
bank,  within  a  few  miles,  appear  to  be  good  feeding  and  breeding 
pkces.  Higher  up  the  coast,  where  onallcr  rivers  open  into  the  sea, 
ftnd  there  is  tho'efbre  not  such  an  accumulation  of  mud,  whilst  the 
shores  are  rocky,  the  fish  are  far  superior  in  flaTonr. 

It  appears  tJiat  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  about  the 
Narrikai  mod  bank,  and  the  great  width  of  the  backwater,  fish  pn- 
ceed  there  to  spawn :  hence  the  roe  for  which  Cochin  is  fomons,  and 
which  is  generally  very  plentiful,  although  scarce  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  divisions  of  Zoolt^,  tJhose  tribes  which 
voraciously  prey  upon  their  neighbours,  such  as  tiie  sharks,  and 
perches,  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  the  more  peaceful  tribes, 
such  as  the  mackerel,  sardine,  Jcc,  but  of  course  the  indivtdnal 
numbers  of  the  last,  are  much  the  greatest 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  fish  are  prevalent  during  the  whole 
year,  which  are  genendly  said  to  feed  on  sea  weeds,  and  around 
rocks ;  this  cannot  however  be  invariably  the  case,  as  such  places 
and  food  are  nnatttunable  around  Cochin. 

The  Perches  both  in  tiie  se»  and  the  backwater,  form  a  very 
numerous  group,  some  few  families  are  also  found  in  the  riTflis, 
tanks,  and  swampy  places.  The  finest  of  them  is  called  the  Soldier 
fish,  from  its  bright  red  colour,  HalacentrM  rtier,  (ChembooUajf, 
Mai.)  it  grows  to  about  afoot  and  ahalf  in  length,  and  is  esteemed 
good  eating,  although  seldom  procurable,  until  the  Soath  West  Mon- 
soon has  commenced,  when  it  becomes  pUntifuL  Other  perches  of 
great  variety  are  found,  but  the  niunber  b  much  too  large  few 
enumeration,  they  are  of  every  shade,  from  »  bright  goldea,  to  a 
dull  brown  r  some  spotted,  others  striped  with  gold,  and  again  others 

The  Ambamt  genus,  are  found  in  all  the  backwaters,  and  rivers, 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  even  in  the  ponds.  These 
diaphanous  fishes,  are  very  numerous,  and  though  it  is  e^d  that  in 
the  East  th^  are  made  into  anchovies,  such  does  not  hold  good  in 
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Malabar.  They  are  very  hony,  hnt  are  eaten  by  the  Natives.  There 
«ra  several  species,  if  a  slight  variety  iu  the  number  of  the  fin  rays 
may  be  taken  as  a  distincUTe  mark- 

Amongst  the  curious  fishes,  may  be  placed  the  Ifandu*  mamtora- 
'  tut,  C,  V.  which  has  an  olire  green  body,  marbled  over  with  brown, 
and  fins  also  streaked  with  the  same  colour.  It  has  a  brassy  reflec- 
tion, when  freah.  Its  lateral  line  is  interrupted  in  the  posterior 
third.  Its  kng  protnuibte  month,  does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  but 
no  doubt  ia  very  serviceable  in  catching  its  prey. 

One  of  tiie  prettieat  fishes,  although  rarely  found,  is  a  small  yellow 
C'penetu,  with  longitudinal  gold  and  chesnut  stripes.  The  Afulius 
family  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  one  of 
the  q>eciesbekffiging  to  itwas  held  by  Epicures  of  ancientRome.  Thun 
a  fish  of  six  pound's  weight,  is  said  to  have  been  worth  an  amount 
equivalent,  to  £iH  sterling,  a  large  one  as  much  as  £6i,  whilst  on 
one  occasion  ^£240  were  given  tor  three  large  oues- 

Of  tiie  Maigre  family,  the  Scianidoe  are  common,  both  in  tiie  fresh 
backwater,  and  in  the  aea.  The  OUiiithM,  and  Comna  generce, 
have  several  species  aloi^  the  const,  and  a  beautiful  Vmbrina  ia  also 
found,  but  as  they  are  nxtAy  eaten  by  Eoriipeans,  fnrdMT  notice  of 
them  is  unneoessary. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Priitipoma,  and  Seole^>tide»,  whilst 
some  very  interesting  ones  are  found  amongst  the  Scicenidte,  in  the 
freah  and  backwaters.  A  species  of  Etroplm,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  six  vertical  deep  green  bands,  and  an  inky  black  base  to  its 
venttal  extremity,  is'  found  to  above  nine  inches  in  length.  This 
species  may  be  the  Stropltu  maciU<Uu»,  C.  V.  which  also  exists  in  the 
same  localities,  but  does  not  appear  to  grow  to  the  same  length,  and 
the  cokmration  is  a  little  difierent,  but  in  both,  the  latcml  line  is 
absent  in  the  postericff  half  of  the  body. 

The  colours  of  living  fish,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  1^  the 
examination  of  dead,  <h-  dried  apedmens,  the  latter  invariably  change, 
as  also  do  fresh  fish,  kept  sodden  in  water.'*         * 

*  It  shouUl  bo  stated,  that  preserved  spocimetu  of  erery  gpecies  of  fish  here 
mentioned,  besideB  many  others,  are  Iteiit  fur  transiuission  to  Europe,  by  an  early 
opportunity ;  whan  the  new  apeoies,  aeveral  of  wliich  »M  induded  amongBt 
them,  may  be  named. 
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TbebeautilalUttieEtropliuCorueKi,  C  V.  {Pidivttay  mten,  iS£tl.) 
which  rarely  ezoeeda  three  inchea  in  length,  is  very  common  in  eTei7 
little  stream  of  water,  and  even  in  the  mnd  of  the  paddy  fields.  Ite 
general  colour  is  yellow,  with  17  horizontnl  lines,  of  bright  golden 
8[>otij,  along  ite  back  and  aides.  The  fins  are  stuned  witii  black,  and  * 
some  black  Uotches  are  seen  along  the  ndtM.  This  small,  pretty, 
but  pugnaciona  animal,  keeps  amongst  {dants,  which  grow  in  tanks 
and  streams.  It  aroids  nets,  by  diving  down  into  the  mud,  but  may 
be  easily  taken  by  ground  fishing.  It  defends  its  eggs,  and  drives  (dT 
all  intruders,  but  if  several  are  |daced  together  in  an  sqnaiinm,  tliey 
seem  never  tired  of  fighting; 

There  are  several  genera,  and  species  of  the  scaly  finned  bmily, 
they  appear  moat  common  daring  the  South  West  Monsoon,  but 
are  on  the  whole  leas  numerono,  than  on  the  Eastern  coast.  One 
bat  species,  Platax  vapertUio,  C.V.,  which  ia  frequently  found  on  the 
Eastern  coast,  as  £ar  as  Ceylon,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  its 
range  to  Cochin. 

The  Chcetodons,  are  not  very  plentifnl,  bat  several  species  of  them 
are  found,  amongst  which  is  one  of  a  lavender  colonr.  They  are 
rarely  above  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  never  eaten  by  Europeans. 
With  the  South  West  Monsoon,  a  beautiful  Uttle  species  comes  into  the 
river  rather  abundantly.  Its  general  colonr  is  grey,  one  long  white  line 
passes  completely  around  it  behind  the  eye,  and  two  others  in  front 
of  it.  The  tail  is  of  a  scariet  colonr,  excepting  the  last  half,  which 
is  snow  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  edged  with 
white,  having  a  red  border  on  each  side.  The  prettjest  q>ecies  is  an 
el^^t  little  Coachman,  Henioeh^u  macroltpidotui,  CV.  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  dashed  with  lavender,  and  two 
wide  dark  purple  ventral  bands.  Its  compressed  oval  form,  andbright 
appearance,  gives  it  mnch  the  reaemUance  ot  a  pretty  butterfly.  Its 
third  dorsal  ray,  is  extended  to  abost  the  same  length  as  its  body, 
which  has  obtained  for  this  genus  the  designalion  of  the  eoaclmnn, 
they  are  rare  at  Sll  times,  but  particularly  so  durii^  tb»  dry  hot 
weather. 

The  Mackerel  family,  Seomberidce,  are  extremely  nnmerous. 
Amongst  them  are  some  which  are  very  highly  esteemed.  The 
Indian  mackerel,  Seonihtr  karaguria,  Q.  V.  {Ita,  Md.)  is  very  abns- 
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Ami  along  the  Western,  and  Southern  parts  of  India,  as  well  as 
aronnd  C^lon,  but  appears  not  to  be  found  on  the  Eastern  Coast 
It  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  appears  to  be 
usnally  of  the  same  size.  It  is  most  common  in  April  and  May,  and 
is  very  excellent  eating,  the  flavonr  being  the  same  as  in  the  Euro- 
peon  species,  S.  Scomber.  Natives  recognize  two  sorts,  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other  but  with  a  larger  aye,  this  they  call  the  Cunng 
ita,  MaL  It  does  not  Tduture  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  or  into  the 
backwater.  During  the  hot  veather,  great  exertions  are  made  to  salt 
this  species  of  mackerel,  and  from  20  to  50,000  of  them,  are  frequent- 
ly landed  daily  at  Vypeen,  where  the  salting  process  is  carried  ou, 
wtJier  by  the  natives,  or  by  persons  who  come  over  from  Ceylou  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  assiat  in  captiuing  them. 

The  first  process  consists  in  a  cooly  making  one  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  along  the  back  bone,  from  the  bead  to  the  tail,  and  then  a 
second  down  its  ventral  surface,  e^Ktaing  the  intestines.  It  is  then 
thrown  over  to  a  woman,  who  having  removed  its  inside,  tosses  it  into 
a  basket  with  two  bandies,  which  when  half  full,  is  carried  by  two 
men  to  the  sea  shore,  where  the  fish  are  washed  without  being  re- 
moved. When  clean,  they  ai«  thrown  on  some  leaves,  and  the 
salting  commences.  Women  and  children,  rapidly  put  some  black 
salt  into  each  cut,  and  throw  the  fish  into  a  boat  close  beside  them, 
(on  the  shore,)  in  which  there  is  brine,  tiiere  they  remain  for  a  few 
honts,  and  are  subsequently  spread  out  in  the  suu,  dried  and  packed 
in  square  bundles,  of  1000  each,  and  usually  sold  for  export  to 
Cdnmba 

The  Seir  Fish,  or  Indian  Sahnon,  Ciflnum,  abound  off  Cochin,  and 
have  at  least  four  varieties.  They  grow  to  a  large  &!«;  most  of  them 
are  nqitured  &om  October  through  the  cold  months.  The  Fisher- 
mea  denominate  the  four  sorts  according  to  their  size  and  shape.  The 
laigeat  ia  called  A.rrakeeah,  and  is  said  to  grow  to  four  feet  or  even 
more  in  length.  The  second  is  the  Varee  meen,  it  ia  broader  than 
the  first  and  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length.  The  third  is  the 
Chutmlutn  which  is  never  above  two  feat  long,  and  the  smallest  the 
Poodtha  ChumiMm  is  rather  leas.  They  are  commonly  said  to  be 
the  beet  of  Indian  fishes,  but  although  good,  a  large  common  mullet, 
is  in  no  ni^e  its  inferior,  and  perhaps  might  even  claim  superiority, 
p  2 
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Tbe  Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  Caratix,  ia  rare  on  the  Weston 
Coast,  but  lunongat  the  aboola  on  the  Eastern  «de  of  the  Poiinsu- 
lar,  iff.  Jerdon  mentiooe,  baviug  procured  at  least  23  species. 

^le  Pomfret  of  both  Torietiea  is  fonnd;  the  i*hite,  StromatatM 
eandidua,  C.  V.  (VeUa  Arunotee,  Mai.)  and  the  block,  S.  Ni^,  C  V, 
{Kar  AneooUe,  Mai.)  The  first  is  the  most  numerous,  and  heU  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  eating,  it.  ia  like  a  small  turbot,  but  of 
more  delicate  Oavoiu:,  occasionally  the  latter  comes  ia  large  quanti- 
ties. They  are  most  conuoonly  found  during  the  South  West  Hon- 
BQ4H1,  but  may  also  be  procured  in  the  succeeding  months. 

Amongst  the  ribbon  shiq>ed  fishes,  Tcenid<B,  two  species  of  hair-tail, 
Triehiwnu  naunula,  C.  V.  and  T.  navala,  are  exceedingly  conunon, 
and  mnch  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  food. 

The  Lancet  Fish  fanuly,  TheutptM,  has  one  species  of  Acanthums, 
which  ia  not  uncommon.  It  is  ntrety  above  five  incites  long,  and  <iS 
a  flat  oval  form.  Its  general  colour  is  a  dull  brown,  with  deep  brown 
longitudinal  stripes,  having  bluish  margins.  At  the  side  of  its 
tail,  is  a  lancet  shaped  spine,  capaUe  trf  being  either  elevated  or  de- 
jnvssed,  inthin  a  kind  of  yellow  sbeaf.  Whan  irritated,  it  oan  in- 
flict a  severe  wound,  by  striking  sideways  with  its  tail,  and  hitlii^ 
a  person  with  this  little  weapon.  There  is  a  Siganm  and  other  armed 
fish,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned    ' 

'Hie  family  of  fish  having  dilated  koA  hollowed  Buperior  [^laryngMl 
bones,  peculiar  to  trc^cal  countries,  are  well  represented  The  most 
eztnordina^,  althou^  generally  spewing  true  accoui^  of  this  tribe 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  have  been  but  too  commonly 
treated  as  subjects  fw  ridicule,  or  incredality,  it  will  therefore  de- 
mand more  space,  than  wodd  otherwise  bo  neceesaiy.  Tbxy  an 
able  to  remain  from  a  few  hours,  to  above  a  dqr,  oat  oi  freeh  water, 
to  live  in  the  mud,  and  crawl  ovm  dry  land,  thweTore  their  apparently 
miraculous  presence,  in  ne^y  formed  ponds  of  water,  during  the 
Moosoon,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  they  must  have  fallen 
from  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  is  tfae  cUmlnng  Perch, 
Anabaa  Scanderu,  Daldorf,  {Kvrroopoo,  MaL)  also  denominated, 
Panieri,  or  climber  of  Palmira  trees,  by  the  Tamnls,  although  Uiere 
is  no  such  distinctive  term  in  Malayalim,  Lisnt.  Daldorf  meDtims 
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baving  witaesaed  one  of  tWn,  five  feet  &om  the  groimd  i  and  as  it 
is  welt  known,  that  the  leaves  of  Palmirs  trees  come  down  close  to 
their  roots,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  have  climbed  up  there, 
provided  its  walking  and  leaping  powers,  were  proved. 

Having  procured  some  living  specimens  bom  a  tank,  they  went 
placed  upon  the  ground,  and  tbsy  certainly  progressed  for  some 
distance,  this  thqr  efiacted  in  two  different  modes,  either  by  lying  oh 
their  sides,  flapping  their  tails,  and  moving  their  pectonl  fins,  in 
fact  by  almost  gliding  idong ;  or  in  auotfier  way,  whiA  was  still 
more  curious,  and  much  more  dignified,  principally  managed,  by 
the  aid  of  HiB  pectoral  fins,  which  were  moved  like  wrists,  one  being 
first  advanced,  and  then  Uie  otiter,  whilst  progression  was  asststed 
by  the  caudal  fin. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fishennan,  or  even  a  Ifative,  who  daring  the 
Honsoon  time,  has  not  seen  the  climbing  Perch  proceeding  in  large 
numbers,  &om  one  tank  to  another.  To  aid  him  whilst  on  land,  his 
pharynx  is  hollowed,  and  possesses  a  spongy  bone,  in  which  water  ia 
carried,  with  which  he  moistens  his  fins  and  gills.  Having  personr 
ally  tried  to  ascNtain  the  length  of  time,  this  fish  can  in  the  hot 
weather  live  out  of  water,  from  24  to  26  hours,  appears  to  be 
tiie  maximum. 

Having  thus  shown  its  powers  of  progression,  and  liiat  It 
can  live  out  of  wat«r,  the  next  question  is,  whether  it  in  capable 
of  leaping.  Its  spinous  gill  lids,  have  been  con^dered  to  be 
the  instruments,  wiUi  which  it  holds  on  when  climbing  up  a 
tree,  and  certainly  they  are  very  sharp  :  its  scales  even,  are  all  very 
rough,  and  it  appecus  able  to  elevate  them  at  pleasure,  whilst  Ita 
apiaons  fin  rays,  renders  it  a  very  unpleasant  fish  to  lay  hold  of. 
Nevertheless  without  denying  its  climbing  propensities,  or  its  hold- 
ing on  l^  its  gill  fins,  until  it  gets  higher  np,  such  certainly  appears 
doubtful.  A  Kative  suggested,  that  perhaps  a  kite  might  have 
dropped  the  fish  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  seen  by  Daldorf. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  climbing  Perch  can  jump,  and  its  Tamu! 
name  is  a  curious,  and  probably,  an  expressive  one. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  this  fish  in  a  vivarium,  unless  there  be  a 
cover  on  the  top,  or  the  water  is  a  long  distance  from  the  glass ;  one 
which  was  a  foot  in  height  could  never  keep  them  in. 
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Ttua  fish  has  an  iutermpted  lateral  line,  its  colour  Is  daHc  gteen, 
and  some  have  a  spot  near  the  aide  of  the  tul,  only  perceptiUe  when 
in  the  water  ;  others  are  barred  transversely,  and  th^  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  species. 

Ab  the  Mfmsoon  sete  in,  the^na6a«  Seandmt,  and  the  Ophice- 
phaltu,  ore  found  in  every  place,  where  there  is  water,  they  appear 
generally  to  creep  over  land,  ih>m  the  fall  stocked  tanks,  to  those 
newly  created  by  the  fall  of  run. 

There  ore  several  speues  of  OphtcephaU,  (Verrarl,  MaL)  vbicb 
might  well  be  termed  walking  fish,  they  have  also  lat^rintha  in 
tiieir  pharynx,  but  not  of  nearly  so  complicated  a  description,  as  in 
the  genoB  last  mentioned.  The  largest,  0.  tiriaivt,  Bloc^,  grows 
to  nearly  3  feet  in  length,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
fresh  water  fidies  inland.  For  the  greater  the  distancQ  from  tiie 
sea  coast  tiie  mcNre  indigestible  tiie  fish  become,  with  the  exception 
of  tiiose  of  this  fimuly. 

This  fish  is  ofa  lengthened  form,and  rather  sUmy.of  a  dnsky  greoo- 
iah  colour  above,  and  white  undemeath,  with  stripes  or  spots :  it 
will  jump  out  of  water,  but  by  no  meaos  as  hi^  as  the  climbiiig 
perch.  When  on  the  ground,  it  never  throws  itself  on  its  eade,  but 
remaining  in  the  same  position  as  when  in  its  native  element,  helps 
itself  along  by  means  of  its  pectoral  fins. 

Furthw  inland  is  another  small  spedes,  0.  punctrxttu,  HocIl, 
which  is  said  never  to  exceed  6  or  7  inches  in  length.  It  has  two 
short  dm  on  its  apper  lip ;  their  habits  are  similar.  The  most 
beautiful  is  tiie  0.  maruliut,  Buch.,  of  a  rifle  green  with  orange 
stripes,  and  pearl  white  ^Kits,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  All  this 
family  may  be  at  times  seen  in  soft  moddy  places,  where  it  would 
apparently  be  almost  impossible,  for  a  fish  to  remain,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  all  classes  of  Natives,  and  also  of  some  Europeans,  afford 
reliable  evidence,  of  these  fish  having  been  dug  up  alive.  Personal 
observation  cannot  be  brought  forward  to  support  this,  'but  it  is 
without  doubt,  a  weU  authenticated  fact. 

The  Mullets,  Mugilidre,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  larger  fish, 
and  certainly  as  good  as  any  for  eating.  About  the  middle  of 
October  or  commencement  of  November,  they  begin  to  swarm  into  the 
river,  and  backwater  to  deposit  their  spawn.  They  are  then  to  be  pro- 
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cured  in  great  niunbers  wd  their  roe  U  much  sought  after.  By  Feb- 
rouy  the7  begin  to  get  acarce  and  by  April  are  almost  onprocarable. 

HnlletB  take  niFpriaing  leaps,  and  should  one  spring  over  a  net, 
others  follow.  Whilst  sleeping  at  night  in  a  cabin  boat,  on  the 
backwater,  persons'  nerves  may  be,  and  often  are  npaet,  by  the  gr^ 
Mullet,  Mugil  Capito,  C  V.,  jumping  in  at  the  window,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sleeper's  face.  Fish  frequently  jump  into  boats, 
and  are  thus  captured 

Several  species,  of  MoUeta  {Cunnumboo,  MaL)  are  distingnishable  in 
Cochin,  and  some  of  them  correspond  with  the  MugU  Capito,  M, 
CMa,  or  M.  Cvrtu,  of  great  Britain.  Certainly  a  good  Hullet,  if. 
0'«P&afotw,C.V.{ifaA^,UaL)  yields  the  palm  to  no  fish  as  far  as 
its  table  properties  are  concerned,  although  abundant  and  wholesome, 
it  is  not  esteemed  so  inuch  as  it  deeerves  to  be. 

Amongst  the  small  Eel  shaped  fishes,  having  very  long  pitgecting 
snouts,  the  Ma^acmblut  Marmomtut,  C  V.,  ia  found  inland,  In  large 


The  Qoby  family,  or  sea  Qudgeons,  Gobiodot,  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, not  only  in  the  backwater,  but  also  in  the  tanks  and  rivras.  First 
in  the  rivers  come  the  Blennies,  and  one  Uttle  tufted  species,  is  by  no 
means  rar« 

The  true  Oobiea,  which  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
AiistoUe,  for  building  a  nest,  and  watching  their  spawn,  are  very 
mounon,  and  grow  to  a  great  size.  They  are  a  curious  genoa,  in  that 
the  ventral  fina,  which  are  distinct  one  from  the  other,  in  most  fish, 
are  joined  together  in  the  true  Oobiea,  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  disc, 
or  ancker,  the  use  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known. 

0ns  small  species  of  this  family,  O.  Viridiptaietattu,  C  V.,  is 
occaaionslly  taken.  Its  brown  body,  has  numerous  spots  of  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green,  dispersed  over  it  Wheu  young,  these  fish  are 
wi&out  the  spots,  which  are  also  tost  when  they  are  dried.  There 
are  several  species  of  EUatrit  in  the  sea,  ths  backwaters,  the  rivers, 
and  the  tanks. 

The  Wrasse,  or  Rock  fish  £unily,  called  by  Europeans,  the  "  old 
wivee  of  the  sea,"  has  its  repressntatives :  amongst  them  the  genus  erf 
Julia,  though  small  in  size,  holds  a  conspionous  place,  on  account  of 
its  beauty. 
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tha  pipe  moaUied  fish,  Fututarve,  are  eztremely  carions  ia 
their  appeannee,  and  two  apedea  are  occaBianally  obtained  ;  they  an 
called  tobacoo-ppe  fish,  tnm  their  jawa  being  elongated,  and  only 
opening  at  the  exteemit  j. 

Amongst  the  moet  interesting  fish,  are  those  which  are  mosdy 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  some  of  which  in  the  beauty  of  their 
coknus,  vie  with  those  from  the  sea.  The  Syttamut  jUamenbmtt,  V., 
when  alive  is  white,  when  dead  and  preserved  in  the  nsoal  way,  it 
becomes  <A  a  carmine  colonr. 

A  very  pret^  species  of  Sgftomui,  exists  in  Uie  rivers,  it  is 
generally  abont  fonr  inchee  long,  with  two  tendrils  on  the  opper 
jaw,  the  colonr  is  dnaky  greenish  black,  sides  and  ventral  surface 
whitish,  black  diffiised  spot  on  lateral  line  near  the  tail,  caadal 
fin  deeply  lobed,  ite  centre  third  of  a  deep  scariet,  ite  posterior 
tiiird  deep  black,  and  the  other  fins  white.  There  are  many  other 
species  in  this  fami^,  but  with  neither  beau^  of  colouring  to  bring 
them  to  notice,  nor  nze  eufficieut  to  recommend  them  a  place  at  the 
tdbleof  Europeans. 

There  are  several  species  of  Barfnu,  Syitomtu,  and  Leueitetu,  Ac, 
which  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  all  riven  and  ponds. 

At  Erritara  Carvee,  nearly  eight  miles  North  East  of  Shallacoody, 
is  an  Umbolum,  aitu^»d  upon  the  river's  bank,  where  the  fiah  re- 
ceive a  supply  of  food,  every  week,  and  it  ia  believed  that  whoever 
kills  any,  will  certainly  die  within  the  year.  There  is  a  traditirai 
that  a  Portngnese  Priest  ridicnled  thia  idle  legend,  uid  started  in 
a  boat  with  the  intention  of  catching  some:  after  having  vainly 
attempted  to  obtain  the  aaststance  of  the  boatmen,  he  fired  his  gnn 
at  one  of  the  fish  with  f^tal  effect,  and  it  instantly  sank.  He  then 
directed  his  owvont  to  dive  down  and  bring  up  the  game,  bnt 
he  declined :  so  the  Priest  voat  down  himself,  where  according  to 
the  Native  account,  he  found  a  lot  of  Demons,  who  however  vanish- 
ed when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  ctdsb.  He  then  seized  fais  prey, 
and  ascended  into  the  boat,  but  hardly  had  the  fish  touched  its  planks, 
when  it  miraculously  disappeared.  The  Priest  returned  home  and 
died  in  two  days. 

Setting  tradition  aside,  the  place  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  it  ia 
n  deep  river,  about  600  yards  wide,  well  wooded,  and  removed  from 
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faouwB,  or  dwelUnga,  (no  one  resides  in  the  UmlMthiili)  and  hun- 
dreds of  cup  flock  up,  to  receive  rice  from  the  passer  by.  They 
vary  in  size,  from  throe  feet,  to  S  inches  in  length,  and  are  so  tome, 
that  they  will  take  food  from  a  person's  hand.  It  is  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  captaro  ^em  with  the  hand,  in  some  instances  a  finger  may 
even  be  inserted  in  their  mouths,  (this  tribe  have  uo  teeth,)  but 
they  cannot  be  held,  as  they  are  too  slippery  to  drag  out  of  the 
water.  No  assiatance  can  be  obtained  from  the  boatmen,  who  are 
afnud  of  hurting  them.  It  is  said,  tliat  should  any  one  visit  the 
place  with  the  intention  of  capturing  them,  he  will  see  none,  but 
personal  experience  does  not  cany  oat  this  theory.  Some  species 
brought  from  another  place,  but  said  to  be  the  same,  were  the  Sar- 
but  Malabariciu,  Jerd. 

A  little  Loach,  C<^itis  rubripimu»,  JenL,  may  be  seen  in  any 
inigated  paddy  field,  generally  in  company  with  some  species  of 
OphieepfMltu,  and  the  little  Mrapltu  eoruehi. 

Amongst  the  Pike  family,  the  genus  Belone,  {Copiah,  Mai)  affords 
moro  than  one  example.  Their  jaws  aro  extended  into  a  long  beak, 
their  colours  aro  bright  groen,  white  underneath,  and  a  black  spot 
on  ^e  toil.  The  species  found  in  the  rivera,  is  the  Belone 
Graii,  Sykes.  {Morrahloo,  MaL)  They  are  considered  good  eating 
by  Natives,  but  not  so  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  their  bones. 
It  is  said  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  there  are  Jews,  these 
fish  are  to  be  found. 

A  common  little  fish,  is  the  Hemiramphvt,  (iforrvl,  HaL)  which 
much  resembles  a  smalt  fielone,  and  appears  as  if  its  upper  jaw  had 
beeu  cut  off,  as  the  lower  one  extends  far  b^ond  it.  It  is  rare 
during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  at  other  periods  veij  numerous. 
Of  this  family,  there  are  several  species,  <me  of  which  is  found  in 
the  fresh  water.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  eating  hy  the 
Natives. 

The  flying  fish,  Bxocrtvt  niifripinnU,  C.  V.,  is  found  in  the  de<f)  sea 
and  rarely  comes  near  the  land  It  is  curious  to  see  them  springing 
out  of  the  water,  apparently  to  escape  from  some  nnaeen  enemy. 
They  do  not  appear  exactly  to  fly,  but  jump  and  akim  along,  whilst 
their  long  pectoral  fins  remain  nunst :  but  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  - 
they  agtun  drop  into  the  ocean ;  if  a  wave  touches  them,  they  seem 
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able  to  akhn  Airtber  along.  They  jump  to  a  great  lidght,  and  £i»- 
quently  come  on  board  luge  vesBelB.    They  are  good  eating. 

In  the  family  of  Silurida,  or  Sheat  fish,  is  found  a  epeuw,  which 
is  great^  dreaded  by  the  Natives.  With  something  the  ^pe«r- 
ance  of  an  Eel,  it  has  ei^t  long  cini  growing  from  TOUDd  its  month, 
which  has  sometimea  caused  it  to  be  demgnatod  the  cat  iish.  Its 
power  of  mischief  exists  in  a  very  strong  saw-like  bony  n^,  siloated 
'  in  its  pectoral  fin,  with  which  it  strikes  severely,  inflicting  a  very 
jagged  wound,  believed  by  some  to  be  paisonoue,  and  by  others  to  be 
very  irritating,  owing  merely  to  ita  jagged  nature.  Its  colour  ia  black, 
it  lives  in  the  tanks  and  stagnant  water,  and  b  esteemed  good  eat- 
ing, it  is  called  the  Kakrte  nuen,  MaL  Siturua  wait*  (!)  Bnch.  Im- 
mediately after  catching  it  the  Natives  break  off  ita  offensive  spine. 

Another  species,  Silurut  Malabarieu*,  BL,  is  also  found  farther  ia- 
land,  but  ia  not  so  common,  and  its  wound  is  not  feared.  Ita  colours 
are  veiy  muck  lighter,  and  its  underneath  surface  of  silvery  white. 

Another  tribe  of  fish,  which  is  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
Siluiidce,  is  tlie  Bagri,  (Coone,  MaL)  which  swarm  not  only  in  all 
the  fresh  water,  but  ^so  in  the  backwater.  Their  pectoral  spines 
inflict  severe  wounds.  The  spedes  are  very  anmerous,  and  some  are 
<rf  a  large  siie,  and  freqoentiy  salted. 

The  Herring  Family,  Clupeidce,  yield  some  very  important  fish, 
requiring  e^Mcial  notice,  which  are  apparently  much  more  numerous 
than  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  India :  still  in  Cochin,  their  prevalence 
during  different  years  varies  greatiy.  Ilie  oil  Sardine,  Sardinella 
Neohowiit  (Karlay,  MaL)  which  not  long  since  yielded  40,000  gallons 
of  fish  oil  in  twelve  months,  does  net  appear  since  then,  to  have 
come  in  any  numbers.  In  another  few  months,  shoals  may  poaaibly 
return  evm  larger  than  any  that  have  preceded  them.  Nothing 
appears  certain  in  this  family,  as  they  are  veiy  c^ridoua  both  in 
chooaiDg  and  leaving  localities.  Another  species  ia  recognised,  from 
ita  never  being  so  fat  aa  the  oil  sardine,  and  ooosequentiy  useless 
for  oil,  it  is  called  the  Gu^hee  karlay,  MaL 

An  Anchovy,  about  fij  inches  long,  Engravlit  alinu,  C.  V.,  comes 
in  mormons  quantities,  and  is  caught  even  in  the  parallelogram 
nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  very  good  eating,  bnt  Indian 
ingenuity  has  not  yet  attempted  preserving  Anchovies,  as  ia  done  in 
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Enropev  ior  vhioh  pnrpOM  tii»  CMdn  woold  be  u  goed  m  tba 
IMitemmean. 

1W«  are  many  oA«t  genera  of  this  Van  famfly,  that  oene  in 
luge  qsantities,  and  uv  exUauiTdj  emptoyed  aa  food,  but  MAo 
sqipeat  to  be  preserr^  m  salted 

The  flat  fish,  of  Flounder  FamUy,  neonmeotidfl^  an  net  nnnur- 
ow,  «tiU  Uleiy  anr  not  oakiwwB,  WhUst  the;  are  excBOent  <Miiig. 

There  ia  a  Toy  cnribtM  fish  the  Bonora  dr  saetting  &di,  BrAatmt, 
called  the  i>uttoo  mocby,  MaL,  or  "catching  month,"  Irltb  refeAnoe 
to  a  snoket  hawing  23  plates  mi  tte  top  <tf  its  head,  whereb/  it  holds 
oil  ta  any  smoo^  otiject.  It  is  naaally  found  stta(died  to  t^  back 
of  ft  dtaric,  from  whence  it  ta  laid  to  extract  its  Titalflnida;  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  commMi. 

In  aneiart  tames,  tte  powers  were  considered  very  great,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aetinttt,  Antony's  ship  wa«  said  to  have  been  held  motaonlem 
by  a  bnge  Bemon.  The  aailoTs  pulled,  bat  tlie  lemorseleBs'  firil 
wedd  ttet  permit  them  to  a^ranob  :  other  eqnaHy  circiimstanfid 
aecmdta  sra  in  exutence,  bnt  in  the  present  i^,  persons  are  not 
credulous  enough,  to  attiifanteso  much  power  to  »  feh  of  aboota 
foot  m  langth. 

IW  £ds  do.  HOC  appesr  ta^bv  ran  anyiriieft,  and  sbmb  of  thera  are 
wry  intefertliOff.  Tbien  is  one  specie^  DaktAit  OrferUoHi,  which 
is  elKUy  oau^t,  and  affords  great  aAinaeraant  to  boys,  as  if  thrown 
<»  themtrist^  sud,.  it  buries  itaetf,  tail  fonmost,  with  tlie  greatest 
n|»d^.  It-  Is  mucb  more  numerans  a  IrtiUb  to  tlte  South,  than  at 
Cocliia. 

la  the  backwater,  canals,  and  other  ^metB,  a  hrge  £!d,  atiffuiila 
is  fo«md^  lAAcii  does  net  qnite  agree  wiA  the  recorded  species.  It 
is  excellent  eating.  Whilst  a  demf  brawn  coloured  S^rayuAut, 
blotched  WiA  black,  and  sb^tly  tingSd  witb  greenish,  exists  in  the 
Fort  Ditch,  and  other  pikem, 

Tief  sea  fforeupfaes,  Telraodiira,  (J^rtrramdh  actdue,  MoL)  are 
very  cotutton,  and  may  often  be  seen  fhrowm  op  by  the  sea,  and 
lying  inflated  on  the'8hon:th<7  are  very  tenadous  of  life,  aadare  able 
t6  elevate  tittle  aiHiie*,  sii.  over  their  bodies  at  plessnia,  they  croak 
Bometiiing  like  frogs.  The  nstires  ooJawionaUy  sot  titem,  but  tber 
oAflD  oauas  indigestion,  whilst  otheM  call  Hum  sea  Sk^  koA  will  not 
Q  2 
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tonch  th^n,  they  are  ffveo  in  cases  of  consnmptioa.  Though  mocb 
differing  in  appearance,  atiU  bdongiug  to  another  division  of  the 
same  fiuuily,  ia  a  class  o!  fish,  BaUtta,  with  hud  granulated  skins, 
bri^t  coloDta,  and  reiy  extraordinary  looking  spines,  or  horns 
firmly  attached  to  the  body.  In  the  TriaeantKui  {Mootamt,  UaL)  one 
horn,  extends  upwards  from  ilie  back  of  the  head,  and  two  down- 
wards, in  the  position  of  tiie  ventral  fins.  Tbxee  fish  an  most  com- 
mon abont  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  and  the  terminatioti  of  the 
South  West  Monsoon. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  Sharks,  and  Bays,  we  find  many  varieties, 
of  which  ctiriotiB  tales  are  told,  the  ai^earance  of  some  of  them  ia 
veiy  extraordinary ;  whilst  the  uses  they  are  pnt  to,  are  varied,  and 
the  t^x  they  instil  into  the  fishermen,  is  very  great. 

T^iere  are  several  spedee  of  Dog  fishes,  SegUiidee,  snd  Sharks,  Car' 
eKarida,  {Choorawoo,  MaL,)  which  destroy  fish,and  tear  tiie  nets,  should 
they  become  entangled  in  them ;  the  large  species  is  very  common, 
and  will  even  carry  off  men.  A  man  eating  shark:  is  of  vwy  rare 
occurrence^  For  several  years,  only  one  instance  has  occuired  of  a 
person  being  Xtkva  by  a  shark  near  Codun. 

A  fisherman  who  hod  been  out  all  night,  in  January  1 862,  wished 
for  some  toddy,  but  as  tite  remuoder  of  the  men  objected  to  landing 
it  was  agreed  that  he  shonld  swim  ashore,  obtain  what  he  required, 
and  then  retmi  to  the  boat  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  boat's 
mde,  when  a  large  white  shark  was  seen  in  pursuit:  it  selEed  tfte 
unfortunate  man  almost  immediately,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  him,  bat 
droppii^;  this,  it  tnmed  agun  upon  its  back,  and  carried  off  its 
prey,  who  was  never  seen  again. 

The  most  frequent  accidents  arinng  from  sharks,  occur  either 
after  the  fish  has  been  hooked,  and  brought  into  the  boat,  or  else 
when  it  has  become  entangled  in  a  net,  and  the  Fi^iermen  either 
attempt  to  seize  it,  or  to  cut  the  meshes  to  let  it  go. 

Sharks  are  generally  caught  by  lines  and  hooks,  and  take  a  bait, 
if  their  ^lide  is  not  with  them,  which  b  a  variety  of  the  Pilot  Fish, 
Naueralea  ditctor,  that  appears  never  to  lose  sight  of  i\a  friend  the 
shark.  It  has  been  observed  to  keep  it  from  swallowing  a  bait,  and 
even  to  hold  on  by  ita  toil,  after  it  has  been  hooked,  to  prevent  its 
being  Uiuwn  out  of  the  water.    The  ancients  believed  that  the  pilot 
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fish,  went  with  their  Teaaela,  until  the  desired  haven  was  reached, 
whoi  it  left  them.  Ita  darklj  striped  sides,  nukes  it  easily  per- 
cmved  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  when  captured,  it  is  good 
eating,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Uackerel  family. 

A  shark  ia  rather  a  valuable  acquisition,  its  flesh  is  esteemed  very 
nntritive^  and  thou^  raralj  eaten  fresh,  it  ia  salted  in  pieces,  and 
dien  is  believed  to  be  very  good,  especially  for  women  who  have 
yonng  infants.  Its  native  name,  of  PH  Soora,  UaL,  or  milk  produc- 
ing, refers  to  the  powers  attributed  to  it.  The  hammer  headed 
sliark,  grows  to  12  feet,  or  even  more  in  length,*  it  is  not  esteemed 
so  nourishing,  as-  the  other  specie& 

The  Saw  Fish,  Pruli*  temi  tagittaiui,  Shaw.,  is  cert^nly  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  sharks,  and  accidents  are  more  commonly  seen 
caused  by  its  aoont,  iriiieh  is  extended  like  a  sword,  and  toothed 
like  a  large  saw ;  a  vwy  fonnidable  weapon  of  oSeuct^  and  one  it  is 
very  fond  of  making  nse  o£  The  eye  is  very  curiously  formed,  the 
ytitowish  cdonred  iris,  which  has  a  very  fine  black  margin,  instead 
of  possesnng  a  circoUr  hole  in  its  centre,  commonly  called  the  pupil, 
may  be  said  to  be  entire,  and  an  oval  flap  made  of  its  upper  aud 
lower  half.  These  flaps  appear  to  be  easily  raised,  depressed,  or 
expanded,  thus  partially  or  completely  excluding  li^t  as  required. 
-The  habilB  of  this  fish  are  too  little  known,  for  any  assartioQ  to  be 
made  regarding  the  use  of  this  peculiar  iris,  but  as  neither  ^elids  nor 
nictitating  membranes  could  act  owing  to  extern^  pressure  under 
WBtor,  analogy  would  favonr  the  belief,  that  this  fish  traverses  some 
peculiarly  twigfat  spaces,  where  the  light  would  be  too  staung  for  its 
optical  apparatus,  and  tiiat  consequently  it  has  the  power  of  excluding 
SB  much  of  it  as  it  pleases,  by  mauiB  of  these  curtains  formed  of 
the  iris.  The  lens  is  peoulia^  soft  Tlieir  flesh  is  equally  good 
with  the  sharks.  The  fins  of  all  these  species,  are  salted,  and 
generally  s«it  to  China.  Their  akina  are  used  for  sword  belts,  and 
rubbing  down  rongh  surfaces. 

The  Skates,  Raiaitke,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety, 

*  The  Natives  give  most  eiaggerated  aoconnts  of  the  Bize  of  these  fijili ;  the 
luunmer  beaded  shark,  they  ssj  is  often  from  40  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  tiie 
«lut«  vuiety  much  larger,  but  they  comiot  catch  them,  owing  to  their  enor- 
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both  in  oolonr  ind  fonn.  They  are  conndarad  bs  BUtritiau  H  the 
shvka,  all  ue  used  if  captured  in  the  Uonioon  time  by  the  fiih  oil 
manufkctarere.  A  epeciee  of  Ea^a  Bay,  iffUobatida,  elso  knom 
as  a  Whip  Bay,  from  it«  long  tail,  which  is  often  three  timie  ib» 
length  of  iti  body,  is  very  cammon  from  October  to  Felvwry.  It 
is  generally  p«i>oeiv«d  jumping,  or  aa  tjie  Nativei  expraes  it  flying 
oat  of  the  aea,  or  Backwater,  at  which  period,  tiwy  an  bdicred  to 
be  spawning.  Their  large  aize  rei|den  them  ccmspionons  ofajecti, 
even  aa  fbr  aa  a  distance  of  three  miles.  When  jumping  tiivy  turn 
ronnd,  and  their  whit«  under  aiir&oa,  b  more  apparent  than  thor 
darker  backs,  which  in  some  are  marked  all  over  likv  tiie  skin  of » 
Cheetah. 

Natdves  ara  from  experience,  very  cautions  in  l""dl'ng  these  fish, 
until  quite  dead.  The  spine  oa  their  tails  an  mqiloyad  as  weapou 
of  either  offenoe  or  defence,  as  the  ease  may  bn  By  twisting 
theb  tail  around  a  peraon's  hand,  or  ann,  tbey  inflict  a  most 
Bevere  wound,  hy  a  dragging  motion.  In  IQSI  a  man  came  to  the 
Dispensary,  with  his  ri^t  fttFearm  mortifled,  from  a  wound  o€  this 
description,  and  ampatatton  was  obliged  to  be  resorted  ta 

One  day  on  the  b«cikwater,  a  few  miUs  from  Cochin,  an  Ea^ 
Bay  nsor^  S  tett  in  length,  froiq  the  end  ol  his  tail  to  the  tip  of 
his  nose^  was  seen  gyvating  about,  oioss  to  ths  osbin  boat  No  dif- 
fionl^  was  eocpoienoed  in  coming  up  to  him,  but  the  qaesti<Ri  thai 
arose,  whetlier  he  was  only  playing  a  trick  to  induce  some  anwwcy 
individual  to  try  and  capture  him,  and  then  aftsr  giving  him  a 
wound  with  its  tail,  to  swim  away  triumphant  Bnt  aocidSBta  wiS 
happen,  a  boat  hook  was  at  hand,  the  prise  was  c^itared,  its  tall 
cut  ofl",  and  Its  evil  powers  deetooyed. 

TbiM  tail  has  in  it  ^  evident  power  of  evil,  whilst  ths  fish  is 
alivc^  but  after  its  death,  it  is  supposed  to  have  equally  ozcsUeot 
virtues.  TiM  fortunate  possaasor  of  it,  being  d!eotually  fonteeted 
against  charms,  and  able  to  face  the  evil  eye  widi  impunity. 

There  are  many  other  epeoiea  of  Bays,  one  of  which  (Hummdee, 
MaL,}  would  be  exactly  like  a  Bat  were  its  long  tail  removed,  all 
appear  aware  of  the  pcuwsnsion  of  this  powerful  weapon,  and  S^dier- 
men  almost  invaxiaUy  cut  it  off,  as  soon  as  the  Fidi  is  cMig^t,  to 
prevent  its  Injuring  them. 
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Some  spMus  ot  XSectrio  Bars,  are  foond  fiulher  dowii  the  coaat, 
tmt  tibey  do  not  appear  to  be  captured  at  Cochm. 

The  Fieheriee  are  now  niuestdoted,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch, 
vrvry  fialLerman  was  either  obliged  to  pa7  a  certain  amount,  or  ^va 
a  proportion  of  hia  gains  as  a  sort  of  royalty,  to  the  officials  of 
Cochin. 

The  foregoing  ^ance  at  the  enormona  numbers,  and  vazietiea  of 
fiah,  moat  giva  rise  to  the  thought ;  what  nee  are  all  theae  bounti- 
ful gifts  of  Providcnoe  turned  to  1  Or  are  the  Shark  and  the  Perch 
allowed  to  prey  upon  their  amaller  oeighboiira,  and  the  weaker  to  be 
deatroyed  by  the  stronger,  whilst  man  is  starving  in  the  vicinity  t 
It  is  unfortunately,  but  too  eridmit,  that  year  after  year,  the  horrors 
of  starration  are  not  unknown  amongat  the  population,  and  a  want 
of  nutriment  is  of  common  occurreooe.  The  Hindu  of  Bengal  may 
exclaim,  that  thoae  of  hia  religioD  will  not  eat  fish,  but  snch  is 
incorrect,  in  Ualabar  most  of  the  twice  bom  classes  refuse  to  do  so, 
none  of  the  Sudros  and  those  beneath  them. 

The  reason  why  large  quantities  of  salt  fiah  are  not  exported 
from  the  Native  States,  is  a  question  for  the  Politician  to  soItc^  but 
heavy  taxes  on  salt,  and  enormous  almost  probilnttHy  duties, 
cannot  conduce  to  the  soccees  of  this  trsde.  In  £atope  from 
very  e«ly  ages  fisheries  were  protected  by  legislative  enactmrait, 
not  so  in  the  Native  States  of  India,  -wban  jxatiitx  protec- 
tion, free  trade,  nor  encoun^ement,  ia  afEordad  the  low  caste  fiahec- 
man,  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  oocupatitn,  to  the  curing  and  ex- 
pmrtatimof  fish. 
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INVERTEBRATE  AKTMALa 
UoUuMa— CntUa  Esh— Shelli— Artioolata— Innotaindwllenfoui^— Be«UsB— 
Bom  Beetlae— CoooBOut  BqeUaa—Carpenter  Bee—Wwpi— Anta— Butterflia 
uid  motlia — Hosqailoes — FIgm — Ant  lioM — Dragan  flie»~ White  Ania — 
Earwigs — Cookroachea — HanUa  and  St.  Prancis  Xavier— Walking  Iwvsb— 
Walking  atioks — Mols  eridcets  and  lua  to  whioh  put — Lociuta^Biig*'- 

cnba— Craj  flah— Hermit  craba— 8aa  Uantia. 

The  UoUoBca  hava  man;  repnaentativM,  inhabitiiig  both  the  salt 
and  the  freeh  water,  the  running  sbnesas,  and  the  etegnant  tanks, 
as  well  as  the  mrface  of  the  earth,  although  more  sparing;.  A 
certain  defideney  in  variety,  is  compensated  for,  by  the  enormoos 
nnmbers  of  some  of  the  existing  Hpedes, 

During  the  South  West  Monsoon,  and  subaaqueut  to  it,  there  an 
many  long  oval  plates  on  the  aea  beach,  which  although  fragile,  an 
easily  recognized  as  shells :  being  the  internal,  or  dorsal  plate,  (gladios,) 
of  the  CatUe  Ssh,  Octoptu,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  and  tidee.  They  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  collected 
for  cleaning  windows,  and  Himilai  domestic  purposes. 

The  conmuoi  species,  has  a  convex  back,  of  a  shield-like  form, 
whilst  the  akin  covering  it  is  loose,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  brown, 
shot  witJi  other  colours.  It  can  apparmtly  change  ita  hue  at  pleasure, 
or  through  fear,  when  touched  it  frequently  becomes  of  a  silTeiy 
white.  The  shell  of  its  back  is  shaped  vary  much  like  a  dog's 
tongue,  and  is  from  4^  to  5  inches  in  length. 

This  moat  voracious  Mollusc,  has  a  head  surrounded  by  eight  arms. 
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ot  app«ndageB,  of  about  equal  length,  cJl  of  wliich  are  fnnuahed  with 
suckers  on  Aai  inner  surface.  Its  moath  is  armed  with  brown 
homy  jaws,  nsembling  a  parrot's  bill,  excepting  that  the  short  man- 
dible is  the  upper  one :  whilst  round  this  oigau  are  two  rows  of  suckers. 
Its  ink  hag,  from  the  contents  of  which,  a  rich  tint  of  sepia  may  be 
procured,  it  onjdoys  to  discolour  the  water  around  it  when  pursued. 
It  swims  with  rapidity  or  crawls  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  sea, 
in  search  of  cmstaccea,  or  its  finny  prey. 

Wonderful  tales  have  been  told  of  the  enormous  size  to  which  this 
creature  grows,  navlgaton  have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  it  with 
UToa  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  which  it  has  unbraced  and  dragged 
down  pasdng  boatA,  and  one  ot  Ham  muitioiied  in  Scandinavian 
legends,  was  able  to  lay  hold  o^  and  remove  Islands ! 

Pasdng  on  to  the  gastnropods,  we  reach  that  beautiful  division, 
which  both  charms  the  eya  by  the  colouration  and  form  of  its 
shelly  covering  and  pleases  the  Epicure,  by  the  delicacy  of  the  food 
afforded  by  its  taibes. 

The  family  of  ifurieida  are  not  well  represented,  as  but  two 
specdee  are  apparency  found,  and  those  only  dnring  the  violence  of  the 
Sonth  West  Monsooa  One  ia  a  spiny  morex  with  a  long  beak,  the 
'  otlier  a  frog  shell,  {Baneila,  Lam.) 

Along  the  s^fore  as  the  tide  recedes,  ore  perceived  many  varietdee 
of  the  Anger  shell,  {Terebra,  Lam.)  thdr  colours  varying,  from  pure 
white,  to  bluish  purple,  whilst  some  sie  striped,  others  plain. 

The  Cones  are  not  common,  ocoasiontdly  a'  dead  money  cowry, 
Cyprtea  tmmeta,  may  be  found  on  the  shore,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  may  have  been  dropped  th«re.  But  s^  as  they  form  a 
laine  article  of  commerce  in  the  neighbouring  Maldives  and  Lacca- 
dives,  they  may  not  be  lately  visitors  here.  Cowries  are  not  employ' 
ed  OB  smaU  change  for  money  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  Deccan  and  other 
inland  places,  but  occasionally  a  favourite  bull  may  be  perceived, 
with  a  string  of  them  around  his  neck. 

Amongst  the  Potamides,  the  Ter^sroXia  t^acopia,  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  tides. 
A  number  of  specimens  wiiich  were  obtained  from  the  canal  during 
the  hot  month  of  November,  and  placed  in  an  anf  s  nest  were  remov- 
ed in  the  cud  of  January,  in  the  expectation  that  the  animal  substance 
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vottid  hftTe  been  el«BRd  out :  bat  what  thef  were  put  into  a  Iwais  of 
vster,  prepantory  to  the^  being  claused,  After  two  or  tlwee  bcmn 
the  MiinwU  commoieed  vmetipag  from  the  a^db,  as  healthy 
as  ever.  No  doubt  they  hfbentate,  if  it  may  so  fo«  eaDed,  in  the 
hea^  and  as  in  tJte  ant's  nest  they  had  m  means  of  snbsiatitB^  they 
retmCed  into  their  riiells,  wMch  they  finmly  elDsed  with  Hbe  oper- 
culum at  the  external  apertot^  and  wuted  for  a  damper  state  of  the 
weather,  and  a  time  more  congenial  to  tJieir  t8i)Wementa.  Hn  littfo 
Cerii/udta  obfara,,  Lan.,  is  seen  lying  in  thoosands  along  the  Bniddy 
bai^  of  ibe  same  places  wbwe  the  Potan^dea  are  fotrad,  tl»He  hat 
are  oollMted  in  gnat  numbers,  sod  buret  wit&  other  shells  for  Mme, 

A  species  of  undescribed  marsh  snait  is  fonnd  on  the  eeest,  it  i> 
"  a  variety  of  the  PaludomHi  Parva,  ot  Ed^r  Layard,  and  d^B« 
from  the  Deccsn  and  BcHnbay  qiedes."  Tlie  little  Mdania  tuber- 
ciUaUi,  is  common  in  every  stagnant  pieae'  of  wnter.  Two  varietaes 
of  TarriuUa  are  ozceedin^y  Bamovaa  <hi  the  aea  ahora,  &e  om> 
being  light,  {T.  imbricata,)  the  other  aUte  coloured. 

Amongst  the  family  of  Paludinitiee,  there  are  many  known  species, 
the  river  snail  is  very  abnndaiit :  in  localitieB  not  far  removed  from 
tiie  sea,  the  light  brown,  P.  nulanogfcima,  Benson,  i»  moat  premtent^ 
but  inland  the  Iai:ger  olive  colonred  and  striped,  P.  BenffoUeiuu, 
Kppenn  to  take  its  [dace.  Togetjier  with  this  laat,  is  an  angnlato 
varied,  which  is  of  rather  a  H^ter  eolonr,  and  has  been  ohOaitetf 
from  Bnrmah  and  Bunddcand  Theaa  snails  are  employed  as  ai^ 
cles  d  food,  by  some  of  tAie  lower  classes. 

Ampnllarioe,  or  ^^e  nmils,  are  very  abondant,  and  some  of  thesr 
gnw  to  a  vety  large  sii&  !nieav«-age£ametflroftbe'»pertureef  four 
ofthese  taken  from  amnngBtaaniabep  collected  for  eating,  was  1}  by 
^  imihea,  whilst  oae-  sf  thei^  (A.  Malabariea,)  held  1}  onnces  of 
water.  N«ti«aaaarl'  that  in  the  month  of  Jannai^  vMy-mo^ 
larger  qmsmens  m^  %e  obtained. 

Nerites  or  sea  snuls,  and  Trochi,  are  oocaaoiially  fonnd  on  Hi* 
shore,  but  ore  neither  BO  common,  nor  ao  large,  as  flirtiter  sooth 
where  thwv  an  rocks.  Of-  the  Gap  and  Saucer  limpeb^  (Caljplnf 
ida,)  tiiem  is  one  am^  i^teeies  exceedin^y  munarona  along'  &» 
nbara,  as  well  asa  Tootb  c^eH,  (cfenAtAtMK.)- There  is  one  fiwdi  water 
Nerite,  {N^etitMa  crepiduiaria.  Lam.)  which  is  common. 
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The  Helicidce,  or  Land  SiuuIb,  said  to  exist  wherever  there  are 
trees,  ia  not  unknown  in  MaUbar,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
fresh  specimens.  In  the  hot  months,  dead  oneamay  be  perceived  under 
shmba,  and  amonget  boshes,  but  living  ones  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

In  thnks,  the  Pond  Snail,  {Lffnmaa  tatsola.  Lam.)  is  vei;  com- 
mon, as  well  as  the  UtQe  Bithinia  Travatwofiea,  and  the  Planarbu 
InduMt,  Benson.  On  examining  dried  up  tanks  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  ataeon,  as  in  March,  numbers  of  spedmens  of  the  PUmorbis  are 
seen,  in  all  of  wiacih  the  Mollusc  is  dead  The  same  observation 
ludds  good  in  respect  to  Ampnllarim,  many  dead  shells  of  which  are 
ererywhere  tq^Mnnt  in  the  scorched  ap  paddy  fields  at  this  time, 
and  when  they  ate  irrigated  in  Jonnary  and  Febroary,  enormons  num- 
bers cd  dead  AmpollaricB  and  Pallndinoe,  float  about  in  the  water. 

In  the  fresh  water  tanks,  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  a  bivalve, 
somfliwhat  FeaemUing  a  daik  brown  oockle,  {Cyrena,  Lam.)  it  grows 
to  some  size,  and  is  employed  for  food,  whilst  its  shells  are  bnmt 
fcnr  lime.  The  Corbiatla  O.riataUa'i  Deah.,  is  also  found  in  die 
san^  inland  rirers.  In  company  with  what  appears  to  be  the  Stya- 
radialut,  Ch.,  as  **  itt  form  it  approaches  that  figure  in  Wood's  Index." 
Tlie  freah  water  mussel,  which  "  has  a  salmon  nacred  shell,  is  appa- 
rently identical  with  tlie  Chinese,  CTnio  eotuobrinwf,  Lea."  It  ia  very 
nmnerons  in  ponds,  and  moist  paddy  fields,  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tides,  but  a  long  end  patient  search,  baa  failed  to 
detect  pearis  in  them.  It  ia  esteemed  as  food,  as  le  also  a  smaller 
variety,  which  osnoHy  inhabits  the  same,  or  oontigaoas  localitdea. 
Hie  Cytherta,  Lam.,  are  much  used  for  fo04^  in  spite  of  their  size 
not  being  great ;  the  rather  ugly  brown,  C.  aula,  is  generally  the 
laigeet,  but  the  C.  oman,  Var.,  C.  merd.rix.  Lam.  Jnn.,  and  C.  futea,  (1) 
an  amon^  the  most  common  species.  A  beautiful  bright  blue 
green  mussel,  is  found  in  the  sea,  both  North  and  South  of  the  Cochin 
atat^  and  the  pretty  OuiUUia  polUw,  Wood,  ia  occasionally  thrown 
np  l:^  the  waves. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  various  shells  pro- 
curable, even  were  such  possible,  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
enormous  numbers  of  MytUtda,  Arcada,  Cyprinidv,  Veneridce,  and 
otber  bivalves,  are  collected  on  the  sea  bead,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  chunam. 

B  2 
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OjBters  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  procured  in  Im^ 
quantities  by  divers,  in  about  ten  feet  water.  They  are  very  la^[e, 
and  at  times  unwholesome,  occasionally  little  pearls  are  found  in 
them.  As  there  are  no  rocks  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves, 
they  affix  themselves  to  any  object  within  reach,  and  may  firequently 
be  seen  clingiiig  to  one  another.  Both  the  singular  cock's  comb 
Oyster,  Ottrea  critta  palii,  and  the  curious  Anomia,  are  also  found 
along  the  coast  The  Fearl  Oyster,  MeUagrina  margaritifenx,  is  not 
found,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  e^^riment  of  import- 
ing it,  as  in  such  a  locality  as  the  Nanikal  mud  bank,  it  might 
possibly  thrive. 

The  Articulata  division  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  is  very  largely 
represented  and  is  divisible  into  the  true  articulated  animals,  and 
the  worms.  The  insect  class  claims  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
residents  on  the  Malabar  coast  Many  of  its  tribes  are  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  some  of  them  as  they  flit 
ahout  from  bush  to  bush,  give  a  charm  to  the  scenery,  which  mo- 
tionless objects  could  never  afford.  The  Centipedes  are  dreaded, 
from  th^  venomous  bites ;  the  Thysaaoura,  for  the  family  of  the 
fish  insect  which  tliey  conttun,  so  destnictiye  to  clothes;  the  Sucto- 
rial tribe  for  the  irritation  caused  by  its  fleas,  the  Beetles  for  the 
spoliation  and  consumption  of  trees,  food,  and  clothing :  the  Orthop- 
tera,  for  the  disgusting  cockroach,  the  still  more  frightful  looking 
mole  cricket,  and  the  numerous  locusts.  The  Hemiptera  for  its 
brilliant,  but  too  odoriferous  bugs ;  the  Nenroptera  for  the  white 
ants,  the  Hymenopteia,  for  its  biting  and  stinging  insects,  and  its 
numerous  bees,  and  wasps  :  even  the  beautiful  class  of  Lepidoptera, 
furnishes  the  moth,  which  is  so  destructive  to  clothes  and  fnrs :  and 
the  Diptera  contains  the  unfortunately  but  too  well  known  mosquitoe. 

Insect  life  is  comparatively  deficient  during  the  nuns,  but  after 
their  cessation,  and  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather,  the  vari- 
ed food  most  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  each,  abounds ;  and 
insects  come  forth  from  their  retreats,  enlivening  the  scenery  with 
their  gorgeous  colours,  peopling  the  air,  tlie  water,  the  grass,  the 
high  lands,  the  plains,  and  the  woods,  furnishing  their  destroyers 
with  food,  and  the  lover  of  natural  history,  with  most  interesting  and 
«ver  varying  wonders, 
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Beddes  the  seasons,  other  cauaes  are  in  operation,  regalatiDg  the 
diBtribotiou  of  insects;  thna,  omongat  the  Beetles,*  the  great  mass 
of  CScindelidce  are  found  along  the  sea  shore,  and  the  Bcorpion  beetle, 
(Anthia  G-yiUtata)  prolific  on  the  mountainous  ghauts,  is  unknown 
in  the  plains.  This  Geographical  limitation,  is  perceptible  in  many 
other  forma  of  insect  life,  and  though  many  species  have  a  most  exten- 
ave  range,  there  are  otheia  with  a  most  circumscribed  distribution. 

^Rie  Beetles,  Coleoptene,^  form  a  numerous  family,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  their  generce,  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
infinity  of  individuals  belonging  to  each.  Some  ore  employed  as 
medicine,  others  as  food,  some  are  admired  for  their  brilliant  colours, 
and  agun  others  are  dreaded  for  the  mischief  they  occasion,  especial- 
ly amongBt  the  Cocoanut  trees,  which  form  much  of  the  wealth  of  this 
portion  of  India.  Whilst  some  destroy  the  rice  which  is  being  kept 
for  human  food,  or  the  Qiuger  in  readiness  for  export  to  European 
markets,  others  again  clear  away  dead  animal  substances,  and  thus 
prerentmuch  of  the  unwholesome  taint,  which  the  atmoepUere  might 
receive  therefrom.  Cocoanut  beedos  vary  iu  different  localities. 
In  Ceylon}  the  dreaded  Cocoanut  V>eetle,  is  of  the  Long  Homed 
species,  LonpuMmia,  and  in  South  Travancore  a  Longirostnd . 
eamUic,  is  accused  of  causing  the  mischief  but  in  N'orth  IVavancne 
and  Cochin,  the  ffeliocoprit  mUtat,  has  the  credit  of  it.  But  it 
most  be  remembered,  that  some  species  attack  the  stem,  tmd  cause 
it  to  become  rotten,  whOst  others  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves, 
and  others  agiun  fix  themselves  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  and  des- 
troy the  portion  known  as  the  cabbage. 

Along  the  sea  shore,  a  beautifnl  and  most  numerous  species  of 
Cicindela,  {C.  Biramoia,  Fab.)  may  be  found,  its  long  legs  assist  it 
in  jumping  about  most   actively,   whilst    its  bright  purple  under- 

*  k  Urge  oollsotisii  of  Coleoptens,  haa  been  penan&Uy  mads  in  MaUbsr ; 
amongst  which  are  specimenB,  of  every  speoiea  named  in  thiiae  p^«- 

t  Amongst  much  Taluable  information  oa  inaects,  and  ahella,  kindly  furnish- 
ed me  by  IF.  B.  Benton,  Siq.,  and  inoluded  in  Uieae  pigea,  I  am  sUo  indebted 
to  him  for  the  knowledge,  that  Ciytput  oil,  i>  the  beat  preaerratiTe  ia  collec- 
tknu  of  inaecta,  igainat  the  depredationa  to  wbieh  they  are  eo  subject,  egpedal- 
ly  wirtiin  the  tropica.  A  few  drops  on  a  piece  ot  aponge,  renewed  every  three  or 
fonr  month*,  in  each  tray  will  be  found  to  be  most  offiotMiouH. 
*  Sir  EmeraoD  Tennent,  Oylon. 
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pirface,  greeniah  red  cliest,  and  reddish  back  with  bUck  tnatlc' 
ings,  renders  this  little  Tiger  beetle,  a  pnouuiiait  object  on  the  aeadfl 
<rf  the  eea  shore. 

Hie  S«>r{Hon  beetle,  AnMa  ^-guttata,  m  it  is  generally  called, 
OD  acconnt  of  the  venomous  vounds  it  inflicts,  is  foond  on  or  aeai 
the  Qhaiita,  bat  does  not  deacend  to  the  plains,  it  is  also  common  on 
the  table  Isiid  of  Mysore,  the  Deccan,  and  Ute  Neilgbemes,  and  is 
every  where  dreaded.  It  is  abont  \\  inches  long,  and  blaok  with  nx 
luge  white  ^tots,  which  renders  it  a  very  conspicuous  otgect  Several 
species  (d  wat«r  beetles,  Dgtiau,  and  Whirligigs,  Qyriin,  are  recag- 
uised  by  sttugers,  a«  doeely  reeembling  their  European  relatiTes. 

Amongst  the  Senicvmes,  is  the  Rose  beetle,  Stenucera  Chryria 
iriiich  is  found  in  great  nombers,  both  on  the  Ghauts  and  inland. 
Its  nndw  surfoce  is  a  glos^  green,  with  wings  eitlier  of  a  deep 
cheetont  cdonr,  or  of  a  bhiish  green,  whilst  its  bead  and  chest  are 
ef  a  golden  green,  in  little  pits,  ev«n  the  Natives  notice  this  beknti' 
fnl  beetle.  When  taken  it  tries  to  throw  itself  on  the  ground,  whwe 
it  is  slow  in  its  ntovenwnts,  although  its  flight  is  very  npid.  dul- 
dren  affix  a  string  round  jl^  between  the  diest  sad  the  wing  oase^ 
.  which  part  it  can  close  with  pvat  force,  sqoeezii^  anything  which 
may  get  there  severe^.  He  Sector  butterfly,  PapiUo  Hector,  is  also 
firaqosntly  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cottcn  is  a  similar  maaner,  and  play- 
ed with  by  chiUreo.  Hie  wing  oaeea  of  this  green  speoee  of  beetls, 
are  collected  in  laise  number^  sad  sold  in  the  Bassar,  either  for 
exportation  to  Bombay,  or  f<^  Native  actofs  and  mouatebanks,  to 
adorn  their  dresses.  There  is  a  beautiful  grgw  gold  specoH,  of  the 
Bupnati*  &jnily,  S.  ChryioAora,  and  mother  rtu«  qiecies  of  the 
aame  Anuly,  whi(^  has  its  wing  cases  and  thorax  pitted  in  lioee^ 
and  colourad  wiUi  green  sad  gold.  This  has  been  also  found  at 
Sangor,  but  tqtpean  to  b»  atiU  mmamed. 

A  curious  fanuiy,  known  as  skip  jacks,  EUOeridm,  fumiab  some 
very  godsons  beetles,  and  few  in  India  can  sarpass  the  colooriags, 
of  the  CantpioOermu  Sttpkeiuu,  Hope.  Its  wing  cases  are  of  & 
golden  green  colour,  whilst  the  thorax  winch  is  expanded  toansverse- 
ly,  is  of  a  chesnut  colour  in  the  centre,  and  sarroanded  by  a 
beautiful  blue.  This  appears  however  to  be  very  rare,  tiie  ain^ 
specimen  here  referred  to,  was  caught  at  Trichoor.     A  smtUJbut 
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very  beaotifal  little  bioiue  coloured  Elal«r  has  the  credit  of  mdog 
ciotbes,  wd  evidmce  U  Btarooglj'  in  favour  of  aacli  being  the  cue. 

The  Scaiabeides,  give  some  large  apeciee  which  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favoor,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  their  BcavBtiger  duties, 
and  to  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  their  coloorisg,  but  to  this  last*  . 
tiiere  are  several  axceptions  ;  one  huge  black  spedea,  Coprit  moloutu, 
has  a  hom  on  the  snmmit  of  its  head,  and  each  of  the  front  uid  ex- 
ternal comers  of  its  cheat,  are  carried  forward  into  ovenrcbing  pro- 
jections Another  nearly  allied  epeoieB  oi  copris  is  amaller,  and 
of  a  brown  coloor ;  one  very  rou^  brown  beetle,  has  wing  cases  like 
thebarkof  a  tree,  or  perhaps  something  like  a  toad,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  described,  but  is  to  a  certain  extent  similar  to  the 
Tmx  ffranviatuM,  which  is  foond  in  the  Doib,  and  elaewheie.  One 
small  species  of  Scarabeus,  is  of  a  bumiahad  bine  green  colour,  S. 
Ontkroj^agnt,  it  is  moaUy  seen  in  sand;  places.  A  Bull  homed  dung 
beetle  Anthrophagus  —  1  is  veiy  beautiful,  it  has  two  horns  in  front, 
like  those  of  a  oow,  and  another  small  one  in  the  centre,  its  head  and 
chest  are  of  a  bronze  grarai  colonr,  whilst  its  wing  cases  ore  brown, 
it  is  1^  inchee  long. 

Amon^  the  stag  beetles,  is  one  enormous  species  of  Zuouitu, 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  one  inch  wide :  its  mandibles  are 
la^  and  strong,  and  it  is  altogether  a  formidaUe  looking  creature. 
Its  colour  is  brown,  and  it  is  not  unoommon  about  the  monsoon 
time. 

A  very  handsome  Coiculio  ia  found,  but  more  frequently  in  Tra- 
vancore  than  in  Cochin,  it«  general  colour  is  a  reddish  cheetnnt,  with 
a  heait  shaped  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  its  wing  coverings, 
which  are  solcatec^  and  one  round  black  spot  on  either  side  :  its 
under  surface  has  also  some  chestnut  mflrHnga  One  deep  purple 
colored  Elejdumt  beetle  so  named  from  ita  prolonged  snout,  is 
rather  huidsome,  it  is  the  RhynooiAor}uftr*n^*umu,  Fab.  An  ex- 
ceedingly ouriona  beetle  which  is  rather  ran  in  Coclun,  but  common 
foithar  south  in  Travancor^  is  a  ^eoiea  of  FausBOS,  Platfrhopatvt, 
Meilii :  each  of  ita  antennoe  terminate  in  a  flatt^ed  knob,  giving  it 
at  the  first  glance  the  i^pearaace  of  having  two  heads,  its  wing 
eaaea  are  (^  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  emits  &  yellow  fluid,  having 
im  offensivQ  smell,  that  lasts  for  a  day,  and  the  stain  of  which 
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^OQld  it  get  Upoa  a  person's  hand,  continues  for  neari;  a  week.  It 
has  a  nasty  sqtieak  when  captured.  One  placed  with  an  Earwig  in 
a  {^ass,  was  devoured  by  the  latter  insect. 

The  Long  homed  beetles  are  very  numerous,  the  finest  is  the 
Lamia  Roglii,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  nearly  2  inches  long,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  with  four  reddish  white  round  spots  on  either 
wing  case.  Occasionally  the  hardened  white  cases  looking  like  e^, 
within  which  are  the  perfect  insects,  may  be  found  inside  soft  trees. 
Soioe  obligingly  sent  by  Mr.  Kohlhoff  from  Trichoor,  measured 
l^Xij  inches.  As  a  number  of  them  often  exist  in  thesame  tree,  the 
timber  is  of  course  rendered  comparatively  useless.  In  some  places  it 
is  said,  that  even  after  faruiture  has  been  made  up,  these  unVelcome 
visitors  are  occasionally  perceived,  emerging  from  the  interior. 

The  Cassididcs  are  numerously  represented,  one  little  species  look- 
ing like  burnished  gold,  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  in  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  Another  is  of  a  light  green  and  gold,  whilst  a 
third  is  smaller  but  of  much  the  same  colours,  althou^  differently 
marked,  and  there  is  also  a  large  unoamed  species,  certainly  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  miniature  Tortoise.  The  Lady  Birds, 
(Coeeirulics)  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  either  in  their  appeuance,  or 
their  smell,  one  lovely  little  species  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  green 
colour. 

The  Hymenopterae,  or  membrane  winged  insects,  call  for  especial 
attention,  as  the  Hindus  highly  venerate  the  Bee,  and  some  species 
of  Ants,  believing  that  the  spirits  by  which  they  are  animated,  are 
&vonied  of  Qod,  and  thmr  intellects  more  developed,  than  in  most 
other  forms  of  insect  life.  Amongst  this  tribe  are  the  Carpenter 
Bees,  (^Xylocopa  latipet,)  the  deep  blue  species,  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,' 
and  there  is  another  smaller  one  with  a  yellow  thorax.  Both  ate 
very  destructive  as  they  bore  into  wood.  The  Honey  Bee  which 
exists  in  laree  swarms  in  the  jungles,  furnishes  large  quantities  of  ho- 
ney, and  wax,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  bears  and  other  wild  animals. 

The  solitary  Wasp,  is  a  freqaent  visitor  into  houses,  where  it 
forma  its  nest  consisting  of  single  mod  cells,  in  which  it  deposits  its 
eggs  against  the  door  posts,  Venetians,  or  any  other  suitable  places ; 
day  after  day,  or  every  second  or  third  morning,  it  increases  the 
atmctuie,  by  adding  one  more  room  within  each  of  which  it  encloses 
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A  catarpUIor.  The  Sodal  Wups  as  they  are  tanned,  construct  a  little 
delicate  neet,  as  if  imuie  of  paper,  divided  into  ceils,  and  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  hj  a  fine  stalk 

Many  and  exceedingly  interesting  are  the  vast  fiuoUy  of  Ants, 
which  come  to  the  notice  of  the  tiaTeller,  on  account  of  the  Timleiice 
of  their  attacks,  to  the  resident  for  the  damage  they  do  to  his  goods 
and  stores,  and  to  the  Sanitary  Officer,  supposing  one  to  exist,  for 
the  service  they  render,  by  removing  animal  snbstances,  which  with- 
out their  assistance,  mi^t  remain  to  taint  and  poison  the  atmos- 
phere, (^ving  rise  to  various  and  fatal  diseases. 

The  common  Black  Ant,  Formica  eompreua,  ¥ah.,  does  not  re- 
side in  this  portion  of  India  :  but  a  species  which  is  quite  as  viru- 
lent is  found,  viz.,  t^  Rufous  tree  ant,  Formica  tmaroffdina,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  it  forms  its  neat  of  leaves,  especially  of  the 
Mangoe,  whilst  they  are  growing  on  the  trees.  After  having  draws 
them  together,  it  unites  them  with  a  fine  white  web,  and  numbers  of 
them  reside  within  this  nest  Should  any  perscm  take  hold  of  one  of 
these  domiciles,  in  mistake  for  a  bird's  nest,  he  will  repent  his  cap- 
tm«,  as  the  inmates  at  once  sally  forth,  in  defence  of  their  dwelliog, 
and  woe  to  him  whom  many  of  them  simultaneously  attack. 

A  Gentleman  wishing  to  examine  one  of  these  Anf  s  nests,  directed 
his  servants  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  on  hia  table.  This  was  done, 
but  on  his  return  home,  he  found  his  viutora  bad  become  so  irate, 
that  no  one  could  venture  into  the  room,  in  which  they  were 
located.  In  the  North  West  Provinces,  these  ants  are  employed  to 
free  houses  of  wasps  which  sometimes  take  up  their  abodes  within, 
and  they  speedily  destroy  or  drive  them  away,  but  subsequently 
become  so  irritated,  that  they  attackall  the  inmates  indiscriminately. 
They  are  by  no  means  averse  to  animal  food,  and  may  frequently  be 
perceived  upon  bamboo  fences,  catching  small  Black  Ants,  Formica 
jAyliotMia,  Jerd.,  by  thor  backs,  aad  carrying  them  away  for  a  mesL 
But  in  doing  this,  they  are  obliged  to  be  cueful,  as  should  the  intend- 
ed prey  exude  a  certain  secretion,  which  it  has  the  poww  of  doing, 
it  produces  most  injurious  effects  on  them. 

A  minute  ant,  which  is  more  frequently  noticed  by  persons  who 
rarely  leave  their  houses,  has  a  light  buff  coloured  chest  and  legs,  with 
a  dark  brown  body,  Alia  datrudw,  Jerd.     It  clears  away  anything 
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that  comes  in  ita  way  from  cmmbe  of  bread,  to  large  pieces  of  flesh. 
In  fine  weather,  in  the  <Mld  montlis  of  tlie  year,  colonies  of  these  anta, 
may  be  seen  paaaing  along  the  walls  of  honses.  Soon  after  a  nnmber 
of  nenteia  Lune  forth  carrying  ^gs,  and  tiien  aome  femalos,  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  neuters,  show  themsdvea.  Each  of 
the  last  appears  to  have  a  driver  behind  her,  and  other  aaaistanta  on 
«ther  side,  to  convey  her  to  her  new  home.  Should  a  female  fall  off 
the  wall,  a  great  commotion  arises,  uid  some  of  her  personal  atten- 
dants, immediately  proceed  in  each  direction,  in  Bearch  of  her,  and 
reconvey  her  into  the  proper  road. 

An  ant  having  fbmid  a  piece  of  bread,  or  any  other  substance, 
suitable  to  its  requirements,  uid  of  a  proper  aize,  seiaee  it  with  its 
jaws  and  straightens  It  with  its  feet  and  ontennte.  When  progresaing, 
the  ant«nnCB  project  on  either  aide  of  the  object,  to  steady  it  When 
several  ants  are  aimnltoneonly  dragging  oi  rolling  on  object  along, 
some  ore  frequently  underneath  it. 

A  very  beantifnl  bright  bine  stinging  fly,  StUbmn  ipUndidKM,yfeat. 
is  seen  in  almost  every  bouse,  it  is  very  active,  and  is  captured  with  ' 
difficulty.     Sometimes  it  has  a  spot  of  sou'let  on  dther  side  of  its 
body,  this  may  be  a  distinct  species,  and  much  resembles  the  S. 
oeutatum,  of  Westwood. 

The  LepidoptenB,  are  most  common  during  the  cold  months  of 
ihe  yvor,  and  are  of  all  colonis  from  the  most  aober,  to  goigeoua  red, 
blue,  green,  or  golden.  Their  size  varies,  from  tax  inches  in  the  ex- 
panse of  th^  iringB,  or  even  more,  down  to  less  than  one  third  of  an 
inch.  WhilfltintheLarvaState,asCaterpil1ais,theydomucbdamage, 
and  the  period  passed  in  their  transformations,  varies  with  the  fiunOy 
to  which  they  belong  and  the  time  of  year  in  which  such  occurs. 

The  Butterfliea  are  most  gorgeous,  and  vie  in  beauty  with  the 
little  3nn-birda,  as  both  flib  in  the  sunshine  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
fhunone  flower  toanoth«r.  Oneof  thekrgestof  theDiuraalLepidop- 
terce,  (Ontkhoptari  dartim,  Gray.)  appears  during  October,  and  is 
seen  from  the  sarly  morning,  to  the  evenings,  as  late  as  February, 
or  Harch.  Its  upper  wings  are  of  velvet  black,  its  lower  mostly  satin 
yeDow,  w!ulst  their  expanse  is  rardy  less  than  six  inches.  The 
beantiftil  black  and  red  J^apUio  Sector,  Linn.,  is  never  uncommon, 
and  appears  to  take  very  long  Ri^^ts,  being  frequently  perceived 
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enwaiiig  the  backwttt«r,  when  at  leut  a  mile  from  land.  Whei«  al) 
are  mora  or  lew  beantaftil,  and  species  ao  varied,  it  ia  difflonit  wMch 
to  specify. 

Moths  an  as  nnmenms  sa  Butterfliee,  and  BoAe  moat  delicately 
marted  and  coloured  epeoiea  exist,  specially  amongst  the  Noctuce, 
which  ara  most  easily  obbuned  bj  apreading  a  sheet  ont  of  doors  of 
an  erening  and  placing  a  lamp  in  the  centra  of  it.  Hie  white 
Liih/uia  SaagaittoleiUa,  Donovan,  with  the  fnoit  edge  of  ita  fore 
wings,  of  a  crinuon  colour,  and  the  posterior  pair  spotted  with  black, 
DccaaionaUy  shows  iteelf  in  considwable  nnmbera.  The  Tarayama 
ganaa,  I^eb.,  is  Gorions  on  acconnt  of  its  dropping  down  a>  if 
dead,  when  touched. 

The  Gnat  trilie  b  not  wanting.  Its  representative  the  Moeqnitoe, 
Cvitx  utolatiu,  which  is  never  absent,  becomes  most  common  about 
a  fortnight  after  tiie  rains  have  set  in.  In  the  cold  months,  theee 
pests  are  oomparatively  few,  but  as  die  hot  season  b^ins,  tiwy  in- 
crease. To  some  persons  their  bnu  as  they  fiy  aroond,  is  as  irritating 
as  their  bite  is  to  others.  The  Flea,  Pukx  irriMtu^  becomes  moet 
common  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year. 

If  a  house  is  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  on  being  re-opened  it 
is  fonnd  swarming  with  these  little  pests.  If  a  fowl  is  sick  they  at- 
tach titemselves  to  it.  Between  its  eye  and  bill,  there  we  generally 
large  oommnuities,  so  closely  packed  that  a  pin  cannot  be  inserted 
between  them. 

The  second  snb-clasa  of  insects  fSemimetahotaJ  are  very  nnme- 
nms, and  some  of  them  very  attractive,  owing  eitlier  to  their  el^nt 
or  cnrions  forma,  whilst  oUters  on  the  contraiy  ara  very  disguatiug, 
not  only  in  tiieir  appearance,  but  owing  to  the  artideeapon  which  tiiey 
feed.  Some  again  are  very  deatmcdve,  withont  external  beanty 
to  oS^  ae  aa  ezcas& 

The  nerve  winged  insects  (Nenxoptera)  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Amongst  the  Trieoplera  are  an  enormous  nnmber  of  the  Phryga- 
nddw  fomity,  and  their  lorvte  may  be  found  enclosed  in  various 
inat*"»J«|  such  as  bits  of  stick  and  grass.  Amongst  the  flat  winged 
(Planipedet},  there  is  a  very  interesting  species,  of  Ant  lion,  (Myi- 
vuieo)  which  is  however  by  no  means  so  common  in  the  town  of 
Cochin,  aa  in  maoy  other  localities,  such  as  Trichoor.  T^e  IltUe 
e  2 
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pits  which  they  form  in  the  aaud,  may  be  seon  at  the  side  of  paths, 
and  sandy  spots  of  ground,  and  should  an  ant  or  other  small  iueect 
fall  in,  it  instantly  disappeais  in  a  ahovar  of  sand,  discharged  at  it 
by  the  hidden  occupant  of  the  tnip.  It  is  said  tliat  in  order  to  ob- 
tun  a  satisFactoiy  answer  to  any  request,  the  internal  admiuidtration 
of  an  ant  Lion  is  a  capital  epedfic,  given  to  the  parQi  fi-om  whom 
the  benefit  is  reqnired. 

Amongst  the  net  vingod  insects,  {Dictgotoptera)  are  the  beautiful 
Dragon  Flies,  LUitUididie,  they  may  be  seen  in  all  directions,  of  most 
varied  and  gorgeous  hues,  which  however  decrease  iu  brilliancy 
after  death.  Some  have  crimson  bodies,  some  blue,  or  yeUow,  aud 
others  orange,  or  yellow  and  blue,  iu  fact  there  is  scarcdy  any  shade 
of  colour  of  which  they  may  not  be  perceived,  whilst  the  size  of  the 
q>ecie8,  is  very  varied.*  One  of  the  most  destructive  <tf  Indian  in- 
sects, is  tlie  Termite,  or  White  Ant,  {Ourriaaii,  or  dtediUl,  Mai)  it  is 
found  in  British  Cochin,  but  owing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  communities  do  not  erect  the  large  nests,  which  are  common  in 
the  Native  state  and  elsewhere.  As  they  never  work  in  the  light, 
they  prefer  rooms  which  are  kept  dark,  especially  if  the  floors  aro 
made  of  mud,  aud  they  destroy  everything  they  are  capable  of  mas- 
ticating. They  constrnct  their  nests  of  mud  prepared  in  their 
mouths,  and  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion :  and  form  covered 
passages  along  which  they  reach  any  object  they  intend  to  consume  ; 
or  else  they  glue  boxes  or  otber  objects  to  the  floor,  and  tiien  com- 
mence their  destructi(«L  They  ascend  trees  in  tiie  same  manner,  re- 
moving the  hark,  and  destroying  thdr  vitality.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  one  of  these  raised  (lalleries,  commenced  in  the  centre  of  a 
floor,  and  carried  up  as  much  as  a  foot  from  the  ground,  ackl  then 
foi'soken  :  it  appears  that  they  s(»netimes  raise  these,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  edible  substance,  but  failing  in  doing  so  forsake  them, 
and  retire  to  some  more  favoumble  locality. 

Although  white  ants  may  occasionally  destroy  boxe,%  and  articlea, 
left  upon  the  floor,  in  one  nigUt,  such  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  ttiey 
are  g^ierally  at  least  twelve  hours  in  glueing  objects  down,  with 
their  gummy  tine  sand,  before  they  commence  eating  them  :  thus 
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Farnitiire  which  is  moved  once  every  24  honra,  vill  very  seldom  be 
injared.  There  are  certain  sabetwcwi  to  which  they  have  a  great 
aversion,  nch  as  oils,  indigo,  teak,  iron  wood,  and  more  especially 
the  oil  of  the  cashew  nnt 

On  examining  a  living  mangoe  tree,  the  stem  of  which  was  cover- 
ed by  these  termites,  the  first  Qihig  percdved,  was  their  great  dis- 
like to  light,  which  evtdaitly  induces  tliem  to  form  covered  passives, 
leading  to  their  woi^  of  depredation.  The  bark  of  the  tree  was 
bitten  into  grooved  channels,  and  small  galleries  of  a  strong  charac- 
ter, were  evidently  set  apart^  for  the  reception  of  the  e^s.  Many 
little  black  ants,  Formica  Pkt/Uopkita,  Jerd.,  were  inside  these  gal- 
leries, bat  what  they  were  doing  it  was  impossible  to  coi^*ectnre, 
the  instant  the  ^igs  were  exposed  to  the  light,  these  little  black  at- 
tendants, seized  them  with  avidity,  and  earned  them  away  to  darkw 
l^aces.  NcA  far  iJistant,  were  a  nnmber  of  large  brown  ants,  Ponira 
Kttlpta,  Jerd,  apparently  watchmg,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  afibrd- 
ing  protectiim,  as  immediately  a  termite  appeared,  th^  seized  it, 
and  carried  it  away  for  a  meal. 

The  Orthopterce  are  largely  represented,  first  comes  the  Earwig, 
which  in  Malabar  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  the  credit  of  tak- 
ing Hp  ita  abode  in  people's  ears,  but  is  said  to  eat  bogs.  The 
Cockroach,  Bttitta  tndiea,  is  of  sach  an  eoonnons  sixe,  and  so  com- 
mon, that  its  presence  ctmnot  be  concealed  :  it  infests  houses,  and 
(lUtbuildingH,  eate  clothes,  especially  if  made  of  woollen  materials,  or 
stifliened  with  rice  conjee,  as  well  as  both  the  outside  and  innde  of 
books,  and  almost  any  animal,  and  most  vegetftble  substances.  On 
the  approach  of  damp  weather,  it  flies  about  the  rooms  of  an  even- 
ing, and  becomes  very  active.  Its  egg  cases  are  found  adherent  to 
the  panels  of  doors,  window  frames,  tables,  and  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, but  they  are  frequently  detected,  and  destroyed,  by  the  *^1 
lizards.  The  Cockroach  forms  a  favourite  repast  of  a  large  spider. 
'It  is  looked  upon  with  great  di^|nst,  as  in  common  with  some 
species  of  ants,  it  devonrs  the  face  and  extremities  of  the  dead,  nie 
best  animal  to  keep  in  the  house  for  its  destruction,  is  the  mongoose. 

Several  species  of  Hands,  {Mantitut)  ore  fbond,  their  slow  steady 
gait,  and  the  praying  attitude  of  their  front  limbs,  gives  them  an  ap- 
pcoranoe  (tf  solemnity,  which  has  gained  them  the  ^ipellation  of  the 
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."  Malkbar  Pamma,"  amongst  Enropeuu,  whilst  the  Natives  for  the 
Muue  rMWtn,  designate  th«m,  Partun  SanticCt  pooehee,  or  "  Psiwu 
iCama's  insect"*  It  is  believed  to  be  always  prajing  for  nin  to 
descend  on  tin  earth.  It  is  most  prevalent  at  the  commeDoement  of 
the  numso(xi8.  In  the  sixteenth  centnty,  when  St.  FrancU  Xawr 
jjame  to  Halabar,  he  is  believed  to  have  required  a  choir,  to  chsnt 
npcm  a  certun  occasion,  and  not  having  <me,  he  asked  a  Mantis, 
{the  species  is  not  recorded,)  to  sing  t^  praises  of  the  Duty, 
im  which  without  any  hesitation,  it  broke  forth  into  a  beanlifDl 
canticle.  After  snch  an  excellent  character,  it  ia  unfortiinate 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  its  actions  do  not  correspond  witb 
its  devont  attitiides,  as  it  ia  of  a  very  pugilistic  disposition,  and  when 
two  of  them  are  placed  oppofflte  tme  another,  they  immediat«ty  engage 
in  a  most  detennuned  combat.  One  of  the  most  curious  epedes, 
{EMputa  Gonggloidet,)  is  of  a  dark  brown  colonr,  witii  a  leaf  like 
head,  and  a  large  expansion  over  each  juint. 

The  beautifolly  delicate  walking  leaves,  Phylliidce,  are  not  oufre- 
quently  seen,  but  are  more  abundant  in  the  jangles,  they  are  as  ele- 
gant in  their  stracture,  and  as  captivating  in  appearance,  as  any  of 
the  trc^ical  insects.  The  cnrioos  walking  sticks,  or  spectres, 
Phatmina,  are  alao  nitmeroaa.  Natives  most  positively  assert,  that 
.the  first  is  meidy  a  leaf,  to  which  life  has  been  imparted,  and  the 
latter  a  vivified  piece  of  stick,  and  no  arguments  can  convince  them 
to  the  oxitoaiy. 

AnKmgHt  the  jominng,  (saltatorial,)  section  of  the  ortiiopterm,  isthe 
MoUCrushet{OrgUotalpa.)  ItiBaconBtantriaitoriiidoor8,of  an  even- 
ing, mine  especially  daring  the  North  Sast  Monsoon  and  the  cold 
jnontha.  Thishorriblyngly insect, wasforoierlyempkiyedforpurposes 
[A  torture,  as  it  has  a  strong  saw  like  ^paratns,  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  its  bfxA  l^a,  to  fit  it  for  borrowing.  Wherever  it  may  be, 
it  tries  inoessaady  to  work  its  way  out,  by  means  of  these  front 
legs.  Should  a  person  have  refused  to  pay  his  taxes,  one  of  these 
insects  nsed  to  be  placed  on  some  tender  part  of  the  body,  and  co- 
vered by  a  cocUe  shell,  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  piece  of 
^ilotii :  ^  pain  caused  was  so  excesuve,  that  this  refined  piece  of 

*  Bea  CW>  ii-  origin  of  Hakber. 
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cruall?,  wu  natully  vay  efflcuiotu.  If  it  did  nut  succeod,  the 
iosect  was  nlbBeqaently  placed  over  the  eye/  It  is  denominated  the 
PooUa  Poodue,  Mali,  by  the  nativea,  and  married  women  who  are 
childleai,  are  adneed  to  swallow  a  dead  mole  cricket  which  they 
must  first  hare  killed  themselves,  and  this  redpe  is  TalgBirLy  consi' 
dered  very  efGcadous.  There  are  a  large  variety  of  House  and  Field 
crickets. 

Locoate  aie  much  more  common  than  Qrasshoppera,  Orillitur, 
but  the  tHegaat  green  apeciea  oi  the  tatteris  seen  everywhere.  Na- 
tirea  who  keep  birds^  may  often  be  observed  in  the  early  morning, 
fannting  aboat  in  the  grass,  to  find  insects  of  these  families  for  tame 
Fartiidgea,  Hyuths,  or  Bnlbnls,  which  th^  eiUiar  cany  with  them, 
01  else  have  ranning  aboUt  man  them,  ready  to  come  and  receive 
the  o^ttored  piiie,  immediately  on  being  called.  In  Pereds  and 
Arabia,  Locuata  we  used  for  hmaaa  food,  they  are  first  fried,  until 
thor  legs  and  wings  drop  o^  sod  then  mixed  with  rice  and  dates, 
Mmietimea  flavoured  with  spice  and  salt 

Amongst  the  Hemiptera,  several  species  of  both  Water  Bogs, 
( Hydr^Qoru)  and  Luid  Bugs,  (Qeocores,)  are  found.  In  tbs  Lsnd 
Bog  group,  and  the  fimuly  of  Situtata  are  some  veiy  large  and  brlUi  - 
wit  speoee,  even  rivalling  the  colouring  of  butterflies.  One  beauti- 
ful but  very  unpleasantly  odoriftfoas  species,  RaphiffatUr  incamatut. 
West,  is  bright  scariet  or  ydlow,  and  may  be  seen  of  every  intermedi^e 
shade,  it  is  exbemely  commim  in  some  localities.  The  smaller  yellow 
Bug,  ^tted  with  black,  PaUaUmta  emaata.  West,  is  still  more  nu- 
merous, and  more  extennvely  spread.  The  common  Bed  Bogs,  iSimac 
hettutrim,  mnat  not  be  omitted,  rtill  in  tiiis  portion  of  India,  and 
especially  for  a  sea  port  town.  Cochin  may  be  said  to  be  remat^lubly 
free  from  them.  The  popular  belief  appears  to  be,  that  they  have 
been  devoured  either  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  oocknwches, 
which  swsnn  everywhere,  or  by  the  ear  wigs,  which  are  also  ac- 
counted amongst  their  greatest  opponents.  Founded  Bdgs  are  pre- 
scribed  for  intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsions,  and  if  thor  flavour 
is  snydung  similar  to  their  small,  the  nmedy  must  be  a  strong  one. 
One  species  of  Nepa,  nearly  3^  inches  long,  is  found  in  the  old  fort 
ditch,  and  in  most  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  moist  muddy  places. 

Amongst  tlie   tlomcptera,   the  first  fimiily  calling    for    notice 
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ii  the  Cfairperj,  (StridulanUa)  amongst  which  it  the  Cieadt, 
often  from  two,  to  three  aiid  a  half  inches  in  length.  All  the 
year  rouud,  excepting  <iarin»  the  Sooth  West  Monsoon,  it  enlivens 
the  Htjllnees,  with  a  noise  reaerabling  the  winiUng  np  of  a  multiply- 
ing falling  reel,  or  the  grinding  of  a  knife  npaa  a  atone  irtieeL  An- 
iicreon  compoaad  aa  ode  to  its  happiaess,  which  according  to 
;ui(ither  poet,  in  augmented  from  the  fact,  that  "  atl  have  voiodat 
leiva,"  the  female  being  mute.  Amongst  the  (Hettilnllitue,  are  the 
Frog  Uoppera,  which  number  a  great  many  spedea,  and  smidl 
ones  may  be  pen^ved  of  an  evening  on  tables,  where  there  is  a 
light.  They  are  little  triangular  insects,  the  most  common  spedes 
b^ng  green,  or  green  and  black  ;  on  being  touched,  <itej  take 
long  hops.  Some  of  them  have  exteaordinary  forms,  looking  almust 
as  if  they  were  monstrodties,  or  else  that  nature  had  indulged  in 
soma  freak.  These  last  are  most  frequently  percdved  just  before 
tbe  South  West  Xonaoon,  and  in  inland  situations. 

In  the  family  of  Flaut  Parasites,  (Aj^tidet)  ore  seen  several  little 
species,  which  the  Black  Ants  are  so  fond  of  milking,  that  they  have 
received  the  name  of  "  the  Ants'  milch  covra."  These  are  the  larvoe, 
and  pupce,  in  which  state  they  are  covered  by  a  white  flaky  secre- 
Uon,  and  exude  a  sweet  gilnuny  substonca.  That  generally  seen 
u[M>n  the  Bamboo,  looks  like  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  a  y^ow 
circle,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season.  Aphides  may 
be  perceived  all  the  year  round  on  the  Msngoe,  the  Bauhinia,  and 
uumy  other  trees.  Should  an  Aphis,  from  which  an  Ant  has  been 
sucking  the  sweets,  be  sudd^ily  removed,  and  the  Ant  on  his  retam 
find  it  g(Hie,  a  great  tumult  ensues.  Other  ants  assemble,  and  all 
join  in  a  search  for  the  missing  cow,  which  the  natives  assert  is 
every  night  penned  up  by  the  Ants,  and  taken  in  the  morning  to  the 
tree  iu  which  it  lives  during  the  day.  Amongst  the  Cocdna  group 
there  is  one  species  whidi  produces  the  gum  lac,  on  various  trees. 

The  third  snb  class  of  insects,  contains  some  Very  common,  but 
no  less  disgusting  house  panuites,  some  of  which  make  themselves 
flt  home  in  the  hdr  of  their  hosts,  without  leave  being  dther  asked 
mr  obtained,  whilst  others  destroy  clothes. 

In  the  order  Thjfwinui-a,  exists  one  of  the  greatest  pesta  t«  the 
(Nsseasor  of  books  and  dothes,  the  silvery  grey  Fish  insect  or  Lepisma, 
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'  L.  nieahfataata,  Temp.,  which  is  particalarly  active  in  the  monsoon 
time ;  inland  a  darker  varietj,  L.  Niger,  Temp.,  ia  more  common, 
bnt  not  leas  active  in  its  depredations.  These  inwcta  are  exceeding- 
ly destructive  to  books,  in  which  tliey  bore  small  circnlar  holes,  and 
cutting  latuttU;,  i^noVe  pieces  of  the  leaves.  Clothes  are  eaten  by 
them  in  Domerona  little  alita,  oa  if  snipped  witii  a  pair  uf  njssora, 
but  in  this  process,  a  small  elater  bean  its  shara  They  appear  to 
be  remarkably  foud  of  coontiy  pqwr,  on  which  no  records  intended 
for  preaervatioii,  should  ever  be  written :  they  do  not  destroy  either 
French,  or  Knglish  foolsc^,  to  any  great  extent  It  is  said  (bnt  no 
doubt  incorrectly^  that  the  Portngneae  introduced  these  little  crea- 
tures, but  the  Bpedes  found  in  the  old  Portuguese  Fort  of  Cochin 
and  at  the  honsea  at  Kurriavanoor,  and  other  places,  are  not  the  aame. 
The  best  fseservattves  against  them,  aie  camphor  wood  boxes,  and 
turpentine,  perhaps  the  oil  of  ci^pat  might  also  succeed.  It  is  said 
that  placing  leaves  of  the  neem  tree,  between  some  of  the  pages  of 
books,  will  k«^  them  away,  bnt  thU  certainly  ia  not  invariably  the 
case.  The  Spring  Tails,  Podaridce,  are  perceived  principally  in 
moist  places.  The  Wool  devouring  Maiiophaga,  and  the  unarmed 
tailed  Atu^vme,  order  of  iasecta,  ue  common  amongst  birds'  fea- 
thers, the  fur  of  animals,  or  as  parasites,  and  althou^  some  are 
troublesome,  none  aie  very  attractive  in  their  outward  fi»ms. 

Amongst  the  Myriapods,  the  Centipedes,  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, but  not  veiy  ven<»aonB  in  the  town  uf  Cochin.  T^tiy  are  not 
frequently  seen,  as  they  live  ander  stonee,  and  in  other  congenial 
spots,  or  enclosed  within  the  folds  of  ahawla,  iic  Their  bite  mnaes 
severe  pain,  which  often  continnes  tor  some  hours.  Swarms  of  the 
lulos,  are  perceiTed  in  the  moiat  cold  months,  in  commnnities  of 
hundreds  at  a  time.  When  bruized  in  vinegar,  they  ax^  r^iuded  as  ir- 
ritants, whilst  their  other  ill  effects  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  ArachnidcB,  or  Spiders,  and  Scorpions,  are*  very  numerous, 
both  in  the  aulHilassee,  and  diviHloos.  The  Bpiden  are  a  class  which 
require  working  out,  as  tribes  hitherto  ondescribed*  would  reward 

*  It  would  be  most  dceinibk  if  Spiders  oouM  tie  laCely  tnmtmiUcd  uninjuretl 
to  Europe  tor  exAmination.  But  thry  loose  their  colour  in  spirit,  or  Olfceriii« 
and  then  tbdr  interatt  li  raucb  ditniQlBhed.  The  niimben  inilead  n(  bciog  enu- 
mented  by  tens,  uid  twantiei,  would  be  found  to  ooniiiit  of  Amifreift. 
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the  inqnirer,  whilst  the  immenM  nnmber  utd  beaa^  of  tlie  apeoiea 
is  veiy  great  It  is  not  improbabte,  that  a  nearer  relalionahq)  will 
be  foond  to  exist,  between  the  Pedipalpi  uid  DimtfosomatB,  than  ia 
afforded  by  the  Thelyphonidn  and  ibe  Araneidoe. 

Spidws  are  all  camivoFona  creaturea,  and  tlic»igli  one  specie*  of 
Uygale  has  been  repated  to  catch  small  birdd,  the  repwt  has  been 
recdred  with  incredulity  hf  many,  although  heUeVed  in  by  othera. 
A  apecimen  of  the  JHyyale/ateiata,  7  inchea  in  diameter,  was  placed 
under  the  same  finger  glass,  with  a  small  Qeoko,  where  they  Uved 
together  quite  amicably.  But  the  Mygale  bad  no  intention  of  w 
mnming  on  similar  terms  with  a  Cockroach,  which  was  subsequently 
put  underaeath  the  glass.  On  seeing  tlie  latter,  it  commenced  clean- 
ing its  mandibles,  and  then  rushed  at  its  victim,  which  It  qnicUy 
seind,  and  tonimg  it  over,  caught  it  by  the  throaty  holding  its  bead 
and  cheat  fast  by  aid  of  its  anteonte.  After  baring  killed 
it,  tiu  epider  let  it  go,  apparently  to  see  which  was  the  best  part  to 
begin  eating,  or  perhaps  to  allow  it  to  get  tender.  It  then  again  deu- 
ed  it«  mandibles,  and  oommenced  its  repast,  the  lizwd  in  the  mean 
time,  looking  quietly  on.  A  Mole  Cricket  was  afiefwaids  intnt- 
duced,  who  foiled  the  Spider  when  it  attacked  it,  and  the  encounter 
was  not  renewed.  On  the  following  day,  the  Cricket  died,  but  the  My- 
gde  would  not  eat  it,  and  it  also  refused  to  touch  the  body  of  a  dad 
Cockroach,  which  was  given  it  for  food.  But  it  very  soon  killed 
and  at«  a  live  green  Mantis  ;  and  a  House  Spidra,  which  was  pot 
into  the  glass  to  keep  it  company,  soon  diared  the  same  fata  This 
epider  appears  to  choose  its  lair,  and  to  remain  there  day  aitet  day, 
watching  for  its  prey. 

The  Mahomedaos  regard  the  Spider  with  respect,  because  they 
believe  that  it  concealed  Mahomed  from  his  anemiei^  by  spinning  a 
web  over  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  which  he  was  hidden.  The  Jsvs 
also  assert  that'  when  David  was  concealed  In  the  cave  of  Adollam 
he  remained  undiscovered,  because  a  Spider  wove  its  web  over  At 
entrance.  Some  species  form  long  burrows  in  hedgerows,  and  sirai- 
lar  places,  in  which  th^  make  their  nesta.  They  are  most  wary, 
and  although  seen  at  the  entrances,  are  rarely  captured. 

Some  Spiders  of  the  Lycosidce  family,  live  in  trees,  holes,  and  out  of 
the  way  places,  and  run  down,  or  jump  out  npoo  Uieir  prciy  :  others 
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Riicti  u  the  Ar&neicke,  aa  a  rule  sfin  neto,  in  which  to  capton  Uiair 
victhna,  and  alUuHigti  in  this  portioa  <^  India,  them  are  in  the 
roiooritr,  BtiU  the  Tarieties  are  nuneroaH.  Tbewebe  of  some  Bpeciea 
iire  reputed  to  be  good  anteperiodios,  and  nativea  apply  tltem  to 
caaesof  Hkera. 

The  Scorpions  ore  by  no  means  rare,  espedaDj  a  brown  house 
species,  Scorpio  auelralit,  and  tJie  common  flat  one,  S.  Uiucuv, 
the  efiect  of  their  eting  is  not  severe,  and  ollhongh  durii^  the  lut 
few  yean,  m^y  instances  hATC  occurred,  ixme  have  been  sedmis. 

The  la^  bUck  Boorj^oa,  Buthva  afer,  is  found  in  the  t«wn, 
al^ongfa  <Mily  nuvly,  but  it  is  nnich  more  frequent  in  the  interioi- 
of  the  country.  Its  ating  is  very  severe,  it  lives  under  stones,  by 
the  river,  in  moiut  ^aces,  and  is  able  to  swim,  it  ia  thus  oftener 
seen  by  sportsmen  in  the  jm^es,  than  in  houses.  It  is  onrions  to 
see  the  skin  of  a  person  who  has  been  stong  by  one  of  tliese  crea- 
tnrea,  as  a  ptt^ise  perspiratitm  is  genonlly  perceived  aiound  the 
injured  spot,  ^ticb  is  probaUy  an  effort  fA  nature,  to  dischatge  the 
]iaison.  A  natursliat  placed  a  Scorpion  and  its  yoong  tnder  a  glass, 
when  the  mother  destroyed  all  her  ofis^wing,  with  the  exception  of 
•Hie,  wbi<^  gcA  on  her  back  and  reveiu^ed  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  killing  its  parent  Surrounded  by  homing  spirit^  Scorpions  unable 
to  escape  are  said  to  sting  themsrivw  to  death. 

The  Decapods,  indude  an  enonnons  number  of  ^lecies,  amongst 
which  the  Crabs  nnk  fust,  and  form  a  vast  and  interesting  family. 
(>])e  of  the  prettiest  of  them  which  is  much  esteemed  lot  tite  table 
belongs  to  the  stalk  ^ed  family,  (Podt)p^thalt>iw.)  T^e  two  last 
jwnts  of  its  bind  dawa,  being  cmverted  ii^  reddish  coloored  pad- 
tiles.  Its  body  is  reddish  brown,  with  three  purplish  spots  like  eyes,  ~ 
on  its  dorsal  enrhce;  Thoof^  its  front  claws  are  [Mnk,  the  last  two 
joints  are  of  a  beluitiful  light  Une  colour.  Crabs  are  to  be  foond 
everywhere  along  the  sbmv  bnmnring  in  the  sand,  and  living  with- 
in the  infinence  of  tiie  hndcen :  in  the  backwater,  or  paddy  fields, 
or  else  along  tlie  margin  of  canals  ;  tiie  little  red  and  \Aaek,  Calling 
Grabs,  exist  in  thonsouds,  and  if  alsnned  suddenly  di8^)peai'.  They 
liave  only  one  claw  devdoped,  the  other  remaining  quite  mdimen- 
toT}-.  Whilst  nmning  they  carry  tJwr  large  claw  over  tbdr  back, 
and  if  several  are  placed  together  in  a  small  space,  they  S^t  most 
T  2 
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desperately,  and  some  vill  soon  be  lulled  with  the  red  claw  of  their 
nugtibour,  fixed  into  their  black  bodiea.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  collecting  good  specimens  of  tJiis  fuuiiy,  is  the  facility  tiiey  pos- 
Hess,  of  shedding  their  claws.  During  the  moatlia  of  October,  No- 
votnber  and  December,  they  are  sometimes  poisonous,  and  occasion 
symptoms  like  cholera. 

The  little  Spider  Crab  (Maiada)  living  in  the  deep  aea,  reqoiiee  a 
passing  notice.  It  has  a  round  or  oval  body,  rarely  la^r  than  a 
nut,  covered  with  spines,  to  which  are  attached  bits  of  grass  and 
Htick,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  Numbers  aie  cap- 
tured in  the  sea  fisheries,  during  the '  cold  months  of  the  year,  bat 
no  use  is  made  of  them. 

Cray  fish  ore  very  common,  and  various  species  are  caught  all  the 
year  ronnd,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  backwater. 

Amongst  the  Anomuroe,  is  found  a  Hermit  Crab.  Having  col- 
lected a  number  of  large  Terebralia  telescopinm,  from  the  canal,  and 
left  them  forgotten  for  some  days  in  a  chatty,  a  curious  appearance 
was  presented  when  they  were  tumed'out  First  a  few  small  Her- 
mit Crabs  were  perceived,  and  on  ezamiaiog  more  closely,  green  feet 
like  those  of  a  large  spider,  were  seen  projecting  from  two  di  the 
shells,  but  on  being  touched  or  the  shell  being  moved,  they  inmie- 
diately  retracted,  and  disappeared.  The  length  of  the  body  in  six 
si)ecimens,  averaged  four  inches. 

Whether  tlu^  had  as  is  usually  bdieved,  merely  taken  up  their 
nl>odes  in  empty  shells,  or  whether  as  seems  more  probable,  th<7  had 
first  dispossessed  the  original  tenants,  is  open  to  doubts 

Amongst  the  mouth  footed  insects,  ( Stomapotla,)  the  Brown  8ea 
^Mantis  fSquilla,J  is  often  caught  by  the  fishermen,  though  fre- 
quently overlooked,  it  is  usually  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  It  has 
lung  bifurcated  antennce,  and  other  appendages  about  the  head, 
amongst  which  its  satin  green  eyes,  situated  on  long  stalks,  are  not 
the  least  interesting.  It  has  a  pair  of  foot  jaws  of  laige  size,  wliich 
^ive  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  common  mantis.  Its  tliree 
|>aira  of  legs  ore  followed  by  five  more  pairs  of  fin  like  organs,  Mch 
of  which  bears  gills.  Its  posterior  extremity  or  toil,  is  composed  of 
flat  expanded  plates,  terminating  in  sharp  pointed  spinous  extremi- 
ties.   Its  geuemi  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with  blue,  and  each  s^meat 
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of  the  back  is  termmated  on  either  side  by  two  rtused  spines,  vrMIst 
down  its  centre,  is  a  pair  of  smaller  ones. 

Amongst  the  Isopods,  a  wood  boring  species  claims  attention,  it 
is  more  especially  seen  in  the  runy  season,  in  boats,  and  crawling 
amongst  the  stones,  and  aboat  the  wharfs,  whilst  in  the  warm  weather 
it  b  always  found  in  moist  places.  It  is^bout  two  inches  long,  of 
a  light  brown  colour,  whilst  each  of  its  tail  filaments,  are  again  sub- 
divided into  two.  It  is  principally  owing;  to  the  destmctive  proper- 
ties, of  this  creature,  that  tile  wooden  piles  of  the  wharfs  have  to  be 
renewed  every  third  year.  After  climbing  above  the  copper,  it  com- 
mences destroying  the  wood,  and  high  tides  enable  it  to  complete  tlie 
work  of  destruction. 

The  Wood  Lonse,  (Onitcut,)  and  several  species  of  the  same  family, 
-are  not  uncommon,  but  an  insect  of  this  order,  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, is  one  of  the  Natatorial  Isopods  which  appears  generally  to  be 
found  as  a  ptirasite,  about  the  heads  on'l  mouths  of  fiih.  Its  claws 
are  farmshed  with  hooks,  enabling  it  to  take  yery  firm  hold. 

-Amongst  the  creatures  with  feet  and  heads  in  one,  (Cvrrkopoda,) 
botii  the  Barnacle,  and  the  Belauus,  are  found,  this  lost  mokmg  the 
bottoms  of  vessek  very  foul. 

The  Anneltdea,  and  thewormiare  we'l  known,  both  to  patients  and 
Hedical  Practitioners,  from  the  Leech,  which  swarms  in  the  poddy 
fields,  but  is  difficnlt  to  captnre,  unleM  when  the  water  is  low,  to 
the  Parasitic  Worms  that  infest  the  interior  of  the  Human  body. 
The  T^pe  worm  and  Ouinea  worm,  unless  imported,  are  unknown, 
but  other  species  are  uunieroua. 

The  Meduss,  are  cummou  excepting  during  the  cold  montiis  of 
the  year,  and  are  seen  making  their  w^y  against  the  current  in  tht 
Backwater  by  aid  of  their  tentacles. 

Where  such  vast  numbers  of  families  exist,  with  almost  infinite 
divisions  of  species,  and  when  at  nearly  every  step,  something  new 
in  Zoology  strikes  the  eye,  bold  would  be  the  individual  who  attempt- 
ed a  description,  of  all  that  exists  in  Malabar.  Volumes  might 
be  filled  by  simply  enumerating  the  species.  The  foregoing  is  only 
intended  as  a  brief  sommaiy,  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  in- 
teresting tribes,  to  be  found  in  British  Cochin  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Native  State. 
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ReUlianhip  of  BotMiy  to  weabh,  batoly,  vtUitr,  ind  halth  tA  >  eountr;'- 
Witar  kept  pure  bj  ireedi — llrinnnn  nre — Oil  producing  pUnta  oommtm — 
Froit  tnea — Cocoaanti  ita  origiD,  ud  ubm— PUntkin— TaiiiBHiHl^J»ck  fniit 
— K«ngo»— Vegrtftblm — ShuniMli — Curk  iree — CMu«rin«— Wild  slaiond— 
Flowering  tnee — Pepper — Tfttipot  ptlm — ICucti — Cuhair  nut — Bamboo — 
BaolKi— Teak— The    Fowl     tr»e~BUokwood— Bbony— S^pu-^Mton— 
CoSee — I/emon  gnu.    Van  Reede'e  Horbu  UoUbaricuB. 
Mnoa  of  a  Bonntry'a  wealth,  depends  upon  its   v^etable  produc- 
tiona  wluch  lu  their  turn,  &re  inflaenced  hj  soil,  climate,  and  elevH- 
tion :  whiiat  a  great  effect,  is  reciprocated  apon  climate,  hy  the  vege- 
tatlon,  or  more  propetl;  epeaking  b;  forests.    Trees  which  floorish 
in  the  dry  plaina  of  India,  woidd  wilder,  and  die,  on  the  Malabar 
voaet :  whilst  were  the  v^etation  of  the  Western  Qhauts,  trans- 
planted ta  the  arid  {June,  the  same  reemlts  would  doubtless  ensue. 

The  Cocoannt  toee  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  thiivea  along  the 
Western  shores,  as  far  as  Calicat,  but  further  North  its  size  and  pro- 
dnclavenesa  steadily  decreases,  whilst  a  few  miles  inland,  the  crop 
is  oomparativdy  valneUss.  The  CoSee  tree,  flourishes  from  2S00  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea  levol,  oa  the  Wyuaad,  and  elsewhere,  and 
althongh  it  grows  and  prodnces  its  important  beny  at  the  sea  level, 
it  is  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  productiveness.  The  Teak 
or  Indian  Oak,  »  mapuficent  and  so  hard,  when  tsken  from  the 
hig^  forests,  runs  to  a  mere  pole,  on  the  atony  laterite  low  lands, 
where  the  Blackwood  hardly  grows  at  alL 

The  bean^  of  coontaries,  much  depends  upon  thur  vegetation ;  the 
traTeller  from  the  interior,  cannot  but  be  stnick  with  that  of  Malabar, 
as  he  ^ides  along  the  Backwater  in  his  cabjn  boat :  whilst  if  long  from 
Kurope,  it  will  give  him  pleaaore,  to  see  the  shmb  Giluraria  ilieifo- 
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lis,  wbithao  maA  reaemblw  the  g.«glia><  Holly,  growing  on  its  allu- 
tvial  bauka.  Or  should  a  viaitor  «mve  at  Cochin  hy  sea,  in  the 
«aclier  part  of  the  Sonth  W«8t  Honaoon,  the  appearance  of  the 
Flamboyaate  tree,  Pomciana  Regia,  must  atrike  his  attention,  as  it 
appears  covered  with  a  scarlet  mantle  of  flowers,  inteispeiaed  with 
green  feathery  leaves.  Little  lees  beautiful  is  the  LagerOnmnia 
SeffinOi  Rox.,  (adav^toe,  M&L)  which  is  obtained  &om  the  jungles. 
Its  Urge  bunches  of  flowery  an  of  a  lilac  or  purplish  rose  colour, 
whilst  it  continues  in  blossom,  from  April  to  July.  It  can  be  at  a 
distance  compared  to  nothing  better,  than  &  large  English  Lilac  tree, 
in  full  bloom.  It  is  much  prized  ia  gardens,  and  looks  ezcedingly 
well  by  the  side  d  the  Flamboyante.  Smaller  in  size  is  the  Peraian 
Lilae,  which  is  however  nearly  as  pret^  ss  the  Adamboe,  iriiilst  there 
Are  many  otiier  trees  equally  sinking.  Along  the  tanks  and  ditches, 
the  screw  pine,  Pandantu  odoratiuimv*,  Linn.,  with  its  Pine  apple 
looking  fruit,  arrests  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  The  Hindu 
refuses  to  admit  its  flowers  ammgst  those  suited  for  religions  pur- 
poses: and  even  the  Termites  ahnn  it  owing  to  its  strong  aroma; 
bat  the  deril-wonbippers  consider  it  indlspensaUe  in  their  ceremo- 
nies. The  whole  of  the  jnngles  from  Uay  to  July  are  magnifloent. 
owiqg  to  the  beanty  and  variety  of  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  require  to  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

The  utility  of  a  country,  is  (dten  directly  in  respect  to  its  vegeta- 
ble wealth,  whether  as  a  com  or  rioe  producing  and  exportiiig  land, 
or  a  timber  field,  whieh  the  interior  of  Cochin  undoubtedly  is.  Here 
the  Task  grows  to  perfecticm,  a  worthy  subsUtute  for  tiit  EngUsh 
Oak:  and  but  little  inferior  to  it,  ia  the  Anjely  wood,  whilst 
the  .forests  hare  alwi^  been  celebrated,  for  tiuar  Poon  Spars  or 
Masts  for  veesela.  To  vegetatian  we  must  look  for  building  materials. 
as  well  as  for  those  for  fencing,  conveyances,  fumiturs,  sod  onia- 
mests  :  it  is  therefore  a  great  pity,  more  care  is  not  taken  in  pre- 
serving these  forests,  and  keeping  up  a  proper  supply  of  timber. 

The  healthiness  of  a  climate  may  be  impaired  by  insular  de- 
atractioD  of  f<MeBtB,  thus  the  Enmari  or  Punsm  cultivators,  who  bum 
down  the  jun^,  In  order  to  raise  their  crops  of  grain  on  the  rich 
ddins,  cause  the  death  of  the  larger  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  amaller 
bruahwood.    But  titer  two  or  three  years,  vegetation  again  cam- 
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menoea  te  raise  its  head,  and  a  ■mall  aoubbf  fereiuk  jons^  tikts 
.the  place  of  the  fonner  one.  Large  fereat  trees  do  not  t^pew  to  be 
.unhealt^  per  k,  bxt  low  staated  vegetatien  ludanbtedl;  ia  bo, 
whilst  climate  is  modified  by  traea,  sad  the  healthiness  of  a  place,  ii 
frequently  improTed  bj  judidous  planting  and  thoa  screening 
off  prevailing  winds,  whilst  ti^ee  partially  lulagate  the  intaui^  of 
tfopicid  heat,  and  create  or  improve  the  aoH  The  amoant  of  rm 
fall  is  ui  places  increased  by  trees,  whilst  thny  keep  the  anrface  of 
the  ground  cool,  tbas  to  a  oertoiu  extent  foeveotiKg  the  diTuig  np 
•of  the  springs ;  conseqaentij  felliag  trees  that  cover  the  somaits  and 
sides  of  mountains,  dimiaisbea  net  «nly  the  fwl,  but  also  the  water 
i£  a  place.  Mountain  forests,  especially  on  ridgse,  attract  and  also 
condense  the  clouds,  and  beudes  diminishing  ^le  laeal  temperature, 
are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  electric  action.  Intthe  Cochin  state,  al- 
though the  Urge  timber  is  in  places  being  felled,  perhaps  injudici- 
ously, still  no  «ousideTable  clearanee  of  forest  lands  haa  yet  taken 
place,  probably  owing  to  the  wont  of  forest  roods,  otherwise  no  donbt 
all  the  best  tnes  would  soon  be  sold. 

The  water  in  the  varioas  tanks  and  ditches,  is  kept  sweet  by  the 
growth  of  a  weed,  Puli»  ilratiot«t,  Linn.,  on  its  snrface,  which  keeps 
uff  the  bud's  rays,  prevontiug  both  its  too  great  evaporation,  and  ita  be- 
coming putrid.  It  ought  never  to  be  removed,  until  its  leaves  and 
roots  begin  to  decay. 

Grass  is  a  very  rare  production,  of  the  low  lands  of  the  Coelnn 
£tate.  In  .the  Town  itself,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit,  and  debris  existing  there,  it  thrives  well :  but  sandy  or  late- 
'  rite  formations,  ore  ussuited  to  its  growth.  This  occasions  much  dis- 
tress iu  feeding  cattk,  which  are,  as  already  stated,  a  poor  dimini^ve 
breed.  There  are  some  important  wild  grasses,  from  that  produdng 
the  Jemon  grasa  oil,  to  other  species  employed  in  Hindu  customs  and 
ceremonies.  Tluia  biting  a  blade  of  grass,  is  oonsidered  a  tc^en  of 
submission,  and  may  possiUly  be  the  origin  of  the  European  expres- 
sion "  biting  the  gnus."  In  reli|^us  ceremonies  again,  the  Brahman 
is  not  always  present  to  efficiat<^  but  an  eflcacious  and  ezcell^t 
jepresentative,  fur  the  absent  priest,  is  found  iu  a  bundle  of  50  blades 
ai  cusa  grass. 

The  proper  seasoi^  for  felling  timber,  is  tat  important  consideration. 
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Tlw  Mativw  ol  Coebin,  and  all  Europeans  vhir  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fonsta,  agree  that  trbes  should  be  felled  irhen  the  Bap  ia 
leMRt  in  qoMititj,  which  in  tiioae  vtih  deciduons  leaves,  is  l^own  to 
be  at  the  period  of  the  &11  of  the  leaf.  Timber  and  bamboos,  also 
laat  much  longer  if  eut  when  the  moon  i»  on  the  wane,  than  when  on 
theiacreoBe. 

There  is  {nrobably  bo  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  more  oil 
pFodndng  vegetables  ready  to  the  bond  of  manrtban  In  Malabar, 
much  is  certainly  collMted,  especially  &om  the  CocoMiiit  tree,  bnt  the 
cashew  nut  appears  to  be  left  to  the  Pigeons,  (more  especially  the 
Imperial  variety,)  wbioh  come  in  flocks  to  feast  apoD'  its  fruit :  and 
the  ground  nut  falls  to  the  share  of  the  wilder  anintals>  whilst  the 
maroti  is  more  commonly  left  to  decay. 

Fmit  trses  of  many  and  varied  sorts,  and  esculent  vegetables,  are 
common.  In  different  species,  fruits,  leaves,  or  root  stocks,  form  arti- 
cles of  diek  But  the  Natives  are  mostly  ignorant  of  modes  of  graft- 
ing ;  the  wild  mangoe  continues  the  same,  and  they  are  careless  res- 
pecting imprOTOig  it  Satisfied  with  the  trees  they  possess,  although 
thankfully  rec^ving  better  ones  as  a  gift  if  they  cost  thsm  no  trouble, 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  abont  obtaining  tbem.  All  is  left 
to  nature,  and  as  their  fathers  lived,  so  the  sons  are  satisfied  to  subsist. 

Pre-eminent  amongst  the  trees  in  the  town  of  Cochin  and  tower- 
ing above  all  other»  along  the  sea  shore  and  aides  of  the  Back- 
water, are  the  Cocoannt  Palms,  Cocm  nueifcra,  linn.,  every  portion 
of  which,  from  their  leaves  to  their  rootsi  ma^  be  turned  to  some 
useful  purpose. 

Hindu  tradition  informs  as,  thttt  Knst  Kajab,  being  a  strennoas 
worshipper  of  one  supreme  Glod,  and  rejecting  the  custom  of  offerings 
to  inferior  dignities,  became  in  course  ol  time,  almost  equal  to  the 
gods,  and  made  many  of  the  grains  now  in  common  nse.  As  his 
powers  increased  so  did  his  ambition,  and  be  meditated  creating 
another  species  of  human  being  very  superior  to  anything  existing'^in 
the  world  Hut  after  he  had  completed  its  head,  the  demi-gods  be- 
came alarmed,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  cease  his  work.  The  head  y/ea 
therefore  transformed  into  a  Cocoannt  tree,  which  was  henceforth  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  and 
was  dedicated  to  Ganetha,  the  protector  of  sciences,  and  learned  men. 
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The  cocoutnt  tree  flcmrishea  best  along  the  sea  cosBt,  and  ttirivra 
in  the  sandy  and  alliivial  soil  of  Oochin.  Salt  i^ipeara  almoBt 
eteential  to  it,  cooseqaently  a  faw  milea  fima  the  am,  it  beaxBes 
kM  lamriant,  and  not  so  prolific 

Nortii  of  CUicBt,  where  tiH  laterite  lOoks  extend  down  to  tke 
Rea,  it  is  lees  productive,  and  its  qtpeannce  is  more  itBSted.  In 
Ceylon  there  is  a  stcficg,  ako  applicable  to  Ual^nr,  that  "  this  tree 
will  not  grow  farther  than  a  man's  voice  can  extend  front  Inff  dwell- 
iiig."  This  very  truly  demonetrates,  the  amount  of  attentioa  tiial 
i*  necessary,  for  its  sDccemful  cultivatioB. 

It  oonunencee  to  bear,  about  the  aixth  year,  flometimee  hdart, 
eometimea  after,  and  reocfaes  its  prime  wlien  neaHy  »  quarter  of  a 
centnry  old.  For  about  fif^  years  it  costumsa  prolific,  but  hf  ths 
time  it  has  attained  the  ripe  age  «(  a  cmtary,  its  bearing  powers 
have  ceased,  its  wwk  is  daae. 

It  is  unneceBsary  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  its 
varioas  phases,  it  requires  a  moderate  amount  of  w»ter,  and  occaatmi- 
ally  manme,  amongst  wbich,  coold  it  be  afforded,  salt  wonld  tonn 
a  good  Btafrfe.  When  age  has  reoderad  this  trae  naeJeas,  and  the 
place  it  occtqries  is  required  for  yoni^r  ones,  a  plan  is  soccessfoUy 
adopted,  lAi^  not  only  clears  away  the  roots,  bat  also  manures  the 
Btnl.  Th^  stem  is  cnt  off  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  allow- 
ed to  dry  ^KHxmghly,  charcoal  or  firewood  is  then  heaped  round 
the  stomp,  and  the  i^ole  set  on  fire.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thia 
«nonlders  away  until  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  etractere  has  been 
consumed.  The  young  tree  ^uch  has  been  raised  from  the  nut  is 
then  placed  over  tbe  same  spot,  some  time  before  the  commeDcement 
of  the  South  West  Monsocm.  Cocoanut  trees  are  planted  about  SO 
feet  apnrt  if  near  the  sea,  but  if  farther  inland,  at  a  greater  distance' 

The  Cocoantrt;  has  been  called  "  the  gnat  nut  of  India,"  and  more 
than  one  author  has  pMnted  ont,thatit  is8afficienttobuJtd,iift  '"^ 
fr^^t  3  vessel,  with  bread,  wine,  water,  oil,  vin^pr,  sugar,  ww 
other  commodities, 

Tlie  tree  is  valued  at  irom  half  a  rupee  to  five  rupees  when  in  foU 
besrii^,  and  is  taxed  according  to  its  {HoductirHiess  :  the  profiiS 
from  large  plantaticms  are  considerable,  especially  if  they  ■^ 
the  property  of  a  Native,    and   still  more  so  if  be  ilto  is  tb^ 
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GiUtiTatOT.  "nie  Toddy  Drawers,  whoae  espadal  duty  it  is  to  climb 
tliese  trees,  to  remove  the  produce,  cut  etepa  about  one  foot  apart, 
ou  cKch  aide,  up  which  they  carefully  ascend.  The  slave  castes  may 
tend  the  trees,  and  tie  thorns  around  them,  to  keep  off  thieves,  but 
tkey  are  not  permitted  to  cut  them,  with  any  sharp  inatniment. 

"  Of  all  the  trees  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the  Oriental 
world,  the  Oocoanut  tree  moat  deserves  our  notice.  In  this  single 
production  of  nature,  what  blessings  are  conveyed  tu  man  1  It  i;fuws 
in  a  stately  ct^umn,  from  thirty  tu  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a 
verdant  capital  of  waving  branches,  covered  with  long  spiral  leaves  - 
under  this  foliage,  branches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and 
oliierB  arrived  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled  beauty.  The  trunk 
thoo^  pofous,  furnishes  beams,  and  rafters  for  our  habitations,  and 
the  leaves  when  plaited  together,  make  on  excellent  thatch,  common 
umlffellas,  coarse  mate  for  the  floor,  and  brooms :  whilst  their 
finest  fibres,  ore  woven  into  very  beautiful  mats  for  the  rich.  The 
covering  of  the  young  fruit  is  extremely  carious,  resembling  a  piece 
of  thick  cloth,  in  »  conical  form,  close  and  firm  as  if  it  came  from 
the  loom,  it  expands  after  the  frnit  has  burst  through  its  enclosure 
and  then  appears  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  nuts  contain  a  delicious 
milk,  and  a  kernel  sweet  as  an  almond,  this  when  dried  affords  abun- 
dance of  oil ;  and  when  that  is  expressed,  the  remains  feed  cattle 
and  poultry,  and  make  a  good  manure.  The  shell  of  tlie  nut 
furnishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  whilst  the 
knek  which  encloses  it,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  ropes,  and  cordage  of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twines, 
to  the  largest  cables  which  are  for  more  durable  than  those  of 
hemp.  *  *  *  The  Asiatic  celebrated  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  uses,  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  skilfully  applied.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  not  permitted  to  bear  fruit,  but  the  embryo  bud  from  which 
the  bloeaoma  and  nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  expan< 
aion,  and  a  small  incision  being  mode  at  the  end,  there  oozes  out  in 
gentle  drops,  a  cool  liquid  called  toddy,  the  Palm  wine  of  the  poets. 
This  when  first  drawn  is  cooling  and  salutary,  but  when  fermented 
and  distilled,  {»oduces  an  intoxicating  spirit  (arrack.)"* 
•  Fvrbci,  Orientftl  lleim-ira.  Vol,  1.  f;ig«  lH. 
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Tte  web-like  teztora,  bom  annmd  ibe  fronds,  wfa«re  the  tnandtM 
expand,  the  Toddy  Drawera  emi^oy  for  strunlng  the  toddy  thnm^ ; 
it  ia  alao  used  for  coarse  cloths,  and  bags,  or  as  a  torch  after  it  has 
been  steeped  in  oil  and  lightly  rolled  ap. 

Should  epicnna  deaire,  a  subatitate  for  a  good  cabbage,  or  a  nice 
picUe,  they  may  obtain  it  from  the  oocoannt  cabbage,  or  the  twmi- 
sal  bud,  at  tbe  sumtnit  of  the  (zee. 

Some  very  useful  poipoaea  are  served  by  the  Icstbb,  which  ai« 
first  divided  down  tbe  centre  of  the  midrib  into  halres,  exposed  fur 
two  or  three  days  to  the  snn,  th«n  aoaked  for  about  the  same  period 
in  water,  and  subsequently  plaited  into  baskets,  or  thatch  for  huts 
and  hoases.  Owing  tu  t^e  amount  <£  potash  the  learee  contain,  they 
are  also  burnt  by  the  Dhobias,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  tbe  water, 
in  which  the  clothes  are  soaked.  The  wood  of  ttie  tree  is  strcug 
and  hard,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  reiy  fine  polish ;  it  is  known  as  the 
porcupine  wood,  fnon  its  Uaok  and  white  vmis.  The  ston  is  taa- 
[doyed  aa  rafters  of  houses,  bridges,  beams,  small  boats,  &o.  Hie 
nuts  are  used  as  cups,  and  small  lamps,  tiiey  are  also  cut 
and  polished,  carved  aa  baskets,  and  into  many  pretty  and 
curious  ornaments.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  employed 
aa  paddles  for  small  boats.  In  olden  times  they  also  formed  an 
instrument  of  torture.  A  few  places  about  four  inches  in  length, 
were  cut  ja^edlj  from  ttie  midrib,  and  fonr  of  these  woe  lightiy 
bound  around  the  prisoner's  thumb,  with  a  piece  of  strong  whip 
cord.  When  the  ciniuUUon  waa  completely  aneated,  and  swdliag 
had  taken  place,  each  of  these  toat  pieces  were  in  suoceasion  slowly 
dragged  out  throo^  tbe  congested  akin.  The  torture  was  declared 
by  the  victims  to  be  ezoesdve.  Hie  root  of  this  palm  is  chewed  by 
Natives,  as  a  snbatitnte  for  the  (ueca  nut 

In  Cochin  the  piles  employed  for  jetties,  are  very  commonly 
made  of  Cocoanut  trees,  and  althoogh  it  would  at  first  ai^t  i^tpear 
probable  that  they  would  last  many  yeara,  ezperienoe  ahowe  tiut. 
five  is  aa  much  as  may  be  anticipated.  The  Carpenter  Beet,  Xybt- 
copa  latipti,  and  X.  tenmaeapa,  do  not  appear  to  wait  until  the  tree 
is  dead,  before  commencing  their  destmotire  attacks  vpoo  it, 
whilst  immediately  that  it  is  driven  into  its  position,  some  speeiea 
of  Isnpods  commence  their  inroads,  these  are  probably  the  most 
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destractiTs  MiiiiMla,  BnuU  thoogh  tb^  be,  wUoh  infwt  tbt  Coohin 
riTv,  dartroTing  the  boats,  and  woodworit. 

lb  Cbcottimt  tMe  whan  bollowMl,  is  coauDmly  employed  u  large 
pipM  tor  dnhu,  whilst  a  nn^  tne  is  both  aa  oidinaiy  Nadre  bridge, 
and  when  notched  at  the  sidee,  an  nsefnl  laddw. 

A  bee  which  is  often  seen  smongBt  the  Oooosimts,  and  other  trees, 
bnt  more  oommonly  ia  gardens  hj  i^dt  is  the  Plantain  or  Banana, 
JfvM  paniduktea,  Linn.  ( Vetta,  TAaL)  This  oaaf ul  tree  which  forms 
each  a  ctmunoa  at^le  of  food,  appean  te  thrive  fram  the  aea  level, 
to  five  tbooaaod  faa^  and  enu  mom:  it  ia  ctHuidered  an  emblem  of 
fertflitf,  and  plenty,  hj  the  Hiadns,  and  ahnjs  takes  its  place  in 
rasniage  eemaonies,  and  other  grand  oocaaiona,  whilst  amongst  the 
PrinoM  of  Malabar  it  is  a  symbol  of  aoreraign^. 

Tht  iirii](i  mil  Midi  11^  laama,  iridoh  diminish  the  cireulstioB  of  air, 
also  tend  to  keep  UiegrDond  moist,  and  conaaqnantly  honaas  Burronnd- 
«d  by  Hum,  are  damp.  On  the  under  aarfMS  of  their  leaves,  is 
ottta  aeen  the  lit^e  toee  frog.  There  are  many  varietieB  of  this  trM, 
ene  garden  at  Trerandrum,  is  said  to  conkun  ttxtj  ^edea  :  as  an 
aitida  of  diet,  it  ia  hardly  inferior  in  nntdtiTe  iHopertiea  to  the 
potatoe.  From  the  fibrous  texture,  e^wmaUy  of  one  speciea,  JH. 
taetiti$,  is  obtained  a  kind  of  flai:,  from  iriiich  <t  delicate  cloth  is 
mannfaetored.  Ilie  whole  of  the  bee  ia  ao  filxons,  that  from  plan- 
tain tribes,  tdmost  any  amonnt  ttf  fibre  ooold  be  obtuned  for  export 
If  the  best  sort  ia  taken,  and  the  fibre  irril  cleaned  and  pn^tared,  all 
the  sap  having  been  qniokly  removed,  it  bears  immersion  in  mter 
well,  and  ia  said  to  be  of  about  the  same  strength  as  Rnssiui  hemp. 

Besides  many  other  propertiei,  it  shoald  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
leaves  are  employed  aa  c^m  and  bags  by  the  Chogans,  and  are  also 
very  useful  to  the  Medioal  ptactitionn.  They  an  cranmonly  em- 
^oyed,  in  dnsaing  Uistan.  If  titeir  npper  sniface  be  ^^ed 
to  the  blistered  part,  the  healing  prooeae  soon  takes  place,  on 
the  centeaty  sbonld  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  sore  from  rafudly 
■Himing  ever,  the  midar  stcfaoe  of  Umb  leaves  act  aa  the  neceasaiy 
irritant  If  manored  wiUi  tbe  weed  (Pitiiloo,  MaL)  i'Mtta  Stratiotet, 
it  is  and  to  bear  more  {^antifolly  and  to  have  larger  and  better  tasted 
faut.    To  ripen  pl«i*tMM,  a  littie  lima  is  snHared  do  each  tme. 

flbe  slow  growing  6mA  gnm  Tamarind,  Tamaritidm  Indica, 
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Linn.,  is  fomid  in  Cochin,  sparingly  spread  over  the  country.  The 
la^e  amount  of  acid  properties  contained  in  this  tree,  renders  it  nn- 
ftdvisable  for  travellers  to  encamp  in  its  shade,  as  sfaonld  a  shower 
of  rain  occur,  and  t^  drops  fall  from  its  learea,  it  will  most  assured-' 
ly  rot  the  tent.  Even  the  damp  wearier  will  destroy  tents  under 
this  shelter.     Natives  wilt  never  sleep  beneath  it. 

Probably  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  ia  the  Bread-fniit, 
Artoearput  ineita,  whieh  grows  exceedingly  well  in  the  soil  of 
Cochin,  but  does  oot  thrive  inland,  on  the  laterite  formation.  Its 
growth  in  congenial  soils  is  rapid,  and  it  ctftea  commences  to  bear 
by  its  third  year.  Its  spreading  bnmches  cover  rather  alargespace, 
but  tiie  tree  is  rarely  above  40  or  SO  feet  high.  About  Marah  Uw 
fruit  from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  ripe.  The  uze  variea  from  that 
of  a  child's  head,  to  tJiree  times  that  circnmference.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  bread,  bnt  the  similarity  is  very  slight.  Mlcr  being  cat 
and  baked,  the  outer  rind  is  removed,  and  the  interior  or  bread,  is 
veiy  like  dry  pith,  with  little  or  no  taste,  it  is  sometimes  curried. 
The  sap  of  this  tree  dried  in  the  sun,  and  subsequently  boiled,  fonna 
an  inferior  substitate  for  pitch.  The  tiee  is  propagated  by  shoots 
or  layers,  taken  from  its  roots. 

The  Jack  Fruit,  Artoearptu  integrifolia*,  Linn.,  is  a  far  more  use- 
ful tree  than  the  f(»egoing,  to  which  its  fruit  in  outward  appeannco, 
beaiB  considerable  resemblance.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  wdour,  but 
after  a  time,  if  regularly  cleaned,  assumes  a  darker  hue,  approadung 
that  of  mahogany,  it  is  much  esteemed  for  tables  and  furniture,  as 
well  as  for  general  purposes,  such  as  doors  and  buildioga. 

This  tree  which  grows  on  laterite  soil,  where  the  Bread-fruit  and 
Cocoannt  do  not  thrive,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Sirkar,  and  yields  an 
annual  tax,  the  size  of  the  firnit,  which  is  much  prized  by  Natives,- 
is  sometimes  enormous.  The  seeds  are  either  roasted  or  curried, 
and  taste  like  very  diy  broad  beans :  its  juice  is  sometimes  employed 
as  birdlime. 

The  Mangoe,  Man^fera  Indka,  grows  to  a  very  large  sise,  bnt^ 
its  fruit  is  of  a  very  inferior  description,  appsrenUy  owing  mmre  to 
want  of  proper  cultivation,  than  the  incompatibili^  of  the  cHmata 
Fine  trees  exist  at  Cannanore,  and  even  at  Calicut,  from  which  good 
mangoes  are  obttuned.    There  is  one  curious  tree  in  the  Town  of 
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Coelim  which  alUioogh  it  never  produces  much  fruit  at  a  tlme^  still 
nure^  passes  a  montli  without  bearing  some.  Mangoes  are  general]; 
ripe  in  tiw  monUi  of  May,  but  tliejr  have  mostly  disappeared  by  June.; 

As  a  timber  wood,  it  is  soft,  easily  decays,  and  does  not  sUnd. 
moisture,  but  is  good  for  fuel.  This  tree  should  be  propagated  by 
grafting.  Id  some  parts  of  India,  no  Hindu  would  think  of  lasdng 
the  fruit  of  his  ^ngoe  grove,  until  a  marriage  of  trees  has  taken 
place.  The  Tamarind  is  generally  chosen  as  tlie  Bride.  The  Bnh- 
uuma  attend  these  ceremonies,  and  derive  considerable  profit  £rom 
them,  as  tluiy  are  conduoted  with  much  pomp. 

There  are  many  other  trees,  grown  in  gardens,  which  are  useful 
for  food,  and  prii»d  for  their  omanneatal  appearance.  The  Fome- 
granite,  Piuiica  graneUam,  laaa.,  has  a  pretty  bright  red  flower. 
Its  fruit  ia  celebrated,  bnt  great  disappolabaent  is  osuaUy  experienc- 
ed, on  &8t  tasting  it  The  BuUoolc'a -heart  or  Soursop,  Aiutana 
reliettlata,  Linn.,  is  found  in  gardens,  and  its  fruit  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  beat  in  tlie  place.  It  grows  to  sever^  pounds  weight,  and  tastes 
like  the  Custard  Apple  flavoured  with  geraniums.  In  the  West 
IncUes,  an  excellent  liqueur  is  made  from  this  fruit  Its  leaves 
attract  bugs. 

The  Red  and  White  Qoavas,  Ptidettm  pom^ervm,  and  P.  pi/riferum, 
LiniL,  are  also  found :  the  fruit  of  both  are  rather  too  strong  for  the 
tabk^  bnt  make  good  puddings,  and  ezoelknt  preserves.  The  Limes, 
Gitrtu  beryamia,  Briss.,  are  acid  bnt  usefuL 

The  Papaw  Tree,  (7an«)ipajN>ya, linn., is  likedfor  its  fruit,  which 
is  esteemed  lot  puddings,  and  also  eaten  raw ;  the  BilimM,  Avtrrhoa 
biiimH,  b  also  a  favonrite  with  those  who  are  fond  of  add  fruit,  or 
preserves.  There  are  also  other  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are  held 
in  esteem,  the  Lobi  lobi,  tmd  the  Uarson,  are  both  found,  and  are 
probably  importations  from  Ceylon. 

There  are  mai^  other  useful  trees,  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Nutm^,  Pjfrrhoria  Hortji^ii,  Blume,  (?)  which  grows 
well  in  Cochin,  when  sheltered  from  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and 
stoong  sea  breezes,  The  Csshew  nut,  Anaeardivm  oeeid«ntaU,  linn., 
grows  well,  and  bears  abundan^y,  even  as  esdy  as  Febmary.  The 
roots  of  the  Horse  Beddish  Tree,  Maringa  pterygotpemta,  Qeeertn, 
form  an  excellent  eubstitnte  for  the  real  article  as  a  reUah  for  beef. 
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The  Shaddock,  or  Pnmplflmaaa,  OtiraM  dteumana,  Ijim^  is  not  a 
common  tbrab,  Tim  laige  spaoiM  of  orange,  is  ravch  Hbd,  but  Ib 
man  aaited  fen-  maldtig  into  Manneladc,  than  for  Mting  hi  ita  raw 
state,  iriiilit  its  fnit  naksa  excelleBt  jam.  The  <Stroii,  OUnu  Me- 
diea,  Linn.,  alao  bears  in  Cochin,  and  good  Harmelade  is  made  from 
it.  The  smflll  China  Onega,  the  fnit  (rf  wliiehis  hardly  larger  th» 
a  pes,  thrives  well,  and  makes  ezceHoit  jama,  or  puddings,  as  well 
08  answeriag  the  pnrpoee  (rf  good  gum  on  an  emergeney.  Hie  Hol- 
beny  grows  well,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  bear  ftTiit.  It  is  said  tiiat 
in  oldeu  time,  the  silk  worm  ftonriahed  here,  bnt  this  is  not  wdl 
anthsntioated,  and  is  jvobaUy  ineoirect. 

Other  useful  trees  most  not  be  cmutted.  The  so^t  nat  tne, 
SajAndtu  laurifoUiu,  VahL  {Pvm^,  MaL)  which  ia  suitable  for  the 
odes  of  roads,  has  a  saponaeeons  berry,  whieh  is  used  as  soap  for 
washing  the  hair,  and  odier  pnrpooes.  From  its  wood,  harps  aod 
combs  are  made.  The  Shumaeh,  CtMtUpinia  auriaria,  WiM.,  known 
also  as  the  divi  divi,  grows  wall  if  properly  attended  to,  when  jonng. 
When  Isrgs  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  most  valuable  tot  its  pods, 
wbi<^  contain  about  SO  pw  cent,  of  Tannin,  tiie  price  of  wfatoh  n- 
ries  in  Europe,  fnim  £8  to  £13  a  ton.  In  its  natire  soil,  the  pro- 
dnce  of  one  tree  is  about  lb.  100. 

It  genninates  well  from  seeds,  and  if  the  side  brandies  are  tmt' 
Died  off  antil  the  tree  resobes  tan  feet  in  height  and  the  ebem  is 
properly  supported,  it  will  in  a  few  yaus  tona  quite  a  fine  tree,  the 
cnltiTBtiia  of  which  it  may  be  imagined  would  p^  as  a  ctmuneroial 
wterprise. 

Vegetables,  and  soma  seeds,  sveceed  pretty  well,  bat  the  situation 
is  too  low  for  potatoes,  which  however  are  procured  frran  the  N<fi' 
gherriesj'or  Palghaut,  at  about  an  arerags  rate  of  Rs.  2  fv  30  lbs- 
weight  The  fitllowing  grown  in  tiie  plaee,  are  most  esteemed,  the 
AgbAby  kai,  Cortmilla  GrandLlora.  WiM,  Bed  Pumpkin,  £?iteifr&ita 
hitpida,  Thut^.,  iriiieh  is  vvy  common,  and  the  white  varied, 
reputed  to  be  eztnHsfy  atrengtiiaiing,  snd  therrfore  seklom 
absmt  from  the  meals  at  ftests  of  rich  Natives.  Iha  Brinzal,  ta 
Egg  Plant,  SoloKtm  iMtongaia,  Una.,  fiandakai,  Sibitau  aaUattiu, 
Lina,  CucnnW,  Cueumii  sctftrai,  linn.,  (JfuUm  ieUm,  ICaL)  Ontoo, 
JXum  etpa,  linn.,  Pinaapi^,  Anana*  KUintt,  Schntt.,  {PoanOht*, 
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MaL)  Mel<»i,  Cuotmii  mdo,  Tinn,  W«te  VAm,  OtuwrbUa  eitrmaut, 
linn.  Sererai  Bpedea  of  Yama,  Dictoorea  alalm;  J),  bailifim;  D. 
pmtaphifUa;  wnd  D.  tnpkyUa,  liniL,  Sweet  PcttatocH,  Cammiiwuim 
iataUu,  liiUL,  (Kappa  Kdlenga,  MaL)  Arrowroot,  Ctenumo  migtuli- 
faUa,  Roxlk,  (f  ooo,  UaL)  Fe]^ier,  i^ifMr  nt^rum,  LiniL,  {Molag<Kodi, 
Mai.)  BeUd,  i'^  i<ri«,  linn.,  ( TtUo,  MaL)  and  laanr  otiim. 

The  preHy  Qotk  tno,  ft^iwua  mAtfrofo,  BozK,  doea  not  i^ra 
in  Cochin,  and  eameqaantlf  is  nnadqitad  for  STennae,  it  doea  not 
flower  well,  and  its  sweet  soent  ia  almost  unknown.  The  Neem  tree, 
Atadiraekta  Jndiea,  Ad.  de  Juas,  likewiae  meraly  rana  to  a  amall 
pole,  and  ia  unadapted  for  ornamental  planting.  It  ia  an  emblem 
of  porificatum,  and  aaored  to  Kali  The  timber  is  baautifkUy  malt- 
ed, and  auitaUe  for  cabinet  ""*™g  ^e  Portia  tree,  Thapma 
popuinea.  Lam.,  grows  very  well,  if  pnqterly  attended  to,  \m%  if 
propagated  \fj  booglu,  t^qr  aea  ^t  after  a  faw  yean,  to  break 
at  the  points,  frmn  whioh  th«  tKaaohea  sprout  r&  The  lieatvj 
rains  appear  to  weaken  Ikia  pai^  ne>Ter  abong,  and  the  high  bneaes 
C(»i4>lete  the  miscliief.  Its  leaTea  bong  deddnons,  render  tka 
ground  VKy  nntitify,  at  tbe  fall  of  tke  leaf ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  when  its  yellow  or  boff  colonrBd  UoflBom»falL 

The  Oaanarina,  CamaTma  marioata,  Roxb.,  grows  well  and  r^tidly, 
bnt  nnlesa  tke  topa  are  ooeaaionally  ont  off  iriioi  yonng,  it  mns  too 
much  to  a  weedy  head  top,  and  beeomaa  nnflt  lot  aTennes.  Its  wood 
Aongh  extremely  hard,  is  brittle  and  eanly  broken  off  in  high  winds. 

The  finest  and  strongest  tree,  and  consequently  that  beet  adiqited 
for  omamentsl  jdanting,  is  the  Indian  ahnond,  Teminalia  eaiappa, 
Linn.  Its  dark  tkiek  foliage,  is  very  handsonxs  and  ahows  to 
advantage  in  tbe  months  of  March  and  Apt^  when  intenpemd 
wittt  pari^iBh  flowers.  Ita  seeds  are  very  much  like  titose  of  the 
true  Almond,  sad  its  kemd  has  mudi  tbe  same  tast«.  Tke  Flying 
Foxes,  Pienpiu  Sdwardni  ara  very  fond  of  them,  aud  are  ofttn  a 
great  nnisanoe  at  nij^  time,  tigMJng  orer  Uie  wpcA. 

Oil  may  be  ei^aressed  from  the  nuts,  the  fniit  being  gatbered, 
dried  in  the  son,  and  the  kemeLs  cleaned,  ttiey  are  bruiaed  in  a  mill, 
iriten  six  aeeta  produce  three  pucka  seers  of  oil.  ^te  oil  cake  is 
consideiad  good  for  feeding  pigs.  It  ia  like  I^t^iab  Abnoad  oil, 
but  BO  badly  prepared,  that  it  soon  becomes  turbid. 
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^nw  BnuUer  onumental  troM,  which  ve  grown  eiditf  for  thtt 
beaaty  of  tiie  flowers,  their  bright  tinted  leaves,  or  their  carious  ap- 
peanutce,  are  bj  no  means  few,  cooeideriug  the  small  amoont  of  space, 
ayailaUe  for  such  pnrpoaee,  in  the  town  of  Cochin. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  MdUt  aiedaradt,  Linn.,  though  not  growing 
to  any  height,  may  he  seen  covered  with  magnificent  clastera  of 
purple  flowers,  quite  loading  tiie  tree  during  March,  April,  and  even 
in  the  be^nning  of  May.  The  beads,  are  bored  and  atmng  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.     The  timber  is  hard  and  handsomely  marked. 

The  pniple  Bpeaet  of  Banhinia,  often  validated  with  lm>wn  and 
yellow,  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  tree.  The  Klk  Cotton  tree, 
Sombax  Maiabariam,  D.  C,  with  its  prt<^y  trunk,  branches  spring- 
ing at  right  angles  from  the  stem,  and  palmate  leaves,  grows  in  the 
town.  The  deep  red  flowers,  Uoasoming  from  February  till 
Afoil,  are  hmked  npon  hj  the  Natives  as  a  canae  of  sore  eyes,  as  it 
ia  said  that  whoever  looka  at  them,  will  be  affected  with  ophthalmia. 
Its  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  siU^  cotton,  the  at^tle  of  which  is  too 
abort  to  weave,  but  is  most  nsefnl  in  stuffing  pillows  and  mattnsses. 

Holding  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  smaller  floweiing 
shrubs,  is  the  Rose  tree,  which  flonrishes  and  blossoms  most  Inxa- 
liantly,  in  small  courts,  where  the  free  dnmlation  of  air,  most  ap- 
parently be  almost  unknown.  Where  there  is  a  little  more  space,  the 
£xile,  Thnttia  nerrifoiia,  Juss.,  may  be  found  :  this  tree  is  a  native 
vi  Sonth  America,  hat  now  hatnraliied  in  India,  it  grows  from  12 
to  20  feet  high.     Ite  milky  juice  is  highly  venomous. 

The  shoe  flowo',  or  China  Rose,  Hibiieui  rota  tinentU,  thrives 
in  both  its  buff,  and  red  varieties :  the  latter  are  employed  on  festive 
occasions,  and  the  Nairs  in  olden  time,  made  garlands  of  them  for 
thttr  cannon,  and  for  hanging  around  their  elephants,  when 
going  to  battle  ;  the  petals  of  the  Sowers,  are  employed  for  bladdng 
shoes,  and  women  use  them  for  dyeing  the  hair  and  e3%brow8  black. 
When  rubbed  on  blotting  [laper  they  leave  a  bluish  tint,  and  render 
it  a  good  substitute  for  blue  litmus  paper,  for  detecting  the  acidity  of 
any  fluid. 

The  deep  crimwn  leaves  of  the  Foineettia  puleherruHa,  Linn.,  give 
this  shrub  a  very  gay  api>earance,  and  it  is  consequently  perceivw 
in  most  gardens  as  is  also  the  French  Croton,  Ci-otoH  tariegatn^i 
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wfaicb  ia  grown  for  ite  beent; :  aa  well  as  maaj  other  shrubs  which 
it  is  uoneceasar;  to  enumerate. 

tite  foregoing  tteee  and  ahroba,  (nnless  otherwiae  stated,)  from 
the  Cocoaunt  downwarda,  tobj  be  foaad  within  the  small  space  of 
British  Cochia  But  the  great  wealth  of  Ualabar,  partly  arisee  from 
its  Cocoanut  plantatioiiB,  its  pepper,  and  other  produce. 

Pepper,  Piper  nigrwn,  Linn.,  {Moiago  codi,  Mai.)  has  been  froin 
the  most  ancient  timea,  until  last  year,  a  monopoly  of  the  Sircar, 
It  was  formerly  called  "  Maiaiar  Money."  lite  Cochin  state  pro- 
duces but  little  of  tbia  article.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttinga,  and 
conunencea  to  produce  in  about  three  years,  it  is  trained  up  trees 
which  have  rough  barks,  and  reqniies  careful  pruning  and  watching. 
^Ihe  berries  are  red,  but  when  dried  beoome  black.  The  beat  are 
grown  in  the  Tallies  of  the  ghanta,  where  there  is  roost  moisture. 
When  hlaek  pepper  is  required,  the  seeds  are  picked  green,  and  when 
dried  became  black,  witli »  cormgated  sorface.  White  jtepper  is 
the  ripe  fruit,  in  whioh  Btate  it  is  covered  with  a  red  pulp,  which  is 
washed  off,  ami  the  white  peppw  com  beneath  it,  cleansed  and  dried, 
fiXei  which  it  is  reac^  f<»  the  roarkeb 

The  leares  of  the  Betel,  Pipo'  betie,  linn.,  {TeOa,  MaL)  are  most 
extenaiTely  chewed  by  the  Native  and  Eurasian  populaticHi,  mixed 
with  Chunam,  and  the  nut  of  the  areos  palm.  Thia  practioe  is  con- 
udwed  omdndTe  to  health  and  is  a  powerful  atimuiaat  to  the 
aalimy  ^anda,  and  digestive  otgana,  though  if  long  continued  it 
rtnderB  ^e  month  dry,  and  parches  ^e  tongue  and  &uces.  It  is 
sud  to  dimiffiflh  perspiration,  but  has  an  unpleasant  sickly  odour. 
Thia  vine  reqiurea  a  rich  moist  soil,  and  is  planted  in  rows,  and 
trained  up  on  poles  or  treee.  The  leavea  must  onfy  be  removed  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Areca  Palm,  Areca  caUekti,  Linn.,  {Adaia,  MaL)  ia  »  most 
valuable,  and  at  the  aame  time  beautiful  tree.  It  thiiTes  either 
near  the  sea,  or  even  in  high  regions,  at  some  distance  inland.  It 
ptodncea  about  three  hnndred  nuts  yearly  on  an  average,  which 
somewhat  resemble  nutmeg  Atceremonialviaits,  as  a  sign  that  it  is 
time  for  a  viaitor  to  take  leave,  they  are  presented  in  slices,  mixed 
with  chunam  and  cardamoms,  folded  up  in  a  betel  leaf,  and  secured 
by  a  clove.     An  inferior  chewing  betel  in  the  presoice  of  a  superior, 
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ia  at  the  least,  taking  a  gnat  Iib«^,  and  his  conduct  may  well  ba 
eonaidered,  as  an  intentional  impertinence. 

The  Fan,  or  Talipot  Palm,  CoiyjAa  vmbmeuiifera,  liaa.,  tiioagh 
perh^«  better  known  in  Ceylon  than  in  India,  ia  by  no  means 
ODoonimiKi  a  few  miles  to  tite  North  of  Cochin,  and  not  veiy  fai 
inland.     It  is  numerous  at  IVichoor. 

Its  beautifal  fan  shaped  tearea,  their  enormons  aize,  and  dark 
green  colour,  renders  tliis  tree  a  rery  striking  object.  It  ia  ssid 
that  oofy  Royalty  in  Malabar  were  permitted  to  have  a  branch  of 
tbe  Ooeoannt  palm  carried  ever  them,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  impro- 
bable, that  tJua  is  a  mistake,  and  that  in  reality  it  was  the  leaf  of 
the  TUipot  pafan.  In  Ceylon  only  Royalty  and  Baddhist  priests, 
could  have  "  the  talipot  fan  borne  over  them,  with  tJie  broad  end 
foremost"  This  tree  is  generally  saen  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are 
cut  into  proper  naes,  and  nsed  as  a  snbstitate  for  writing  paper, 
an  iron  style  being  employed  ss  a  pen :  they  resist  the  ravages  of 
time,  bnt  unfortunately  not  that  of  insects.  (^  this  species  of  pS' 
per,  all  the  recorda,  reports,  and.  correspondence  of  the  Cochin  Go- 
remment  were  kept,  nnlal  the  year  1808,  when  paper  was  introdno- 
ed  into  the  Dewan'a  Office,  bat  not  into  the  Talooka.  Its  leaves  are 
also  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  when  properly  dried,  for  umtnl- 
hu.  The  seeds  are  onpbyed  as  beads  by  some  Hindn  sects,  and 
are  sometimea  cot,  dyed  red,  and  sold  as  ooni.  Flour  or  a  sort  of 
sago,  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  its  trunk. 

AnolAier  tree  which  arrests  attention,  is  the  handsome  Maroti, 
Sydrocarjnu  inAriant,  VahL,  so  designated  from  its  fruit  occasion- 
ing cKzziness,  its  seeds  are  occasionally  employed  for  poisoning  fish. 
Hub  tree  grows  wild  in  many  [Jaces,  bnt  is  more  eapedally  seen  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  oil  The  fruit  fiom  whidi 
this  is  extracted,  ia  abont  the  sun  of  a  sm^  orange,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  fongh  texture. 

The  most  favourite  tree  ^ong  the  road  sides,  appears  to  be  the 
Cashew  Nut,  Anacardivm  oeexdetOaU,  Linn.,  (PaTwJdmavah,  Hal.) 
from  its  trauk  is  obtuned  a  gam,  from  its  fmit  a  Tsucsting  <^ 
often  employed  for  pntdng  over  floors,  and  wooden  rafters,  to  {K^ewve 
them  from  irtiite  anta.  The  kernels  an  edible,  as  are  also  tlie  ai^ilea 
from  which  they  grow. 
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The  Vomit  nnt,  or  PoIsod  nat,  Aryehnoi  nifx  vomica,  LiUL,  (Cari- 
ram,  Mai)  b  a  very  common,  madinm  sized  tree,  ita  jellov  fruit  look* 
at  a  dutaiuw  like  oranges,  and  immediately  attracts  atteadoii.  Al- 
thoagh  the  ponBifal  irritant  poison  of  Strychoine,  it  contained  in 
.  the  aeeda,  tha  UombiU  and  some  other  birds,  are  lud  to  Uve  upon 
them. 

The  Bamboo,  Ban^uta  aruruiinaeta,  Willd.,  althoogb.  found  in 
the  vicirdty  of  tlie  sea,  increases  botii  in  size  and  number,  nearer  the 
ghauts,  OB  which  it  grows  most  tuxnriantlj.  Its  long  feathery 
foliage,  uid  delicate  light  green  hue,  renders  it  when  wanng  in  the 
breeze,  a  moat  attracliTe  object.  But  it  is  not  only  for  its  beauty 
that  this  tree  ia  valued,  ss  being  light  but  sttoiig,  it  is  usefnl  for 
many  economic  purposes. 

The  seeds  ripen,  about  April  or  May.  It  is  said  that  this  tne 
flowen  only  once  in  fifteen  yean,  fructifies,  then  drotqis,  aad  dies. 
The  seeds  ar«  pounded,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classM,  but  are  con- 
iidered  very  unwholesome. 

The  nudity  at  which  this  tree  grows  is  something  wonderfol, 
"  it  attains  a  considnsble  height,  some  70 — $0  feet^  and  has  been 
«  known  to  spring  up  thirty  inches,  in  six  days."* 

The  young  shoots  of  some  species  are  eaten  as  asparagus  the 
stems  are  "  converted  into  bows,  arrawa,  and  quiven,  laoce  ah^fla, 
"  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed  poets,  walking  sticks,  the  poles  of  palan* 
"  quins,  as  floora  aad8um>orterB  of  rustic  bridges."  They  are  sharpen- 
ed and  hardened  in  tjie  fire,  and  thus  form  stockades,  or  the  hoUow 
ones  are  loaded  aa  gone,  to  which  dow  matches  fire  attached  and 
left  in  long  grass,  to  annoy  Infanfiy.  The  uses  to  which  they  an 
put  are  moot  numerous,  the  partitlona  being  destar^ed,  they  form 
water  pipes.  "  Of  the  Bamboo  are  made  implaoieata  for  weaving, 
"  the  po^  and  frames  of  tiie  roftCs  of  hiUs,  seaffoldiugp  for  build- 
"ings,  portaUe  stages  for  native  processions,  raised  fioor*  for  grana- 
<'  ries,  stakes  for  nets  in  rivws,  rafts,  masts,  yarda,  oen,  spars,  ^, 
"  in  boaf  a  decks.  It  is  used  for  bnildigg  bridges  acrqsa  creekff,  for 
"fences,  as  a  lever  f oriaiaing  water  for  irrigation,  and  as.0ag  poles. 
"  Several  agrioultoral  inqdaments  ate  nude  of  it,  as  an  a^  lia«ke- 

■  Drvm,  "  UMfnl  RSBti  of  ladist"  pifa  «3. 
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"  ries  or  cuts,  doolies  or  titters,  and  bien;  the  shafts  of  jsveUos  or 
"  apeara,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  Sahing  rods. 

"  A  joint  of  bamboo  serves  as  a  holder  for  pens,  small  inabvmeatB 
"  and  took.  It  is  used  as  a  case  in  which  things  of  little  bulk  ara 
"  sent  to  a  distance,  a  joint  of  bamboo  aerres  the  parpose  of  a 
"  bottle,  and  a  section  of  it,  b  a  measure  for  solids,  and  liquids,  in 
"  Bazaars.  A  piece  of  it  is  used  as  a  blow  pipe,  and  as  a  tube  in 
"  a  dislalling  apparatus.  A  small  bit  of  it  split  at  one  end,  serret 
"  as  tongs  to  take  up  bunung  charcoal,  and  a  thin  slip  of  it,  is 
"  sharp  enough  to  be  ns«d  as  a  knife,  in  shying  betelnuta.  Its 
"  snrfiioe  is  so  hard,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  whet  atone, 
"  upon  which  the  Ryots  sharpen  their  agricultural  implements."* 

In  the  jungles,  the  vegetadon  dumges  from  that  found  in  the 
allnvial  or  laterite  plains,  and  this  iteration  becomes  more 
and  more  perceptible,  as  a  higher  eleration  is  attained,  therefbre 
leaving  a  further  account  of  the  Botany  of  the  open  coantry,  that  of 
the  Junf^es  which  is  found  most  useful  for  building,  railways,  and 
other  purposes,  claims  our  attention. 

Amongst  the  Jungle  trees,  is  found  the  Elephant  creeper,  Argyrtia 
Speeiota,  Sweet,  {Samudra  xtogam,  MoL)  which  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, is  covered  with  rose  coloured  flowers,  something  like  convol' 
TuIL  It  grows  to  an  enormous  thickness,  oftea  carried  from  one  tree 
to  another,  forming  a  natural  swing,  or  embracing  large  trees  so 
firmly,  ss  to  arreBt  the  circulation  in  the  bark,  and  cause  their  death. 

A  n^  known  trec^  is  the  Banian,  Ficu*  Bengalietui*,  Ijnn. 
{Peralu,  Mai.)  common  all  over  India,  and  celebrated  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  I^^e  as  it  grows  in  the  Cochin 
territory,  it  must  pale  before  thooe  mentaoned  in  many  other  planes. 
One  at  Hhow  for  instance  is  stated  to  have  had  68  strans,  and  is 
computed  to  have  covered  a  space,  targe  enongh  to  encamp  20,000 
men.  This  tree  is  very  destructive  to  buildings,  old  Forts,  and  mo- 
numents, as  the  seeds  are  frequently  conveyed  t^  birds,  or  in  some 
Other  way,  to  various  places,  where  tluy  rapidly  take  root,  uad 
spilug  iq>.  As  it  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  in  a  snpcrstitioua  light, 
they  will  never  pull  it  down,  and  the  young  sa|din  speedily  inserte 

■  Dnaj,  "  Umfnl  Pbnla  d  India,'  pig«  82. 
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its  roots  amongrt  the  stouM,  aod  in  time  forcas  them  out  ot  thdr 
{woper  idaoee :  evea  after  the  head  has  been  cot  o^  the  root  conti- 
uneB  enhugiiig.  Sometimes  it  gemuTiatee  inside  another  tree  saoh 
as  the  PalmjTa,  and  the  niota  dnawniding  aroimd  it,  by  degrees  en- 
tirely eovelope  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  head. 

It  constantly  throws  ont  roots  downwards  from  its  branches, 
which  BtrikB  again  as  they  reach  the  gronnd,  and  these  descending 
poitkos  become  trunks,  from  wiuch  the  same  pToceae  ia  carried  on. 
Hindus  "  conader  ita  long  dnratuMi,  ifs  outshadowing  arms,  and 
"  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  emblems  of  iho  deity :"  and  be- 
neath them  die  Hindu  plulosophera  often  spend  much  of  thpir  time, 
in  c(mtemplalaon  and  solitude.  Idols  ve  often  found  at  its  base, 
Qanesha  the  Sylvan  deity,  being  that  in  whose  hononr  they  are 
geanttU;  speakiiig  raised.  ' 

The  small  red  fig  of  this  tree  when  ripe,  is  fit  for  human  food, 
and  is  also  eaten  by  monkeys,  aqninels,  sod  Inrda.  Snakes,  lisards, 
and  rAhex  reptalee,  aeek  a  home  amongst  ita  roots,  and  even  mica 
may  be  found  under  its  sheltering  protection. 

Needy  allied  to  the  above  is  the  poplar-leaved  fig  tree,  J/^ieut 
nliffioaa,  Linn.  (Artalu,  MaL)  It  is  generaUy  found  near  Hindu 
Rigodas,  and  it  is  believed  that  Vishnu  waa  bom  am<Hig8t  ita 
foliage  where  the  gods  now  delight  to  sit  listening  to  its  rustling,  as 
its  leavra  tremble  like  those  of  the  Aspva.  Under  this  tvee  in  vil- 
lage communitiee,  suspected  persons  are  sometimes  taken  to  assert 
thetmth  of  thdr  statements,  by  taking  one  of  the  leaves  in  their  hand, 
and  iuToking  tba  gods  above,  to  curse  them,  and  all  near  and  dear 
to  them,  if  titey  speak  not  the  truth.  Hindus  believe  that  did  any 
one  dare  to  sasert  a  falsehood,  in  such  a  sanctified  place,  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  would  assuredly  descend  upon  him,  and  his  family. 
The  Syrian  Christiana  asaart,  that  the  wood  of  the  <zoas,  was  of  this 
bee,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  leaves  have  never  ceased  trem- 
Uing.  The  Buddhistoaffiim,  that  Buddha  iriien  on  earth,  delighted 
to  recline  under  its  shade,  since  which  period  the  leaves  have  been  in 
a  state  of  incessant  ecstatic  motion.  This  tree  does  not  extend  it- 
self by  throwing  down  roots  from  its  branches. 

Aootiier  spedee  of  fig,  Fieut  eunia,  Bnck,  (Pemia  teregam,  UaL) 
ia  very  common,  and  ita  rough  lekvee  are  very  naefnl  to  Calnnet 
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va^jen,  wlio  employ  thvn  like  ShagrwD,  for  rabluifc  dawn  tard- 
tore,  to  ft  smooth  eor&ce,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  ite  final  poliib. 
It  ia  also  lued  for  eonootbing  boras,  bdbro  pt^ishii^  wliea  tb^ 
hare  been  ronghl  j  fllod. 

The  Teak  tree,  Tecttma  grandii,  Linn.,  (7V<U»,  MaL)  is  conu- 
dered  the  oak  of  India,  and  the  moat  naefal  of  Indian  kees,  betng 
Tei;  strong,  and  resisting  to  a  great  extent  both  iba  ravages  of 
Wliite  Anta,  and  the  rotting  aati<m  of  water.  Its  leaf  ia  Isrg^ 
tlun,  and  rounded,  about  tea  inchea  in  diameter ;  ita  branches  of 
Uoarama  have  been  compared  to  hops,  and  its  berriea  to  grapes. 
A  group  of  theoe  trees  when  in  fall  bloom,  from  a  diatance  reaem- 
Ues  a  field  of  ripe  oaro,  owing  to  whack  the  Uolcbers  and  Kardan, 
discora  tliem  a  long  wa;  off  In  shjp  'bnllding  it  is  nqwrior  to 
any  forest  tree,  ami  the  beat  Ualabar  Teak^  ia  reckeoad  better  thin 
Utat  found  elaewhera  Ita  growth  ahoold  be  alow,  for  tiiat  which 
rapidly  eomes  to  matority.  In  rich  soila^  ie  not  to  good  as  that 
which  takea  from  60  to  80  years  growing.  It  does  not  afieet  iron 
in  any  way,  and  does  not  ahrink. 

The  oily  nature  of  teak,  eaabtea  it  to  resist  the  dry  rot  Tesaela 
cona^ueted  of  thia  wood,  do  not  warp,  or  become  cra^,  like  thoee 
built  of  Eoropean  timbers.  Bat  posaiUy  teak  b^ug  in  ita  native 
climate  in  tiie  Indian  Seaa,  is  not  ao  aoaoeptiUe  to  the  injuriona 
effect,  either  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  sadden  chaogea  of  the  U(m- 
eotma.  However  that  may  b^  the  Tesaels  are  certainly  not  so 
leaky,  and  the  crews  oonaeqoently  jaon  ^atl&tj.  Shipa  are  conai- 
dered  to  htat  from'  30  to  50  yeara,  wliea  constructed  of  teak.  Then 
are  four  sorts,  or  diatinctions  oi  Uiia  wood,  known  to  Ship  boUdera, 
brought  from  tfae  Malabar  forests.  A  small  spades,  {GoeU,  Td^, 
Hal)  haa  a  porous  grain,  and  growa  at  ^aa  foot  of  the  Qhants,  in 
ralleya  where  the  aoil  is  rich,  and  deep,  and  along  the  banks  of  laige 
rivera.  This  is  rather  small,  but  is  adapted  far  planking  and  board- 
ing. The  largeat  bat  most  infnior  iBpedea,  {OoaU  Tekka,  UaL)  grows 
on  the  hills  and  bnt  rarely  at  the  foot  of  the  Qhauts.  Aa  a  geneml 
rale,  teak  timber  iriilch  is  above  twoity  inches  in  diametw  at  the 
butt,  has  the  heart  shake  bom  end  to  end,  and  consequently  Ee- 
qnirea  mmdi  can  to  convert  it  into  uact 

The  Euperiorkiad  (OuUen.  TMa,  Hal)  grows  in  tiie  forests,  where 
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tlwstdl  isnotde^.  ODtheGhairts,it  Isotirved,  hard  and  Imotty, 
and  very  like  the  Enf^iah  Oak,  ito  weight  is  greater  than  the  above 
mentioned  spodte,  and  its  dDrabUit)r  more  considerabK* 

Teak  wood  oil,  from  the  inf raior,  (Ate  Tdcka,  M&L)  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  linseed,  and  makes  a  good  nmish  for  paint 
The  number  of  these  trees  is  rapidly  diminishing,  as  the  Cochin 
Oovemment  has  no  yoang  ones  {Wanted,  to  succeed  those  which  are 
oonstantly  being  felled.  Up  to  1814,  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
Sircar  teaks  were  excluded  from  the  Bombay  dockyards,  and  had  to 
be  sent  to  Bengal  for  sale,  where  there  was  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Next  in  importance,  and  but  little  inferior  in  value,  is  the  Atyelly 
wood,  Artocarptu  kirmttuM,  Linn.  {Awijtii,  UaL)  a  tree  ezcluaively 
found  on  the  Western  Coast  where  three  species  are  known. 
A  la^  tract  of  them  is  dtuated  about  40  miles  South  East  of 
Trichoor,  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  3,000  feet  It  is  much  prized 
by  the  natives  for  canoes,  snake  boats  and  house  building,  whilst 
frtMn  its  haM  texture,  it  is  especially  edited  for  large  aea  boats, 
the  boards  of  which  are  sewn  together,  aa  they  are  apt  to  give  way : 
it  is  thought  more  durable  than  oak.  It  is  also  well  suited  for  the 
bottom  planking  of  sMps,  as  high  as  the  bends,  but  the  fastenings  if 
not  trenailed,  should  be  made  of  copper,  as  it  corrodes  iron  very 
rapidly. 

It  is  now  getting  scarcer,  in  the  most  accessible  forests,  and  con- 
sequently the  value  is  gieatiy  augmenting.  It  appears  to  prefsr  the 
hitler  range  of  hills.  At  present  the  annual  supp^  from  the 
Codiin  sad  l^vancore  forests,  only  averages  6,000  or  7,000  oandiee, 
not  above  one  tenth  of  which,  would  be  suitable  for  ship  buQding. 

Dr.  Q^hom  advances,  whether  "  it  might  be  advisable,  to  form 
"  plantations  on  the  banks  of  navigable  riven ;"  but  such  would 
most  Ekely  not  socceed,  as  the  trees  ao  sitoated  would  probably 
grow  too  rapidly,  and  the  trunk  thereby  lose  much  of  its  density 
and  consequent  utility. 

■  The  following  u  a  list  of  tlis  Jlnt  BritiA  Um  of  War,  built  of  thh  mabeiul. 

Shipt  of  (he  U%t.—VijiAeti,  CwmrklBji,  MeMIle,Hatabar,  WsUnley,  Ougva, 
An,  Bomb*;,  CUnitU,  HMUngi. 

/'rvnio.— SklMtUe,  Ampbitrita,  TrineomaleB,  Sering^rtam,  MadngMOM', 
Andromeda,  Alligator,  Sutunog,  Eenld. 

Sioop*— Tiotor,  C«mBl«on,  Sptijax,  Cochin. 
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Tha  Poon  tiee,  Cakphffilvm  avffiutifiilium,  Bozb.,  or  Pomi  Fine, 
«M  fonneriy  ezoeedingiy  common,  and  is  weU  aditpted  for  masts 
and  apars.  Drawing  as  it  does  to  70  or  60  feet  in  height,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  diameter,  it  has  been  cnt  dawn  and  removed  from 
tiu  meet  acceaaible  places,  and  has  cwnseqnently  become  scarce. 
Small  Poon  apars  are  believed  to  be  made  from  the  Steratlia  fielida, 
T.inn.,  vhlcb  is  common  in  all  the  jungles. 

The  Blackwood,  is  one  of  the  most  Taloable  of  the  trees,  aod 
hardly  iaferior  to  teak.  It  is  exported  to  Bombay,  for  the  for- 
mtait  makers,  and  is  also  used  in  Cochin,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, many  of  the  articles  being  sent  to  the  Uanritiaa,  and 
elsewhere.  The  two  species  which  are  hotanically  distinct, 
Daibergia  laUfilia,  Bozb.,  and  the  D.  Sinoidtt,  are  both  found 
in  tlie  forests,  but  there  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  wood, 
obtained  from  diferent  spedes  of  tiiese  trees.  The  first  in  impor- 
tance and  value  for  exportatioii  to  Bombay,  and  certunly  the  faand- 
Bomest  whm  worked  up  into  furniture,  ia  the  very  dark  wood,  with 
deep  black  veins,  {Poo  Viti,  i£aL)  the  next  (Ghaiur  Viti,  UaL}  is 
more  like  rosewood,  of  a  brown  colour,  very  strong,  and  nnsuited 
for  splitting,  which  process  is  easy  in  eitlier  of  the  other  varietdea. 
Hie  third  ia  very  black,  with  light  reddish  veins.  (Kurri  viU,  MaL) 
Blackwood  is  known  in  the  market,  as  the  Indian  Boaewood. 

Blackwood  may  be  obtained  of  a  great  width,  but  two  of  the 
varietiM  are  very  liable  to  split,  unless  well  dried.  It  is  mncli 
esteemed  for  gun  carriage  mannffkctoriea  There  is  a  specice  of 
wood,  (Corvo  Mxarradoo,  MaL)  of  irtuch  there  are  fbur  varieties,  which 
are  like  discoloured  Blackwood,  but  the  Carpenters  mb  some  com- 
potttion  over  tiiem  and  the  unwary  are  easily  deodved,  it  is  coarse, 
but  does  not  split  readily. 

The  Ebony  tree,  Diotpyrot  melanoxjflon,  Bozb.,  ia  found  in  the 
Cochin  forests,  but  it  is  for  inferior  to  the  Ceylon  Ebony.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  of  enonnons  wught,  bnt  the  stn  is 
small,  being  only  found  is  the  interior  of  the  tree,  the  outade  hav- 
ing to  be  first  removed.  It  requires  great  care  in  drying,  during 
which  time,  it  must  be  placed  under  sheds,  aa  otherwise  it  is  vary 
apt  to  split  Some  of  the  species  are  variegated,  with  light  brown 
lines,  which  deteriorate  &om  the  beauty  of  the  wood. 
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The  Si^pan  trae,  CvuatpiKia  Sappart,  Linn.,  is  much  valued  for 
its  Aj«,  «ud  has  a  good  export  market  Some  of  the  Koplaha  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  aow  a  number  of  the  seeds  of  this  valuable 
tree,  vhich  come  to  matuiit;  in  li  or  15  years,  and  form  the 
infant's  dowry. 

Two  of  the  moat  useful  trees  for  common  timber,  ore  the  so  called 
Cedars  :  which  are  vary  plenUful  in  the  Cochia  forests.  The  White 
Cedar,  (Vella  Uggvi,  Mai.)  shrinks  in  seasoning,  about  1.  Ita 
density  is  4S)  per  foot  sapeificially.  It  decays  if  exposed  to  mois- 
ture. On  account  of  its  cheapness,  [fiupees  4  per  candy,]  it  is 
much  sought  after  for  beams,  rafters,  and  laths,  of  houses,  boxes 
and  other  common  purposes.  It  is  rather  a  favourite  wood  witit 
the  White  Ants.  There  are  certainly  two  species,  one  of  which 
floats  in  water,  wliilst  the  other  sinks  at  once. 

The  Bed  Cedar,  Cedrelacea  {Chogannur  Vggul,  Mai.)  is  not  so 
common,  ita  density  is  half  that  of  the  White  Cedar,  wid  the  quality 
of  the  wood  not  esteemed  so  good.  It  is  useful  for  couunou  furni- 
ture, and  takes  a  tail  polish.    Thwe  are  two  varieties. 

A  short  summary  may  now  be  given,  of  a  few  of  the  moat  useful 
and  pretty  trees  and  flowers,  found  in  the  Cochin  tarltoiy.  The 
Indian  Cotton  Tree,  Goufpium  Indieum,  Linn.,  is  merely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  This  plant  from  its  acouiging  the  soil,  can  only  be 
sown  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  The  short  staple  is  said  to  be 
the  best  for  Native  manufactures,  and  the  strongest  for  their  use. 
it  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Tiuoivelly,  and  Coimbatore. 

The  Custard  Apple,  Anona  SqaattK^a,  Linn.,  is  said  to  have  been 
intauduced  by  the  Portuguese,  but  does  not  attain  the  perfection 
arrived  at  in  the  Deccau.  It  is  only  found  in  gardens.  The 
Uocculus  Indicus,  Anamirta  Cocctdut,  W.  A.,  is  not  uncommon,  it 
is  an  article  of  export,  and  sud  to  be  used  for  making  malt  liquors 
still  more  intoxicating.  The  Black  Dammer  Tre%  Canariuvt 
Strictunt,  Roxb.,  from  which  a  deep  red  or  amber  coloured  teslu 
can  be  obtained,  is  found  in  the  Trichoor  forests. 

The  Cassia  Fistula,  Calharlocarpus  fittuia,  Fers.,  with  its  fragrant 

and  clustering  blossoms,  considered  by  the  Hindus  sacred  to  Vishnu, 

is  seen  every  where  ;   under  its  shade  votaries  to  that  god   erect 

their  altars,  and  offer  their  flowery  sacrifices.    The  Catechu  tree, 

X  2 
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Aeaeia  eateehu,  WUld.,  from  which  is  obtauned  the  Catechn,  or  Tena 
•T&ponica,  is  also  found,  u  well  as  the  Bastard  Teak,  BwUa  frottdo- 
ta,  Rozb.,  with  its  beautiful  acariet  flowen,  which  are  offered  tu 
the  presiding  deities  of  Hinda  temples^  and  with  whieh  wtHnea,  alio 
bind  tlior  liair,  on  festive  occasions.  The  Ringworm  shrub,  Ooma 
alata,  Linn.,  is  evidentl;  an  importatioD,  but  is  found  in  many  loca- 
lities, both  dry  and  marah; ;  its  nuna  denotes  one  of  its  principal  uses. 
The  Wild  Liquorice,  Abrut  preeatoriw,  Linn.,  is  common,  whilst  the 
three  varietiea  of  berries  which  it  bears,  are  otdlwted  for  necklaces, 
and  omamenta,  but  the  oriniaon  with  a  deep  M&dc  spot,  is  genetallf 
the  favourite.     Each  seed  usually  weighs  exactly  one  giaio. 

The  Wood  Apple,  or  Jambo,  Sugenia  Mataeeenns,  Linn.,  is  not  nn- 
common,  and  its  fruit  is  prized  for  tlie  dessert  table,  as  it  poasessea 
a  delicate  rose  like  flavour  ;  it  is  much  plundered  by  bate.  The  Boel 
tree,  <If^m<irm«AM,CorT.,  is  also  found,  its  fruit  when  putially  ripe, 
is  very  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  scorbutic  dysentery,  wliilst  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  it  can  be  made  into  a  preserve.  A  species  of 
Ixora,  /.  coecinea,  linn.,  is  prized  for  its  scarlet  fiowera,  dedicated 
to  lawara.  Coffee,  Cqfea  A  rabica,  linn.,  has  been  already  mmtion- 
ed,  aa  thriving  in  this  part  of  India.  Paoli  mentioned  it  before 
1790,  OS  growing  wild,  but  stated  that  it  was  not  cultivated,  as  the 
Natives  attend  to  {M^uctions  of  mora  utility  1  Hie  Indian  Coped 
Tree,  ViUria  Indioa,  Linn.,  which  yields  the  copal,  or  piney  varnish, 
was  always  a  favourite  tree  with  the  Biqaha,  and  forms  excelleirt 
avenues. 

The  Colocynth,  Citrullus  eolocynthit,  SArad.,  when  its  fruit  is 
ripe,  at. once  attracts  attention,  its  bright  orange  coloured  fruit,  a 
l>erceived  dther  in  a  long  irregular  row,  trailing-  along  the  ground, 
or  hanging  fn^n  the  branches  of  shrube,  into  whieh  it  has  climbed. 
A  spedes  of  Qutta  Perclia  tree,  Iionandria  acumtnato,  UadL,  grows 
very  abundantly  in  the  forests,  and  Etppeara  to  thtire  almost  eqoidly 
well,  horn  the  sea  level,  to  3000  feet  above  k.  The  wild  Mangos- 
teen,  Embrgopterii  fftvtittiftra,  Boxb.,  is  made  use  of  by  Carpenters, 
on  account  of  the  glue  it  contains.  The  Jasmine,  Jaaminwrn  sambae. 
Ait,  the  fragrant  white  flowers  oi  which,  are  considared  Ba(aed  to 
Vishnu. 

The  little  purple  Cblretta,  Exacum  tetra^nwn,  Boxb.,  which 
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^thoogli  a  small  anmul,  is  most  naefol  «a  a  tonic,  wbilst  tbe  In^ii 
jalaps  Ipomea  iMrpOhum,  K,  viideb  is  grown  in  gardena  for  its 
flowers,  is  fooad  as  a  wead  in  the  jon^es.  The  two  species  of 
Datura,  aie  no  where  rare,  and  are  enployed  for  rendering  intoxicat- 
ing liqaors  still  more  inebriating.  The  purple  variety  is  the  strongest. 
It  is  said  that  whsn  married  woraes  wish  their  husbands  to  remain 
quiet^  asleep  at  home,  they  add  some  of  this  drag  to  their  even- 
ing meaL 

The  mid  Nntm^  P^rrhotia  Hortjieldii,  Blame,  grows  in  the 
forests  where  the  Wild  Cinnamon,  Ginnamomum  insn,  Ban.,  is  also 
cwnmon  :  as  wdl  as  some  species  of  Arittotoehia,  which  are  celebrat- 
ed all  o^  tiie  wtirld,  as  antidotes  for  snake  bites.  The  country 
Goowberry,  Cieea  diiticha,  Lino.,  is  cultivated  in  gardena.  The 
Belganm  Walnut,  Alearita  tril<:ba,  Fora.,  is  foand  in  the  Jnuglee, 
its  nnt  owing  to  the  very  large  amosnt  of  oil  it  contains,  may  be 
burnt  as  a  candle,  and  will  csntmne  ali^t  for  a  Icwg  time.  When 
dried,  they  ore  strong  and  used  as  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  tiger's  mUk  tree,  Emaicaria  eamettia,  Spreng.,  grows  along  the 
sides  of  the  Backwater,  and  has  ^«oc&ved  its  name  from  the  natives, 
ns  th^  assert  that  if  its  irritating  white  juice,  penetrates  into  the 
eye,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  vision.  Good  Caontcbonc,  can  be  prepar- 
ed from  this  secretion. 

The  castor  oil  plant,  JUdntii  comoMnia,  Linn.,  grows  almost  every- 
where, but  does  n«t  appear  to  pay,  when  grown  in  fields,  so  well  as 
otJier  crops.  The  Kamila,  Rottlera  tinetoria,  BoxK,  also  exists  in 
many  localities,  the  red  dye  is  much  prised  in  Europe.  It  is  known 
to  the  natives  aa  the  monkey  faced  tree,  because  that  animal  oft«n 
amuses  himself,  by  robbing  the  dye  over  his  physiognomy. 

The  beautiful  creeper,  Qloriota  mtperba,  Linn.,  blossoms  from 
Angast  t»  October,  during  which  period,  its  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers,  may  be  oecanonally  met  with  in  the  jungles,  or  hedgerows. 
Its  root  is  considered  highly  poistmous. 

The  Bastard  Sago,  Carfota  Kretu,  Linn.,  is  found  sprinkled  over  the 
country.  Sugar  and  toddy  wine,  are  obtamed  from  it,  and  a  species  of 
SAgo  from  the  pith,  on  which  some  classes  subsist  for  some  months 
in  the  year.  Its  fibres  are  made  into  fishing  lines,  and  bow  strings ; 
the  fibres  of  tJie  leaf  staft,  yield  ropee  strong  enough  to  confine  ele- 
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phantr,  whilst  the  aeeds  are  used  aa  beads  by  the  Mahomedane.  The 
BngaT  cane,  Saceharum  offieinaruin,  Linn.,  is  cnltiTated  in  man; 
places,  but  its  saccharine  properties  are  insufficient  in  a  commeraal 
point  of  view,  to  remunerate  for  ezpresn&g  the  sugar.  The  Lemon 
grass,  A.ndr»pogon  mttricaium,  Retz.,  is  also  found  in  the  Trichoor 
Jungles,  its  pleasant  aroma  is  much  prised,  and  it  is  used  as  fringes 
to  punkahs,  and  tata  for  doors  and  windows.  Thu«  is  also  one 
apeoiee  of  tree  fern. 

Uncfa,  very  mnch,  remains  untold,  of  the  magnificeot  botanical 
aceneij,  which  exists  in  these  parts,  aa  well  as  of  the  rich  timbers, 
the  splendid  flowering  shmbs  and  trees,  and  of  those  productions 
Buiteible  for  the  food  of  man.  Should  the  reader  be  curious  on  these 
subjects,  and  wish  for  more  information,  he  may  well  be  referred  to 
Van  Rheede's  Horiut  MalabaricKt.  In  conclusion  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  that  the  tea  plant  (one  species  of  which  is  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Ceylon)  was  introduced  hy  iir.  Hnxham,  into  Trarancoie, 
some  twenty-fire  years  a^to,  and  has  since  then  been  snccessfiilly 
cultivated  by  the  late  Qeneral  CuUen  ;  that  the  Cinchona  raised  at 
Ootacamund,  by  the  skill  of  Ur.  Jitaclvor,  has  been  sent  by  Uis 
Excellency  Sir  W.  Dennison,  the  QoTemor  of  Madras,  as  a  present 
to  the  Trarancore  gardens,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Cochin 
Slate.  Whilst  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  Sorgkwn 
Sacearatum,  from  the  Manritine,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  Begnand  of  Cochin,  and  may  in  time  perhaps,  be 
Bucceasfully  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 
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TRADE3  AND  OCCOPATIOHB. 
]mporti  into  CooUa — Export  from  Coeitia — Coeoanut  oil— Fldi  oQ— Copnh 
— Cdr— CoSm— SoMon  In  land— Psppsr-Timlwr— NaliTs  produos— A^- 
inlt  ir*— Oattla — FUiariM — Hoiun — Chunun — HerCHitile  Amu — Labonr 
lUrlut — Shoenutkan — Cuurate— Cupentera— Havkan — Sailon — Verael* 
and  boata'^inags — Wcaghta  and  Meaaurea. 

Im  the  foregoing  pages,  s  short  account  of  the  most  common,  use- 
ful, or  curioua  fonoa  of  auimal  and  vegetable  life,  found  in  this 
portion  of  India,  has  been  detailed.  It  now  remains  to  point  out, 
which  are  moat  prized  in  commerce,  and  what  are  the  varioua  trades 
and  occupations,  of  the  Commercial,  and  Artizan  inhabitanta.  The 
Import*  Mid  Export*  for  the  last  5  yeare,  have  been  aa  follows : — * 


1868-67  1867-B8 

I8S8-B8 

1869-601860^1 

Aver. 

age. 
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7« 
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„        Thda 

43          9S 
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162          49 

98 
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841      1.712 

S,S74 
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Pepper, 
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„     [    S.S14 
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CJiiiBW, 

95          70 

178      3,388 
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Ortton. 

1,6*8     6.17* 

1,083 

1,247!     4,079 

5,825 

Hidea, 

"  J^ 

9,017     1,861 
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566'        3S1 

2,4^7 
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7*.S36  1S,i2i 

62.040 
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74,263 

Homa, 

C<rt. 

8          76 

6 

26        140 

ei 

Bew-wix, 

" 

e       94 

90 

66        180 

75 

Amongst  the  remaining  goods  imported,  viz.,  piece  goods  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  silk :  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  Lead  and  Spelter,  Sugar,  Paints, 

*  Furaiabad  bj  A*  if  imapcr  </  Ui  3m  CiMftmi. 
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Tea  and  Canvas,  some  are  of  European  manu&ctnre,  but  the  wliole 
are  so  mixed  up,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ^ve  the  figures. 

The  total  Bxportt  of  Native  produce,  have  been  as  follows  ;  of  which 
much  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  elsewhere ;  the  totala  of  which, 
will  be  found  under  each  heading. 


By  examining  into  the  declared  value  of  the  articles  of  native 
produce,  ezpurted  to  various  parte  of  the  world,  it  is  found  that 
Europe  obtains  about  37  per  cent,  the  Indian  markets  about  43  per 
cent,  Ceylon  about  14  per  cent,  tlie  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  nearly 
4  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  goes  in  small  quantities  to  other 
places,  such  as  Australia,  America,  Cliina,  the  Malay  coast,  Musntt  . 
and  Singapore.  Out  of  the  produce  which  finds  its  way  to  Europe, 
about  82  |)er  cent  goes  to  England.  Cochin  may  thus  be  considered 
more  valuable  in  the  capacity  of  a  feeder  to  other  Indian  markets, 
than  as  an  exporter  to  Europe  on  its  own  account  Nearly  one 
third  of  the  produce,  appears  to  be  taken  in  sroall  country  crafts 
along  the  coast 

The  principal  article  is  Cocoaunt  Oil,  the  export  of  which  has 
averaged  upwards  of  126,174cwt.  yeirly,  71  per  cent,  of  which  goes 
to  the  European  markets.  The  selling  price  in  London,  has  averaged 
about  ;e4C  per  ton,  and  at  the  present  time  it  ia  rising,  not  only 
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there,  but  also  in  India.  The  overage  Baatar  priee  in  Cochin  has 
been  abont  73  rupees  a  candy.  But  although  the  (uwra^«  cost  Ja 
merely  set  down  at  73  rupees  a  candy,  tiie  Merchant  rarely  obtaiua 
it  at  that,  aa  he  aeldc»n  porchoaea  until  Uie  end  of  August,  or  com- 
mencement of  September,  and  the  jHrice  has  then  advanced,  and  7& 
rupees  may  perhaps  be  oonudered  a  ftur  avo'Sge,  althon^,  it  some- 
times reaches  neeurly  as  high  as  100  mpees.  Considering  the  duties 
and  other  diarges,  the  profita  on  the  article,  do  not  appew  tai^. 

Fish  oil  d^wnds  upon  the  number  of  Sordines,  and  other  oil  pro- 
ducing fish,  which  oome  tb  Cochin :  this  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
chapter  on  fish,  where  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  has  also  been  detail- 
ed. It  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  but  as  it  has  been  ably 
shown  in  Europe,  that  the  amount  erf  phosphorous  and  iodine  in  each 
spedes,  depends  not  only  on  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  but  also  on 
the  lame  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  fish :  so  no  doubt 
the  same  would  be  found  in  Cochin.  Its  valne  in  the  market  is 
about  Rupees  36,  or  37,  a  candy. 

Coprah,  w  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  is  largely  exported, 
in  both  its  white  and  black  varietiefl,  and  the  average  appears 
increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  the  amount  of  oil  manufactured. 
Some  goes  to  Europe,  bnt  Calcutta  is  the  great  market  for  this 
commodity,  where  it  forms  an  ii^pvdient  in  every  Native  cnny, 
Cocoauuts  are  also  exported  in  great  numbers.  As  a  general  rule, 
toddy  dnwers  have  steps  cut  in  the  trees  by  wliieh  to  ascend  them, 
but  the  cocoanut  pickers  have  a  string  passing  from  one  great 
toe  to  the  otJier,  and  sometimes  a  belt  which  goes  from  their  backs 
around  the  trees. 

Cob,  or  the  fibrons  covering,  or  rind  of  the  nuts,  is  obtained  by 
soaking  them  for  a  few  months  in  brat^ish  water.  From  this  coir 
ropes  ore  made,  or  the  substance  is  exported  in  bales.  Its  strength, 
elastidty,  and  li^itness,  renders  it  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
cables.  A  considerable  quantity  is  exported  to  Bombay,  where  it 
is  lai^y  shipped,  as  broken  stowage. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  gardens,  bnt  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Native  states,  (especially  that  of  Travaneore,)  are  appa- 
rantly  those  beat  calculated  to  check  its  caltivatioa  From  the 
little  place  Alwaye,  only  19  miles  bom  Cochin,  a  doty  of  Riqiecs  13 
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a  candy  ia  now  levied,  which  will  be  probably  augmented,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  boate  containing  the  pnklnce,  are  detained  >t 
the  amall  costom  houses,  and  every  impedimoot  is  thiown  in  the 
way  of  its  being  bronght  to  the  «OMt  The  Cochin  State,  will  m 
as  great  a  loser  by  tJus  Travaoeore  procew^  as  any  one. 

Fortunate  will  it  be  for  Cochin  and  Tmrancore,  when  the  at  preaeot 
unreclaimed  Western  ghauts,  are  dotted  with  plantati<Hui  of  coffee, 
and  possibly  tea.  And  when  other  minw  productions,  which  an  as 
yet  untried,  find  cultiTstora  in  those  magoificent,  bat  feverish  r^ons, 
where  the  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  elephant,  find  sooure  retreats,  still 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  Every  inducement  ought  surely  to  be 
sfTorded  to  settlers  there,  even  as  far  as  guaranteeing  the  land  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  and  permanently  fixing  the  traiuU  dtttUt  to  be  levied  on 
.  the  produce. 

Amongst  the  disadvantages  enjoyed  by  a  settler,  vrtio  tdces  land  in  ^ 
a  Native  State,  for  coffee  plautatious,  is  the  facility  with  which  any 
petty  offidal,  can  stop  his  obtaining  labonr,  unless  he  tacuves 
"  Custom  f  whilst  taxes  on  produce  may  be  iuoTMBad,  almost  at 

Fepper  since  the  remov^  of  the  monopoly,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  smuggled  into  Cochin,  where  it  may  be  obtained  at  a 
certain  rate.  Ginger  is  not  much  grown,  as  though  highly  remune- 
rative in  some  years,  it  is  a  total  failure  in  others.  It  must  be  lused 
away  from  the  sea.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Chemaad,  in 
Itlalabar :  whilst  en  lonte  to  Europe,  it  suffers  greatiy  firora  tiie  de- 
predations of  2  or  3  species  of  Coleopteroe,  It  costs  from  90  to  100 
Rupees  a  candy. 

The  timber  merchants  consist  of  tiiose  who  purchase  from  tiie  Native 
State,  the  timber  as  it  stands :  and  those  who  trade  in  it  when  cut. 

Trade  in  timber  mostly  consiBts  in  Teak,  Aqjdly,  Benteak,  White 
cedar,  Bed  cedar,  Sapan  and  Sandal  wood.  The  worm  b  very  de- 
structive. 

The  following  articles  of  Native  produce  are  thoee  principally 
dealt  in.  Arrowroot,  Bees'  Wax,  Cordamums,  Cocoanuts,  Coccnlna 
Indica%  Coffee,  Coir  rope.  Yam,  fibre  and  junk.  Copiah,  Ganger,  Kino, 
Hemp,  Hides,  Hogalard,  Horns,  Myrabol&ms,  Nux  viMnics,  Cocoumt 
oil.  Fish  oil,  Fooooc  pil,  and  Oingelly  oil,  (which  is  used  in  Eurcqie 
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for  the  manufactare  of  Olive  oil,)  Paddy,  Pepper,  Bice,  Crotott  seeds. 
Terra  Japonica,  and  Turmeric. 

The  manner  in  which  Paraeu  Ruaa  obtained  this  country  from  the 
sea,  and  hia  method  of  peofJing  it,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  he  de- 
voted it,  have  been  detailed  in  the  seoond  chapter.  When  the 
second  race  of  Brahmans  had  obtained  poBBWsion,  aad  been  inatmcted 
how  to  propitiate  the  snakes,  th^  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  agri- 
cultural pursuits  were  neceaaory,  in  order  to  procure  agncnltural 
prodnctiouB,  to  snatain  life.  They  accordingly  addressed  their  pa- 
tron,* stating  that  although  the  laod  was  fertile,  th^  were  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  cnltivatmg  it ;  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  given 
full  instnictiona  on  the  best  methods  of  proceeding.  The  work 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  but  as  the  directions  were  very  full, 
and  the  present  generaUon  have  become  wiser  than  their  ancient 
lawgivers,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  detail  them,  and  will  answer  a 
better  purpose  to  enquire  what  coarse  is  now  pursued. 

lu  olden  times  the  Agriculttuists  were  merely  the  Slaves  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  return  for  their  labour,  received  a  cerbun 
amount  of  prot«ction.  War  had  few  terrors  for  them,  as  only  the 
Nairs  and  the  superior  oastea,  indulged  themselves  in  the  pleaanres 
of  fighting,  and  the  cultivators  were  only  employed  as  Coolies,  for 
coirying  the  baggage,  and  throwing  up  earth  works,  as  their 
caste  was  too  low,  for  any  one  to  kill  them.  In  warfare,  cultiva- 
ti<Ni  was  always  spared,  the  cocoonut  plantations  and  the  rice  fields 
were  as  safe  from  the  foe  as  the  friend,  and  the  Agriculturist 
might  ccmtinae  his  occupation  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  hostile  armies.  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  practice  of  destroying  the  means  of  suh- 
aistenoe,  when  harassing  an  enemy's  country. 

It  was  formerly  the  plan,  and  may  be  said  still  to  be 
so,  to  cultivate  almost  wholly  the  low  lands,  and  those 
easily  watered,  as  the  Agriculturist  was  formeriy  almost  ufe- 
able  to  trade  in  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  rents  to  the 
Sirkar  bring  paid  io  that  produce,  and  the  supplies  being  sold 
to  the  Sirkar  Officials,  to  whose  agents  this  traffic  was  confined,  even 
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JB  late  as  1810*  Thna  than  was  do  induceniait  to  tiie  Agricnl- 
ttiiist  to  cuIlivEite  more  thaa  was  required  for  hu  omi  funily  and 
(lepoidAnts,  as  tiia  snull  ahope  had  even  to  pay  a  tax  for  rebiiliiu 
it  The  tax  on  the  Backwater  is  at  present  a  great  drawback  to 
th«  ooDveTance  of  grain  to  other  places,  aod  many  of  the  dioastroas 
famines  in  '^vaocore,  may  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  ra^or 
dty  of  the  Sircar  onder  <^Bdal8,  and  the  disoooragement  given  by 
them  to  traders  md  prodnceis.  There  was,  and  still  is,  only  ooe 
class  nnofiected,  vie.  the  Bcahmans,  who  fed  at  GoTonmuDt  eqwoae 
gat  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  fotten  in  idleness,  and  loxory,  and 
are  consequent^  aTersa  to  any  change  ia  the  present  system. 

The  methods  of  rice  cnhiTatioD,  are  divided  into  three;  the 
JiooTtdootmn,  which  ia  the  largest  and  prin<^>al  crop,  ia  aown  ia 
August,  and  reaped  in  January,  The  Foonjah,  itduch  is  sown  in 
January,  in  low  moist  lands,  and  reaped  in  April,  the  crop  is  small 
but  profitable  :  and  the  Birripoo,  which  ia  a  dry  crop.  It  is  only 
very  rich  lauds,  which  will  yield  three  crope,  and  the  first  and 
third,  are  those  most  usually  produced.  The  Birripoo  is  grown 
on  high  dry  lands,  and  is  ancoeeded  by  gram.  In  fact  rice  is 
raised  by  three  principal  methods,  dry  or  wet  sowing,  or  trans- 
planting. After  the  land  has  been  prepared  by  {doughing  twice 
ft  muntji  for  sereral  in  succeBsion,  tiie  first  sowing  oocms, 
after  a  fall  of  rain.  The  fields  nre  manured  with  ashest 
}>repared  from  burning  the  leaves  of  Cocoannt  tnea,  or  if  procnra- 
ble  from  the  manure  of  cows.  "Die  seed  is  sown  broad  cast,  about 
2J  bnshels  being  reqiured  for  each  acre,  eoA  it  is  hoed  or  ^xx^iaA 
in.  A  month  subsequenUy,  the  ground  is  weeded,  and  more  ashes 
put  on,  tiie  banks  are  then  repw«d,  and  the  water  is  confined  to 
the  ileld,  or  else  raised  and  brought  into  it  by  the  ud  of  eithw  a  * 
Persian  wheel,  or  a  toead  wheel 

The  sprouted  seed  requires  difierent  management,  the  land  is 
prepared  to  receive  it,  by  being  kept  moist,  and  subsequently  dnin- 
ed,  outil  only  four  inches  of  water  are  left;  and  at  every  ptoughieg 
ashes  are  put  into  the  mud,  but  rarely  manure.  The  mud  is 
smootiied  by  having  a  plank  drawif  over  it  by  men,  if  the  water  is 

■OfflcialBeportataawBeMd«nt.Xi<a<.  irrtw.  1810. 
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deep,  but  if  bImQow  hj  bo&loes,  which  are  preferred  for  thia  pa- 
poee  to  ozcB.  Hie  watur  U  drained  off  before  the  Bowing  ctna- 
tfencea,  ten  dayB  sfter  tlaa  two  or  three  inches  are  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  field,  and  u  the  crop  ^wa,  the  depth  of  water  is  increased. 

IVanaplaoted  rice  ia  nused  at  tlie  some  time  sa  Hm  apmnted  aeed. 
The  young  plants  are  tcansplBnted  into  the  field  in  which  they  are 
to  be  reued.  If  many  worms  are  seen  amcugat  them,  tbey  are  kept 
tor  three  days,  with  their  roots  uppermost,  in  bundles  on  tiie  banks, 
which  sqiarate  the  rice  plots.  Th^  are  fitted  in  a  field  which 
haa  thiee  inches  <^  wster  on  it,  and  thia  is  incRMed  on  the  fourth 
day  to  nine  inches. 

In  irrigated  lands,  along  die  bonks  of  the  badwater,  only  onecrop 
ia  obtained  yearly,  whidi  ia  the  second  one,  acnm  about  September, 
for  rice  cannot  grow  in  salt  water,  (which  tfie  backwater  is,)  and 
unless  the  fields  are  banked  np  hi^y,  the  tide  overflows  them, 
whilst  even  if  well  embanked,  the  strong  tidea  are  liable  to  break  iii 
and  des1a«7  the  crops.  In  the  Taahaoi  lake,  is  the  Thanlt^iully 
^strict,  and  in  the  Kottham  parts  of  the  State,  two  crops  can  be 
grown  yearly,  because  the  mta  is  fresh  and  in  some  parts  of  Thaul- 
lapnlly,  even  three  are  annually  produced. 

The  dry  sowing  is  the  least  trouble,  and  if  the  eaiiy  rains  ar6 
copious,  the  crop  is  generally  good.  TRie  transplanting  [MOcesx 
reqniras  the  greatest  labour,  but  aa  it  ia  the  moat  remunerative,  it  ia 
ueaally  putsnsd  at  the  second  period. 

Sumari,  or  MaUrellamy  cultivation,  yields  a  la^e  return :  and  is  a 
species  of  ju^le  crop.  A  portion  of  the  forest  ia  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  and  set  fire  to.  The  soil  of  course  is  rich,  owing  both  to  tiie 
vegetable  debris,  and  to  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees.  Tlds  ground  is 
then  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown,  from  which  enormous  crops  are 
usually  reaped.  On  the  following  year,  a  smaller  one  is  obtained, 
and  on  the  third  year  also,  provided  Uie  bushes  have  not  risen  too 
hi(^  The  cultivator  tiien  passes  on  to  another  portion  of  die  fbrest, 
where  all  large  trees  are  again  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  is 
uonaidered  that  thia  process  may  be  repeated  on  the  same  qxits, 
once  in  every  ten  yeus,  but  in  sense  districts  once  in  every  seven. 

The  abundance  of  the  crops,  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
rain,  for  artificial  irrigation  is  only  employed  very  locally.    Shonld 
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tha  tain  fall  have  been  amall,  the  rice  becomes  yellow  uid  ttiejield 
is  unreronneTative :  gr  if  the  Sonth  West  Monaoou  hae  been  excesave, 
the  crops  get  vaahed  away  bodily.  Bice  in  full  beanng,  looks  rtry 
much  like  an  En^ish  wheat  field.  At  interrala  at  about  100  jmrds, 
there  ar?  amtdl  ^eda,  in  which  watchws  are  located  to  scan  away 
birds. 

The  implements  of  agricnltnre  are  of  the  moat  primitive  descrip- 
tion, the  wooden  plough  Bcorcely  deserves  the  name,  and  in  dry 
lands  does  not  turn  up  the  earth  for  more  Utaa  six  inches  in  depth. 
In  some  of  the  gravelly  dlatricts,  a  hand  hoe  ia  anbatitnted  for  ■ 
plough,  and  the  dry  grains  thrive  well  on  the  slopes.  The  sickle  for 
cutting  rice,  is  like  that  used  in  En^j^d,  bat  smaller.  The  stalk  is 
divided  about  six  inobee  from  the  ground,  or  ^onld  the  paddy  be 
growing  in  the  wat«F,  the  ear  tmly  is  cnt  ofit  If  rice  is  required  for 
immediate  consnmptioii,  the  bmidleB  or  sheavta  are  taken  by  the 
stalks,  and  beaten  against  a  Uock  of  stooe  or  wood,  untal  moat  of  the 
seed  is  obtained.  .This  seed  is  the  rough  paddy,  irtiich  is  soaked 
for  one  night,  and  the  next  morning  partially  boikd,  after  whieb  it 
ia  dried  in  the  son,  and  the  rice  avbseqaently  obtained  by  beating 
it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  in  fact  a  species  of  due^ng.  It  is  then 
winnowed,  and  tiie  bosk  separated  £rom  the  rice.  If  it  ie  intended 
to  keep  the  rice  for  seed  ^ter  it  is  cut,  it  is  at  onee  dried  in  the  sun 
without  being  boiled.  Some  of  the  grains  are  then  broken  Uuongh, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  of  a  good  quality  for  sowing,  which  ia 
evidenced  by  their  being  quite  white  in  the  centre.  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  paddy  has  been  threshed  by  the  hand  beating  at 
deecribed,  the  atnw  is  placed  in  a  room  with  a  wooden  floor,  and 
muaded  oxen  are  turned  in,  to  tread  out  any  grains  that  rranain. 
The  strajv  b  used  for  fodder.  The  rice  may  be  kept  for  yeat^  if  it 
has  been  partially  boiled  before  drying,  but  if  not  it  becomes  a.  pow- 
der. It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  varieties  (rf  rice  are  voy  wi- 
meroos,  some  are  best  adapted  for  one  ^Mcies  c^  cnltivatioa,  and 
some  for  another,  but  an  enumeration  of  each,  would  fill  up  moch 
space,  without  being  of  any  practical  utility. 

Uillat,  (Ch&may,)  Pantcum  MUifieaim,  Linn.,  is  grown  in  con- 
sideiable  quantities  in  inland  places.  It  ia  very  easy  of  digestioD, 
sod  esteemed  wholesome  food. 
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The  Cocoannt  plaHlationB  are  ttoae  which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  mftritinie  districts,  as  wherever  they  flourish,  other 
agricultural  produce  is  geneOXiy  n^lected.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  i^landa  of  the  State,  (jonsists  of  a  tough  day,  of  a  dark  colour^ 
which  on  tile  banks  of  the  etrearaa,  ia  mixed  tfiih  sand.  In  the  low 
landsit  has  a  broWn  slifT character,  hut  changea  in  the  higher  spots, 
either  to  loose  white  sand,  or  to  a  gravelly  earth.  The  higher  the 
ground  is,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  greatly 
predominatea  along  the  maritime  tract,  between  the  eea  and  the 
backwater.  This  just  suits  the  cocoanut  tree,  as  it  recuves  salt 
from  the  air,  whilst  there  is  sufficient  mould  in  the  sand  for  its 
aubmstence,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  loose  nature  it  delights  in. 

Hon  inland,  there  are  two  other  prevalent  species  of  garden 
cultivatiim,  vi&,  tiiat  of  the  Areka,  and  Sago  Palms.  Fiching  the 
Areka  nut,  is  rather  a  daDgerooa  occupation,  as  the  man  after 
climbii^  to  the  top  of  the  firat  tree,  and  having  picked  the  fmit 
it  contains,  does  not  descend,  bnt  swings  the  fragile  tree  on  which 
he  is,  backwards  and  forwards,  nntil  he  is  able  to  take  hold  of 
some  p(»rtu)n  of  the  naxt  in  the  row,  which  he  then  clings  to,  and 
lets  go  the  first.  After  obtaining  the  fmit  from  this  second  one,  he 
repeats  the  process  to  the  end.  Bnt  unfortunately  the  trees  fre- 
quently break,  and  fatal  accidents  ensue,  from  this  fancied  saving 
of  labour.  When  the  nut  is  prepared  for  the  inland  market,  it 
i-i  sliced  and  covered  with  a  thick  ooating  of  gum,  which  improves 
its  appearance,  and  increases  its  weight  Spinning-tops  for  children, 
are  often  made  of  betel  nata,  with  a  stick  inserted  through  them. 

Tlte  cattle  iriiich  consiBt  principally  of  oxen  and  bnffidoea,  vary  in 
then-  oomparatave  quantities,  ia  different  parte  of  the  State.  They 
are  geoeially  a  very  diminutive  breed,  and  tiieir  appearance  varies 
aooording  to  the  district,  and  the  time  of  year.  During  the  South 
West  Monsoon,  they  are  in  the  beat  condition,  as  there  b  sufficient 
.grass  from  about  June  to  October,  fur  them  to  subsist  on.  But  as 
the  diy  hot  weather  returns,  the  vegetation  becomes  burnt  up,  and 
persons  who  have  laid  by  straw  feed  their  cattle  upon  it :  but  where 
no  such  provision  baa  been  made  for  them,  the  poor  creatures 
roam  about  in  search  of  food,  and  soon  took  miserable  enough.  The 
buffaloes  appear  to  thrive  better  than  either  the  cows  or  oxen,  as 
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Utef  pan  the  beat  of  the  day  in  the  inter.  In  some  portiou  of  the 
State,  the  cattle  appear  almost  wild.  Althou^  goats  are  pkntifuj, 
alieep  do  sot  tiuive,  and  though  Agricolturista  have  freqnantly 
tried  to  introduce  them,  they  have  neror  succeeded  in  doing  aa. 

The  Fisheries  have  been  previotuly  alluded  to,  salt  fitih  forma  an 
article  of  ezpwt.  One  ntoming  on  visiting  tbe  deep  sea  fidiing 
ground,  48  boats  were  peroeived  ttigaged,  of  whidi  31  wen  Oey- 
lonese,  who  although  idle  and  indtSteent  aronnd  their  own  fishiiig 
grounds  in  Ceylon,  i4>pear  verf  indnatoona  in  Cochin :  tfae  waste  of 
fiah  is  lamentable,  and  a  mitigation  (d  the  enontotu  salt  tai  in  die 
Xatire  States,  in  favour  <tf  tlw  coiers  of  fish,  ou  mi^t  imt^M 
would  prove  a  beneficial,  politac,  and  hnaune  piimiiiiliim  but  the 
poor  fisher  appears  to  hare  no  friends. 

Befoco  entering  upon  the  trades,  a  ftmiaik  is  neccMaiy  <«  the 
hooses,  in  which  produce  was  formeriy  stored.  Witii  the  cxoqrfaon 
of  Kojaha,  Princes,  Priests,  and  forogn  Men^iant^  no  person  at 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  PtHtugoese,  were  pennitted  to  have 
stone  houses.  Aa  the  only  buildings  which  will  stand  the  otimate, 
are  those  made  of  stone,  the  compcMition  of  the  walls,  requine  no- 
tice; All  Were  canstmcted  of  laterita,  bnt  the  bade  of  the  Chnnam 
maker,  t^pears  to  have  been  better  understood  in  olden  times,  tiuui 
in  the  present  day.  Whether  the  Mckla^ers  were  superior,  more 
jaggery  Waa  mixed  up  with  the  mortar,  or  any  otiitf  reason  existed 
for  such  being  the  case,  it  is  now  almoot  imposKbla  to  st^  t  but  the 
fact  is  patent.  As  honses  are  a  necessity  for  all,  the  first  occupa- 
tions adverted  to,  will  be  those  of  the  Chnnsm  makers,  and  Brick- 
layers 

Buildings  erected  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  M  a  role  are  nn- 
sonnd,  and  not  unfrequently  fall  down,  whilst  the  great  m^foritj  of 
those  now  standing  in  Cochin,  are  of  Portuguese  constrnction. 
Buildings  in  the  interior,  do  not  show  this  decadence,  rAdch  is  com- 
mimly  attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  Uonsooas,  bnt  in  addition, 
to  Uiis,  the  quality  of  the  building  materials,  mnst  exercise  a  great 
infinence. 

Many  buildings  no  doubt  fall  down,  owing  to  the  superior  de- 
scription of  lal«rite,  not  having  been  employed  in  their  nmstnic- 
tioii  1  or  else  its  having  been  used,  before  expoanre  to  the  van  had 
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nndered  it  tnfflcm%  dry  and  bard.  But  these  causes  «ill  not 
tKconnt  for  «U  die  damage  now  going  on. 

As  iime  to  make  Chimsm  for  mortar  has  to  be  brongbt  from  long 
distances,  shalls  which  are  exceedingly  commoR  are  bnmt,  and  the 
lime  tiiuB  obtuned  when  slacked,  is  adapted  for  use.  Salt,  (Chloiide 
of  Sodium)  as  ia  well  known  exists  in  the  sea,  and  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  saline  taste.  One  of  the  mnny  well  known  characteris- 
tica  of  salt,  is  to  absbrttct  moisture  from  the  atmoaphere,  and  any  ono 
remaining  only  a  few  days  in  Malabar,  during  the  Monsoon  time, 
has  only  to  look  at  his  sidt  cellar  to  perceive  the  great  extent  to 
which  this  is  canied  on. 

Scmd,  as  weU  as  chnnam,  is  necessary  for  building  purpoaea,  and 
those  in  Cochin  who  desire  lasting  walls,  send  to  the  Ahroye  river, 
where  it  cannot  be  mixed  with  saline  matter.  When  salt  is  present  in 
mortar,  owing  to  its  absorbing  properties,  it  keeps  the  walls  damp, 
and  peibi^  occaaions,  or  at  least  greatly  assists  their  destruction.  Of 
late  yesiB  sand  has  been  used,  which  has  been  collected  during  the 
Honaoon  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where'  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  or  in  £tct  from  the  sea  shore.  As  the  freshes  com« 
down,  they  remove  the  taste  of  salt  from  this  sand,  but  chemistiy 
shows,  that  they  do  not  carry  away  all  its  saline  ingredients.  Damp 
is  thna  dram  from  the  atmosphere  to  boUdinga,  walls  are  weakened, 
and  Btmctiffefl  fidl  down.  Sand  should  invariably  be  taken  from  a 
river,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  or  at  least  beyond  that  point 
to  whi^  salt  water  ever  reaches. 

Tbrne  are  four  descriptions  of  shells,  mainly  employed  for  chnnam : 
bivalves  from  the  sea  ahwe :  Oysters  from  the  backwater :  laige 
Fotanudea  from  the  estntuies ;  and  Cyrence,  amongst  which  are 
often  Ampnllarike,  and  Uniooacice,  from  the  fresh  water  marshes,  and 
lakes.  If  tiie  three  fint  were  tlmoagfaly  cleansed  from  salt,  before 
they  wen  burnt,  no  doubt  tbey  would  be  an  good  as  the  last :  but 
bU  are  bnmt  as  found,  and  the  fivsh  water  species  bong  commonest 
inland,  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  nse,  being  one  canse 
(coigoined  with  fresh  water  sand,)  why  inland  houses  stand  thv 
Honaoon  the  best. 

Thereare  several,  probably  too  many,  European  Mercantile  firms 
in  Cochin.    They  have  institated  a  Chamber  of  Comment,  to  which 
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Merduats  aai  others  an  adnuBaible.  The  Native  traders,  and  p«tly 
Merchants,  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  countr;  coasters  have  ■ 
thriving  canying  business.  Contrar;  to  what  ia  the  usual  couise 
elsewhere,  it  does  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  trade  of  the  Euro- 
peans has  reached  its  imucimum,  unless  it  obtains  KHite  at  present 
unexpected  stimnlns,  whilst  that  of  the  Natives  will  iocreaae. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  trade,  is  the  labour  nuAst,  for 
even  procuring  cooliea  is  ao  occupation.  Merchants  have  to  keep  a 
Moopa,  to  obtain  men ;  and  a  Moopnttee,  to  engage  women.  Now 
as  both  the  employer,  and  employee,  have"  to  ^tH  eutlont,"  Kfmtaj- 
mous  with  a  pecuniuy  reward,  in  the  form  of  a  salary  from  the  former, 
and  a  percentage  from  the  letter's  pay,  it  follows  that  the  middle  man 
or  woman  as  the  case  may  be,  has  often  a  good  time  of  it  This  Is 
said  to  be  only  contraeting,  and  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  the  labour 
market  by  Government  to  be  a  hardship.  Matters  are  only  changed 
in  Cochin,  instead  of  Govermnent,  the  Moopas  and  Mooputtees  are 
the  fixers  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  coolies,  out  of  which  (hey  obtain 
a  percentage.  Iilland  this  is  what  is  so  unfur  to  the  iEhiropean 
traveller,  however  well  it  may  act  in  sea  port  towns.  The  ri^ts  of 
the  Native  are  said  to  be  protected,  but  are  not  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean disregarded  1  The  cooly,  or  the  cart  man,  cannot  now  supply  the 
traveller,  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  his  department,  (if  it 
may  so  be  called,)  in  fact  of  his  Moopa,  and  the  European  is  in  his 
hands. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  argue  respecting  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  many  theories  trae  in  Europe  are  misplaced  in  India, 
and  even  in  England  it  is  questionable,  at  what  rate  the  Cab  man, 
or  Omnibus  driver,  untrammelled  by  law,  would  charge  a  stray  pas- 
senger, tdmost  ignorant  of  the  langoage  of  the  country.  But  when 
common  bullock  carts,  going  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day  in 
Malabar,  cost  4  annas  or  six  pence  a  mile,  (including  tolls,}  or  the 
rate  of  a  London  cab,  surely  some  alteration  is  called  for,  and  some 
protection  for  the  European  traveller  needed :  for  this  ia  not  compe- 
tition, but  combination.  Likewise  if  unrestricted  combination  is 
permissible,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  rates  of  land  and 
backwater  travelUngin  Malabar,  (exclnnve  of  the  Native  State,)  why 
is  it  not  allowed  for  sea  boatst    The  theory  if  true  for  one,  must 
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be  true  for  the  other.  Bat  licensed  boats  onl;  can  ply  for  hire  sod 
then  at  a  fixed  ratc^  when  engaged  in  loading  and  nnloading  ves- 
aela.  Iftkefirtt  it  not  a  hardMp  to  the  Ewnpean,  the  latter  nutt 
be  to  the  Nativf. 

The  Shoenuking  trade  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  one.  Ooeemor 
Moent  stated  in  his  Memorial,  that  Shoemakera  were  sent  for  from 
Tutiismn  to  Cochin  by  Oovenuir  de  Jong,  before  1731,  and  remail;- 
ed  that  in  1781,  they  conaiated  of  16  families  numbering  71  persona, 
WDM  of  whom  had  become  Christians  whilst  others  were  Mahome- 
dans.  At  the  present  time  the  majoiity  of  them  are  Euia^aoa> 
^iua  of  animala  with  the  for  on,  otin  be  most  beaalifally  taimed  in 
Cochin. 

The  Cloth  Ayvia  according  to  Uaeiu,  were  brought  to  Cochin 
abontI681  from  Coilpatnun,  near  Tuticoriu,  and  were  introduced 
by  a  Gansrese,  named  Baba  Porboo,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Dutch  Company. 

AnuMigat  the  traders  of  note,  are  the  ^onkonies,  or  Canaresey 
(page  309).  They  are  astute  in  their  dealings,  and  clever  in  their 
transactiona.  Moetu  stated,  that "  on  the  taking  of  Cochin,  they 
"  came  nnder  Dutch  protection,  and  that  boys  of  six  or  seven  years 
"  of  age,  were  tan^t  their  trades.  That  they  ware  up  to  every- 
"  thing,  had  Ingntiuted  themselves  so  with  the  high  Offlci^  abont 
"  the  Bajah,  and  were  so  ready  to  barter  anything  for  money,  that 
"  nUich  required  informatioa  could  be  obtained  through  tjiem." 
The  Banians  he  continued  ware  ori^nally  identical  with  the  Wun- 
neaia,  and  though  they  dabbled  in  all  trades,  were  masters  of  none. 
To  a  Banian,  Mom»  stated,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Cochin  were 
rented  oat  The  Tnttuis  or  Silversmiths,  do  not  appear  to  have 
bean  more  celebrated  in  those  times,  for  correct  dealings,  than  they 
are  now,  for  he  says,  "  they  were  great  rogues  in  making  up  trinkets, 
"  and  never  worked  in  ahopa,  but  went  wherever  their  services  were 


The  Carpenters  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  working  class, 
some  of  them  carve  vrell  in  teak  or  blackwood,  but  not  so  neatly  or 
oiieaply  aa  those  in  Bombay.  The  Coopers  likewise  have  a  good 
trade,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  coaks,  in  which  oil  is  exported. 
Blacksmittis,  and  Brassfounder^,  are  also  clever  at  their  respective 
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trades.  Tailora  abound,  and  obtain  ex:cellent  wages.  Tbo  Dbobiw 
aie  of  two  classea,  the  Chrutians,  and  the  Hindos,  the  latter  being 
Tomuls.  They  tu«  by  no  meana  st^Mrior  to  those  of  their  oceup4- 
tion  elsewhere. 

The  Havkers,  some  of  whom  are  large  shopkeepers,  sell  articles 
of  attire,  in  fact  of  almost  everything  required  in  booses,  excepting 
fumitnre.  They  always  wish  to  dispose  of  someUiing  in  the  first 
house  they  go  to  of  a  morning,  as  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen 
should  they  not  do  so.  Hindns  unless  of  Teiy  low  casta,  rarely 
trade  on  Thursdays,  and  many  of  the  Hawkers  are  Konkanie 
Brahmans.  Moplabs  will  do  nothing  on  Fridays,  until  they  return 
from  their  mosque,  most^  about  3  r.  m.  Jews  do  not  work  from  6 
p.  u.  on  Fridays,  to  6  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  Syrians  firom  6  p.  iL 
on  Saturdays,  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sundays. 

The  next  oocnpstion  whtcli  deserves  attention,  is  that  of  the  Sea- 
&ring  Native,  and  the  Ship  builder.  A  short  description  of  the 
varioae  boats  and  vessels,  which  are  made  in,  or  trade  to  Cochin,  is 
tiiereCore  given.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  stnue  Frigates 
made  of  teak,  were  built  in  the  port,  but  although  their  quality  was 
excellent,  th^  cost  was  great  The  same  may  be  said  of  mra^diant 
vessels,  and  a  large  one  is  now  very  rarely  launched,  the  last,  named 
the  Allnm  Ghir  of  800  tons,  was  completed  in  1861.  Small  crafts 
and  native  vessels  are  not  uncommonly  built,  but  more  frequeaUy 
in  the  neighbouring  Native  State  at  Muttencherry,  than  within 
British  territory. 

Native  vessels  are  as  follows,*  PattaTnars  which  are  employed  in 
the  Bombay  coasting  trade,  and  are  amongst  the  best  for  stowing 
cargo  in,  as  well  ss  for  sailing  qualitiea  Owing  to  their  constnio- 
tioD,  they  are  able  to  siul  nearer  to  the  wind,  than  any  other  des- 
cription of  vessel,  whilst  their  speed  is  pretty  good.  They  are  "grab 
built,"  or  with  a  prow  stem,  which  is  of  the  asms  length  as  the 
keel.  They  have  two  masts,  the  foremast  raking  forwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous  yard  clear  when  it  is  raised  or 
lowered.  Tlie  yard  is  slung  at  one  third  of  its  length.  "Die  tack 
of  the  sail  is  brought  to  t^e  stem  head,  through  a  fixed  block,  and 

*  frfflf.    Od  Indkn  VeweU,  JoHrml  Aiialk  Soeitlg.     Vol  I.  I'Bl. 
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■  atieei  hauled  aft  at  the  aide.  The  hanlyaid  ia  a  pendant,  and  treble 
block,  from  the  mast  head  aft  to  midships,  thus  acting  u  a  backstay 
for  tha  masf  9  Bacuhty :  there  are  also  about  two  pain  of  shrouds. 
Hie  size  of  tJie  large  Pattamara,  are  about  7$^  feet  long  :  21}  broad: 
11  feet  9  inches  deep  :  and  of  abont  200  tons  burden.  Tbey  are 
planked  with  teak,  upon  jungle  wood  frames,  and  put  together  in 
tiie  European  manner,  with  nula,  bolts,  &c ;  their  bottoiua  are 
sheathed  with  in^  board,  and  a  layer  of  chunam,  mixed  with 
cocoannt  oil  and  country  resin,  s^d  to  preserve  the  plonks  very 
^ectually,  against  the  raragea  of  inaecta.  Some  of  the  eniallcr 
Pattaman  have  Hitii  {rfanks  aewn  together  with  coir,  but  these 
hare  only  one  mast 

The  Bailors  are  generally  Mahomedans,  and  these  vessels  oftes 
come  from  Bombay,  with  salt  and  other  cargoes,  and  take  back,  coir, 
ric^  coooaonts,  copiah,  oil,  limber,  sandal  wood,  pepper,  and  other 
IHtodnctions  of  the  coaeL  Some  occasionally  biing  passengers,  but 
th«M  an  of  a  very  soperior  description,  with  a  fine  cabin  in  the 
stern  part,  and  a  large  pandall  outside  for  servants,  with  a  deck  over 
the  ifter  cabin.  The  hold  is  divided,  the  Urge  portion  being  sufi^ 
cieot  to  accommodate  two  ponies,  and  two  cows.  Pattamars  cu«  usual- 
ly anchored  every  night,  when  sailii^  along  the  coast  The  crews 
are  generally  honest,  and  teust-wor^,  as  well  as  civil  and  obliging, 
■fftJieir  pr^odices  are  not  interfered  vrith. 

Hie  Arab  Daw*,  are  vessels  employed  in  trading  between  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Arabiaa  Coast,  the  Qulf  of  Perua,  and  tha  Indiou  coast 
They,  are  invariably  manned  by  Arabs.  Their  size  is  generally  from 
150  to  250  tone  burden  1^  measurement,  they  are  grab  built,  with 
ten  or  twelve  porte.  This  descriptaon  of  vesael  is  occasionally  con- 
structed at  Cochin.  They  have  a  great  rise  of  floor,  and  are  calculated 
for  sailing  with  email  cargoes.  They  are  fully  prepared  for  defence, 
with  decks,  hatchways,  porta,  po<^  decks,  and  in  fact  are  adapted 
either  for  war  or  piracy.  Many  of  them  are  sheathed  on  2A  inch 
plank  bottoms,  with  one  inch  board,  and  the  same  preparation  of 
«h1  and  lesin,  as  is  placed  on  Pattaman,  is  put  between  the  planks 
and  the  sheathing  boards.  On  the  outside  there  is  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, to  which  resin  and  oil  are  added,  which  is  tenewed  every  year. 

Dows  have  generally  one  mast,  the  yard  is  the  lei.gth  of  the  vee- 
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set  aloft,  and  the  nuut  rakes  forwud,  for  the  porpose  of  kee|nDg  Hm 
ponderous  weight  clear,  in  ramng  or  lowering  it  The  tack  of 
the  soil  ia  bronglit  to  the  stem  head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way.  The  haulyarda  lead  to  the  taffniil,  having  e.  pendant  aod 
treble  purchase  block,  which  becomes  a  backstay,  to  support  the  roaat, 
when  the  sail  is  set :  this  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds,  oomplrtea 
the  rigging,  which  is  very  simple,  and  made  of  coir  rope:  l^ppoo 
Sultan's  fleet  on  ttue  Malabar  Coast,  conuated  of  this  dass  of  tcswIb. 
Those  which  come  to  Cochin,  geusrally  bring  dates,  froita,  preaervee, 
ahiraz  wine,  and  horaes ;  and  take  back  the  productioiiB  of  the  ooun- 
try,  as  well  as  European  articles,  and  have  tdao  b«en  known  to  hare 
carried  off  kidnapped  women,  to  dispose  of  at  Zanaibar.  itan  Don 
ajid  Budgerows  u«  said  to  be  annually  toat,  Uiaa  stay  other  deecrlp- 
tjon  of  native  craft,  as  tluy  are  very  nnsafft 

The  Sudfftrote*,  or  BaggaUu,  are  Indian  vesaeds,  manned  with 
Lascars,  Arabs,  or  N^atives  of  Cutch,  who  trade  from  the  coast  of 
Hindustan,  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  tha  Bed 
Sea.  The  peculiar  form,  and  extraordinary  equipment  of  these  ves- 
sels, is  said  to  have  remained  unaltered  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  anned'  with  two  guns  on  the  after  part,  vx 
right  aft  of  the  stem,  us  a  defence  agtunst  Pirates.  Their  poop 
deck  has  a  round  stem,  they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  door.  Tha  stem  ia  straight,  and  rskea 
very  little  more  than  the  stem  posts.  The  ext^-eme  length  is  about 
74  feet :  36  broad  :  11^  in  the  depth  of  the  hold,  and  they  are  of 
about  150  tons  burden. 

These  vessels  are  constracted  with  timbcTS  aaA  planks,  which  are 
nail  and  trenail  fastened,  in  the  radest  and  moat  unsafe  mxaaer 
possible.  "Hiey  have  one  maa^  with  a  huge  yard,  made  frmn  two 
Bpars :  the  small  ends  <rf  which  are  lashed  together.  The  tack  of  tlu 
Biul  goes  to  the  stem  head.  The  topside  above  the  deck,  is  barri- 
codoed  with  mats  oa  the  onleide  of  the  timbwa,  which  ran  np  to 
aboat  8  feet  from  the  deck  If  there  b  no  cargo,  these  are  removed. 

The  Munjoo  or  Mui^tn*  are  very  stnmg  built  boats,  with  some- 
thing of  a  Grab  prow,  with  no  deck,  but  a  sort  of  cabin  aatem. 

Tliey  convoy  l"^"j)f^  fmm  port  to  port. ^ 

^Cl.  WeUh,  Ititilai-s  Seminixmixs.  V.  11,  p.  74. 
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The  Cargo  BoaU  are  very  safe,  the  whole  length  of  the  keel  is 
•ometameB  conatracted  &om  one  tree,  to  wluch  pUnks  are  sewn  by 
cob*  ropea  Underneath  the  coir  rope,  is  a  long  piece  of  coir,  which 
hu  been  steeped  in  oil  and  reain,  and  which  covers  the  aeam  from 
•tern  to  BtenL    The;  are  about  36  feet  long,  and  6  broad. 

The  FitHng  BoaU  for  single  persona,  are  oomposed  of  hollowed 
trees,  in  which  one  man  paddles  about,  in  hia  piscatorial  occupation. 

Cabin  BoaU  for  backwater  travelling,  are  of  various  descriptions, 
bot  vastly  snperioc  to  the  things  called  by  the  same  name  at 
CUicut  A  first  class  one  is  from  4|  to  b\  feet  broad,  and  from 
S4  to  38  liHig.  A  second  class  from  4J  to  4|  foet  broad,  and  33 
to  34  long.  A  third  class  from  4  to  4^  feet  broad,  and  28  to  30 
long.  But  tiiere  are  others  even  smaller.  The  largest  take  about 
14  rowers,  and  a  Steersman  or  Marakan,  and  the  smallest  4  and  the 
Bteeremaa.  In  Cochin  Uie  hire  of  a  first  class  boat  a  day,  without 
rowers,  is  from  1 }  to  1 }  rnpees ;  of  a  second  class  1  rupee ;  of  a 
tiurd  from  8  to  12  annaa.  The  pay  of  the  coolies,  differs  connder- 
ably. 

Baggage  BoaU  vary,  from  thoseadapted  to  convey  1000  of  1200 
Markala  of  paddy,  to  quite  small  onee,  whilst  the  hire  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size. 

Snake  BoaU  are  more  used  as  boats  of  honour,  on  either  aide  of 
that  of  the  B^ah,  or  of  the  Besident,  on  State  occasions,  than 
for  travellers.  The  numerous  paddlers,  who  use  their  paddles  to  the 
sound  of  a  wild  Mulabar  song,  form  a  pretty  sight,  bnt  in  spite  of 
tlkdir  iq>parently  rapid  motion,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  a  good 
cabin  boat 

Having  dms  detailed  the  objects  of  merchandize,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conveyed,  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  respects  the 


The  possessor  of  the  old  coins  of  a  oounby,  may  be  said  to  have 
its  lustoty  for  some  cmturies  in  his  possession.  From  them  the 
religion  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  gathered,  whilst  changes  in  its 
Monarcha,  and  especially  in  its  Djmasties,  are  invariably  succeeded 
by  alterations  in  its  coinage.  These  and  the  inscripldons  on  plates 
of  metal,  and  on  stones,  arc  now  the  only  data,  of  the  antdent 
history  of  Southern  India. 
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It  appeals  probable,  tiiM  tbe  Mt  of  cmning  mon^,  by  tiie  aid  of 
dies,  giTing  aa  insoriptdon  on  both  sides,  cune  from  the  West,  and 
waa  not  introduced  into  India,  until  about  two  centmiea  before  tte 
Cihiistian  era.  So  slowly  did  the  process  spread,  that  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  it  was  not  employed  for  craning  predoos  metala,  until 
the  Sth  or  6th  century. 

The  earliest  coins  which  are  apparently  now  to  be  collsetad,  are 
those  of  the  Romans,  some  of  whose  gold  ones,  are  occasionally 
found.  They  may  have  been  ori^nally  receired  from  traders,  who 
came  to  the  Western  Coast  At  Ponsny,  and  near  Goimbatore  inlaod, 
the  largest  numbers  hare  been  fonnd  in  one  spot,  where  they  had 
been  no  doubt  secreted  by  some  persons  for  security.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  by  the  original  tradeis,  as  it  is  improbable  that 
they  penetrated  £ar  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  and  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Romans,  by 
Natives,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding.  Buddhist  coins  are  also 
reputed  to  be  occadonally  fi>uiid  in  the  tombs  spread  over  the 
country. 

A  good  numismatic  colleotion  b  still  a  great  desideratum  for 
these  parts,  and  ime  for  which  there  is  ample  scope.  Farasu  Rama's 
battle  axe,  may  be  siud  to  be  the  type  of  the  Malabar  coins,  a&d 
it  may  be  traced  in  those  fonnd  in  Ceylon,  until  at  last  the  convex 
coins  of  that  Island,  are  perodved  bearing  this  device.  It  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  enter  into  any  discnadon  here,  as  to  when  t^e  Malabari* 
ans  conqaered  Ce^on,  and  the  people  of  India  obttuned  such  as- 
cendancy there,  that  their  coinage  even  snperaeded  that  of  the  island. 

The  hook,  or  fish  money,  termed  ridi,  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  consisted  merely  of  pieces  of  twisted  silver,  Ceylon 
was  originally  supposed  to  have  been  the  country  from  which  they 
emanated,  but  their  Persian  device  has  now  proved  their  origin. 
I%e  Dntch  contdnned  to  use  them  during  their  supremacy. 

The  Foitngnese  historians  affirm  that  on  the  arrival  of  their  nation 
in  Cochin,  none  of  the  native  Princes  along  the  coast,  had  the  power 
of  coining  money,  with  the  exception  of  the  Samorin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Portuguese  coined  any  Indian  money,  whilst  they 
retained  possession  of  the  country,  but  they  certtunly  introduced 
European  coinage. 
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CoBtinning  the  history  of  tjie  coina  of  Malabar,  we  arrive  at  the 
time  of  Hyder's  second  conqueet,  (1774),  when  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  species  of  gold  fanamacacreat,  one  termed  the  Canna- 
nore,  the  other  the  Verary,  the  rate  of  the  former  being  with  the  Blira& 
four  fanams  per  aurttt  Bapee,  or  2^  Rupees  to  the  nominal  Hoon. 
After  Hyder'a  Qovemment  had  become  established  in  Ualabar,  the 
Vetaiy  which  alone  was  employed  for  Revmiue  matters,  was  stamped 
with  the  Hiadustanee  H  on  one  side  in  alluraon  to  his  own  name,  ' 
thus  constitnting  the  Veraiy  the  Hyderie  fanam,  but  its  volne 
remained  the  same.  The  Hyderie  Hoon  or  Pagoda,  was  of  4  Rupees 
value.  In  1786-87*  Tippoo  ordered  the  cessation  of  this  coinage, 
and  in  its  stead,  introduced  the  Sultany,  the  value  of  which  fell 
below  that  of  the  Hyderie  coinage.  In  1790-91,  on  the  restoratioa 
(tf  the  Samorin,  the  old  Verary  Hoon  was  re-introduced.  In  1793 
tJie  relative  value  of  the  Hoons  had  become  as  fbllows,  lOJ  new 
Verarys,  were  worth  10  Sultany  fanams,  and  Hoons  were  at  any  rate 
wpitii  Rs.  3  each,  but  in  revenue  matters,  the  British  discovered  that 
th^  were  imposed  upon  by  the  Samorin's  Minister,  who  valued 
them  in  the  accounts,  at  Rupees  3^,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  nearly 
Rupees  120,000  in  one  year. 

The  most  common  coppo^  coins  now  current  in  the  Bazaar,  next 
to  those  of  the  English  East  India  Company  are  those  of  the  Dutch, 
which  have  a  large  V  on  one  side,  with  au  0  on  the  tight  arm  of  the 
V  and  a  C  on  the  left.  These  coins  hnve  various  emblems  on  the 
other  ude,  generally  with  a  cromi  surmounting  one  or  more  lions, 
or  a  coat  of  arms.  The  only  ones  with  inscriptions,  are  those  of 
1791  and  1792,  on  which  are  ladeo  at  tpa  nattra.  The  earliest 
date  to  be  found  on  them,  is  1731,  but  specimens  of  almost  every 
year  &om  that  time,  until  1792,  may  be  procured.    In  1767  a  half 

*  "From  E}rder'i  death,  until  tiie  year  1200,  A.  H.  all  Tippoo'K gold  and 
"  mlver  Biona,  are  dated  acoonUng  to  tlie  usual  calculation,  the  figares  reading 
"  from  left  to  right.  About  thii  time  hoirevn',  with  hii  well  known  love  of 
"  innovation,  he  introduced  a  new  lystem  of  reckoning,  which  from  some  of 
"  thefaiscriptioiuon  bia  copper  c»iiii^e,>ppeai«  to  havg  been  red(an«d  from  the 
"  DtatX,  instead  of  the  fligbt  of  Uahomet,  the  figures  reading  from  ri^t  to 
"  left.  This  then  will  aooount  for  the  apioe  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  which 
**  intervenes  between  ooini  siraek  in  two  sucoeasive  fears  of  his  reign." — 
Hawkee.    Sktlck  of  emuaffa  of  tf  jtmh-c,  16M. 
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cash  appears,  to  have  been  coined,  whilst  some  of  those  minted  in 
1746,  are  of  the  thinnest  description.  There  cauaot  be  a  question,  aa 
to  whether  these  cash  are  of  European  manufacture,  as  they  haTe 
evidently  been  minted  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  despatched  to 
India.  Antecedwit  to  that  date,  good  Dutch  money  cannot  now  be 
discovered  in  Cochin,  but  a  cnrioos  specimen  like  lead,  cdvered  over 
v/ith  a  brown  amalgam  exists,  on  which  is  the  V  0  G  of  the  Datdi 
Blast  India  Company,  meaning  For  Ost  fndien  Cotnpagnit, 

The  next  most  common  coins,  are  the  Kephant  cash  of  Mysore,  {we- 
viona  to  the  Hahomedan  era  of  Mysore,  the  symbol  was  invariably  an 
Elephant,  with  tin  nsnal  cross  lines  on  the  obverse,  snUsequently  a 
moon  was  placed  over  the  elephant.  Tippoo  added  dates  and  letters, 
or  placed  an  Hindostani  B,  (Bangalore,)  over  the  elephant,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  B  elephant  cash.  When  the  present  Uoe  <£ 
Mysore  Rajahs  returned,  the  copper  coinage  was  altered,  and  aaun 
and  moon  placed  over  the  elephant,  to  which  in  a  few  years  aabse- 
qnently,  the  figures  V,  X,  or  XX  cash,  in  English  characters,  weM 
added.  Then  tbe  elephant  and  the  cypher  were  discorded,  and  the 
tiger  looking  like  a  mangey  cat  was  substituted. 

Some  of  the  copper  coins  have  fish  upon  them,  some  deer,  and  in 
fact  there  are  specimens  to  be  met  with,  of  all  the  neighbouring 
petty  states,  that  coined  money.  Even  one  exists  much  corroded 
by  time,  which  has  a  large  cross  on  one  side,  and  b  apparency  Por- 
tuguese, it  is  mostly  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  forts. 

When  the  Cochin  Sircar  first  commenced  to  coin,  ia  not  veQ 
known.  Certunlythoydidnotdo  so  in  the  time  of  the  Fortnguese, 
imd  apparently  not  so  whilst  the  Datch  sway  was  predominant 
In  1812  it  is  said,  the  coinage  was  as  follows,  1  doit,  equalled  S 
reas:  10  reas,  one  poothen:  19^  poothens,  one  Sorat  rupe&  Here 
a  poothen  first  comes  into  notice,  this  b  a  Cochin  coin,  and  its 
veiy  name  signifies  "  new." 

Itia  considered,  that  19^  poothens  equal  one  Company's  mpea 
It  is  a  little  ugly  coin,  without  even  good  mintage  to  bring  it  into 
notice.  Its  materials  are  very  impure,  whilst  it  takes  33  to  equal 
the  weight  of  a  rupee,  Chua  supposing  the  purity  of  the  two  coin- 
ages to  be  equal,  thereceiver  of  the  poothens  loses  13|  in  every 
rupee.     But  even  it  has  not  purity  to  recommend  it,  a  single  poothen 
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having  only  6  pie  worth  of  silver  in  it,  it  follows  that  aboat  9 
annaa  7  pie  is  a  \egfd  tender  in  the  Native  State,  for  16  uma&  At 
the  Madras  Hint,  the  chai^  for  cmnage,  ia  2  per  cent  on  ^ver, 
and  1  percent  on  gold,  sending  metal  to  Hadras  to  be  thna  convert- 
ed into  poodienB,  at  the  present  rate,  on^t  to  be  a  lemnnerativa 


l%e  doable  poothen,  has  a  Hinda  god  on  one  aide,  wearing  a 
crown,  and  a  snake  emerging  from  either  aide  of  his  chair,  and  meet- 
ing over  his  head.  Bound  his  neck  is  a  string  of  sknlls,  in  his  left- 
hand  ia  the  wheel  of  fate,  around  each  shoulder  two  diclets,  and  on 
each  wrist  two  bnceleta.  On  the  obverse  is  a  palanqoeeD.  For- 
merty  instead  of  the  god  Siva,  there  was  a  chaak  ahelL 

The  Britiah  coinage  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Presidency 
13  pie,  one  anna:  16  annas,  one  rupee. 

The  wraght  and  measuies  are  peculiar  to  the  place.  Of  course 
in  the  custom's  faooae,  the  Presidency  wei^ta  are  employed,  1  mpee 
equals  1  tolah :  80  tolahs  1  seer :  40  seers  1  maund,  or  82^ 
&^iah  pounds. 

One  Dutch  pound  eqaals42}  tolahs,  or  1-0927  lbs.  English.  The 
usual  Bazaar  maund,  is  30  Dnteh  pounds,  20  of  which  equal  1 
candy,  or  656  English  pounds. 

For  innt  or  sugar,  36  Dutch  pounds  go  to  a  maund.  For  oil,  75 
Dutch  pounds  one  chodana,  35  of  which  go  to  1  candy.  For  wood, 
24  borrela  or  28A  square  inch  English,  1  tooda,  24  of  wllich  equal  a 
candy. 
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I  Huoh  Uih. 
(about) 


14ft8 
IMIO 
1601 


MftySOth. 
DecSMh. 
Jan.  lOth. 


A  gt^tA  ooegreM,  v  beUmed  to  have  been  held  in 
Konln,  at  which  the  nd era  decided  on  sending 
to  Ch6ra  (Madxire,)  for  a  Fermaul  or  Oovemor. 

St.  Thomas,  u  laid  to  Have  visited  Malabar. 

An  immigration  of  Js«b  into  Malabar,  U  ttated  to 
have  occurred. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochia  had  the  title  of  Rafeeloke 
Shai^a;  given  him. 

Cheranuui  Fermaul  ascended  the  Uusnnd. 

Thomas  Cana,  asserta  that  in  this  year,  he  saw  the 

_la«t  of  the  PermaulB  alive. 

iaid  to 


off  his  allegiance  to  the  Seleucian  Patriarch. 

Mar  9apor,  and  Mar  Feroees,  came  from  Babjlon, 
and  obtained  leave  to  erect  Churchea  in  fbe 
territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Culli-Quilou. 

Era  of  Poothoo  Veppoo,  or  New  VypeeD. 

TTie  Wiwah-karah  Mahlah,  a  code  of  Hindu  laws, 
written  by  Maheeha  Mungalum  Nambuderi,  an 
inhabitant  of  Paramanum,  in  the  Cochin  State. 

Vaeoa  de  Qama,  anchored  before  Calicut 

Cabral's  fleet  anived  at  Cochin. 

The  Samorin's  6eet  was  descried  off  Cochin,  on 
which  Cabral  pursued  it,  and  did  not  again  re- 
turn to  Cochin. 

The  Samorin's  fleet,  of  about  180  vesaels.  arrived 
off  Cochin,  for  ibe  purpose  of  attacking  the 
PortuKuoBe. 

"Hie  Christians  at  Cranganore,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Vaeca  de  Garna  at  Cochin,  asking  him  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  that 
he  would  take  them  under  hie  protectioiL 
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1503 
IMS 


1&39 
IMS 
154S 


1W0 
1057 


Sept.  33rd. 
Sept  36th. 


The  Samorin  entered  the  Cochin  tenitoir,  and 

attempted  to  force  a  paasage  by  %  Ford  near 

Cr&nguiore. 
Francisco  de  Albu<fiierque,  with  tax  sail,  arrived 

at  Cochin,  on  which  the  Samorin's  part;  fled  to 

Cranganors. 
The  Samorin'a  troops,  were  defeated  at  the  lalutd 

of  Vypeen. 
The  Portuguese  attacked,  and  took  Rapelim. 
The  foundations  of  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  Cochin 

were  laid. 
AloDso  de  Albuquerque,  arrived  at  Cochin  fronl 

Portugal,  with  three  ships. 
The  Portuguese  obtained  land  from  the  Rajab  rf 

Cochin,  and  established  «  &ctory  in  Cochin. 
Facheco  defeated  the  Samorin 's  troops  a.t  Chetw^ 
Don  Francisco  de  Almejda,  first  Vioeroj  of  Iniua, 

orriTed  at  Cochin. 
Alcacova  was  sent  out  from  Portugal,  as  "Sup- 

vejor  of  the  King's  Sevenue,"  or  Fioauce  Mi- 

The  Samorin  attacked  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  but 
was  routed. 

Cr«naanore  Fort  was  built  bj  the  Portugnene. 

The  Mahomedons  engaged  in  a  barbarous  mibn 
against  the  Jews  at  Cranganore. 

The  Samorin,  anziouB  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Portuguese,  presented  them  with  a  piece  of 
land  at  Chaul,  on  which  to  build  a  forL 

Paichi  Morcar,  a  Moor  of  Cochin,  sent  force*  to 
Ceylon,  to  assist  King  Bhuwaneka  Behu  VII 
against  the  Portuguese. 

Peace  was  ooncluded  with  ihe  Samorin. 

Xavier  arrived  at  Cochin. 

Albuquerque,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  compelled  his 
Boldiera  to  marrj  Native  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proseljti^ition. 

The  Bishop  of  Ooe,  sent  a  Francisoao  Friar,  to 
preach  to  the  Syrians  at  Cranguiore,  and  en- 
quiries were  instituted  into  the  Syrian  faith. 

The  Portuguese  built  the  Rfyah  of  Cochin  a  pa- 
lace at  Muttencherry,  or  old  Cochin. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Crui,  at  Cochin,  was  made 
a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Pius  IV  at  the  reqnert  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  A  Dominican  was  mode 
Bishop  of  it 

An  Older,  promulgated  by  the  Rajsh  of  Cocbw. 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  fo>^ 
bidding  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Romw 
Cathohc  faith,  wait  cancelled. 
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1565  Jtuijr27th. 
1665  Feby.  10th. 


Angiut. 
)  Not.  16th. 


The  Baiah  of  Cochin,  and  two  Prinoen,  slain  in 

bftttle. 
Another  Riyoh  of  Cochin,  killed  in  battle   at 

Poodikavoo. 
The  JewB  left  Cranganore,  and  settled  at  Coohin, 

whilst  Jews  town  wae  beii^;  built. 
The  Portugueee  enlarged  the  CraagaDore  Fort. 
JewB  town  WS8  completed,  and  the  Jewe  removed 

The  Portngueae  poasenions  in  India  and  the  East, 
were  divided  into  three  portions,  deeignatod 
India,  Honomotapa,  and  Ualaooa. 

The  Jeeiiita  oommenoed  publishing  reli^ous  books 
in  Cochin,  in  the  Native  languages. 

A  Cdlege  was  erected  for  the  STrians  at  Yaipi- 
ootta,  at  the  eniensa  of  Antonio  Morales. 

C^itain  Raymond'a  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
left  Endond  for  India. 

'nie''Bu]rof  Onaade"  arrived  from  Portugal,  oom- 
manding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the  infidels 
of  Malabar  to  the  futh,  hy  force  of  arms. 

Houtman  oiganiied  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Pope  Clement,  despatched  a  brief  to  Menesee, 
ordering  him  to  enquire  into  the  &ith  of  the 
Malabar  Bishop  and  his  flock. 

Two  DnUsh  Tessels  wpeared  off  the  coast  of  India. 

Mar  Abraham,  the  SjrianBishop  of  Malabar  died, 
and  Meneies  nominated  a  Jesuit,  Franoiscoy 


chin,  where  he  commenced  enquiring  into  the 

tuth  of  the  STTians. 
The  Synod  of  Diamper,  was  held  at  that  place. 
Henesea  returned  to  Goa. 
The  Samorin  first  permitted  the  Portuguese  to 

erect  Churohea,  and  forward  the  ChrisUan  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions. 
The  English  East  India  Company  of  London,  was 

estabiished. 
A  truce  of  IS  years  was  e^read  upon  between 

Holland  and  Spain,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 

reoogniied  the  right  of  Holland  to  shore  in  the 

commerce  of  IndLk 
The  See  of  Angamale  was  translated  to  Cronn- 

nore,  by  Pope  Paul  T,  and  the   Prelate  of  the 

lattw  church  mode  Andtbishop. 
The  flnt  En^jish  ship  arrived  at  Surat,  under 

CaptHawkuB. 
The  Samorin  made  a  coDtract  with  Admind  Peter 
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8  November. 


1663 

lees 
iwa 

1663 


Jmj.  8th. 
Jany.  23rd. 
UtfohSOth. 


Willem  Varhoevfln,  by  which  tiie  former  vu 
compelled  to  beeiege  the  town  of  Cochin,  theu 
under  the  Portuguese. 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Rri- 
tish  and  the  Portuguese,  hv  whioh  the 
English  gained  free  access  to  the  Portuguese 
Forts,  sud  agreed  in  return  to  receive  the 
people  of    that   nation    as    friends  in  their 

The  English  first  exported  pepper  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast. 

The  French  East  India  CompBn;^  established. 

A  tumultuous  congress  <d  Syri&ns  was  h^  at 
Ahmgatta,  which  ended  in  their  formaUr  sepa- 
rating thenjaelves  from  the  Roman  Cath^ 
Church. 

The  date  of  au  agreement  eni«red  into  on  board 
the  Muscaatboom,  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Poliat  Achen,  who  agreed  to  assist  them  t^jainst 
the  Portuguese. 

The  Dutch  under  T&nOoens,  attacked  the  town 
of  Cochin,  but  the  B^ah  of  Porca  came  to  the 
asHietance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch 
were  beaten  off.  Id  this  Tear  the  ^utoh  t^iok 
Quilon,  Cranganore,  and  Tangicherry. 

The  Portuguese  puiiiahed  the  Jews  for  having  as- 
sisted the  Dutch,plunderedJewB  town,  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  Synagogue,  and  carried  away 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  Dutch  attacked  and  took  the  palace  of  the 
Ranee  of  Cochin,  and  made  her  a  prisoner. 

The  Dutch  forces  returned  to  Cochin  uuder  Gene- 
ral Hustaart. 

Van  Goens  Joined  the  Dutch,  who  were  besieging 
Cochia. 

The  F^jah  of  Porca,  the  Ally  of  the  Portuguese, 
arrived  at  Emacoollum,  and  threw  supplies  into 
the  CocUn  Fort,  on  which  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued,  between  the  Ihitoh  and  the  troopa  c^ 
this  Rajah. 

Cochin  capitulated  to  the  Dutch.  The  garrison 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Pierre  do  Pou. 

Protestant  service,  performed  in  Cochin  for  the 
first  time,  by  Dr,  Anthonius  Scheriua. 

The  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin,  who  consented  to  become  their  vusaL 

The  Propa^nda  convent,  the  Jesuit  coll^ge^  and 
eeverU  Roman  CathoUo  churohea  in  the  town 
of  Cochin,  were  destroyed  ly  the  Dutch. 

The  Type^  church  was  built 
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The  Dutch  posaeaBions  in'.  Malabar,  and  on  the 
Wwtetn  coast,  ware  plaoed  under  the  Cochin 
command,  which  included  Quilon,  Culli-Quilon, 
CraDgBQore,  and  Caunanore. 

The  Jewish  Pentateuch  which  had  been  taken 
awajbj  the  Fortuffuese,  in  1661,  waa  recovered. 

Ad  attempt  was  made  bv  the  Dutch,  to  sell  back 
or  Bichange  with  the  Porturueae,  thoae  places 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Mdth  had  tAken  such 
bold,  retaining  the  town  of  Cochin  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  trade. 

1655  Immigration  of  aome  White  Jews  from  Amster- 

1656  A(U>ptioD  into  the  &miljr  of  the  Btyah  of  Cochin 
tookplaca 

Chetwye  was  given  to  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch. 
The  Cochin  Fort  was  reduoed  one  half.  The 
CiMtgiUKire  Fort  was  left  with  onlj  the  outar 
widls,  and  the  Forts  of  Camumore  and  Quilon 
reduced  to  only  one  tower. 
The  date  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  AjDsterdam,  to  the  Government  of  Cochin, 
stating  that  permiaatoD  had  been  given  to  the 
Archbiahop  of  Ancyrea,  to  send  a  few  CarmeUte 
Priesta  to  Malabar. 

1701  War  conjmeuoed  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Sa- 

moriu,  which|!aBted  until  1710. 

ITod  The  Kodaychajree  Kaimul,  shook  off  the  Samo- 

rin, and  joined  the  Cochin  fadjon. 

170^  Many  of  the  Romo-S^au  congregations,  attempt- 

ed to  join  the  Syrians. 

m^  January  "^^  E^ah  of  Cranganore  was  re-instated  in  tha 
poaaeesioDS  ha  had  held  in  1691. 

1714  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Samorin,  respecUns  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chet- 
wye, which  resulted  in  the  Samorin  taking  and 
destroying  the  Chetwya  Fort 

1715  The  Samonn  invaded  and  conquered  part  of  the 
Cochin  St^te, 

1717J  A  peaf»  was    conoluded    between    the   Dutch 

and  the  Samorin,  who  was  compelled  to 
re-buihl  the  walls  of  the  Cheti^  Fort, 
to  oede  the  whole  of  Chetwye  t«  the  Dutch, 
a^  to  divide  all  his  poeaeaaiona  on  that 
Islaw),  between  the  B^ah  of  Cochin,  and  the 
Dutch. 
Anflm  the  Pirate,  attaokeil  the  Dstch  ship  Noord 
WolfebeiSBO,  and  tiia  yachts  Zealanda  Wolvuvn, 
•nd  Ma^lena,  aad  after  three  days'  fighting, 
enured  t^  two  Last, 
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1748 


1793 

1733 

1767 
1748 


1762 
1762 


April. 
Feb;.  SOIL 


The  Rajah  of  Quilon  died,  and  his  country  becsnw 
bloDded  with  that  of  Culli-Quilon,  the  R^joli  sX 
which,  waa  also  Rajah  of  IWnapully. 

The  Dutch  Fort  at  Quilon,  was  attacked  bj  3,000 
of  the  Tntvancore  troops,  who  were  beaten  oC 

The  Sainorin's  troops  1,(K)0  strong,  invaded  tbe 
territories  of  the  Cochin  Rajab,  but  retrested 
on  the  English  proteBtiiig. 

The  Syrians  obtained  a  oishop  from  Babylon, 
through  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  named  EmU^ 

Angria's  pimtical  fl«et  appeared  before  Coehin. 

The  Neetorians  ceaaea  to  preside  over  the 
churohes  of  Malri>ar. 

The  Cochin  Rqjah  met  tbe  Dutch  AmbaHsador  at 
Havillicurray,  when  thej  attemptad  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  with  TraTancore. 

A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Dntoh  and 
the  Travaacore  E^ah  by  which  the  former 
bound  themselree  to  a  strict  peace  polity. 

Three  hundred  Europeans  ana  17,000  ooloured 
troops  arrived  at  Cochin  from  Batavia. 

Tbe  Somorin  attacked  and  took  part  of  Chow- 
ghaut, — on  which  the  H^ab  of  that  country  ap- 
plied to  Hyder  fbr  aaaiataniM. 

The  R^jah  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  formed  an 
alliance  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  the  Cochin 
State. 

The  Dutch  relieved  the  Chetwye  Fm%  routing 
the  Samorin's  troops.  , 

The  Travanoore  lines  constructed. 

The  Hiyah  of  TrnTaooore  defeated  the  Samorin  in 
the  cauae  of  the  Kaiah  of  Cochin,  whom  here- 
instated  in  part  of  his  dominionH,  (Chowghaot) 

The  Rajah  of  TraTanoore  opened  Allepey  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  districts  of  Paroor,  Aluneaad,  and  Komtnaar, 
were  made  over  to  the  Rajali  of  Travaneore,  by 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

Hyder  conquered  Malabar,  from  Cuuumora  to 
the  Stato  of  Cochin,  when  that  Rajah  agreed  hi 
become  tributary  to  him,  if  he  would  not  in- 
vade hia  territory. 

The  Dutch  CommissioDen  at  Hydsr's  requeet 
met  him  at  Calicut,  and  enumerated  the  various 
titles,  &C.,  by  which  they  held  their  botwic^ 
&C.,  under  the  Samorin. 

Ryder's  fleet  of  S8  sail,  came  into  'Cat  Cochin 
roads,  and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river, 
and  anchored  olcoe  under  the  walls,  lliey  left 
the  next  day. 
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August. 
Nov.  IStii. 


1776 
1776 

1376  Nov.  13th. 

1778 

1778  Juijr.Sth. 

1778  J«oy.  19th. 
1778  Much  3rd. 


1788  Jtmedth. 


1789 
1790 
1790 


Door.  2gtli. 
.^prill5UL 


witn  them, — they  remained  etghtem 
days,  and  than  sailed  Doitnwards. 

The  IHvancore  linea  were  improved,  and  ths 
srciund  on  which  they  stood  purchased  hy  the 
S^ah  of  TraToncoi^  from  the  Dutch. 

l^ppoo  took  Cranganore  and  Ayroor,  the  B^ahs 
of  vbicb  had  previoualj  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch. 

Ryder's  troops,  inroded  the  Northern  part  d 
Cochin,  and  took  the  Fort  of  Trichoor. 

The  Dutcui  troops  landed  at  Chetwye,  but  &lliiuf 
into  an  ambuscade,  the  adToooed  guard,  were  all 
either  killed,  or  made  prisoners. 

The  Dutoh  Fort  of  Chetwye  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Sirdar  Khan. 

The  Fort  of  Cochin,  was  repaired  by  Governor 
Uoens. 

The  I>atoh  atormed  and  took  the  palace  of  the 
Cranganore  Rajah. 

The  Dutoh  were  compelled  to  retreat  to,Cranganore. 

The  Mysoreana  attacked  the  palace  of  Cranganwe, 
and  compelled  the  Dutob  to  retire  to  Ute 
Cranganore  Fort. 

The  Protestant  Church  at  Cochin  was  renovated. 

Orders  arrived  from  Batavio,  to  return  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Raiah  of  Chetwye,  to  Uppoo. 

The  B^oh  of  Cocnin  impoeed  a  poll  tax  upon  tlie 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Rtuah  of  Cochin  met  Tippoo  at  Paulghaut. 

The  Bajaha  of  Travanoore  and  Cochin  held  a 
oonfereoce  at  Annanada,  North  East  of  Crxnga- 

Itie  Fort  of  Grangers  wM  by  the  Dutch  to  the 

Travanoore  Bajah. 
Chowghaut  was  token  by  the  British  forces. 
Cranganore  and  FaUiport  sold  by  the  Dutoh  to 

Travanoore. 
Uppoo's  army  was  encamped  near  Paulehaut. 
'nppoo  eetabuehed  his  camp  S  milee  to  the  Nortii 

of  the  principal  gate  of  the  Travanoore  line*. 
Tippoo  unaucoeasfuUy  attempted  to  take  the  Tr»> 

vancorewalL 
'Hwoo  reoeived  re-inforoementa  and  effaoted  a 

breach  in,  and  took  the  Travanoore  lines. 
Tippoo's  troops  took  the  Uonastery  of  Verajxily, 

the  records  of  which  were  loet  in  the  nver, 

whilst  the  Prieete  were  endeavouring  to  convey 

them  away. 
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17M    Uv^th. 


1791 

1791 


179C 
1796 


Sept.  6th. 

SepttOth. 
Oct.  19th. 
Deoember. 


Tippeo  ooaofied  CnUDjfaDOre  Fort  which  hid  heea 

tivKnaMiA  the  night  before, 
nppoo  hnrried  haA  to  his  capitkL 
A  ttm^  was  ooacluded  between  the  Ihyah  of  Co- 

obin  and  the  EngUsh,  in  which  the  fonner 

agreed  to'psj  the  Istter  a,  tribute  of  Ra.  100,000 

uunitUy. 
The  British  Commiasioflen  let  the  iBlaod  of  Chet- 

Irje  to  the  lUjoh  of  Coohin,  for  one  yeax,  at 

40,000  Ra.  rent. 
Lallj,  Tippoo's  Oeneral,  wm  driven  oat  of  Crang*- 

TheRajahof  Coctus  was  enabled  bj  the  assistance 
of  the  British,  to  ttirow  off  the  Mysore  yoke. 

The  Bojali  of  Coofain  loaded  the  Konkames  with 
new  unpeots,  hut  was  opposed  b^  the  Dutch, 
and  eventnallj  obliged  to  admit  their  right  orer 
this  people. 

The  abore  dispntes  occasioned  the  "  DagwaHs 
Kinui"  war,  during  vhjdi  the  ftmous  Konkanie 
Bhimmtun  was  removed  to  jiUepey,  by  the 
Konkaniea  for  safety. 

There  was  a  sabsidiaTy  treaty  between  the  British 
and  the  R^d  of  Cochin. 

The  Dutch  preaented  Chetwye  as  a  gift  to  the 


Cochin  was  transferred  from  the  Oovenunent  of 
Bombay  to  that  of  Madras. 

Earthen  ramparts  were  erected  around  Triehoor. 

The  ReoeptiMi  Hall  at  Tripoonterah  built  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  date  of  a  letter  received  frcm  the  Stadth<dder, 
by  the  Dutch  in  Cochin,  ordering  them  to  ad- 
mit the  British  into  their  pOBeessions. 

M^r  Petrie,  Mr.  Stownson,  and  Qovemor  Tan 
Spall,  held  a  conference  at  Cochin,  reep«cting 
giving  up  that  fortress  to  the  British. 

A  re-inforoement  left  TeUieherry,  to  join  U^or 
Petrie  at  Cochin. 

The  fbrtreea  of  Coohin  was  captni«d  by  the  Bri- 

The  Coohin  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  to  Bombay. 
The  Cm^n  prisoners  (rf  war  reoeiTed  permission 

to  go  to  Batavia. 
The  people  of  the  Cochin  Sajah,  arrested  jpenoDS 

in  Btmiah  Cochin,  so  all  eubjeots  of  his  State 

were  esohided  from  the  town. 
A  puty  of  persons  fhm  British  Coohin,  pnscot- 

sd  the  R^ah  with  a  portrait  of  Napoleon. 
Oi-ders  beanng  this  date,  were  sent  to  Cochin,  di- 
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1803 
1808 

Dec.  SOth. 

1809 
180» 

Jbdj.  14th. 

180a 

Peb^.  8th. 

ieo» 

AiHilllUt. 

1809 

April. 

1810 
1614 

1814 

ABgt.  leth; 

1817 

1818 

830-Sl 
1823 

1832 
1836 

i&3e 

reotug  the  gBrrisoti  to  be  prepared  for  foreign 
invadne. 

The  Cochin  Fort  waa  hlomi  up. 

The  TrayanooreaiiB  entered  Cochin,  attacked  the 
Bendent'a  house,  and  Bet  the  priecHierB  in  the 
jmI  at  liberty. 

The  TraTtmeoreans  tgiua  atteoked  Cochin. 

Ilie  diatriot  of  Irtmaad,  and  Hoolooraurry,  assum- 
ed br  the  Bajah  of  Cochin,  in  consequence  of 
the  Faliat  Acben  having  rebelled  Bf^inst  the 
British. 

Tho  date  of  a  subeidiair  treaty  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  B^jah  or  CochiiL 

l^e  fiesident  took  forcible  posaeasion  of  the 
Fftlaoe  at  Muttencherry. 

The  Christians  in  the  Cochin  State,  petitioned  to 
the  British  to  protect  them  against  the  ill 
treatment  they  received  fh>m  the  Native  Offi- 
cials. 

lite  Cochin  Zillah  Oourts  were  established. 

Hm  town  of  Codiin  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
BritiBh. 

The  Engtisb  Oovemmeot  gave  up  all  control  over 
the  Native  Christiana  in  the  B^ah'a  territory, 
who  were  ordered  to  be  henceforth  subject  to 
the  Baiah's  Oourta  of  Law. 

The  Zillah  Court  of  Cochin  was  abolished,  and  the 
reoorda  were  sent  to  Oalicut. 

The  subsidy  from  Cochin  was  reduced  to  two 
Uc8,  with  the  proviso,  that  should  they  not  be 
forthcoming,  Qovemment  would  be  at  liberty 
to  aaoez  tM  oountry. 

Tbree-Britdsh  frisatea  were  built  in  Cochin. 

The  first  coffee  pUntation  was  established  in  Ma- 
labar. 

Amaravady  Chapel  builL 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  was  in  arrears  witJi  his  kist, 
as  the  Dewan  had  miaappropriated  the  revenues 
of  the  oountiy,  so  the  British  Readout  rfTravan- 
core  andCoohin,  save  the  RmsIl  the  option  of 
either  giving  up  his  kingdom  to  the  BritiBh,aooord- 
ing  to  thetreaty  of  1809,  or  agreeing  to  receive  a 
oettain  sum  monthly,  and  WnK  allowed  to 
retain  his  title  of  lUyab,  witii  the  customary 
honors.  The  R^ah  aoceded  to  the  latter 
coone  ;  the  Dewan  was  put  in  irons,  and  all 
his  property  confiscated. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wrote  to  the  Syrian  Me- 
tropolitan, encguiring  into  the  disagreenunts  be< 
tweentheMiaaioiiariea,!)!  tlu  Church  Hisaioaary 
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I  Society,  and  the  Syrians—  od  which  the  Uetnv 
I  politAii  held  a  coDclav«  of  hia  clergy,  and  replied 
that  the  memberaof  faiii  &ith  weraaU  Jacobites^ 
I  and  that  if  the  Miasiooariea  chooe  to  preach 
those  tenets  in  their  Churches  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  He  then  impooed  a  solemn 
oath  on  his  detey  that  they  mn^  have  nothing 
niare  to  do  with  the  Protestant  MiaaionarieB. 

A  Cochin  Brahman  stole  the  Koakanie  Bhini' 
muQi  from  the  Allepey  Pagoda,  and  canied  it 
to  Cochin. 

The  Ooremioent  Civil  DiapenMry  at  Cochin 
I      opened. 

A  New  Poor  House  nas  built  in  Codun,  in  liw 
of  the  old  one  whioh  was  destroyed  by  a  pre- 
vious Monsoon. 

The  Telegraph  wtaUiBhed  in  Cochin. 

Tho  detachoient  of  troopa  preTiouelv  stationed 
in  Cochin  was  withdrawn  and  a  Police  Force 
organized  in  its  stead. 

Oou^al  Culleti,  late  British  Beadent  ofTravaocore 
and  Cochin,  died  at  Allepey. 

The  Rajali  of  Traraooore  visited  the  ^jah  of 
Cochin  at  Tripoontm^. 
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